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Important  Announcement. 


NATRAMBLYGOSITE. 

Having  secvred  a  small  lot  of  tbia  new  mineral  as  deBcrib«d  in  this  Jour- 
nal, No.  181,  Jaaoary  ISll,  bj  W.  T.  Schaller,  I  am  now  in  a  position  to 
furniBh  dcBirable  specimenB  of  aame,  at  very  reasonable  priees. 

RVBY  CORUNDUM. 

It  baa  been  some  years  since  the  Back  Creek  deposit  has  prodaced  material 
of  specimen  quality ;  having  beeii  fortunate  iu  securing  a  lot  of  tbese 
doable  terminated  crystals,  the  resnlt  of  considerable  work  which  did  not 
pay  tbe  miners  for  their  trouble,  the  mines  vi&k  again  closed.  This  is 
an  opportunity  foe  coUectoi-s  to  secure  very  desirable  eryslaU,  single  or  in 
teti,  showing  the  variety  of  occurrence  of  form  and  colors ;  prices  very 
reasonable. 

HIDDESITE. 

We  have  secured  the  balance  of  tbe  former  lot  of  Hiddenite  crystals  which 
sold  so  rapidly  last  month  ;  we  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  famiBh  sets 
showing  tbe  different  effect  of  etchingi,  form  and  color.  These  specimens 
have  the  deep  emerald  green  color  so  desired  by  all  oolleotors.  When  made 
in  sets  mounted  on  sheet  wax,  they  present  a  beautiful  contrast  for  show 
and  study  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  collector's  cabinet. 

RUTILE. 

From  another  source  was  received  a  lot  of  trillings  in  this  moat  nnique 
mineral,  all  of  good  crystal  quality,  a  number  of  them  quite  transparent 
and  possessing  a  very  brilliant  luster ;  prices  very  low. 

PRECIOUS  ASD  SEMI-PEECIOUS  STONES. 

Having  secnred  from  a  receiver's  sale  a  very  large  stock  of  cut  stonea  all 
colors,  size  and  qualities,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  same  at  TS  per 
cent  of  their  real  value,  so  as  to  dispoM  of  them  rapidly. 

This  is  tbe  chance  of  a  lifetime  tor  anyone  interested  in  precions  and 
semi-precious  stones,  carvings,  mosaics,  cameos,  etc.  Ask  for  an  assortment, 
which  I  will  gladly  send  on  approval  prepaid,  for  your  selection.  Yon  can 
retnm  at  my  expense  anything  you  do  not  desire. 

REMARKABLE  COLLECTION. 

I  have  jnst  received  for  sale  a  remarkable  collection  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  well  known  mineralogist,  who  was  noted  for  the  intense 
interest  he  had  in  fine,  choice  specimens ;  this  collection  represents  years  of 
diligent  and  persevering  collecting,  the  specimens  representing  nearly  all 
the  old  localities  and  moat  of  the  recent  ones.  Some  of  the  apecimena  are 
the  finest  found  and  this  is  an  opportunity  which  new  colleciOTs  abonld  take 
to  get  poeaession  of  some  of  (he  choice  thinRs  of  past  localities. 

1  am  now  ready  to  famish  a  complete  list  of  this  collection  to  anyone 
upon  request  and  will  advise  early  correspondence  on  same. 


A.  H.  PETEREIT, 

81—83   Fulton  Street,   New  York  City. 

Phone  Beekman  185fl. 
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Aet-  L — All  Open-Ai7-  Telescope;  by  David  Todd. 

"Ont  upon  the  borler-land  I  gee 
tbe  glimmer  of  new  lights  that  mait 
for  their  interpretRtion,  and  the  great 
telcECopes  of  the  fiitare  raaet  be  their 
interpreters,"  —  Alcan  Graham  Clark 
(18831.* 

Bat  enthusiast  for  the  great  telescope  as  Clark  always  was, 
the  advance  of  astronomy  dnring  the  fifteen  years  since  his 
death  has  far  outstripped  even  his  sanguine  expectation. 
Already  we  have  a  nnniber  of  newly-discovered  variable 
stars  of  the  antalgol  type,  bright  at  intervals  but  most  of  the 


Fia.  1.    4-foot  Melbourne Beflector.   (Designedandbuiltby  ThomasQrubb.)! 

time  very  faint,  and  the  ininimum  liglit  of  some  of  whicli  goes 
far  beyond  the  visual  reach  of  iirescnt  teleseoi>es.  Ritchey's 
marvefons    photographs    of    nebulte    and  '  star-clusters    have 

"Clark,  Astrou.  and  Astrophje..  xii.  678,  1808. 

t  Urttbb,  T.,  Phil.  Tvans.  Roy.  Soc,  clix,  127,  1889. 

Am.  Jocb.  Sci.—Focrih  Semes,  Voi,.  XXXII,  No.  187.— Jclv,  1811. 
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2  D.  Todd — Open-Air  Telescope. 

brought  to  light  unexpected  features  of  tliese  primal  cloud- 
like  roi'iriB,  witliont  miiinte  oplical  knowledp;e  of  which  we  can 
Bcarcelj-  hope  ever  to  know  tlieir  full  significance  in  the 
cosmogony.  These  are  but  two  of  the  "'new  lighte"  that  await 
the  present-da)-  asti-oiiomer's  interpretation. 

All  telescopes  are  made  np  of  three  parts :  Objectglass,  eye- 
piece, and  some  form  of  rigid  mechanical  connection  between 
tiie  two.  Usually  this  laat  is  a  round  tube,  either  cylindrical 
or  conical ;  but  tiiere  is  no  optical  reason  why  it  maj'  not  take 
any  shape  that  the  exigencies  of  meelmnics  or  engineering  iua_y 
demand. 


o  his  Hoyal 

Many  open-tnbe  telescopes  have  been  built.  Hujgens 
(1629-95')  even  built  one  witli  no  tube  at  all,  an  aerial  telescope, 
as  he  called  it;  the  objective  in  a  counterbalanced  cell  with 
univerefll  joint,  mounted  on  top  of  a  tall  pole.     He  drew  the 

"Hei-scliel.  tt',.  Pliii.  Trana.  for  ITS5,  p.  347. 
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axis  of  the  objective  into  approximate  line  with  the  axis  of 
the  ocular  by  means  of  a  small  cord  or  wire  peaching  down  to 
the  observer  on  the  ground.  No  objective  of  modern  optical 
excellence  conld  ever  be  satiefautorily  used  in  tliis  way.  Tlie 
4-foot  Melbourne  reflector  designed  and  bnilt  bv  Thomas  Gnibb 
(1800-78)  has  an  open  tube  of  spirally  interlacing  straps  of 
steel.     {Fig.  1.) 

Fio.  S. 


(Birr  CBStle, 

The  superior  performance  of  a  great  telescope  in  the  ojwn  air 
has  long  been  known  to  astronomers.  Tlie  hufte  instruments 
of  Sir  William  Herschel  {173S-1822)  (%.  2),  of  Lord  Rosse 
(1800-07)  (flg.  3),  and  of  Lassell  {1799-1S80).+  were  all  open-air 
instniiiicnts.  All  these  were  reflectors  of  course;  but  the 
•  RoBse,  Phil.  Traos.,  cli.  681,  1861. 
t  Laseell,  Mem.  Boy.  Aeti-on.  Soc,  iiivi,  1867. 
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same  is  true  of  refractors,  as  I  found  in  1907  wlieii  exigCDcy 
ref(iiired  the  mounting  of  tlie  IS-incIi  Amlierst  refractor  in  the 
open-air  tennis  court  of  Oficina  Alianza,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Andes  above  Iquique,  Chile.  With  a  serene  atmosphere, 
cloudless,  rainless  and  windless,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
Expedition  brought  hack  to  Professor  Lowell  many  thousand 
photographs  of  Mars  which  far  surpassed  all  contemporary  pic- 
tures. The  universal  excellence  of  definition  at  Alianza  was 
largely  due  to  open-air  working  of  the  telescope ;  and  no  astron- 
omer who  has  once  had  such  an  experience  would  ever  insist  on 
operating  a  telescope  from  the  interior  of  a  dome,  except  as 
protection  from  the  weather  necessitated  it. 

Fio.  4. 


The  design  for  a  type  of  open-air  telef^cope  which  it  is  the 
object  of  tiiis  paper  to  present  is  the  outcome  of  many  years  of 
practical  work  with  both  reflectore  and  refractors. 

The  optical  advantages  of  great  focal  length  were  known 
to  the  earliest  telescope  makers,  especially  Huvgens,  Cassiiii 
(1625-1712),  Hevelius  (1611-87),  and  Bianchini  (1663-1T29), 
whose  instruments  had  single-lens  objectives,  the  harmful 
aberrations  of  which  were,  they  found,  very  greatly  reduced 
by  figuring  the  lens  nearly  flat,  si>  as  to  throw  the  focns  remote 
from  the  objcetglass.     But  these  early  makers  of  long  telescopes 
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were  deprived  of  realizing  the  full  o|>tieal  advantage  of  this 
coostrnction  by  the  backward  condition  of:  first,  tlie  art  of 
making  optical  glats;  second,  the  art  of  figuring  and  polishing 
a  lens;  third,  the  undeveloped  stage  of  metal  working;  and 
fourth,  the  lack  of  Euitable  engineering  design.     (Fig.  4.) 

To  any  practical  astronomer,  tlio  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties in  the  use  of  such  a  telescope  would  innnediatel)'  occur. 
Anzont  (1630-91)  perhaps  built  and  used  a  similar  one  600 
feet  in  length,  but  I  cannot  see  how  he  could  ever  have  done 
either,  with  the  lack  of  resonrces  of  his  day. 

The  Hall-Dollond  ( 1703-7 1H1"06-61)  Invention  of  the 
achromatic  objective  did  not  cancel  the  desirability  of  great 
focal  length,  and  subsequent  investigators  have  not  wholly 
elimiuatea  it.  With  the  longer  radii  of  curvature  of  the  sur- 
faces, both  crown  and  flint  lenses  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
in  thickness  with  corresponding  reduction  of  the  loss  of  light 
by  absorption.  The  chief  gain  of  great  focal  length,  as  Hast- 
iogs  has  shown,*  is  that  botli  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
tions are  more  effectively  reduced. 

While  the  pai-ts  that  make  up  the  complete  telescope  ai-e  but 
three,  the  elements  that  interfere  with,  and  even  preclude,  its 
perfect  construction  and  working  are  essentially  but  three  also. 
Foremost  of  all  is  the  ever  mobile  atmosphere  which,  though 
it  be  transparent,  is  always  quivering  and  tremulous,  never  qui- 
escent; second,  the  imperfections  of  work  of  glassmaker  and 
optician ;  and  third,  insufficient  and  imperfect  design  or  malcon- 
strnction  of  mechanical  parts  of  the  telesco]>e  or  mounting, 
which  often  interfere  seriously  with  its  working,  or  stand  in 
the  way  of  advance  to  greater  optical  power. 

A  century  ago  the  40-foot  reflector  of  Sir  William  Herschel 
was  in  use  at  Slough,  and  six-inch  object  glasses  were  consid- 
ered the  largest  possible.  A  half-century  later  Lord  llosse  had 
finished  his  6-foot  reflector  at  Parsonstown.  and  the  Clarks 
were  t>eginning  an  18J-inch  objective. — a  truly  great  advance. 

The  years  since  then  have  brought  unparalleled  progress  in 
glass  eonetmction,!  in  optica!  methods,  and  even  more  in  the 
mechanic  arts.  Telescope  buildere  have  advantaged  greatly 
from  all  this  practical  progress,  culminating  in  the  JrO-inch 
Yerkes  telescope  (1897),  a  noble  instrument  which  has  given 
excellent  account  of  itself  in  the  skillful  hands  of  Barnard  and 
Bnrnham,  Frost,  Hale,  and  Ritchey.J  (Fig.  5.)  But  it  is  a  close 
approach  to  the  ultimate  size  attainable  in  the  refrafiting  tele- 
scope, so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  this  type  of  mounting, 

*HMtingB,  Tbe  Sid.  Mewenger.  x,  335.  1»91. 
f  Vogel,  Aatropbya.  Jour,  v,  7-1,  I8il7. 
{Hale,  Astrophj-s.  Jonr.,  vi,  37,  ISttT. 
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Fio.  9. 


Fio.  5.    40-lncli  Tele^icoiie  of  Ihe  Vertea  ll 

bserratoiy.    (Class  by  JInntol).  objective 

by  Alvan  Ciait  &  sous,  of  rambridaepon. 

lantl.    Tbe  lube  Is  about  6S  feet  long;  and 

although  the  moving  paru  of  this  great 

lelescope  weigh  over  16  Iodb.  Ihe  whole 

s  easily  mananed  by  one  man.  through 

nler- neigh  ted  donie-lloor  rises  and  falls 

23f«Fl.  ontheplanorlElnateilbySlt  HowBi 

(inibb.    The  iiholoKjaiih  whows  11  Dear 

lis  lowest  position.    The  dome  Isao  feel  In  d 

aineier,  and  weighs  HO  lons.1 

The  -lO-incii  i;lass,  too,  is  in  itself  so  weiirlity,  in  consequence 
of  preat  thickness  of  holh  the  lenses  i-eijnisite  to  accommodate 
a  relatively  short  tnhe,  that  actual  flexure  of  the  glass  befrins  to 
apL>eai'as  an  obstacle  to  perfect  optical  |>erforinancc  Ht  varying 
altitudes.  And  it  is  probable  that  larger  objectives  of  this 
relatively  short  focal  length  wonld  have  to  l>e  tignred  for  best 

Serfonnance  only  within  a  limited  i-ange  in  zenith  distance. 
leedless  to  say,  too,  the  protecting  dome  and  the  cumbrous 
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rieing-floor,  when  added  to  tbe  cost  of  the  instrnmeDt  itself, 
practically  prohibit  imich  farther  increase  of  size.* 

Solution  of  the  problem  of  the  long  telescope,  then,  resolves 
itself  into  two  general  divieions:  (1)  to  bnild  the  tube  so  that 
its  flexure  shall  be  negligible.  The  elder  Herschel  and  Lord 
Rosse  both  succeeded  in  this ;  but  their  tubes,  although  the 
lai^est  ever  built,  were  relatively  short.  (2)  to  mount  the 
weighty  tube  so  that  it  can  be  pointed  with  ease  to  any  part  of 
the  sky.  The  mechanical  genius  of  Hei-schel  selected  the  only 
feasible  type  of  mounting  for  a  structure  of  such  great  weight ; 
and  with  certain  moditicHtiona  embodying  the  engineering  and 
mechanical  practice  of  the  present  day,  his  design  must  remain 
forever  the  basis  of  that  type  of  mounting,  which,  all  told,  is 
the  best,  for  future  great  telescopes.  Lord  Rosse,  however, 
adopted,  not  this  form  of  universal  mounting,  bat  a  modified 
type  in  which  his  "  Leviathan"  was  restricted  in  use  to  small 
hour-angles  between  two  north  and  south  walls. 

I  have  begun  my  pi-ojected  telescope  not  at  the  end  but  in 
the  middle,  just  as  a  bridge  engineer  builds  a  cantilever. 
(Fig.  6.) 

The  basis  of  its  tube  is  a  cubical  section  or  compartment  of 
steel  plates,  reinforced  as  in  box-girder  construction,  so  as  to  be 
absolutely  rigid  and  unyielding.  For  a  telescope  200  feet  or 
300  feet  long,  X  would  build  this  central  cube  about  20  feet 
Bquare.  On  two  opposite  sides  it  is  perforated  to  allow  the 
cone  of  rays  to  pass  through  ;  and  on  two  other  sides  of  the 
cube,  at  right  angles  to  the  cone  of  ravs,  ai-e  attached  the  cir- 
cular bed-plates  of  the  bearing-pins.  In  other  words,  tube  and 
axis  are  the  same  in  construction  aa  the  ordinary  tyijc  of  transit 
instrument,  with  shortened  axis  and  a  minimiiin  distance  be- 
tween the  pivots.  Xeedless  to  say,  this  is  the  form  whicli,  in 
the  evolution  of  transit  and  meridian  circle,  has  been  faund  to 
give  minimum  flexure. 

As  we  are  per /oive  restricted  to  standard  conuuercial  forms 
of  structural  steel,  the  two  halves  of  the  tube  must  be  built 
up,  not  as  cones  (the  ideal  form)  but  as  square  pyramids.  As . 
we  have  rotation  about  oidy  one  axis  to  deal  with,  the  flexure 
of  the  great  tube  is  easy  to  handle, 

Mr.  Spencer  Miller,  the  eminent  cable  engineer,  suggests  the 
construction  of  a  10-foot  moilel  of  this  tube,  from  standard 
brass  angles.  Subjecting  tbis  inudel  to  known  stresses  and 
measuring  up  the  observed  flexures  would  afford  the  data  nec- 
essary in  deciding  what  forms  and  weights  of  structural  steel 
would   be  best  adapted  to  the  construction  of  the  full-sized 
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Fig.  6. 


Fio.  0.     PropoBed  Oi)en-Air  Befractiiip  Ttlescope.     Todd  (IBll). 
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tube.  The  weight  of  objective  and  cell  at  one  end,  and  of 
observing-carriajte.  the  observers  and  accessory  apparatus  at 
the  other,  can  be  accurately  estimated. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  alt-azimuth  type  of  mountinj^ 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  evolution  ;  and  the 
altitude  motion  gives  no  trouble  whatever  in  either  design  or 
practical  construction  :  it  is  only  when  we  reach  the  azimuth 
motion  that  mechanical  and  engineering  difficulties  arise, 
though  they  are  not  wliolly  insuperable  ones. 

As  we  go  downward  from  tlie  telescope  to  the  gronnd,  our 
tronbles  increase;  and  they  become  a  maximum  when  we 
reach  the  plane  of  junction  between  earth  and  mounting.  Let 
ns  now  consider  the  method  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 

Apparently  a  simple  one,  it  admits  of  several  solutions  at 
liret  sight  practical,  out  which  would  actually  prove  infeasible 
on  trial.  The  most  obvious  plan  is  the  one  adopted  in  Sir 
William  Herschel's  moantine.  Modern  ball-bearings  provide  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  Herschelian  construction  ;  but  the 
weakest  member  of  the  whole  scheme  is  the  horizontal,  circular 
track,  which  must  be  at  least  50  feet  in  diameter.  To  true  up 
this  track  to  a  perfect,  jointless  horizontal  plane,  and  maintain 
it  so,  is  a  practical  mechanical  impossibility :  at  least  1  have  not 
found  any  mechanical  engineer  who  would  undertake  either  to 
do  it  or  to  suggest  a  certain  way  of  accomplishing  it.  Easy 
enough  it  is  to  think  such  an  ideal  steel  track  into  existence,  but 
to  build  one  that  will  stay  so  is  quite  another  affair.  Mounting 
aud  adjusting  the  rollers  in  a  circular  race  offer  no  great 
difBcnIttes ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Henry  Hess  of  the  Hess-Bright  Mann- 
facturing  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  corps  of  able  engi- 
neers, have  worked  out  the  bearing  details  of  at  least  two 
feasible  designs.  In  these  the  rollers  are  attached  to  the  hori- 
zontal base-member  supporting  the  two  upright  pyramidal 
towers  on  which  rest  the  Y's  of  the  horizontal  altitude"  axis. 

The  simplest  and  least  expensive  of  the  three  Hess-Bright 
designs  for  rotating  motion  of  the  azimuth-base  would  utilize 
50  commercial  car-wheels  with  ball-bearing  mounts,  and  travel- 
ling on  a  90-pound  rail  tmek  about  76  feet  in  diameter.  But 
the  best  design  and  the  easiest  working  one  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  "  Gmbh  live-ring  "  with  coned  rollers  of  large  diameter, 
their  axles  turning  in  ball-bearings  and  the  live-ring  travelling 
with  half  the  speed  of  the  plate  itself. 

Another  plan  which  presents  some  advantages  would  involve 
the  inversion  of  this  design,  the  rotatory  track  attached  to  the 
underside  of  the  base  plate  being  trued  off  on  its  lower  side. 
The  supporting  wheels  would  then  l)e  themselves  stationary, 
and  adjnstment  vertically  as  well  as  horizontally  and  radially 
wonld  be  facilitated. 
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But  all  tbeee  deeigne  would  ofEer  Eerions  difficQltiee  in  actual 
conetrnction  and  operation.  (1)  To  make  a  circnlar  track 
BO  near  a  perfect  plane  that  the  load  would  be  evenly  die- 
tributed  among  the  rollers.  In  experience  with  the  35-foot 
dome  of  Amherst  College  Observatory,  supported  on  14  rollers 
with  an  average  weight  of  a  ton  on  each,  I  nave  found  equable 
distribution  of  the  load  by  no  means  easy,  and  oftentimes  one 
or  two  rollers  travel  part  way  round  as  "  idlers."  With  the 
number  of  rollers  increased  to  50,  as  in  the  proposed  telescope, 
I  think  the  obstacles  to  equable  load  would  be  very  greatly 
enhanced.  (2)  To  preclude  overturning  of  the  entire  structure 
by  wind-thrust,  a  track  on  the  upper  side  of  the  base  plate 
would  be  necessary;  and  trued  up  in  a  plane  absolutely  parallel 
to  ttiat  on  its  underside.  (3)  The  wind-thmst  on  tlie  central 
pintle  might  prove  so  great  as  to  deform  it,  and  tlius  enforce 
expensive  and  tirae-cousuming  repairs.  (4)  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  whole  structure,  weighing  perhaps  50  tons, 
shall  turn  with  perfect  smoothness  and  unvarying  resistance,  so 
that  the  clock-motion  in  azimuth  may  drive  it  with  a  positive 
motion,  and  with  that  uniformity  of  speed-variation  requisite 
to  maintain  the  telescope's  collimation-line  always  coincident 
with  tiie  stai's  vertical  circle. 

Temperature-adjustment  of  tlie  base-plate  offers  no  serious 
difficulty,  as  the  entire  plate  is  readily  enclosed  within  a 
weather- proof  house,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dome  at 
Amherst  is  seated  against  the  smoke,  dust,  fog  and  temperature- 
fluctuations  of  the  outer  air ;  that  is,  by  means  of  a  thick  hair- 
felt  diaphragm  which  slips  round  on  a  stationaiy  ring  faced 
with  planished  copper.  Also  by  mounting  the  vertical  towers 
sym metrically  on  the  base-plate,  the  stresses  in  it  become  very 
favorable  for  preventing  its  deformation. 

All  the  above  mentioned  Hess-BHght  designs  contemplate 
the  sustcntation  of  the  entire  load  upon  the  rollers.  As  this 
load  need  not  exceed  a  ton  on  each,  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
to  fear  that  the  whole  structure  might  not  turn  round  with 
ease,  and  with  some  approach  to  entire  smoothness.  I  am, 
however,  doubtful  about  its  being  the  best  method,  even  if  the 
principle  of  Hotatiou  were  added. 

The  ciirdinal  objection  to  this  whole  plan,  which  Ilorsehel 
was  tiie  fii-st  to  employ,  lies  in  the  circular  norizontal  track.     In 

Sractical  use,  it  would  always  be  accumulating  dust,  and  any 
efect  of  precise  radial  adjustment  of  the  axes  of  the  rollers 
would  give  rise  to  variable  frictiim.  This  is  wholly  unal- 
lowable, unless  the  clock-motion  is  a  motor  with  excesaive 
reserve  power. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  get  along  without  the  horizontal 
track  entirely.    What  we  want  is  an  absolutely  smooth,  positive 
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and  yet  exceedingly  easy  motion  of  a  huge  vertical  ebaft.  In 
order  to  meet  tlioBe  reqiiieiteB,  and  treating  it  as  a  shaft  Eimply, 
w€  should  eifteiid  its  length  downward,  and  contine  its  motion 
ae  a  journal  between  two  horizontal  friction  rings,  slippinjf 
between  roller  bearings  on  vertical  azes.  These  rings,  with 
perhaps  100  roller  bearings  for  each,  50  outside  and  50  in, 
shonla  have  horizontal  wlieels  or  rollers  of  large  diameter, 
ground  to  perfect  cylinders.  These  rings  are  intended  to 
operate  only  when  the  telescope  is  in  use  in  tlie  wind.  When 
the  air  is  still,  a  smoother  azininth  motion  would  be  possible 
if  the  friction  rings  are  clamped  motionless  to  the  concrete 
well  in  which  the  vertical  dmm  revolves. 

Then  I  would  float  the  entire  etmcture  in  either  oil  or  water, 
leaving  only  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  load  on  a  central  button 
or  pintle.  In  this  way  a  clock  of  minininm  power  would 
suffice  to  drive  a  maximum  load  with  perfect  smoothness. 
The  expanded  vertical  axis,  then,  would  be  a  little  like  the 
inner  tank  of  a  gasometer  when  at  its  lowest  point.  It  should 
be  not  ■  less  than  50  feet  in  length,  or  vertical  heiglii ;  and 
this  drum-shaped  form  would  afford  an  easy  interior  construc- 
tion insuring  absolute  rigidity  of  the  vertical  towel's,  which 
might  go  down  through  it,  as  far  as  thought  best.  J^o  wind 
could  ever  topple  the  structure  over,  and  the  open-air  telescope 
would  be  safely  usable  on  all  but  the  windiest  occasions.  By 
lowering  the  pintle  underneath,  and  pumping  out  enough  of 
the  flotation  to  allow  the  drum  to  settle  down  to  stationary 
beds,  the  drum  could  be  rigidly  clamped  near  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  as  to  withstand  securely  all  stormy  weathers  when 
not  in  use.  In  case  of  a  severe  gale,  the  telescope  would  be 
pointed  quartering  to  the  wind,  observing  carriage  and  tail- 
piece unshipped,  and  tube  directed  to  the  nadir.  Here  the 
objective  would  be  double-housed  against  the  storm,  and  the 
cell  clamped  firmly.  This  would  secure  both  bearings  and 
open-air  pyramids  against  harmful  stress  due  to  excessive  wind- 
tnrust,  as  the  gale  would  strike  the  structure  edgewise. 

I  have  not  intended  in  this  pai>er  to  deal  with  the  solution 
of  any  but  the  most  general  problenis  of  this  pro|K)sed  tele- 
scope. All  details  have,  however,  been  critically  worked  out, 
so  that  an  approximate  estimate  of  cost  is  available,  A  o-fooC 
objective  would  cost  about  iS125,000,  and  the  entire  instrument 
Would  represent  about  double  that  amount.  For  instance,  the 
weather- protect  ion  of  objective  and  eyepieces,  of  altitude  bear- 
ings and  of  altitude  clamp,  quick  motion  and  slow  motion ; 
also  electric  motors  for  operating  the  same  in  both  coordinates, 
and  for  the  reciuisite  variable  clock-motion  in  both  altitude  and 
azimuth,  as  well  as  for  driving  the  rotary  tail-piece  on  a  ball-race. 
With  this  arrangement,  and  an  adaptation  of  Prof.  Ritchey's 
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double-slide  plateholder  with  indepeodeiit  rotary  motion, 
inicrornetrie  work  and  even  precision  ])liotogrttpliy  raiglit  be 
quite  practicable.  All  the  clamps  and  motious  and  clocks  may 
be  controlled  by  electric  motors  operated  from  triplicate  switcli- 
boards  in  (1)  the  observing  box,  ('2)  the  altitude  house  (not 
shown  on  the  upnglit  piers),  and  (3)  from  the  azimuth  room 
concealed  beneath  the  basal  drum. 

In  lieu  of  observing-chair  or  rising-floor,  observer  and  assist- 
ant ride  in  a  light  carriage  on  the  eye-end,  swinging  on  a 
horizontal  ball-lSaring  axis  which  passes  through  the  focal 
plane.  This  mav  be  wholly  enclosed  for  weather  protection, 
and  it  can  readify  be  warmed  electrically  in  winter.  Should 
fiuch  an  instrument  ever  be  erected  on  a  high  mountain,  as  for 
instance,  Fuji-yama  in  Japan,  12,400  feet  elevation,  where  a 
saddle  within  the  crater  provides  an  ideal  location  such  that 
wind  would  rarely  shake  the  telescope,  it  would  be  whollv 
feasible,  in  fact  very  easy,  to  supply  the  observing-box  with 
air  artificially  compressed  to  sea-level  tension,  Tliereby  we 
should  avoid  the  disastrous  effect  of  mountain  sickness,  whicli 
tlot  only  interferes  greatly  with  one's  comfort  at  elevations 
mnch  in  excess  of  10,000  feet,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
quickened  pulse,  tends  to  shorten  the  life-span  of  anyone  'who 
persists  in  tarrying  long  at  great  elevations,  without  frequent 
return  to  safe  and  lower  altitudes. 

Only  the  oi>en-air  alt-azimnth  is  disciisned  in  the  present 
paper.  On  the  successful  construction  of  such  an  instrument, 
an  equatorial  of  similar  type  would  be  found  easy  to  design 
and  construct  on  a  mountain  side  sloping  poleward.  The  t>est 
design  would  be  a  lengthened  polar  axis,  with  adequate  flota- 
tion drums  near  each  end,  and  a  forked  overhanging  head, 
very  similar  to  the  alt-azimuth  deiij^n  here  given,  only  more 
strongly  braced,  and  in  which  no  added  weigfit  is  requisite  for 
dechnation  counterpoise. 
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Aht.  II.  —  -il     New    Type    of    Mercury    Air-Pump ;    by 
S.  R.  Williams. 

Perhaps  no  single  piece  of  apparatus  is  more  generally  used 
in  a  physics  laboraCoi-y  than  an  air-pump.  Demonstrations 
involving  its  use  are  to  be  found  in  mechanics,-  in  heat,  and  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  physics,  especially  ii%  that  compara- 
tively new  and  widening  iield  of  study,  the  discharge  of 
elect'ricity  through  gases,  A  still  larger  field  of  nsefulnese 
presente  itself  in  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  electric 
lights. 

Of  the  many  and  varied  types  of  air-pumps  each  has  its  own 
Advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  for  efiicieucy  we  recognize 
two  conditions  ae  essential.  These  are,  first,  the  power  to 
exhanst  rapidly  and  to  a  high  degree,  and,  secondly,  tne  ability 
to  exhaust  against  atmospheric  pressure.  Other  desirable  fea- 
tures are,  of  course,  compactness,  simplicity,  and  cheapness  of 
construction. 

Among  the  various  types  of  air-exhausting  pumps  the  Geryk, 
or  pulsometer  pump  (Fleuss  Patent),  comes  the  nearest  to 
falhliing  the  requirements  asked  for  above.  It  exhausts  rapidly 
and  against  atmospheric  pressure,  but  the  degree  of  exhaustion 
cannot  go  beyond  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  oil  used,  and  for 
the  average  pulsometer  which  one  finds  in  laboratories  through- 
out the  country  the  degree  of  exhaustion  cannot  go  beyond 
the  vapor  pressure  of  the  moisture  which  has  been  drawn  into 
thepnmp  and  mixed  with  the  oil.  In  other  words,  too  much 
care  and  trouble  must  be  taken  with  the  pulsometer  to  keep  it 
in  good  working  condition.  It  ought  never  to  be  used  in  an 
experiment  to  show  the  triple  point  of  water. 

Among  the  mercurial  pnmps  those  who  have  used  the 
Sprengel  or  Toepler,  or  any  of  their  numerous  modifications  to 
any  great  extent,  must  have  welcomed  the  advent  of  the  Kauf- 
mann,  or  the  Gaede  pump,  which  could  be  driven  with  a 
motor,  and  at  the  same  time  worked  rapidly.  The  Kauf- 
mann  and  Gaede  pumps,  however,  will  not  exhaust  against 
atmospheric  pressure.  This  means  hitching  another  pump  in 
tandem  with  them,  which  is  inconvenient.  Frequently  this 
preliminary  pumping  is  done  by  means  of  a  filter  pump,  but 
in  many  laboratories  the  water  pressure  is  not  sufficient  to  do 
this. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  best  types  of  air-pumps 
mentioned  we  have  their  prototypes  in  devices  for  lifting 
water.  The  piston  pump  corresponds  to  the  pulsometer,  and 
the  old  spiral  of  Archimedes  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Kauf- 
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maun  and  Gaede  pumps.  In  this  locality  the  chain  and  bucket 
pumD  is  used  vei-j-  extensively  in  liftiii!;  water.  In  consider- 
ing tne  principles  involved,  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  a 
mercurial  pnmp  niitcht  be  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
chain  and  bucket  water-pump  which  would  involve  all  of  the 
conditions  retjuired  for  efficiency.  The  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  describe  such  a  piece  of  apparatus. 

Fig.  1  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  pump  devised.  Over  the 
sprocket  wheels  «,.  s,.  «„  *,  and  8„  an  endless  chnin  rnns  to  which 
are  attached  any  desired  number  of  buckets.  This  chain  and 
bucket  system  is  housed  in  the  cast-iron  l>ase,  B,  the  two  tnbes, 
T,  and  T„  and  the  small  chamber,  D;  *,  is  a  drive  wheel 
actuated  by  a  crank  or  motor.  Mereury  is  poured  into  the 
chamber,  d,  until  it  is  nearly  full.  This  tills  all  the  passajres 
below  where  the  sprockets,  #„  a„  «„  and  «„  are  located.  The 
machine  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  vessel  to  be  exhausted  is 
attached  to  the  tube,  O.  The  crank  is  turned  so  that  the 
buckets  in  the  tube,  T„  rise.  As  they  ascend  they  carry  them- 
selves full  of  mercury,  which  on  passing  over  the  sprocket  a, 
is  dumped  out  and  runs  down  either  T,  or  T,.  On  descending 
througn  T„  the  buckets  are  inverted  and  now  carry  themselves 
full  of  air,  which  is  imprisoned  in  the  buckets  when  they 
reach  the  level  of  the  luereury.  This  is  carried  on  down 
around  sprocket  «„  and  when  the  buckets  pass  under  a,  they 
are  turned  with  the  top  up,  which  permits  the  air  to  escape, 
and  which  rises  up  through  the  mercury  in  chamber  C,  and  so 
passes  to  the  outside  atmosphere  through  the  opening  in  the 
cover,  L,  where  the  drive  ciiain  passes  from  «.  to  «,.  The  buck- 
ets then  pass  on  around  a.  and  «,  to  repeat  the  operation.  As 
the  exhaustion  advances  the  mereury  rises  higher  and  higher 
in  T,  and  T,  until  it  stands  at  barometric  height,  for  instance, 
at  the  level  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  o— 5,  In  order  to 
take  care  of  what  extra  mercury  rises  in  the  barometric  tubes 
T,  and  T,.  the  chamber,  C,  is  recessed  ont  in  the  casting  B, 

Instead  of  the  spmcket  a,  and  crank,  a  pulley  may  be 
attached  and  the  pump  run  by  a  motor.  A  neater  but  more 
expensive  form  of  coiistrnetion,  perhajs,  would  be  to  replace 
the  dnve  chain  with  a  shaft  and  bevel  geanng.  In  construct- 
ing this  pump  I  have  made  the  base  1?  of  cast  iron  and  the 
tuoes  T,  and  T,  of  boiler  tubing,  while  the  chamber  D  is  also 
a  casting  galvanized  over  on  the  outside  to  insure  that  it  is  air- 
tight. It  will  be  noticed  that  only  the  chamber  B  and  the 
tnbes  T,  and  T,  need  to  be  air-tight,  as  the  bottom  of  the  tubes 
are  sealed  off  just  as  in  the  oi-dinary  barometer  tubes. 

The  speed  of  the  pnmp  in  exhausting  is  limited  onlv  by  the 
rate  of  diCEnsion  of  the  gas  through  the  tube  O  from  the  vessel 
being  exhausted.     The    pump  will  exhaust  to  X-i-ay    vacua. 
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There  are  no  valves  or  stopcocks  or  cone-shaped  bearings  to 
CBQse  fL  leak  just  at  a  critical  inotnent.  It  is  extremely  simple, 
both  in  construction  and  operation.  Any  one  who  has  used  a 
mercury  pump  knows  how  exasperating  it  is  to  have  a  connection 
break  at  some  point  and  the  mercury  violently  thrown  through 
the  pump  by  the  inrush  of  air,  and  as  a  result  a  pool  of  mercury 
and  a  pile  of  broken  glass  in  the  middle  of  the  Boor.     If  any- 

Fio.  1. 


thing  breaks  about  this  pump  the  mereury  simply  runs  back 
through  the  tubes  into  the  chamber  C  and  no  harm  done. 

It  ie  also  apparent  that  this  pump  exhausts  dh-ectly  against 
atmospheric  pressure,  which  the  average  laboratory  will  find  a 
decided  advantage,  as  it  does  not  require  a  second  pump  in 
tandem  with  it.  If  the  cover,  L,  were  air-tight  and  the  buck- 
ets driven  by  a  shaft  passing  through  B  in  an  air-ti'ght  bearing, 
it  wotild  be  possible  to  shorten  the  tubes  T,  and  T„  but  this 
would  then  necessitate  another  pump  attached  in  tandem  and 
exhausting  from  chamber  C.  The  buckets  may  take  on  any 
design  or  shape.     Not  only  the  buckets  but  also  the  chamber 
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D  and  the  tubes  migbt  very  well  be  enameled  inside,  which 
would  give  the  same  surface  as  glass,  but  the  strength  of  iron 
or  Bteeh 
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Abt.  III. — Coniribution  to  the  Oed^gy  of  the  Boston  and 
Norfolk  Saaina,  Magsachutetts.  1.  The  Structural  Rela- 
tions  between  the  Quincy  Granite  and  the  Adjacent  Sedi- 
mentary Formations  ;*  by  G.  F.  Loughlin. 

XntrodvtUion. 

Tlie  rocks,  both  igneous  and  Bedimentary,  of  eaetem  Massa- 
chnsetts  and  Khode  Island  offer  a  bost  of  most  intereeting 
bat,  afi  yet,  nnsolved  problems  in  petrology,  structural  geology, 
and  stratigrapliy.  One  of  these  problems,  of  critical  import- 
ance and  at  the  same  time  unique,  is  the  relation  between  the 
Quincy  granite  mass,  just  south  of  Boston,  and  the  adjacent 
sedimentary  formations  of  the  Boston  and  Norfolk  Basins,  to 
the  north  and  south  respectively  (tig.  1), 

The  Quincj'  granite  mass,  including  the  prominent  Blue 
Hills  range,  forms  a  topographic  as  well  as  geologic  barrier 
between  otherwise  continuous  areas  of  conglomerate,  sandstone, 
and  shale.t  The  sediments  of  both  basins  were  believed  by 
Prof.  Crosby  to  be  the  younger,  and  to  contain  pebbles  of  the 
Qnincy  granite.  The  Quincy  granite  was  believed  to  be  of 
the  same  age  as  all  the  granites  of  the  district.  More  I'ecent 
work  by  Mansfieldi  failed  to  prove  the  presence  of  Quincy 
ficranite  pebbles  in  tlie  conglomerate  members  of  the  sediments, 
though  pebbles  of  othe'r  granites  in  the  district  are  plentiful. 
No  explanation  of  this  general  absence  of  Quincy  granite  peb- 
bles in  the  conglomerates  is  offered,  but  the  sediments  are, 
nevertheless,  assumed  to  be  younger  than  the  granite.  CIapp§ 
still  more  recently  has  found  evidence  which  shows  that  the 
alkaline  granites  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  of  which  the  Quincy 
granite  is  one,  are  distinctly  younger  than  the  other  granites 
and  related  rocks  of  the  district. 

*  The  field  atndj  at  tbis  problem  was  greatly  BimpUfied  by  tbe  eibanetive 
woTk  of  Prof.  W.  O.  Crosb;  (see  Geol.  of  Boston  Baein,  Vol.  I.  Port  III, 
1900),  who  has  located  every  outcrop,  and  discasBed  at  sreat  length  the 
major  Btraotural  feataree  In  the  district  here  coneidered.  ^epreient  paper 
is  a  modification  of  certain  of  his  reszlta,  baaed  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of 
petrograpbic  stady,  but  i«  qaite  in  accord  with  hii  interpretation  of  tbe 
mftjor  stTQCtnral  featnTea  of  the  area. 

t  The  solitary  outcrop  of  gray  qnartiitic  aandBtone  due  weet  of  Great  Blue 
Hill  oontaini  partiogH  of  carbonaceaiu  ebale,  and  more  closely  resemble* 
•tnla  in  tbe  western  NHrraganiiett  Basin,  R.  I.,  than  rocha  in  the  area  here 
discasBed.  It  ia  of  no  definite  value  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Boston 
and  Norfclk  Baaine,  and  may  possibly  be  nnconformably  related  to  tbe  rocks 

}  Origin  and  Straotore  of  the  Boxbary  Conglomerate  ;  Bull.  Comp.  Zool. 
Harvard  Univ.,  vol.  ilii,  Geol.  Ser.  vol.  viii,  No.  4,  pp.  161.  168.  )6fl.  IWB. 

g  Hannscript  thesis  in  part  falBllment  of  reqnlrementa  for  degree  of  Ph.D., 
Haas.  Inst.  Tech.,  Geol.  Dept.,  1910. 

Am.  Joob.  Set.— Focbth  Sieibb,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  ie7.-JcLT,  1911. 
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The  question  thus  arises  :  wliat  are  the  exact  age  and  strnc- 
tural  relations  between  the  Quincy  granite  and  the  adjacent 
sedimentary  formations  J  An  answer,  based  on  petrographic 
and  structural  evidence,  and  on  the  finding  of  Qmncy  granite- 
porphyry  pebbles  in  the  Norfolk  Basin  only,  is  given  in  the 
following  pages.  The  evidence  appears  to  prove  that  the 
Qnincy  granite  is  older  than  both  sedimentary  lonnations,  and 
in  the  main,  to  confirm  Prof.  Crosby's  conclusions;  bnt  it 
raises  other  questions  of  structural  and  stratigraphic  geology, 
which  will  be  cited  at  the  close  of  this  paper. 


Fro. 


Fco.  1.  Oatline  map  Bhomaff  positioiig  and  areas  of  the  three  sedimentaty 
basinainS.E.  Naw  England  (moBtly  after  W.  O.  Crosby  and  J.  B.  Wood- 
worth).     "  Q  "  repretieuts  the  Qaincy  granite  series. 

Outline  of  Gkoloqt. 

The  area  involved  in  the  present  discussion  is  shown  on  the 
map  (tig.  2).  The  oldest  rocks  of  tlie  district  are  Cambrian 
slates,  of  considerable  extent  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  area 
but  elsewhere  represented  only   by  scattered  patches.     They 
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are  clearly  older  than  all  tiie  igneous  rocks  of  the  region 
and  need  no  further  mention  in  this  paper. 

Biotite-Granite  Series. — The  next  formation  in  order  of  age 
J6  the  biotite-granite  series.  It  extends  over  a  great  part  of 
eastern  Maseachusette.  On  the  map  it  is  shown  along  the 
southern  edge,  Eeparated  from  tlie  Norfolk  Basin  by  a  pro- 
foand  fault.  It  also  extends  aronnd  the  west  and  north  mar- 
gins of  the  Boston  Basin  with  more  or  less  continuity.  It 
inclndee  several  phases;  ataskite  (very  subordinate),  normal 
granite,  granodiorite,  and  diorite  of  varyina;  basicity,  which  in 
some  places  are  gradational  into  one  another,  and  in  others  are 
marked  by  sharp  contacts.  Where  sharp  contacts  exist,  the 
more  acid  phases  are  intrusive  into  the  more  basic. 

It  is  of  prevailing  subalkaline  character.  The  more  acid 
phases,  those  involved  in  the  present  problem,  are  gray  to  red- 
dish iD  color,  tine-  to  rather  coarse-grained,  and  in  places  por- 
piiyritic  with  reddish  feldspar.  The  chief  minerals  are  gray 
to  white  plagioclase  (oligoclase  to  andesine)  microscopically 
altered  to  aggregates  of  sericite  and  epidote  with  more  or  less 
ealcite,  reddish  microcline-microperthite,  in  which  the  potassic 
member  is  dominant  and,  as  a  rule,  very  free  from  proaucts  of 
deep-seated  alteration;  quartz  in  gray  to  white  glassy  grains; 
biotite  in  small  evenly  scattered  flakes,  largely  altered  to  chlor- 
ite. Hornblende,  where  present,  is  considerably  altered  to 
chlorite  and  epidote.  The  most  common  order  of  crystalliza- 
tion is  :  (1)  plagioclase  accompanied  or  followed  by  the  femie 
minerals;  (2)  microperthite  and  quartz.  The  rock  is  nearly 
everywhere  full  of  irregular  slickensided  fractures  filled  with 
the  secondary  minerals,  especially  epidote.  The  epidote,  as 
well  as  the  granite  walls,  is  slickensided. 

Older  Felsite. — Felsltes,  not  including  those  in  the  Blue 
Hills,  are  found  more  or  less  abundantly  over  much  of  the 
same  area  as  the  biotite-granite  series.  They  vary  somewhat 
in  texture  and  mineral  composition.  Where"  porphyritic,  the 
chief  feldspar  is  gray  to  white  plagioclase,  more  or  less  altered 
to  sericite  and  epidote.  Quartz  phenocrysts  are  also  com- 
monly present.  The  predominating  femic  mineral  is  green 
hornblende,  more  or  less  chloritized.  The  gronndraass  is  even- 
mierogrannlar. 

Qwincy  Alkaline  Granite  Series. — The  Quincy  granite 
series  covers  a  roughly  elliptical  area,  with  an  east^west  major 
axis,  extending  across  Milton  and  Quincy,  including  the  entire 
Bine  Hill  range,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Braintree  and  Wey- 
mouth. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  an  east-west  fault  con- 
tact with  the  Boston  Basin  sediments ;  on  the  south  in  Brain- 
tree  by  another  east-west  fault,  and  farther  west  by  uncom- 
formable  contact  with  the  Noi"folk  Basin  sediments.     Certain 
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irreealarities  in  these  boundaries  are  due  to  faults  of  north- 
6onln  trend,  which  offset  the  east-west  faults. 

The  series  includes  rather  coarse-  to  medium-grained  ;j;raiiite, 
granite  porphyry,  and  quartz  ponjhyry,  all  of  essentially  simi- 
lar composition.  The  color  of  trie  unoxidized  rock  is  mostly 
a  dark  bluish,  less  commonly  greenish,  gray ;  that  of  the  oxi- 
dized rock  pink  to  red.  The  chief  minerals  are  micro perthite, 
in  which  the  potassic  member  is  mici-ocline,  nsnally  without 
the  characteristic  gitter  structure,  and  the  sodic  member  is 
albite.  The  latter  is  equal  to,  or  slightly  dominant  over,  the 
microcline,  and  in  many  thin  sections  forms  outer  rims  which 
have  the  same  orientation  as  the  albite  streaks  within  the  crys- 
tal. There  is  little  plagioclase  independently  crystallized. 
The  femic  accessory  minerals  are  riebeckitic  ampliibole  and 
aegirite  in  megascopic  dense  crystals,  and  also  in  crystallites 
enclosed  by  feldspar  and  quartz,  Aegirite  commonly  forms  a 
border  around  nebeckite.  The  quartz  forms  glassy  grains, 
more  or  less  darkened  by  femic  inclusions.  The  only  products 
of  deep-seated  alteration  are  inky-blue  crocidoiite  and  magne- 
tite derived  from  the  femic  minerals  and  developed  in  films 
along  alickensided  joint  surfaces.  Epidote  and  chlorite 
are  entirely  absent,  even  where  the  minerals  of  the  rock  have 
been  mashed  and  recrystallized  along  slickensided  fractnres. 
The  apparent  order  of  crystallization  is  :  (1)  microperthite,  (2) 
femic  minerals  and  quartz.  Chemical  analyses  show  but  traces 
of  lime  and  magnesia,* 

Thus  the  Quincy  granite  series  differs  markedly  from  the 
biotite-granite  series  in  texture,  mineral  and  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  in  tJie  absence  of  altei-ation  products,  and  is  readily 
distinguished  in  fresh  specimens  and  especially  in  thin-sections. 
There  may,  however,  be  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  highly  weathered  and  bleached  pebbles  of  the  two 
rocka. 

The  porphyry  phases  of  the  Quincy  granite  are  limited  to 
the  nine  Hills  range,  and  mark  the  upper  contact  zone  of  the 
intrusive  mass-f  Their  present  limited  extent  is  believed  due 
to  an  upward  tilting  of  the  mass  to  the  north,  before  or  during 
tiie  period  of  folding  and  compression  faulting,  followed  by 
prolonged  erosion,  which  has  to-day  left  only  the  least  elevated 
portion  of  the  inclined  upper  contact  zone.  The  superior 
weathering  qualities  of  the  porphyry  phases  in  comparison  to 
those  of  the  normal  granite  account  for  the  relief  and  position 
of  the  Bine  Hills, 

•  H.  S.  WaBhington,  Prof.  P»per,  U.  S.  Qsol.  Survey,  No.  14,  1908,  p.  U4. 
The  onaljrsU  shows  O'd  per  ceni  CaO,  and  a  trace  of  HgO.  Acoordii^  to  T. 
NelBOD  Dale  (Boll.  U.  S.  Owl.  Surve; ,  No,  »54,  1U08,  p.  B4),  one  half  of  th« 
CaO  is  present  as  CaCO,. 

t  For  detailed  evideoce  see  W.  O.  Croeby,  op.  cit.  p.  364. 
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A  minor  phase  of  the  series  in  "West  Quincy  is  a  basic  alka- 
line porphyry,  containing  mieroperthite  as  pheooeryst*  and 
augite  as  a  conetituent  of  the  grouudmase.  The  groundmass, 
where  noted  along  faults  or  shear  zones,  is  altered  more  or  less 
to  epidote.  This  is  evidence  that  where  the  composition  of  the 
rock  was  favorable,  i.  e.,  where  lime-alumina  silicates  were 
present,  alteration  to  epidote  took  place  during  the  period  of 
compression.  The  absence,  therefore,  of  such  alteration  pro- 
ducts as  epidote  and  chlorite  in  the  Quincy  granite  seems  due 
rather  to  the  absence  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  rock  than, 
as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  to  any  wide  difference  in  age. 

Alkali  Felait^. — The  Quincy  granite  series  is  cut,  on,  and 
west  of,  Pine  Hill  in  West  Quincy,  by  an  irregular  mass  of 
felsite,  which  may  be  confused  megascopically  with  the  felsites 
above  mentioned  ;  but  the  microscope  proves  it  to  be  of  dis- 
tinctly alkalic  character,  and  closely  related  to  the  Quincy 
granite  in  mineral  composition.  Intrusive  bodies  of  the  same 
ivpe  of  felsite  are  found  at  a  few  other  places  in  the  Blue 
flills,  and  an  extrusive  body  lies  between  Pine  Hill  and  the 
ponds  to  the  south. 

Eeidence  in  the  Botton  Basin. 

The  Boston  Basin  sediments,  assigned  to  the  Carboniferous 
Age,  include  a  thick  mass  of  Roxbury  conglomerate  conform- 
ably overlain  by  the  Cambridge  slate.  They  are  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  fault  scarp,  which  extends  west-southwest  from 
Lvnn  to  Waltham  or  farther,  and  separates  them  from  the 
hiila  of  granite,  diorite,  and  felsite;  on  the  south  bv  another 
fanit,  of  nearly  east-west  trend,  which  separates  them  from 
the  Quincy  granite.  The  sediments  narrow  westward,  and  end 
in  a  narrow  band  which  curves  southward  through  !Needham 
and  Dover.  The  whole  series  is  thrown  into  a  series  of  nearly 
east-west  folds,  the  erosion  of  which  has  left  alternating  bands 
of  conglomerate  and  slate. 

The  conglomerate  with  its  intercalated  sandy  and  slaty  beds, 
consists  chiefly  of  felsite,  granite,  and  quartzite  fragments, 
with  a  minor  amount  of  basic  igneous  rocks  and  Cambriau 
slate.  The  felsite  pebbles  are,  in  most  cases,  readily  identified 
m^ascopically  as  derived  from  the  older  felsite  masses.  A 
few,  which  resemble  the  younger  alkaline  felsite  megascop- 
ically, have  been  proved  in  thin-section  to  belong  to  the  older 
felsite.  The  granite  pebbles  also  have  been  proved  megascop; 
ieally  and  microscopically  to  belong  to  the  biotite-granite  series, 
though  an  occasional  pebble  resembles  closely  the  much 
weathered  surfaces  of  Quincy  granite.  Slaty  intercalated  beds 
are,   so   far   as  seen,  of  prevailing  reddish  or  purplish  color. 
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Tliese  colore  are  also  present  in  the  matrix  of  the  conglomerate 
where  not  obscured  by  the  abundance  of  pebbles  or  by  a 
strong  development  of  green  alteration  minerals. 

The  Cambridge  state,  which  overlies  the  conglomerate  con- 
formably, is  characterized  by  a  bluish  gray  to  nearly  black 
color,  and  by  a  distinct,  though  not  prominent,  banding. 

While  evidence  throughout  the  Basin  is  of  general  import- 
ance, that  of  most  criticaf  value  lies  in  the  outcrops  nearest  the 
Quiney  granite  along  the  south  boundary.  The  strnetnral 
relations,  largely  concealed  by  an  extensive  covering  of  glacial 
drift,  have  been  interpreted  as  follows  by  Prof.  Crosby* ;  A 
band  of  arkose,  measuring  from  450  to  500  feet  across  the 
strike  and  dipping  steeply  to  the  north,  extends  eastward  along 
the  boundary  fault  from  north  of  great  Blue  Hill  as  far  as 
East  Milton,  Its  terminations  weat  and  east  are  concealed 
under  drift,  but  evidence  as  a  whole  favors  the  conclusion 
that  its  eastward  end  is  bevelled  off  by  the  fault.  Overlying 
the  arkose  is  a  bed  of  purplish  slate,  100  feet  thick,  and  over 
that  a  conglomerate  extending  through  Milton  Centre  and 
south  of  Forbes  Hill  in  Quiney,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
boundary  fault.  The  dip  of  the  sediments  varies  from  40°  N. 
to  vertical  or  even  slightly  overturned  to  the  north,  and  is 
attributed  in  part  to  the  drag  effected  by  the  faulting.  The 
conglomerate  south  of  Forbes  Hill  is  overlain  by  Cambridge 
slate,  and  has  a  thickness  of  200  to  over  400  feet.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  entire  conglomerate  series  is  far  greater,  and  all  but 
the  upper  part  of  the  series  has  been  concealed  by  the  fault. 
The  displacement  along  the  fault  has  been  estimated  by  Prof. 
Crosby  to  be  at  least  2000  feet,  and  is  believed  to  have  grown 
during  the  deposition  of  the  conglomerate  series.  The  writer's 
own  evidence  neither  confirms  nor  denies  these  conclusions. 

Prof.  Crosby  believed  many  granite  pebbles  in  the  eon- 
glomerate  south  of  Forbes  Hill  to  be  of  weathered  Quiney 
granite,  but  megascopic  and  microscopic  study  by  the  present 
writer  have  failed  to  identify  any  of  the  granite  peboles  as 
belonging  to  the  Quiney  type.  The  so-called  arkose  was 
believed  DOth  by  Prof.  Crosby  and  Dr.  Mansfield  to  contain 
detritus  of  Quiney  granite,  but  microscopic  evidence  fails  to 
confirm  this  opinion.  The  rock  contaitis  no  feldspar,  but  con- 
sists of  purplish  quartz  grains  cemented  and  somewhat 
enlarged  by  a  reerystallized  matrix  of  sericite  and  quartz. 
One  or  two  serici tic  aggregates  found  were  more  suggestive  of 
altered  felsite  than  of  altered  feldspar.  The  "  arkose"  then 
gives  only  negative  evidence.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  in 
flie  biotite  granite,  even  where  much  altered,  the  micropcrthite 
is  very  free  from  sericite ;  also  that  where  the  Qiiincy  granite 
•Op.  cit.,pp.  417-485. 
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is  exposed  adjacent  to  the  fault,  its  pink  microperthite  allows 
no  marked  alteration  to  sericite.  It  therefore  seems  probable 
that,  had  the  "  arkose"  been  deiived  from  the  Quincy  granite, 
cooeiderable  mici'operthite  wonld  be  found  in  thin-section. 

This  evidence  also  disproves  tlie  suggestion  of  Dr.  Mans- 
field* that  the  arkose  was  the  basal  member  of  the  series,  rest- 
ing n  neon  form  ably  upon  the  Qnincy  granite,  and  that  the 
boundary  fanlt  lay  some  distance  to  the  north.  Further  evi- 
dence against  this  suggestion  was  found  by  the  present  writer 
in  the  summer  of  1909  at  Blue  Hill  village,  where  a  new  road 
eat  had  exposed  the  Quincy  granite  in  fault  contact  with  the 
"arkose."  The  exposure  was  small,  but  showed  the  fault  to 
be  reversed.  Its  strike  crossed  that  of  the  "  arkose"  at  a  very 
low  Angle,  its  dip  was  uneven  but  averaged  about  80°  south. 
The  dip  of  the  "  arkose"  was  very  steep  to  the  north. 

The  above  evidence  ie  reasonable  proof  that  the  portion  of 
the  conglomerate  series  now  exposed  in  the  Boston  Basin  was 
not  derived  from  the  Quincy  granite;  but  the  absence,  onthe 
other  hand,  of  any  intrusions  from  the  Quincy  granite  series 
into  the  conglomerate  series  fails  to  indicate  that  the  latter  is 
older  than  the  former.     Evidence  thus  far  is  wholly  negative. 

Evidence  in  the  Norfolk  Basin. 

The  Norfolk  Basin  comprises  a  series  of  sediments,  extend- 
ing in  a  belt  one  to  over  two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  from  Great 
Pond  in  Braintree  west-southwest  to  Wrentham,  where  it 
joins  the  Narraf^nsett  Basin.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  con- 
cealed by  drift,  but  is  believed  to  be  a  north-south  fault.  Its 
southern  boundary  is  a  nearly  east-west  fault  which  separates 
it  from  the  biotite-granite  series.  The  northern  boundary, 
within  the  area  considered,  is  the  south  base  of  the  Blue  Hills. 
The  sediments  consist  to  some  extent  of  very  coarse  conglom- 
erate, gnt  and  arkose,  but  mostly  of  reddish  sandstone  and 
slate.  As  a  whole  they  strike  nearly  east-west,  and  dip  70°  to 
90°  south ;  outcrops  are  few  and  far  between,  but  their  atti- 
tude as  a  whole  is  suggestive  of  a  monoclinal,  or  closely  folded 
synclinal  structure  bevelled  by  the  south  boundary  fault,  and 
modified  by  minor  fanlts  along  certain  shaly  beds.  One  or 
two  outcrops  on  tlie  west  side  of  Great  Pond  have  a  nearly 
southward  strike  and  westward  dip,  indicating  a  westward 
pitching  syncline.  The  minor  faults  are  more  or  less  clearly 
exposed  in  the  railroad  cuts  about  three  miles  soutJiwest  of 
Great  Blue  Hill. 

The  lowest  member  of  the  series  is  called  by  Prof.  Crosby 

ft  "  ^ant  conglomerate."     It  is  exposed  intermittently  along 

•Op.  cit.,  p.  S06. 
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the  base  of  the  Bine  Hills  from  north  of  Great  Pond  westward 
to  Houghton's  Pond.  Its  dip  is  nearly,  or  qnite,  verticaJ.  It 
is  composed  chiefly  of  bowlders,  up  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  of 
a  dark  reddish  granite-porphyry,  with  smaller  rounded  pebbles 
of  felsite,  slates,  and  sandstones.  The  matrix  is  incotjspicuons, 
sare  in  occasional  sandy  or  shaly  lenses,  whiuh  have  a  red 
color. 

Prof.  Crosby*  considered  that  the  granite-porphyry  bowlders 
had  been  derived  from  the  adjacent  liills  of  Quincy  granite- 
porphyry  ;  and  accordingly,  that  the  giant  conglomerate  was  a 
basal  conglomerate ;  bnt  Dr.  Manstieldt  failed  to  identify  any 

Sebbles  of  the  Quincy  granite  series  in  the  giant  conglomerate, 
nding  onlygranite  of  uie  biotite  type.  He,  therefore,  favored 
the  conclusion  that  the  giant  conglomerate  was  not  basal  and 
tLat  the  true  basal  member  had  been  concealed  throngti  down- 
fanlting  along  the  present  base  of  the  Blue  Hills. 

The  writer  first  visited  the  locality  with  Prof.  Crosby  in 
1909,  and  later  made  a  microscopic  study  of  the  granite-por- 
phyry then  collected.  It  proved  undoubtedly  to  be  of  the 
Quincy  type,  and  was  free  from  sericite,  epidote,  and  chlorite. 
Some  of  the  bowlders  in  the  conglomerate  contained  portions 
of  small  quartz  veins  which  did  not  pass  in  the  matrix.  The 
same  type  of  quartz  vein  was  found  in  the  adjacent  granite- 
porphyry  ledges.  The  felsite  pebbles  were  not  studied  in 
thin-aeetion,  and  may  be  partly  or  wholly  derived  from  the 
older  felsite,  but  their  study  was  not  neeessai-y,  so  long  as  the 
character  of  the  granite-porphyry  was  proved.  Evidence  thus 
proves  the  presence  of  Quincy  granite  detritus  in  the  exposed 
sediments  oi  the  Norfolk  Basin,  and  its  absence  in  the  exposed 
sediments  of  the  Boston  Basin. 

The  giant  conglomerate,  where  measured,  has  an  exposed 
thickness  of  450  to  500  feet.  It  grades  abruptly  upward  into' 
a  greenish  gray  sericitic  grit,  or  fine  conglomerate,  in  which 
only  one  or  two  small  pebbles  of  Quincy  granite-porphyry  have 
been  found.  Thin  lenses  of  red  shale  or  line  sandstone  are 
also  intercalated  in  the  grit.  The  best  exposure  of  this  grada- 
tional  relation  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  eastward-flowing 
stream,  south  of  Bear  Hill  and  but  a  few  steps  west  of  the  fork 
in  the  north-south  road  (Randolph  Ave.).  The  grit  on  tbe 
south  side  of  tbe  stream  passes  upward  into  red  sandstone  and 
slate,  which,  to  the  southwest  along  the  railroad,  gives  way  to 
gray  sandstone  and  slate.:^ 

•  Op.  cit.,  pp,  471^78.  t  Op.  cit.,  pp.  231-238. 

X  The  ontcropB  of  gray  sandatone  and  shale  are  iaolaC^d  and  their  strati- 
graphic  poBJtiou  nncertain.  They  may  overlie  the  red  naiidstoiie,  or  may  be 
the  eqniTalent  ot  the  grit  or  fine  conglomerate  and  fonn  the  sonth  limb  of  a 
sjncline.  In  figs.  3  and  4,  the  gray  sandatone  ie  shown  tentKtively  above 
the  red  sandgtone. 
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Field  study  of  the  giant  conglomerate  proveet'liat  bowlders 
and  pebbles  of  Qiiinc;  granite-porphyry  are  confined  to  those 
ontcrop  close  to  the  south  base  of  the  Blue  Hills  range. 
Sever^  outcrops  of  coarse  conglomerate  were  studied  along, 
and  near,  the  cnrving  road  {Peennit  St.)  which  borders  the 
Neponset  Kirer  swamp,  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  Great 
Bine  Hill,  and  here,  too,  pebbles  of  the  Quincy  granite  series 
were  found  to  be  limited  to  the  northernmost  exposures,  giving 
way  southward  to  an  increasing  number  of  the  epidotic  granite, 
felsite,  quartzite,  and  slate  pebbles.  The  giant  character  of 
the  conglomerate,  however,  prevailed  even  where  pebbles  of 
the  Quincy  series  were  inconspicuous  or  absent.  Thin  pebbly 
beds  in  the  red  and  gray  sandstones  and  shales  were  found  in 
several  places,  and  in  these  too  the  absence  of  Qnincy  granite 
material  and  abundance  of  pebbles  derived  from  the  biotite 
granite  series  is  the  rule  without  exception. 

Interpret  ATI  0!T  of  Strcctuke, 

Significance  of  the  Giant  Conalomerate. — There  can,  there- 
fore, be  little  doubt  that  the  stnctly  local  giant  conglomerate 
is  the  basal  member  of  the  Norfolk  Basin  sediments  along  the 
Bine  Hills. 

The  presence  in  the  conglomerate  of  bowlders  and  pebbles 
of  only  the  granite-porphyry  phase  implies  that  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  Quincy  granite  mass  could  have  been  exposed  at 
the  time.  Again,  the  gradation  upward  from  the  giant  con- 
glomerate into  the  grit,  sandstone,  and  shale,  of  different  com- 
position is  evidence  that  the  Quincy  granite  maes  was  protected 
from  erosion  durijig  the  deposition  of  all  but  the  basal  member 
of  the  Norfolk  Basin  sediments.  Whether  it  was  submerged 
below  sea-level,'  or  bnrred  beneath  continental  deposits,  is  a 
question  beyond  thescope  of  the  present  paper.  The  consider- 
able thickness,  450-500  feet,  of  so  extremely  coarse  a  conglom- 
erate, and  the  absence  in  it  of  sharply  angular  bowlders  suggest 
a  deposit  similar  in  origin  to  an  alluvial  cone,  or  an  accumula- 
tion at  the  base  of  a  wave-beaten  cliff  as  the  original  form  of 
the  giant  conglomerate.  Either  of  these  forms,  as  well  as  the 
submergence  of  the  Quincy  granite  mass  during  sedimentation, 
would  accord  with  Prof.  Crosby's  conclusion  that  the  sedi- 
ments were  depositedin  a  graben.*  The  bulk  of  the  Norfolk 
Basin  sediments  were  derived  from  a  land  composed  of  the 
biotite-grauite  series,  the  older  felsite,  and  the  Cambrian  sedi- 
ments. 

Whether  or  not  identical  conditions  then  existed  along  the 
Dortli  boundary  of  the  Quincy  granite  mass  is  an  unanswerable 
•W.  O.  Crosby,  op.  cit.,pp.  B0(U508. 
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qnestion.  If  they  did,  pebbles  from  the  granite  mass  mnst 
ttiere  too  have  formed  only  a  local  basal  member  of  the  Boston 
Basin  sediments,  before  the  Qnincy  granite  was  protected  from 
erosion.  The  absence  of  such  a  basal  member  from  the  sur- 
face to-day  may  be  attributed  to  the  formation  of  the  bound- 
ary fault,  which  left  only  the  npper  part  of  the  conglomerate 
exposed  on  the  downthrow  side. 

Significance  of  faults. — Two  principal  systems  of  faults 
are  generally  recognized  through  the  formations  involved  in 
the  present  discussion — one  of  nearly  east-west,  the  other  of 
north-Bouth  trend.     Four  faults  of  the  east-west  system  are  of 

Fig.  a. 


FiQ.  2.  Hap  showing  the  Qnincj  granite  maas,  with  the  adjacent  parts  oE 
the  BoetoD  and  Norfolk  Busius,  and  the  stirrounding  area  of  biotite  granite 
and  feldBite.  Only  ai'laal  eiposarsB  are  mapped  within  the  two  aedimeTl- 
tsry  basins.  Bonndariea  not  deflnitety  meotloned  in  the  text  are  based  on 
Prof.  Oroaby's  deseriptiona.  {Op.  cit.l  Streama,  roada,  etc.,  are  copied 
from  parts  of  the  Boston,  Boston  Bay,  Dedham,  and  Abington  topographic 
sheets  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 

especial  importance  in  the  present  instance.  Two  are  repre- 
sented on  the  map  (fig.  2),  a  third  passes  through  Newton 
Centre  and  Brookline  in  the  middle  of  the  Boston  Basin,  and 
the  fourth  forms  the  north  boundary  of  the  Boston  Basin. 
These  are  interpreted  as  compression  faults  for  the  following 
reasons: — The  southernmost  fault  is  almost  entirely  concealed 
by  drift;  but,  where  exposed  in  the  railroad  cuts  at  Weymouth 
Landing,  the  wall  rocks,  especially  the  Cambrian  slates,  are 
highly  slickensided  and  shovr  the  general  eifects  of  intenee 
compression  and  shearing.     The  fanlt  plane  is  nearly  or  quite 
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vertical,  but,  ae  a  whole,  dipB  steeply  to  the  south  with  granite 
as  the  hanging  wall.*  In  the  Norfolk  Baein,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  strata  lie  nearly  or  quite  vertical.  Furthermore, 
slaty  cleavage,  minor  faults,  and  the  more  or  less  conspicuous 
development  of  secondary  mica,  all  bear  witness  to  intense 
compression.  In  a  compressed  area  consisting  of  granite  and 
fine  sediments,  the  great  contrast  in  resistance  to  stress  would 
promote  a  thrust  fault  between  the  two. 

The  fault  between  the  Quincy  granite  and  the  Soston  Basin 
sediments  has  already  been  described  as  of  a  reversed  charac- 
ter. Shearing  eSects  are  excellently  shown  in  the  "arkose" 
by  minor  vein-filled  joints,  and  by  the  cleavage  in  slate  part- 
ings, both  diagonal  to  the  dip  of  the  beds  and  to  the  trend  of 
the  fault.  These  facta,  together  with  the  semi-metamorphic 
character  of  the  "arkose,"  favor  the  interpretation  of  the  fault 
as  one  of  compression. 

The  Newton  Centre  fault  needs  no  discnssion.  Exposures 
of  it  show  the  slate  overridden  by  conglomerate  in  au  over- 
turned syncline. 

The  northern  boundary  fault  of  the  Boston  Basin  is  com- 
pletely concealed  and  evidence  regai'ding  it  cannot  be  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  a  small  area  of  conglomerate  and  sandstone  in 
Medford  sliows  the  effects  of  severe  compression,  and  the  large 
Xledford  diabase  dike  crosses  the  fault  witliout  sending  branches 
along  it.  There  must,  therefore,  liave  been  intense  compres- 
sion along  the  fanit,  and  the  fault  must  have  remained  tightly 
sealed  after  its  formation.  There  exists,  also,  as  along  the 
southernmost  of  the  fanlts,  the  contact  between  rigid  granite 
and  the  more  flexible  sediments.  As  these  faults  all  lie  nearly 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  folds,  it  seems  proper  to  attribute  both 
faults  and  folds  to  a  single  period  of  compression.  Movement 
along  these  faults  may  have  been  accompanied  by  some  rota- 
tioD  of  the  fanlt  blocks,  as  will  be  shown  beyond.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that,  both  before  and  after  the  compression  period,  nor- 
mal faulting  may  have  taken  place  along  some  of  these  planes, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obscure  the  effects  of  the  com- 
pression faulting. 

Geologic  History. — A  restoration  of  original  conditions 
which  accord  with  the  present  stnicture  is  represented  ia  tig. 
3.  The  Quincy  granite  mass,  with  only  its  top  exposed  to  ero- 
sion through  a  cover  of  Cambrian  slates,  then  formed  a  rela- 
tively low  prominence  within  a  lowland  or  shallow  sea,  floored 
wholly  or  m  part  with  Cambrian  slate  of  moderate  dip.  The 
enrronnding  highlands  were  made  up  of  the  biotite-granite 
series,  older  feleites,  and  remnants  of  Cambrian  strata. 
Deposition  of  detritus  from  the  highlands,  and  in  the  lowland, 
•  W.  0.  Crosbj,  op.  clt..  p.  392,  et  seq. 
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or  shallow  eea,  was  accompanied  by  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
region,  and  resulted  ic  a  great  thickness  of  conglomerate  find 
sandstones.  During  the  first  stages  of  deposition,  the  local  giant 
conglomerate  of  the  Norfolk  Basin  {and  perhaps  also  of  the 
Boston  Basin)  was  laid  down,  but  the  Quincy  granite  nsase 
was  soon  covered  and  protected  from  the  erosion.  The  great 
thickness  of  conglomerate  in  the  Boston  Basin,  according  to 


Fio.  8.  Hypothetical  aection  showing  the  anppoaed  relatiuns  between  the 
eedimeDts  of  the  Boston  nnd  Norfolk  Basina  before  folding  and  fanlting. 
The  red  siinastotte  of  the  Norfolk  Basin  must,  nccordiiiR  to  this  view,  have 
been  in  general  equivalent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  conglomerate — "  nrhose  " 
aeries  of  the  Boston  Basin,  the  size  of  fragments  diminishing  and  the  amonnt 
of  red  olaj  matrix  incrsBBinK  southward.  The  position  of  the  gra}'  Band- 
stone  of  the  Norfolk  Basin,  as  stated  in  the  text,  ie  open  to  itnestion.  Prof. 
Crosby's  graben  theory  is  generally  applicable  to  the  lower  half  of  the  sec- 
tion, bat,  according  Co  the  writer's  conclnaions.  the  two  basins  most  have 
been  continuons  after  the  deposition  of  the  basal  strata. 

this  hypothesis,  is  largely  represented  in  the  Norfolk  Basin  bj 
grit  and  reddish  sandstone  and  slate,  and  implies  that  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  sediments  lay  to  the  nortli  and  west.  The 
c<Mor  of  the  red  sandstones  is  due  to  a  dimiuisliing  in  size  and 
quantity  of  gray  rock  and  mineral  fragments,  and  to  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  red  clay  which  forms  the  matrix  of 
the  conglomerate  in  both  basins.  Continued  subsidence  and 
gradual  change  of  climatic  conditions  caused  the  gradation 
from  conglomerate  through  sandstone  and  slate,  and  finally 
into  the  blue-black  Cambridge  slate.  How  far  southward  the 
latter  extended  is  questionable,  but  its  thickness,  possibly  2000 
ft.  or  more,*  in  the  Boston  Basin  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  it  formerly  extended  over  the  sediments  of  the 
Norfolk  Basin  also. 

Following  this  period  of  deposition  came  one  of  north-south 

tangential  compression.     The  mass  of  newly  formed  sediments 

offered  the  least  resistance  to  deformation  and,  yielding  between 

the  blocks  of  rigid  biotite  granite,  were  resolved  into  a  series  of 

*  L.  LaForge,  qaoted  by  J.  B.  Honsfield,  op.  cit.,  p.  196. 
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folds.  The  soatbernmost  fold  in  question,  a  close  syncline 
(simple  or,  perhaps,  compound)  gave  way  under  excessive  strain 
to  a  compression  fault  (tig,  41,  Similarly  tlie  syncline  forming 
on  the  north  side  of  the  rigid  Quinej  granite  mass  gave  way  to 
a  compression  fault,  the  rigid  granite  riding  np  against  the  con- 
glomerate and  "arkose."  The  vertical  dip  of  the  giant  con- 
glomerate close  to  the  Qnincy  granite  mass  indicates  that  the 

Fig.  4. 


Fio.  4.  N-S  gectioD  through  B«sr  Hill  (see  flg.  2)  Bhowing  relation 
between  the  sediments  of  the  Boston  and  Norfolk  BasinB.  The  componnd 
B^clinftl  Btmctnre  of  the  Norfolk  Basin,  thongh  yexy  possible,  is  bfpottaetl- 
ul,  and  serves  to  indicate  the  acoant  of  compression  expressed  in  ontcrop. 
An  eqaallj  good  interpret  a  tioo.  based  npon  the  attitades  of  oatcropB, 
wonld  be  a  simple  close  ayuclinal  fold  with  the  sonth  limb  reiDOTsd  bj 
faalting.  The  "arkose"  of  the  Boston  Basin  is  exposed  only  along  the 
bonndarj  fanlt.  Its  total  eiteut  ia  not  known.  Vertical  scale  sbont  twice 
the  horizontal. 

fault  block  (or  blocks)  containing  the  present  exposed  mass  of 
Quiitcy  granite  must  have  suffered  some  rotation  during  fault- 
ing. This  rotation,  as  already  slated,  accounts  for  the  position 
of  the  still  uneroded  portion  of  the  porphyry  contact  zone. 
According  to  Prof.  Crosby's  interpretation,  the  Quincy  gran- 
ite mass  was  a  tilted  fault  block  prior  to  the  period  of  folding 
and  compresaion  faulting.  Such  earlier  tilting  may  have  been 
iucreaaed  by  the  later  rotation. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  compressed  area,  the  granite  was 
throat  from  the  north  ^jainst  the  sediments  to  form  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  four  faults.  The  Newton  Centre  fault  resulted 
in  the  breaking  of  an  overturned  eyncline,  relatively  massive 
conglomerate  overriding  relatively  plastic  slate  from  the  north. 
Other  minor  compression  faults  were  formed,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  mentioned  ;  but  they  are  ineonspicuons  beside 
the  foDT  jnst  considered. 

These  movements  were  accompanied  by  the  development  of 
secondary  minerals,  depending  upon  the  composition  of  the 
rock.     Qnartz  and  sericite  are  the  most  common  minerals  in 
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the  eediinents,  thonpli  epidote,  clilonte,  and  aalcite  are  eon- 
epicuouB  in  places.  The  rigid  biotite-granite  batholith  yielded 
to  compression,  not  through  folding,  but  through  complex 
fracturing,  and  in  these  fractures,  as  well  as  tiiroiighout  the 
rock,  the  secondary  minerals,  quartz,  sericite,  epidote,  chlorite, 
and  caleite,  were  formed  through  alteration  of  lime-  and  mag- 
nesia-alnmina  silicates.  The  slickensided  character  of  the  frac- 
ture fillings  shows  that  these  minerals  had,  in  part  at  least, 
been  deposited  before  the  movements  ceased. 

The  Qnincy  granite,  containing  hardly  more  than  a  trace  of 
either  lime  or  magnesia,  was  chemically  more  stable  under  the 
conditions  of  compression.  Even  the  highly  fractnred  exposure 
at  the  fault  contact  in  Blue  Hill  village  shows  no  conspicuoos 
secondary  minerals,  other  than  quartz  in  veinlets,  which  may 
well  have  been  derived  from  the  contacting  arkose.  Crocido- 
lite  and  m^netite  (as  alteration  products)  appear  limited  to 
films  along  slickensided  joints. 

The  greater  freedom  of  the  Quincy  granite  from  minor  coni- 

flex  fractures  would  seem  dependent  on  this  same  condition, 
ts  greater  immunity  from  alteration  gave  it  greater  resistance 
to  tlie  compressive  movement,  and  it  yielded  by  relatively  few 
persistent  fractures,  which  are  represented  in  its  quarries  to-day 
by  highly  slickensided  joints  of  nearly  east-west  strike  and 
either  northward  or  southward  dip.  The  greater  tendency  of 
the  biotite  granite  to  alter  weakened  its  resisting  powers,  and 
it  yielded,  not  only  along  major  joints  and  faults,  bnt  espec- 
ially along  the  numberless  minor  fractures,  ic  which  the 
secondary  minerals  had  the  opportunity  to  form. 

Subsequent  events  in  the  geologic  history  of  the  district, 
while  of  general  interest,  are  ofno  great  immediate  importance. 
The  only  events  which  deserve  mention  here  are :  (1)  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  faults,  with  nearly  north-south  trend, 
which  offset  the  compression  faults;  (2)  long  continued  erosion 
which  resulted  in  the  dissected  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary*  pene- 
plains and  removed  the  sediments  from  the  upthrow  sides  of 
the  compression  faults;  and  (3)  glaciation,  which  has  greatly 
obscured  field  evidence. 

Further  Questions  of  Correlation. — The  writer  showed  in  a 
former  paperf  that  seaiments  generally  recognized  as  Carbo- 
niferous along  the  western  edge  of  the  Narragansett  Basin 
were  older  than  the  Sterling  granite  batholith — a  reddish 
gneissoid  biotite  granite  without  marked  hydro-thermal  altera- 
tion, and  with  a  minor  phase  of  muscovite  granite.  It  is 
shown  in  the  present  paper  that  the  sediments  of  the  Boston 
and  Xorfolk  Basins,  also  generally  recognized  as  Carbonifer- 
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oos,  are  younger  than  all  the  granites  which  lie  adjacent  to 
them,  incJnding  a  reddish  biotite  granite.  Fossil  plants,* 
found  at  certain  points  in  both  the  Narraganaett  and  the 
adjoining  contiguous  Norfolk  Basin,  are  the  principal  evi- 
dence of  the  Carboniferous  age.  The  qnestions  now  arise  : — 
(1)  are  there  in  the  region  two  batholiths  of  reddish  biotite 
gi-anite,  one  non-gneissoid,  but  epidotized,  and  older  than 
all  the  sediments,  and  the  other  gneissoid,  but  not  greatly 
epidotized,  and  younger  than  all  the  sediments  1  (2)  Do 
both  granites  belong  to  the  same  batholith.  in  portions 
of  which  the  gneissoid  structure  was  developed  by  eom- 
prcseive  forces  acting  during,  or  closely  after,  intrusion, 
and  in  other  {or  in  part  the  sanie)  portions  of  which  epidotiza- 
tion  was  developed  by  mnch  later  compressive  forces  acting 
long  after  the  granite  had  beconie  rigid  and  had  cooled  far 
below  its  crystallization  temperature.  If  the  latter  ease  can 
be  proved,  there  must  be  a  pronounced  unconformity  separat- 
ing these  sediments  of  the  Narragansett  Basin  older  than  the 
granite  from  those  in  the  Narragansett  and  Norfolk  Basins 
which  are  younger  than  the  granite-f 

The  above  questions,  suggested  by  the  facts  presented  in  this 
paper,  outline  further  interesting  problems  to  be  investigated 
in  the  region  of  eastern  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  but 
their  solutions  may  depend  upon  the  stndy  and  solution  of 
many  minor  problems  throughont  the  whole  region.  Some  of 
these  more  special  problems  are  now  under  consideration. 

S'lmmary, 

The  igneous  rocks  in  the  area  studied  include  an  altered  bio- 
tite granite  series,  an  older  felsite  series,  the  Quincy  alkaline 
granite  series,  and  alkaline  felsite ;  the  sediments,  mnch  folded, 
are  the  conglomerates,  sandstones  and  slates  of  the  Boston  and 
Norfolk  Basins.  The  principal  boundaries  between  sedimentary 
and  igneous  rocks  are  faults  of  nearly  east-west  trend,  with  one 
exception — along  the  south  edge  of  the  Quincy  granite  mass, 
where  the  basal  and  strictly  local  "  giant  conglomerate"  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  bowlders  of  Quincy  granite-porphyry.  At  no 
other  place  have  pebbles  of  the  Quincy  granite  series  been 
found  in  the  sediments  of  either  basin.  The  evidence  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Quincy  granite  mass  formed  a  low 
prominence  which  suffered  erosion  for  a  time,  but  was  soon 

•Crosby  aod  BnTton,  thia  Jonrnal.  vol.  ii.  Bar,  3,  1880,  pp.  416-420; 
Shaler,  WoodwortU,  aad  Foerete,  U.  S.  Geo).  Sarv.,  Mon.  xxxiii,  1809. 

t  J.  B.  'Woodworth  (Mon.  ixiiii,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.,  189B,  p.  186)  ang- 
geeted  that  on  nDCOiitormit;  migbt  exist  in  tbe  tipper  portion  of  tbe  Narra- 
ganiett  aediments,  and  tliat  the  yonnger  of  tbe  aedimenta  might  then  be 
correlated  ae  Fermiau. 
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buriei'1  beneath  a  fi;reat  thickneEs  of  EedimeDt^,  A  period  of 
nortb-eonth  compression  ensued,  throwing  the  sediments  into 
east-west  folds.  The  sontbemmost  fold  in  the  area,  a  syncline, 
gave  way  under  severe  corapreesion  te  a  fanlt,  granite  riding 
up  gainst  sandstone  and  slate.  Similarly  another  fault  devel- 
oped on  the  north  side  of  the  Quincy  granite,  the  granite  riding 
up  against  conglomerate  and  arkose,  and  concealing  the  basal 
member  of  the  sediments,  where  Quincy  granite  pebbles 
would  be  expected. 

The  contrast  in  alteration  is  noted  between  the  epidotized 
biotite  granite  and  the  relatively  unaltered  Quincy  granite,  and 
evidence  is  offered  to  show  that  the  former,  containing  lime- 
and  magnesia-alumina  silicates  was  especially  subject  to  altera- 
tion, while  the  latter,  containing  no  lime  or  magnesia,  was 
relatively  stable  under  conditions  of  compression.  The  differ- 
ence seems  due  to  composition,  and  not,  as  might  at  first  be 
supposed,  to  great  contrast  in  age. 

The  above  conclusions  give  rise  to  further  questions  regard- 
ing the  correlation  of  granites  and  of  sedimentary  formatioiia 
in  Rhode  Island  and  eastern  Massachusetts. 
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Art.  IV. — The  PnMem  of  Xeromorphy  in  the   Vegetation 
of  the  Ca/rhoniferons  Period ;  by  Alfred  Dachnow6ki. 

The  comparatively  abundant  inforraation  which  we  possess 
concerning  the  present  vegetation  in  aspect,  form,  stnietnre 
and  function  as  related  to  differencea  in  pliysical,  cliemical  and 
biolc^ical  factors,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  absence  of  a 
correlation  of  similar  data  as  regards  environmental  conditions 
daring  geological  periods.  From  the  point  of  view  of  ecology, 
the  vegetation  conditions  of  the  past  are  of  considerable  value, 
however  the  method  of  endeavor  to  understand  the  factors 
which  the  fossil  plants  record.  Those  who  have  confined  their 
ecological  study  to  the  environmental  investigations  of  the 
present  must  sooner  or  later  test  and  snppleinent  their  investi- 
gations by  reference  to  the  past,  correlate  structural  character- 
istics with  physiological  conditions  of  growth  and  apply  the 
knowledge  of  relations  gained  from  living  plants.  Whether  or 
not  the  data  can  be  accepted  as  sound  IidTes  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence rests  largely  in  the  value  of  the  experimental  work  at 
hand  and  in  the  degree  with  which  they  interpret  many 
apparent  anomalies. 

The  limiting  climatic  and  physiographic  features  which 
characterize  bogs,  and  the  structural  features  and  functions  of 
the  vegetation  peculiar  to  them,  have  seemed  to  the  writer  of 
sufficient  interest  to  invite  attention  to  an  inquiry  on  the  prob- 
able cause  of  the  xerophily  of  many  of  the  Carboniferous 
plants  which  lived  in  swampy  areas.  The  present  paper  is 
mtended,  therefore,  as  a  continuation  of  the  ecological  studies, 
which  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the  vegetation  of  an 
Ohio  bog  and  peat  deposits.  The  problems  involved  in  the 
following  discussion  are  by  no  means  to  be  solved  within  the 
limits  of  this  paper;  merely  an  adjustment  of  perspective  is 
made,  leading  from  a  consideration  of  the  fossiliferous  plant 
remains  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

The  characteristic  xerophily  of  the  Carboniferous  vegetation 
has  been  interpreted  by  geologists  as  indicative  of  a  warmer, 
moister  atmospnere,  more  heavily  charged  with  carbon  dioxide 
than  at  present,*  To  the  writer  the  facts  are  hardly  consistent 
with  the  external  conditions  assumed.  The  supposition  that 
xeromorphy  involves  factors  of  climate  is  not  necessarily 
wrong,  out  calls  for  a  fuller  consideration  and  comparison 
along  with  additional  factors,  the  character  and  magnitude  of 
which  is  capable  of  producing  like  results.  A  more  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  the  phenomenon  of  xerophily  would  be  found 

•  ChmnbOTlin,  T.  C,  and  SaliBbary,  H.  D.,  Geology,  ii,  603,  New  York, 
1906. 
Am.  Jocb.  So.— Fourth  Series,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  187.— July,  1911. 
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in  the  fact  tbat  the  present  vegetation  of  UDdrained  swampB 
and  of  bogs  has  many  of  these  xerophytic  features,  none  of 
which  are  correlated  with  atmospheric  inHuences.  The  chief 
cause  for  both  the  xerophily  of  the  coal  flora  and  the  great 
accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  is  not  to  be  looked  for  merely 
in  climatic  implicatioos.  High  temperature  and  humid  air 
do  not  promote,  in  a  high  degree,  decomposition.  The  for- 
mation of  peat  has  been  reported  even  for  regions  about  the 
equator.*  The  great  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  deposits 
suggests,  however,  that  the  preservation  of  the  debris  was 
favored  by  a  temperate  climate  and  by  agents  in  the  soil  such 
as  are  involved  in  the  accumulation  of  peat  to-day.  Simi- 
larly the  force  of  the  inference  from  the  xerophytic  aspect 
of  the  Carboniferous  vegetation, — namely,  the  peculiarities  of 
leaf  size  and  leaf  structure  for  maintaining  a  balance  between 
supply  and  loss  of  water, — gives  additional  support  to  the 
view  that  the  plants  encountered  adversities  of  soil-water 
content  rather  than  of  climate.  A  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon,  not  controverted  by  any  known  facie,  has 
been  found  in  the  experimental  investigations  of  the  writer  on 
the  reduction  action  and  toxic  character  of  bog  water  and  bop 
6oil,t  the  results  of  which  are  briefly  as  follows.  Poorly 
drained  and  undrained  water  basins  and  lowlands,  whether  in 
areas  characterized  by  limestone  formations,  by  sandstone,  or 
glacial  drift,  become  physiologically  arid  habitats  with  the 
accumulation  of  vegetable  debris.  Although  water  is  so 
abundant  in  bogs  and  swamp,  yet  it  is  largely  unavailable  to 
the  plants  on  account  of  vanous  decomposition  products  due  to 
the  activity  of  low  organisms  in  the  debris-substratum,  eepeo- 
ially  such  saprophytes  as  bacteria  and  fungi.  Feat  soils  con- 
tain bacteria  and  other  fungi  in  greater  number  than  supposed 
hitherto,  inducing  diastatic,  inverting,  proteolytic,  cytoliydro- 
lytic  and  reducing  action  in  the  upper  layer  of  the  substratum. 
They  vary  in  kind  and  number  with  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stratum, and  show  marked  interdependence  as  well  as  antagon- 
istic action.  It  has  been  found  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  injurious  substances  which  must  be  removed 
if  no  deleterious  action  is  to  follow,  and  if  complete  decompo- 
sition of  the  debris  is  not  to  be  retarded.  The  complex  and 
ratiter  ill-deflned,  "humus  acids,"  more  speciticaily  hnmic, 
ulmic,  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids,  are  not  the  important  con- 
stituents to  which  peat  owes  its  antiseptic  properties  and  which 
interfere  with  the  action  of  bacterial  organisms.  In  Ohio  peat 
deposits,  at  least,  tlie   presence  of  injurious  substances  in  the 

*  Potoui^,  H..  Die  EnUtebnng  der  Stainkohle,  152.    Berlin,  IBIO. 
f  Dachnoirski,  A,     The  Vegetation  of  Cranberry  Island  and  iU  retaUons  to 
tha  BnbBtratam,  temperatnn,  ood  evaporation.    Bot.  Oaz.,  li,  1911. 
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subetratnm  is  not  in  direct  relation  to  acidity  in  the  soil.  Testa 
on  the  reducing;  powers  of  peat  soils  show  that  the  wind-driven 
aeration  has  tittle  effect  on  the  peat  sulistratum  beneath  the 
two-foot  level.  A  shallow,  superlicial  zone  of  oxidation  exists 
in  peat  boIIb,  and  the  debris  below  this  is  somotimee  so  charged 
with  injurious  decomposition  products  and  gases,  and  so  far 
nnaiirated  as  to  be  inhospitable  to  all  organisms  but  anaerobic 
bacteria. 

In  the  growing  season  the  temperature  of  peat  soil,  in 
the  more  xerophytic  of  the  succeeding  bog  associations,  is 
not  below  that  of  other  soils.  Rapid  and  passing  changes  of 
air  temperatures  and  the  occasional  extremes  do  not  affect  the 
substratum  temperatures.  Only  average  effects  prevail  and 
the  great  periodic  seasonal  changes  of  the  dominant  climate. 
The  temperatures  of  the  deeper  peat  strata  indicate  that  there 
is  scarcely  anything  of  a  seasonal  descent.  The  continued 
growth  and  persistence  of  the  closely  related  plant  association 
and  the  slow  succession  of  vegetation  types  in  a  habitat  of  that 
character  is  no  longer  incomprehensible  if  we  remember  that 
the  vegetation  grows  on  top  of  the  accumulating  debris  and 
that  the  water  table  is  always  at  a  high  level.  The  disturbance 
of  the  balance  produced  in  the  soil  is  thus  not  unfavorable  to 
the  dominance  of  the  associations.  There  occur  natural  sncces- 
sions  which  are  determined,  however,  not  by  a  deficiency  of 
mineral  nutrients,  such  as  lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  or 
great  distance  from  the  mineral  substratum,  but  by  an  exces- 
rive  or  defective  action  in  the  substratum.  The  lack  of  mineral 
coQStitaents  does  not  even  render  it  difficult  for  mesoph^'tie 
ehrnbs  and  trees  to  invade  and  grow  as  the  deposit  is  built  up 
and  oxidation  processes  become  prominent  in  tne  surface  layer 
of  the  snbatratura.  Acidity,  toxicity,  and  reduction  action  rep- 
resent merely  stages  in  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter, 
{^h  plant  association  augments  the  etSciency  of  the  soil  as  a 
habitat.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  soil 
processes  exhibit  an  efficient  natural  process  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  productivity  relations,  and  that  the  prime  condition 
determining  bog  forest  successions  is  not  an  increase  in  the 
mineral  constituents  in  the  peat  soils.  To  what  extent  bog 
plants  require  the  organic  compounds  arising  in  peat  soils  is 
still  nndetermined.  The  assimilation  of  such  substances  is 
undoubtedly  made  less  difficult  on  account  of  the  number  of 
saprophytic  fungi  and  the  endotrophic  raycorhiza  usually 
present. 

The  characteristic  foliage  of  heath  and  shrub  bog  plants 
ie  distinctly  an  effect  to  a  habitat  with  a  moderate  or  scanty 
physiological  soil -water  content.  Extreme  xeromorphy  is 
reached  in  the  upper  layer  of  open   shrub  associations ;  liere 
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tbe  CO,  percentage  of  the  vertical  gradient  is  least  and 
approximates  that  of  the  free  ^r  ;  the  combiDed  effect  of 
the  intensity  of  Jight  and  the  greater  saturatiou  deficiency  of 
the  air  is  provided  for  by  an  increaeed  thickness  of  the 
mesophyll  layer  in  the  foliage  to  minimize  disturbances  in 
the  carbon  dioxide  supply.  This  and  the  narrow  leaves  with 
restricted  stoinata  confined  to  deep  furrows  and,  in  some  cases, 
protected  by  hairs,  wax,  or  heavy  cuticle,  are  devices  common 
to  plants  in  bogs  where  the  plants  must  protect  themselves 
against  unfavorable  atmospheric  influences.  The  aerial  parts 
of  plants  are  constantly  losing  water  by  transpiration,  a  process 
similar  to  evaporation  but  controlled  by  the  plants  within  cer- 
tain limits.  To  reestablish  equilibrium  this  water  loss  is 
replaced  by  the  supply  of  water  from  the  Eubstratum  by  root 
absorption.  The  taller  plants  are  thus  subjected  to  a  difficulty 
in  maintaining  the  balance  between  absorption  and  transpira- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  are  plants  living  in  deserts  or  in 
sandy  regions.  Though  tlie  amount  of  transpiration  exhibited 
by  plants  is  partly  influenced  by  the  physical  conditions  of  tiie 
atmosphere  such  as  temperature,  humidity  and  wind,  yet  these 
factors  are  much  more  uniform  than  are  the  amounts  of  avail- 
able water  supply.  The  limitations  of  this  paper  do  not  per- 
mit going  into  greater  detail  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  the 
degree  of  toxicity  in  bogs,  or  in  respect  to  the  kinds  of  plants 
or  the  parts  of  plants  which  are  most  affected. 

The  nearest  analogue  of  the  accumulation  and  the  con- 
ditions of  growth  for  the  vegetation  of  tbe  Coal  Measures  are 
the  bogs  and  marshes  of  to-day.  Wore  there  no  other  trusts 
worthy  records  of  the  occurrence  of  bacteria  and  fungi  in 
Paleozoic  times,*  it  would  still  be  a  natural  supposition  that 
these  organisms  were  abundantly  represented,  and  produced 
physical  and  chemical  changes  in  the  substratum.  The  trans- 
formation products,  of  whatever  nature,  checked  the  activity 
of  tbe  roots  of  plants  and  depressed  their  transpiration.  The 
striking  similarity  of  the  aerial  shoots  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous plants  to  those  of  modern  times  in  bogs  and  uudrained 
swamps  restrain  one,  therefore,  from  assuming  that  the  atmos- 

5 here  differed  greatly  iu  temperature  and  humidity,  or  was 
ifferent  in  the  chemical  constitueute  from  what  it  is  now. 
There  may  have  been  moderate  variations  in  the  carbon  diox- 
ide content  of  the  air,  but  this  would  require  experimental 
proof  upon  bog  plantsand  the  group  of  plants  similar  to  those 
which  lived  in  Carboniferous  times,  the  scouring  rushes,  tbe 
lycopods,  ferns,  cycads  and  gymnosperms,  to  assign  its  limits. 
The  statements  in  current  literature  as  to  the  strengths  of  that 
"RauHalt,  B.,  fiechercbee  aar  lea  bacteriaceea  foaailes.  Add.  Soi.  Nat. 
Bot.  (8),  ii,  276-849. 1898. 
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gas  which  gre^Q  plante  can  endure  are  conBicting*  and  call  for 
further  work  in  the  tield  and  in  the  laboratory. 

The  consideration  of  tliese  facts  leads  to  another  point,  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  the  form  characters  and  the  funda- 
mental resistance  to  drought  and  desiccation  distinctive  of 
xerophytic  plants,  whether  in  bogs  or  deserts,  must  have  made 
their  appearance  within  early  geologic  time.  They  are  not  of 
recent  development. +  The  climate  of  northern  America  has 
undergone  oscillations  between  periods  of  maximum  aridity 
and  maximnro  precipitation  and  hnmidity,  with  extreme  varia^ 
tione  in  temperature  during  and  following  the  several  glacial 
periods ;  the  amplitude  occupying  periods  of  perhaps  many 
thousands  of  years.  Variations  in  climate  bo  wide  apart  indi- 
cate an  almost  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  flora 
during  the  geologic  periods.  The  xerophytie  features  which 
characterize  ho^  and  deserts  are  not  to  be  taken,  therefore, 
as  having  come  about  by  a  direct  and  continuonsly  increasing 
edaphic  or  climatic  aridity.  Aside  from  the  question  as  to  the 
methods  and  the  activating  conditions  in  evolutionary  devel- 
opment, it  seems  certain  that  the  origin  of  xerophytie  forms 
is  not  one  of  recent  development  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but 
moat  have  been  concomitant  with  the  diastrophic  and  grada- 
tion processes  of  the  great  geologic  periods.  The  great  floral 
evolutions  of  geologic  history  were  principally  one  of  growth- 
form,  physiognomy,  and  functional  behavior,  and  not  of  floral 
stractiire  alone.  Water  has  always  been  the  most  important 
of  all  the  life  relations  in  the  environment  of  plants.  In  the 
early  types  of  gametophytic  vegetation  it  remained  necessarily 
of  greatest  importance  for  the  movements  of  gametes  in 
effecting  fertilization  and  for  dissemination.  The  Inxurions 
development  of  these  forma  in  the  ancient  areas  of  low-lying 
land  became  checked  in  the  stress  of  aridity  encountered  with 
the  accumulation  of  their  debris.  With  the  origin  and  the 
development  of  the  eporophytie  types  of  vegelation,  which 
were  from  the  first  less  dependent  upon  free  water,  the  pro- 
longation of  vegetation  activity  enabled  the  plants  to  occupy 
the  areas  with  greater  habit  reactions.  The  effects  of  desicca- 
tion in  the  physiotogieatly  arid  habitats  resulted  in  greater 
differentiation  of  organs,  in  protective  and  resistance  featureaj 
and  in  a  greater  range  of  dispersal.  The  vegetation  had  now 
developed  to  forms  capable  of  occupying  dry  land,  and  able  to 
maintain  themselves  as  bog  or  desert  vegetation  in  localities 

"Ciapel,  F.,  Dia  EmahmngBphyBiologie  der  FflanzeD  seit  1896.  Pro- 
greHStiB  Rei  Botanies,  i,  468,  1907. 

fHcDoi^al,  D.  T.,  Inflnence  of  aridity  tipoii  the  evolutiouarj  develop- 
ment o(  plant*.    The  Plant  World,  xii,  317-280, 1»0«. 

t  Dacbnoirski,  A.,  PhyHioloncally  arid  habitata  and  drought  reaistaaee 
in  plants.    Bot.  Oaz.,  xtix,  435-340,  I&IO. 
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restricting  functional  activity.  The  p;eneral  movement  finally 
resulted  m  a  land  flora  of  which  the  mesophytea  are  the 
highest  expression.  The  lowland  basins  and  regions  of  coal 
formation  were  undoubtedly  the  regions  of  the  evolution  of 
the  flora  as  a  whole*  and  of  the  several  natural  plant  formations 
which  include  many  diverse  species  in  a  unity  of  char&cteristic 

Shysiognouiy  and  growth  form.  The  extensive  change  in 
oral  types  which  is  particularly  evident  through  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  ferns  to  grasses  and  heath  plants,  and  the  elimi- 
nation and  replacement  of  the  primitive  gymnospenns  by  the 
later  gymnosperms  and  angiosperras  is  largely  one  of  range 
and  variability  of  protoplasmic  forces.  In  some  types  the 
characteristics  often  bear  no  apparent  relation  to  the  environ- 
ment and  are  retained  under  the  most  varied  conditions  ;  yet 
many  others  are  profoundly  and  rapidly  modified  by  changes 
in  climate,  physiography,  and  soil  processes.  Probably  the 
arctic  regions  were  then  the  most  favorable  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  xeromorphic  forme.  Migration  from  northern 
centers  of  dispersal,  the  periods  of  climatic  aridity  and  the 
changes  immediately  before  and  after  ice-invaaions,  undonbtedly 
accentuated  the  ecological  evolution  of  this  type  of  vegetation. 
The  great  development  of  form  in  response  to  the  environ- 
mental stress  was  attended  by  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  expansion 
in  range,  in  successions  of  vegetation  formations,  and  in 
sequence  of  associations.  Several  forms  of  the  cycads,  Pennet- 
tites  and  conifers  now  inhabit  desert  areas.  Not  less  interest- 
ing is  the  fact  that  many  species  of  heather  plants  of  Europe 
such  as  Calluna,  Empetrnm,  several  species  of  pines  {Pinu« 
aylvegtria,  P.  montana),  juniper  {Juniperua  communis) 
birches  {£etuta  pubescens,  B.  nana),  Labrador  tea  [Ledum. 
palusire),  bladderwort  (VtHcularia  eomnta)  and  others,  can 
grow  both  on  extremely  dry,  warm  soil  and  on  extremely  cold 
or  wet  soils.  The  observation  has  repeatedly  been  made  by 
the  writer  tliat  in  the  northern  parts  of  Michigan  several  species 
of  bog  plants  leave  the  peat  soils  entirely  and  are  only  found 
upon  dry  and  poor  soils.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  tamar- 
ack {Larix  laricind)  the  chokeberries  {Aronia  nigra,  A.  arhuti- 
folia),  the  blueberries  (  Vaccinium  corymhoaum,  V.  canadense), 
the  bla,ck  huckleberry  {Gaylussaccia  bacata),  the  shrubby 
cinquefoil  {Potentilla  fruiicoaa),  sweet  ^B.\e  (Myrica  gaU),  the 
steeple  bnsh  {Spirasa  tomentoaa)  and  several  other  xerophytee 
of  the  peat  bogs  of  Ohio.  The  cranberries  (  Vaccinium  sp.), 
creeping  snowberry  (Ohiogenes  hispidula),  and  wild  rosemary 
{Andromeda  polifolia)  occur  in  moist  ravines  and  rich  woods, 
while  leather  leaf  {Ckamnedaphne  calyculata),  the  buck  bean 
■  Bower,  F.  O.,  The  origin  of  a  land  flora.    London,  1006. 
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{Menyanthea  trifoUaid)  and  Labrador  tea  {Ledum,  groenlcmdi- 
eum)  are  found  alon^  slow  streams.  The  majority  of  these 
plants  occur  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  habitats  o^  similar  condi- 
tions. Tliev  are  bog  plants  only  in  the  southern  part  of  their 
range.  This  departure  is  in  no  sense  an  adaptation  to  climatic 
influences  but  is  an  eqnilibrinm  relation  or  balance  between 
the  absorbing  organs,  the  conducting  shoots  and  the  transpiration 
surface  against  drought  conditions  common  to  either  uabitat. 
Thestrnctnres  and  distribution  habits  are  induced  by  physiolog- 
ical aridity  or  poverty  of  available  water ;  morphological  limi- 
tatione  in  the  absorption  or  in  the  conduction  of  water  do  not 
play  a  role.  The  physiological  waterrelation  alone  must  be  taken 
into  account  for  the  form  and  Iiabits  of  bog  and  swamp  xero- 
phytes,  even  if  the  plants  inhabit  regions  of  pronounced  rainfall 
and  milder  temperatures.  The  appearance  of  such  differ- 
entiation cannot  be  taken  as  one  of  rapid  and  notable  evolu- 
tionary development  or  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  plants ;  nor  would  it  be  safe  to  assume  that  bog  and 
desert  floras  owe  their  origin  to  gradual  adaptations  resulting 
from  the  action  of  climatic  changes.  The  possibilities  of  snr- 
vivaJ  are  very  great  for  forms  thrown  into  the  complex  con- 
ditions of  a  locality  where  the  functional  and  etructnral 
capacities  are  suitable  for  the  limiting  physico-chemical  factors 
encountered  in  the  habitat.  The  plants  are  functionally  fitted 
to  occupy  the  place  in  a  zone  with  its  system  of  factors.  The 
qualities  of  growth  which  enable  competition  in  the  crowding 
out  of  other  forms  are  not  of  primary  importance  in  the 
straggle  and  selection  where  physiological  capacities  and 
stmctoral  modifications  have  the  survival  value  for  activity 
during  drier  seasons.  Invaders  wonld  not  exclude  the  forma 
hy  which  a  bog  or  desert  is  characterized,  except  where  the 
influence  of  external  conditions  has  produced  irreversible 
changes  in  a  hereditary  line.  The  structural  alterations  in 
roots  and  shoots  of  bog  plants  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  The  phenomenon  of  xeromorphy 
has  exhibited  itself  too  generally  in  a  variety  of  plants  ana  of 
conditions  in  space  and  time.  The  transition  to  xeromorphy 
has  been  made  not  once  but  several  times  along  different  hues 
of  descent.  It  arose  in  the  highest  plants  independently  from 
that  of  the  ferns  and  cycads,  and  the  xeromorphy  exhibited 
here  and  there  among  families  in  a  genus  probably  arose  inde- 
pendently along  a  minor  line  of  development ;  as  such  it  is  the 
general  response  in  plants  to  minimize  or  balance  disturbed 
physiological  water  relations. 
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Aet.  y. — A  Discussion  of  the  Formulas  of  Peareeite  and 
Polyhasite ;  by  Frajtk  R.  Van  Horn. 

The  calculation  of  the  formula  of  the  peareeite  from  the 
Veto  Rica  mine,  Sierra  Mojada,  Coalmila,  Mexico,  wliich  was 
given  in  a  preceding  paper,*  showed  conclusively  that  the 
analysis  conformed  more  closely  to  the  formula  (Ag,Cu)„AB,S„ 
than  to  that  of  the  molecule  (Ag,Cu)„AB,S„.  The  latter  was 
assumed  to  be  iaomorphona  with  polyhasite,  (Ag,Cu)„Sb,S„ , 
the  formula  of  which  was  proposed  by  Heinrich  Rose  in  1829,+ 
and  has  been  accepted  by  most  mineralogists  ever  aince.  The 
writer,  while  looking  up  the  literature  on  the  subject,  found  a 
few  words  relative  to  the  matter  in  Hintze's  Mineralogy.^ 
The  statement  was  made  that,  in  1875,  Rammelsberg  in  his 
Mineralchemie  gave  two  formulas  for  polyhasite,  namely  : 
(Ag,Cu)„Sb,S„  and  (Ag,Cu)„Sb,S„ ;  further,  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  same  book  in  1895,  the  latter  formula  was  given  alone, 
evidently  discarding  the  Rose  formula.  Hintze  also  pointed 
out  that  Bodtander  in  1895  showed  that  in  polyhasite  there 
was  a  variation  in  the  proportion  of  R,S :  R,S,  which  ranged 
between  7"22  and  10"1.  Bodlander  therefore  concluded  that 
polyhasite  was  a  mixture  of  7R,S.Sb,S,  and  9R,S.A8,S,  - 
With  the  formula  of  the  new  occurrence  of  peareeite  from 
Sierra  Mojada,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  Hmtze  in  mind, 
the  writer  became  interested  in  recalculating  all  previous  anal- 
yses of  both  peareeite  and  polyhasite  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
the  actual  combining  ratios  were, 

Peareeite. 

Upon  investigation,  it  was  found  that  there  have  been  bnt 

five  analyses  published  prior  to  that  of  the  preceding  paper. 

These  five,  with  that  of  the  Sierra  Mojada  peareeite,  will  be 

given  in  chronological  order  beginning  with  the  oldest,  as  fol- 

1.  Schemnitz,  Hungary,  H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.,  zzviii,  158, 1833. 

2.  Arqueros,  Chile,  crystals,  Domeyko,  Min,,  1879, 393. 

3.  Molly  Gibson  mine.  Aspen,  Colorado,  crystallized,  Penfield 
and  Pearce  (analysis  by  Penfield),  this  Journal,  xliv,  17,  1892.  In 
thie  analysis  13-81  per  cent  of  impurities  were  deducted,  and  the 
analysis  was  recalculated  by  Penfield  in  the  present  form, 

4.  Same  locality  as  3,  bnt  massire  with  2818  per  cent  deducted 
for  impurities.    Penfield  and  Pearce  as  above  (analysis  by  Pearce). 

•  A   New   Ocoarrence   of   Peareeite ;  by  Frank  B.  Van  Horn  and  C   W 
Cook,  this  Journal,  ix«,  518,  IBIl. 
t  H.  Rose,  P^.  Add.,  iv,  575,  1839. 
i  C,  Hintze,  Handbnoh  der  Mineralogie  1904,  i,  IlTl. 
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5.  Drumlammon  mine,  Maiysville,  Montana,  cryBtalu,  Penfield 
(analysis  by  Knight),  this  Journal,  ii,  16,  I89S. 

6.  Same  analysis  as  5  with  the  -42  per  cent  of  insolable  matter 
d  i  etr ibnted  propo  rti  on  ately . 

7.  Veta  Kica  mine,  Sierra    Uojada,  Mexico,  eryataU,  Van  Horn 
and  Cook  (analysis  by  Dubois),  this  Journal,  xxxi,  523,  1911. 
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A  comparison  of  the  analyBes  shows  that  the  two  most  recent 
ones,  6  and  7,  are  most  similar  in  chemical  composition,  both 
being  the  pure  arsenical  molecule.  However  there  was  no  iron 
in  7.  The  analysis  resembling  6  and  7  most  closely  is  2.  It  is 
also  siji^iiicant  that  these  three  analyses  were  made  from  pure 
crystallized  mineral,  while  3  and  4  were  made  from  material  so 
impure  that  12-81  and  28-lS  per  cent  had  to  be  deducted  for 
imparities,  and  the  result  recalculated  before  it  could  be 
expressed  in  the  form  given  above.  Furthermore  it  was 
stated  that  there  was  0-46  and  2-57  per  cent  of  FeCO,  in  3  and 
4  respectively,  and  although  some  siderite  may  have  been  visi- 
ble, it  seems  plausible  that  some  iron  should  be  credited  to  the 
mineral,  since  that  element  is  fairly  constant  in  most  pearceite 
as  well  as  polybasite.  It  is  not  certain  what  kind  of  material 
Rose  nsed  in  1,  although  Hintze*  mentions  nnder  polybasite 
"trigonal  gestreifte  Krystalle  (Kose'a  Analyse  vergl.  S,  llfiS) 
in  Qnarz-Drusen,  sowie  blattrige  bis  schalige  Massen,  mit 
Pyrargyrit,  Silberglanz,  Eisenkies,  brauner  und  gelber  Blende." 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  specitic  gravity  was  not  determined, 
and  that  none  of  the  undoubtedly  crystallized  material  given 
in  2, 6,  and  7  contains  zinc.  The  first  live  analyses  given  above 
were  recalculated  in  order  to  tind  their  combining  ratios.  In 
doing  this  the  International  Atomic  Weights  for  1911  were 
employed  with  the  following  values :  S,  32-07 ;  As,  74-96 ; 
•Op.  cit,  page  1173. 
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Sb,  120-20;  Ag,  107-88;  Cn,63-57;  Fe,55-85;  Zn,65-37.     The 
following  combiain^  ratios  were  obtained :  — 

Analfsis.  S         (A^Sb)(A«,Cn|Fe,Zn) 

1.  Sehemnitz,  1833 12-330  2  8-«»0 

2.  ArqaeroB,  1879 10-570  2  7-728 

3.  ABpen.crystaltized,  1B83 11-786  2  8-830 

4.  Aspen,  massive,  1892 12-766  2  9-852 

5-6.  Marysville,  1896 11-188  2  8-446 

7.  Sierra  Mojada,  1911 10800  2  7-886 

An  inspection  of  these  ratios  shows  that  the  proportions 
obtained  in  2,  6,  and  7  conform  more  nearly  to  tlie  formnia 
(Ag,Cii,),As,Sj|  than  to  (Ag,Cu,),Ae,S,,  :  4  does  not  conform 
to  either,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  28-18  per  cent 
of  impurities  had  to  be  deducted  before  the  analysis  was  avail- 
able for  calculation  at  all.  In  addition  to  this,  2-57  per  cent 
of  FeCO,  was  dedncted,  some  of  which  probably  belonged  to 
the  pearceite.  Analysis  3  lies  between  tne  two  formulas,  and 
slightly  nearer  the  larger  values,  but  since  the  same  methods 
employed  in  4  were  used,  and  12-Sl  per  cent  of  impurities  had 
to  be  deducted,  the  writer  is  inclined  not  to  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  the  ratios  obtained  in  this  analysis.  It  certainly  coald 
not  be  used  ae  convincing  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
larger  formula.  The  remaining  analysis,  1,  was  made  in  1833 
and  conforms  more  nearly  to  the  larger  formula,  but  the  sal- 
phur  is  considerably  more  than  required,  while  the  silver  is 
much  less  than  is  demanded  by  the  larger  formula,  thus  showing 
a  wide  variation  in  results.  Considering  all  facts  in  connection 
with  the  analyses  of  pearceite,  and  especially  the  purity  of 
material  used,  the  writer  feels  justified  in  suggesting  the  form- 
ula 8(Ag,CuXS.A6,S.  or  (Ag,Cu)„A8,S„  instead  of  (Ag,Cu)„ 
As,S„ ,  which  was  first  proposed. 

Polybusite. 
Since  pearceite  is  regarded  as  being  isomorphous  with  poly- 
basite,  and  shows  the  same  relation  to  it  wnich  is  observed 
between  proustite  and  pyrargyrite,  or  between  tennantite  and 
tetraliedrite,  the  writer  Micame  interested  in  polybasite  analyses. 
All  authors  with  the  exception  of  Rammelsberg  (cited  under 
pearceite)  accept  the  formula  9(Ag,Cu),y.Sb,S,  or  (Ag,Cn),SbS 
which  was  proposed  by  II.  Hose  in  1829.  However  Hintze* 
in  the  table  of  polybasite  analyses  gives  the  theoretical  compo- 
sition of  the  formula  proposed  by  Rammelsberg,  Ae„Sb,S„ , 
in  addition  to  that  of  Kosc.  The  writer  has  been  able  to  find 
but  ten  analyses  of  this  mineral  which  are  arranged  chronolog- 
ically, beginning  with  the  oldest,  as  follows : 
•Op.  cit.  page  1174. 
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1.  Guarieames,  DaraDgo,  Mexico,  H.  Roee,  Pogg.  Ann.,  xv,  576 
1SS». 
3.  Freiberg,  Saxony,  H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.,  xxviii,  158, 1833. 

3.  Cornwall,  Joy,  cited  by  Rammelsberg,  Mineralcbena.,  5 
Sappl.,  1853, 194. 

4.  San  Pedro  Nolasco,  Tres  Puntea,  Chile,  Taylor,  Proc  N.  Sc. 
PhU.,Nov,  1859. 

5.  Pi-ibram,  Bohemia,  Tonner,  Lotos,  1859,  85,  and  Neuea 
Jahrh.,  1860,716. 

6.  Trea  Puntes,  Chile,  Domeylco,  Min.,  1879,  391. 

T.  Al  Finhallada,  Tres  Puotes,  Chile,  Domeyko,  Min.,  1879, 391. 

8.  Terrible  Lode,  Clear  Creek  Co.,  Colorado,  Genth,  Amer. 
Phil.  Soc.  xxiii,  39, 1886. 

9.  Santa  Lucia  mine,  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  Prior,  Min.  Soc., 
LDiid.,ix,  14,  1890. 

10.  QueepiBiza  (Chile?),  Ptiru,  Bodl&nder,  Neues  Jabrb.,  i,  99, 
1895. 
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In  analyses  6  and  7,  the  insoluble  matter  was  deducted  and  the 
analyses  recalcniated.  The  same  method  was  followed  with 
the  lead  in  10.  The  same  atomic  weights  were  used  as  in  the 
calculation  of  the  pearceite,  and  the  following  combining  ratios 
were  fonnd : — 

Auftlyiiis  S         (Sb,As)  (Ag.Ca.Fe) 

1.  GanrisameE,  Rose,  1829 11-524        2        8-176 

2.  Freiberg,  1883 11-988         2         8-470 

3.  CornwiJl,  1853   10-898         2         8062 

4.  San  Pedro  Nolasco,  1859 10-482         2         7526 

5.  PHbam,  1860 lO'llO         2         7'202 

6.  Tres  Puntea,  1879 11-224         2         8-498 

7.  Al  Finhallada,  1879  13-070        2        8970 

8.  Terrible  Lode,  1886  10-960        2        7-726 

9.  Santa  Locia,  1890 10-096         2         7-398 

10.  QueBpi§iz8,  1995 10-800         2         7-676 

An  inflp>eetion  of  the  ten  ratios  shows  that  seven  of  them 
(3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  »,  10)  conform  more  closely  to  (Ag,Cn)„Sb,S„ 
than  to  (Ag,Ca)„8b,8„ ,    furthermore  in   1,  which  was  the 
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analjsis  npon  which  Koee  based  his  formala,  the  silver  is 
clearly  nearer  the  smaller  value  (8*17),  while  the  salphor  is 
almost  as  near  the  smaller  quantity  aa  it  is  the  larger  (11'524). 
There  is  only  one  analysis  which  conforms  Btrietly  to  Kose's 
formula,  namely  7,  The  remaining  analysis,  2,  conforms  to  the 
larger  formula  closely  with  respect  to  sulphur  (11938),  bnt  the 
silver  is  again  nearer  the  smaller  quantity  (8'470).  Therefore 
the  evidence  of  all  previous  antuysee  of  polybasite  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  formala  (Ag,Cn)„(Sb,As),S„ 
which  was  first  suggested  by  Rammelsherg  in  1875.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  testimony  of  the  combining  ratios  given  above,  we 
also  have  the  undoubted  isomorphism  of  polybasite  with  pearce-r 
ite  in  which  the  combining  ratios  conclusively  point  to  the 
formula  (Ag,Cu)„{As,Sb),S„.  The  writer  therefore  feels  that 
all  available  evidence  logically  warrants  the  acceptance  of  the 
smaller  formnla  for  both  pearceite  and  polybasite. 

Geological-Uineralogical  laboratory. 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Febroary.  1911. 
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Abt.  VI. — Cerutsite  Twins  from  the  Begofla  Mine,  Cerro  de 
San  Pedro,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico;  by  Walter  F.  Hdht 
and  Fkahe  B.  Van  Hobn. 

Introduction. 

Ik  March,  1910,  SeQor  Felipe  Borrego,  foreman  of  the 
Onadalape  Mine,  Cerm  de  Saa  Pedro,  Mexico,  sent  several 
BpecimeQS  of  minerals  to  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  for 
identification.  Among  the  gpecimens  were  8  arrow-ehaped 
twins  which  the  junior  aathor  recognized  as  ceruseite  of  rather 
nncommon  development  and  type,  on  which  account  they  were 
taken  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  their  cryatallo- 
graphie  properties  were  stndied  by  the  senior  anthor. 

Oeology. 
The  twins  were  found  at  the  BegoDa  Mine  in  the  Cerro  de 
San  Pedro  dietrict.  Details  concerning  their  occurrence  were 
furnished  by  SeBor  Borrego,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Cochran, 
Director  of  the  Cia.  Minera  £1  Barreno  y  Anexas,  San  Lnis 
Potosi.  The  San  Pedro  mining  district  is  situated  ahoat  20 
kilometers  east  of  the  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  the  mines 
have  been  worked  more  or  less  since  1575.  It  has  been  stated 
that  413  million  dollars  were  taken  out  of  this  region  between 
1656  and  1778.  The  village  of  Cerro  de  San  Pedro  is  located 
ktthe  foot  of  the  hills  at  an  altitude  of  2180  meters  above  sea 
level.  The  district  contains  but  little  water  and  timber,  and 
tbe  mines  are  situated  on  low  liills  which  are  from  200  to  400 
meters  from  base  to  summit.  The  mineralized  district  is 
practically  contined  to  an  area  which  extends  about  2000 
meters  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  800  meters  east  and 
vest.  This  area  covers  parts  of  three  hilts  known  as  San 
Pedro,  El  Popalo  and  La  Raposa,  which  consist  of  limestone 
into  which  has  intruded  a  mass  of  andesite  locally  known  as 
"porfido."  The  strike  of  the  "upper  contact"  of  andesite  and 
limestone  is  asnally  north  and  south,  with  a  dip  of  55°  to  the 
west,  while  the  "  lower  contact"  strikes  in  the  same  direction 
but  dips  westward  about  70°  degrees.  There  is  but  one  mine, 
the  Cocinera,  on  tbe  lower  contact.  All  the  others,  of  which 
the  BegoDa  is  one,  are  situated  on  the  upper  contact.  The 
main  ore  occurrences  are  between  the  limestone  and  andesite, 
ilthoogh  many  large  and  rich  deposits  have  been  found  in  the 
limestone  hanging  wall  up  to  a  distance  of  300  meters  from 
the  contact  The  plane  of  the  upper  contact  is  very  irregular, 
■naking  troughs  and  rolls  along  both  strike  and  dip.    In  these 
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troughs  or  offsets  tlie  ores  are  often  richer.  In  several 
instaDcee,  the  mineralization  has  extended  in  narrow  seams 
completely  through  the  limestone  to  the  surface,  and  on  El 
Fopulo  hill,  the  ore  is  mined  on  these  seams  in  open  cute. 
The  orea  at  present  worked  are  rather  low-grade  gold  and  sil- 
ver  ones  witn  some  lead.  They  are  mostly  oxidized,  although 
some  salphides  are  found.  Gold  occurs  native,  as  also  does  sil- 
ver. Other  minerals  which  have  been  noticed  are  eerargyrite, 
argentite,  eeruseite,  pyromorphite,  and  galena.  Some  zinc 
minerals  are  said  to  occur  hut  copper  compounds  are  very  rare. 
Pyromorphite  is  very  abundant,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  large 
botryoidai  clusters  over  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  cerussite 
twins  were  found  along  with  granular  ceruesite,  gypsum,  and 
limonite  in  one  of  the  troughs  or  offsets  of  the  Begoila  Mine. 
They  were  taken  from  a  cavity  in  the  limestone  about  1  meter 
from  the  andesite  contact. 

Fio.1. 


CTyataUography. 
The  twinning  plane  observed,  although  not  new,  is  the  rather 
uncommon  bracliyprism  rjl30j.  The  crystallography  is  of 
interest  inasmuch  as  a  new  locality  for  this  type  of  twinning 
has  been  discovered,  and  also  as  the  crystals  examined  revealed 
several  forms,  either  not  recorded  on  twins  referred  to  this 
law  or  mentioned  only  as  of  doubtful  occurrence,  Cerussite 
twins  referred  to  this  law  have  been  described  by  Kokscharow,* 
by  Williams  from  the  Mountain  View  Mine,  near  Union 
Bridge,  Carroll  Connty,  Maryland, f  and  similar  twins,  some- 
times abnormally  developed  by  extension  of  the  prism  faces  r, 
were  recorded  by  Pirsson  from  the  Ked  Cloiw  Mine,  Yama 
County,  Arizona.^:  The  contact  twins  from  the  Mexican  local- 
ity ranged  from  one  half  to  one  centimeter  in  length  and  rep- 
resented but  one  type  of  development,  namely  forms  resem- 
bling arrow-heads,  this  development  resulting  in  part  from  the 

■  Materialieu  z.  Min.  Basal.,  vi,  ISo,  I8T0. 

+  Johns  HopkiuB  Univ.  Cir.,  No.  87,  April,  1891 

X  This  Journal,  ilii,  405,  1891. 
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QiiQsaa]  growth  of  the  brach^priBms  r  on  either  side  of  the 
twioiiinff  plane.  As  all  of  the  crystals  showed  the  same  gen- 
eral type  of  distortion  and  distribution  of  forms,  tlie  accom- 
panying drawing  represents  not  tiie  ideal  form  but  the  crystals 
as  they  actually  appeared  looking  into  the  re-entrant  angle. 
On  five  of  the  eight  crystals  the  pyramids  o  and  p  and  the 
prism  tn  were  either  wanting  or  scarcely  perceptible,  while  the 
brschydome  zone  was  so  striated  and  rounded  that  differentia- 
tion of  those  forms  would  be  highly  speculative.  However, 
three  crystals  revealed  without  question  all  the  forms  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing,  as  verified  by  the  very  close  agreement 
of  the  observed  with  the  calculated  angles  in  the  following 
table: 


Obserred 

m  =  (110) 

(ito)  = 

62°  44' 

62°  45'  50 

r   =   (130) 

(130)  = 

57  17 

57  Id 

b    =   (130) 

(010)  = 

28  38 

30 

28  39  30 

p   =   (001) 

(111)  = 

S4  12 

30 

64  14 

0    =  (001) 

(1I2)  = 

34  47 

34  46 

y  =  (001) 

(102)  = 

30  39 

30  39 

X   =   (001) 

(012)  = 

19  51 

19  52  30 

k  =   (001) 

(Oli)  = 

35  63 

36  52 

i  =   (001) 

}02li  = 

55  20 

55  20 

V    =  (001) 

(031)  = 

65  16 

65  15 

r   =  (l90) 

(130)  = 

65  22 

30 

66  20 

In  the  above  computations  the  axial  ratio  as  determined  by 
Kokscharow*  was  taken  as  a  basis. 

In  this  brief  note  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the 
crystallography  of  cerussite  exhaustively.  References  to  some- 
what similar  and  even  more  complicated  twins  have  been 
brought  together  by  P.  F.  Hubreclit  in  his  paper  "  Ul)er 
Cemssitvieninge  von  Sardinien,"  Zeitschr,  f.  Kryst,,  1905, 
si,  147-188. 

Ann  Arbor  ftod  CleTeUnd. 

*  Loc.  cit.— sea  also  Dana,  S^reteiD  of  Hln.,  6tb  edition,  p.  386, 
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Art.  VII. — Eglextonitefrom  San  Mateo  County,  California  ; 
by  AnBTiN  F.  Boobbs. 

Eqlestonite  is  an  isometric  mercuroas  oxycbloride  named 
by  Prof,  A.  J.  Moees*  in  honor  of  Thos.  Egleston,  founder  of 
the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  University.  It  has  hereto- 
fore been  found  only  at  the  original  locality,  Terlingua,  Texas, 
where  it  occurs  with  kleinite,  terlinguaite,  montroydite,  and 
mosesite,  all  recently  described  mercury  minerals. 

The  writer  wishes  to  put  on  record  and  describe  this  inter- 
esting mineral  from  a  California  locality.  Some  specimens 
from  a  quicksilver  prospect  in  San  Mateo  County,  about  five 
miles  west  of  Palo  Alto,  brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  W. 


R.  Nobs,  a  miniufr  student  at  Stanford  University,  contained 
cinnabar,  mercury,  calomel,  and  an  unknown  yellow  mineral, 
which  was  soon  identified  as  one  of  the  Terlingua  oxychlorides 
of  mercury.  Careful  examination  proved  the  mineral  to  be 
eglestonite.  No  other  mercury  minerals  except  those  men- 
honed  were  found. 

Occurrence. — The  eglestonite  occurs  in  a  pale-brown  silic- 
eous material  in  serpentine.  The  serpentine  ie  an  irregular 
intrusive  mass  about  four  miles  long  and  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  wide  in  Franciscan  sandstone.  This  siliceous  mate- 
rial is  common  in  all  the  quicksilver  mines  and  prospects 
of  the  Coast  Kanges  and  was  formed,  no  doubt,  during  the 
serpeiitinization  of  the  original  peridotite.  Minerals  collected 
around  this  prospect  include  dolomite,  magnesite,  opal,  and 
quartz,  in  addition  to  the  mercury  minerals.  The  eglestonite 
occurs  in  minute  crystals  and  crusts  in  seams  and  cavities 
directly  associated  with  metallic  mercury  and  calomel. 

Crystal  form. — The  crystals  of  eglestonite  are  very  small, 
the  largest  being  only  about  i"""  in  diameter.  MeaBurements 
*  This  Joumikl,  vol.  ivi,  pp.  353-363,  1908. 
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prove  them  to  be  iBometrie,  with  the  following  forniB:  ajlOOJ, 
rfjllO(,  o|101|,  and  n|211|.  These  include  four  out  of  the 
Beveu  common  forma  for  egleetonite  given  by  Sclialler.*  Four 
distinct  habits  were  recognized,  as  represented,  in  figures  1  to  4. 
The  most  common  type  of  crystals  is  that  wito  dominant 
cube,  modified  by  the  dodecahedron  and  very  small  faces  of  the 
trapezohedron  )211f  (tig.  1).  Fig.  2  represents  another  type, 
dominant  octahedron  with  prominent  cube  faces  and  nar- 
row dodecahedron.  Dodecanedral  habit  with  narrow  trapezo- 
hedral  i211{  faces  is  represented  by  fig.  3.  Acicnlar  crystals 
proved  to  be  distorted  dodecahedrons  with  striations  parallel 
to  the  intersection  edges  are  represented  by  fig.  4.  Acicular 
crystals  of  this  type  were  described  by  Schaller,  but  the  cubic 
and  cu bo-octahedral  habits  are  not  known  for  the  Terlingua 
eglestonite.  The  identification  of  the  forms  is  based  upon  the 
following  average  measurements  of  four  crystals : 


110^101    (1)  59°  50' 

aUysllO    (7)  30      1 

112^101    (2)  30    12 

100^010   (1)  90      5 


90    0 


Meas.         Calc. 

001 /s  311    (1)    65°  32'  65°  54' 

211,^211    (1)    48    11  48    \\\ 

100y^ll0    (5)    45     13  4G       0 


The  images  were  all  sharp  though  often  faint.  Angles  of  30° 
for  two  different  zones,  as  given  above,  is  proof  of  the  isomet- 
ric system, 

Phyaieal  properties. — The  luster  is  adamantine,  the  crj-stals 
though  minute  heing  very  brilliant.  The  color  varies  from 
yellow  or  orange-yellow  to  brownish-yellow,  being  lighter  than 
the  Terlingua  specimens.  It  becomes  dark  on  exposure  to  light. 
Some  crystals  m  a  tube  lying  on  a  table  for  seveml  weeks 
became  black  but  retained  their  adamantine  luster.  The  streak 
is  yellow,  with  a  greenish  tinge.  The  mineral  has  no  cleavage 
and  is  very  brittle.  Fragments  examined  under  the  micro- 
Bcope  are  irregular,  perfectly  isotropic,  and  have  a  high  index 
of  refraction  {greater  than  sulphur  in  methylene  iodide,  1'795, 
as  tried  by  the  Beeke  test). 

Pyrognostic  tests. — In  the  closed  tube  with  soda  or  lime 
it  gives  a  mercury  sublimate;  in  the  closed  tube  alone  turns 
orange-colored,  then  black,  and  finally  dark  red  (HgO),  giving 
a  white  sublimate  with  mercury  beyond.  It  volatilizes  com- 
pletely and  gives  no  water  in  the  closed  tube. 

Wet  tests. — The  eglestonite  is  decomposed  by  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid,  becoming  gray  supei-ficially.    It  is  also  decomposed 
by  cold  nitric  acid,  turning  white.     Hydrochloric  acid  added 
to  the  nitric   acid  solution  gives  a  white  precipitate,  which 
•  Ball.  405  U.  S.  G.  S.,  p.  148, 1909. 
Am.  Jouk.  Sci,— FonETBSBEiKS,  Tol.  XXXII,  No.  187.— July,  1911. 
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is  Bolnble  oo  heating.  The  mineral  is  blackened  bj  ammonia, 
and  slightly  darkened  b;  hydrogen  sulphide  solution.  Qualita- 
tive teste  siiow  the  presence  of  mercnry  and  chlorine  and  the 
absence  of  the  sulphate  radical. 

Quantitative  analysis. — In  order  to  make  the  identification 
of  the  mineral  eglestunite  more  certain,  a  quantitative  analysis 
was  made  by  the  writer.  The  powdered  mineral  mixed  with 
ignited  lime  free  from  water  and  chlorine  was  heated  in  a  hard 
glass  tube.  The  tube  with  the  mercury  sublimate  was  weighed, 
and  then  weighed  again  after  driving  off  the  mercury.  The 
loss  is  mercnry.  The  residue  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and 
the  chlorine  determined  by  precipitating  Ag(jl.  The  resnlts 
obtained  with  25  mg.  of  carefully  picked,  almost  pure,  mineral 
.are  as  follows : 

Atomtc  Caloalated  for 

AnalTsia  ratio  Hg,Cl,0 

Hg 88-00 2-10 90-21 

CI 7-43 1-00 7-99 

The  theoretical  percentages  for  Hg,CI,0,  the  formula  estab- 
lished by  Hillebrand,*  are  given  in  the  last  column.  These 
quantitative  results  also  agree  with  the  calculated  percentages 
for  kletnite  and  terlinguaite,  but  considering  the  small  amount 
of  material  and  the  slight  imparities  the  agreement  with  egles- 
tonite  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected. 

Identity  with  eglestonite. — The  qualitative  and  quantitative 
tests  prove  that  the  mineral  is  an  oxychloride  of  mercury,  with 
a  formula  at  least  near  that  of  eglestonite.  The  isometric  char- 
acter of  the  crj'stals  limits  the  mineral  to  eglestonite  or  mosoe- 
ite.t  The  habit  of  the  crystals,  the  absence  of  twinning,  the 
normal  isotropic  character,  the  darkening  on  exposure  to  light, 
and  the  absence  of  the  sulphate  radical,  all  taken  togetner 
make  it  certain  that  the  mineral  is  eglestonite. 
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Art.  VIII. — On  the  SydrdyBia  of  Metallic  Alkyl  Sulphates; 
by  W.  A.  Drobhel  and  G.  A.  Linhaet. 

(Contribtitione  from  Kent  Chemical  LaboTatoiy  of  Yale  UiUTere[t;.^«axxt.] 
I.     Hthyl  Barium  Sulphate* 

In  a  recent  article  in  Monatshefte  fiir  Chemiet  results  were 
published  whicli  lead  to  the  unexpected  conclusion  that  the 
velocity  of  the  decompoBition  of  ethyl  barium  sulphate  in  water 
solation  is  retarded  by  the  presence  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  preliminary  experiments  we  were  unable  to  obtain  results  in 
accord  with  this  conclusion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  found  that 
ethyl  barium  sulphate  is  converted  into  barium  sulphate  more 
rapidly  in  any  concentration  of  hydrochloric  acid  than  in  water 
alone,  the  velocity  corresponding  approximately  to  the  concen- 
tration of  acid  used.  These  preliminary  results  suggested  the 
desirability  of  making  a  further  study  of  the  velocity  of  the 
reaction  in  water  alone  and  in  varying  concenti-ations  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

From  our  hydrolysis  experiments  with  water  in  the  absence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  it  was  found  that  the  rate  of  precipitation 
of  barium  sulphate,  under  conditions  similar  to  those  mentioned 
in  the  article  cited,  is  only  a  little  more  than  one  milligram  per 
34  hours  daring  a  period  of  more  than  30  days,^  so  that,  at  this 
rate,  it  would  require  about  650  days  for  tne  precipitation  of 
721  mgrm.,  instead  of  4,300  ininntes  (abont  3  days)  as  found  by 
Kremann.  On  the  assumption  that  ethyl  barium  sulphate  is 
decomposed  more  rapidly  in  water  alone  than  in  half  normal 
hydrochloric  acid  but  less  rapidly  than  in  normal  acid,  Kre- 
mann§  obtained  for  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  an  expression 
too  complex  to  solve  for  the  velocity  constant.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  show  that  the  reaction  does  not  yield 
unexpected  results,  and  that  it  may  be  expressed  in  a  velocity 
equation  from  which  satisfactory  constants  may  be  calculated. 

Preparation  and  analysis  of  the  salt. — Fuming  sulphuric 
acid  was  introduced  drop  by  drop  into  absolute  ethyl  alcohol 
cooled  in  an  ice  bath,  when  the  requisite  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  had  been  added  the  ice  bath  was  replaced  by  a  water  bath 
which  was  kept  at  the  boiling  temperature  for  two  hours.  The 
acid  mixture  was  now  diluted  with  water  to  abont  five  times 
its  volume,  neutralized  with  pure  barium  carbonate,  transferred 
to  a  tall  cylinder,  and  allowed   to  stand  until  the  barium  sul- 

*  Work  hae  been  b^na  on  tbe  metb;l  and  prop;!  barinm  sulphates, 
t  B.  Kremann,  Honatsh.  fur  Chem.  (in),  ixii,  165. 
t  Ses  Tftble  I,  p.  57. 
g  Kremann,  loo.  cit. 
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phate  liad  settled.  The  clear  liquid  was  decaoted  and  concen- 
trated on  the  steam  bath  in  a  large  crystallizing  dish  to  incip- 
ient crystallization.*  The  solntion  was  then  rapidly  tiltered, 
by  means  of  suction,  through  a  hot  water  fannel  to  prevent 
crystallization  on  the  filter.  The  clear  filtrate  was  quickly 
transferred  to  a  crystallizing  dish,  which  was  placed  upon  snow 
or  shaved  ice.  During;  the  process  of  cooling  the  liquid  was 
kept  agitated  by  rapid  stirring,  and  when  well  cooled  the  finely 
crystalline  mass  was  transferred  to  a  Biiehner  funnel  and  freed 
from  mother  liquor  by  suction.  Finally  the  salt  was  well  dried 
on  a  porous  plate  and  between  filter  papers  and  put  into  glass 
stoppered  bottles. 

The    salt     thus    prepared    corresponds     to    the    formula : 
Ba(C,H,S0.),.2H,0. 


Salt  analyzed 

BaSO.  found 

BaSO.  calonUted 
from  formola 

0-9080  b™ 

0-4998«™ 

0-5004  «™ 

55-05^  5511^ 

Method  of  hydrolysis. — In  order  to  duplicate,  if  possible, 
the  results  of  Kremann  we  worked  under  conditions  described 
by  him,  using,  however,  a  temperature  of  60°  instead  of  55°  or 
66°  C.  The  hydrolyses  were  made  in  sealed  test  tubes  of  abont 
30'""'  capacity.  Twenty  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  or  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  ISSl*™  of  Ba(C,H.SO.)..2H,0  icorre- 
sponding  to  1-236*"'  of  Ba{C,n,SO,),,  the  amount  used  by 
Kremann)  were  introduced  into  each  tube.  As  soon  as  ten 
tubes  were  thus  charged  with  the  salt  and  water,  or  acid  of  a 
given  concentration,  they  were  sealed,  cooled,  and  shaken  until 
the  salt  was  entirely  dissolved.  They  were  then  submerged  in 
the  thermostat  and  held  in  position  by  coil  springs.  At  certain 
intervals  a  tube  was  withdrawn  and  the  hydrolysis  checked  by 
cooling  in  ice-water.  The  contents  of  the  tube  were  filtered 
througli  an  ignited  and  weighed  perforated  platinum  crucible 
fitted  with  an  asbestos  mat.  Aft«r  thoroughlv  washing  the 
precipitate  with  hot  distilled  water,  the  crucible  was  ignited, 
cooled  in  a  desiccator  and  weighed. 

The  precipitate  obtained  as  previously  described  was  not 
quite  pure  barium  sulphate,  for  on  heating  the  crucible  to  incip- 
ient redness  the  material  began  to  char,  first  around  the  edges, 
then  gradually  toward  the  center  until  the  whole  mass  assumed 
a  grayish  appearance.  This  was  not  due  to  insufficient  washing 
of  the  precipitate,  for  the  final  wash  water  gave  no  indication 

•  Contrary  to  Kremano's  reBults,  we  found  that  this  method  of  ptepan- 
tion  is  very  satiBfactory,  and  that  the  losa  of  salt  due  to  hydrolysia  dnring 
eraporatiou  ia  very  smail. 
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of  ethjl  barium  sulpliate,  ethyl  sulphoric  acid,  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  A  combustioD  of  the  dried  material  allowed  about  0*17 
per  cent  of  carbon  to  be  present.  When  the  ignited  precipitate 
was  boiled  with  water  For  some  time  the  filtrate  showed  traces 
of  barinui  and  chlorine  in  soluble  form,  possibly  as  barium 
chloride.  Frequently  some  of  the  precipitated  barium  sulphate 
in  tlie  hydrolysis  tubes  wag  observed  to  be  slightly  crystalline,  a 
form  favorable  nnder  the  conditions  of  hydrolysis  for  the 
inclusion  of  small  amounts  of  impurities.  Iloweyer,  the 
arooTint«  of  imparities  found  in  the  precipitate  after  ij^nition 
were  not  deemed  sutKcient  to  make  it  necessary  to  ftpply  *  cor- 
rection to  the  weights  of  the  ignited  barium  sulphate,  and  these 
uncorrected  weiglits  were  accordingly  used  in  the  calculation 
of  the  velocity  constants. 

The<ynf. — We  have  fouud  experimentally  that  both  ethyl 
barium  sulphate  and  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  are  fairly  stable  sub- 
etances  in  water  solution  at  room  temperature;  even  at  60°  C. 
the  rate  of  hydrolysis  is  very  slow.  Both  the  salt  and  the  acid 
were  kept  in  water  solution  at  room  temperature  for  weeks 
with  scarcely  any  hydrolysis.  The  hydrolysis  of  these  esters 
in  water  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  reactions  :  From 
the  action  of  water  alone  upon  the  ethyl  barium  sulphate  and 
ethyl  sulphuric  acid, 

Ba(C.H.SO,),  +  2H,0  -^^  Ba(OH),  +  2HC,H.SO„       (1) 

where  the  amounts  of  Ba(OH),  and  I1C,H.S0,  are  very  small, 

and  HC,H,SO,  +  H,0  ;— >■  H,SO.  +  C,H,OH,  '  (2) 

where  the  equilibrium  is  approached  extremely  slowly.*  When 
the  two  reactions  proceed  simultaneously  barium  sulphate  is 
instantly  formed, 

Ba(OH),  +  H,SO.  — >■  BaSO.  +  2H,0.  (3) 

If  the  second  reaction  proceeds  more  rapidly  than  the  first,  then 
a  fonrth  reaction  occurs,  and  we  found  experimentally  that 
this  also  is  instantaneous. 

Ba{C,H.SO,),  +  H,SO. — >■  BaSO.  +  2HC.H,SO,.         (4) 

The  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  reaction  mixture 
at  any  moment  must  therefore  be  extremely  small,  and  the 
increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  mixture  mnst  be  wholly  due  to 
the  accumulation  of  ethyl  sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  process 
of  converting  ethyl  barium  sulphate  into  barium  sulphate,  ethyl 
snlphuric  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol  in  water  solution  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  simple  reaction : 

•  Ab  ahowD  in  Table  I,  aeries  8. 
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Ba(C,H,SO.),  +  H,0  — *-  BaSO,  +  HC,H,SO.  +  C,H.OH.  (5) 

If  tlie  hjdrolysis  is  made  in  tlie  presence  of  Ljdrocliloric 
acid  tbere  ib  present  from  the  beginning  an  equilibriam  mix- 
ture in  wbicli  both  ethyl  barinm  sulphate  and  ethyl  sulphuric 
acid  nndergo  hydrolysis,  or  possibly  chiefly  ethyl  sulphnric 
acid  in  the  presence  of  high  coDcentrations  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  As  we  expected,  we  found  experimentally  that  when 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  into  a  solntion  of  ethyl 
bariiun  sulphate  at  room  temperature  a  precipitate  immediately 
forms  which  is  chiefly  barium  chloride.  We  may  express  the 
decomposition  of  ethyl  barium  sulphate  in  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  by  the  following  equations : 

Ba(C,H.SO.},  +  2HC!  ±z^  BaCI,  +  2HC,H.S0.,  (6) 

and    2HC,H.S0.  +  2H,0  ^±:  SH.SO.  +  2C,H,OH  ;  (7) 

also        BaCl,  +  H.SO, — »•  BaSO,  +  2HCI,  (8) 

and         Ba(C,H.SO,),+H,SO, >  BaSO.  +  SHC.H.SO,.       (9) 

Summing  up  and  removing  common  terms  from  both  members 
of  the  resulting  equation,  we  have,  as  before,  the  simple 
expression : 

2Ba(C,H.S0.),  +  2H,0  — *■  2BaS0.+ 

2HC.H,S0,  -I-  2C,H.0H,"  (10) 

or        Ba{C^,SO,),  +  H,0 *■  BaSO.+ 

HC.H.SO.  +  C,H,OH. 

In  either  case  (in  the  presence  or  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid) 
there  in  an  increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  reaction  mixture  over 
its  initial  acidity  of  \x  gram  equivalents  of  acid  for  x  gram 
equivalents  of  barium  sulphate  formed  in  any  time  t.  Sy 
titrating  the  acid  solution  filtered  oS  from  the  precipitated 
barium  sulphate  in  a  number  of  instances,  it  was  found  that 
this  relation  invariably  exists.     Consequently  in  the  velocity 

g nation  the  concentration  of  ester  (i.  e.,  Ba(C,Hj80,),  and 
C,H,SO.)  undergoing  hydrolysis  is  decreased  in  time  thy  x 
and  increased  by  ^a;,  hence  its  concentration  may  be  written 
A— x+^x,  where  A  is  the  initial  concentration  of  ester  in 
gram  equiviilents  per  liter.  The  formation  of  ethyl  salphuric 
acid  accelerates  the  reaction  also  by  increasing  the  acidity  of 
the  mixture,  hence  for  any  time  i  the  acid  concentration  may 
be  written  B+iar,  where  B  is  the  concentration  of  hydrochloric 
acid  used,  in  gram  equivalents  per  liter. 

If  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  is  proportional  to  the  total 
concentration  of  ester  undergoing  hydrolysis  and  the  total  con- 
*  This  eqaation  naa  alao  derived  b;  Kremiuiu,  loo.  cit. 
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centratioD  of  add  accelerating  the  reaction,  we  bare  for  the 
velocity  eqnatioD ; 

^=K(A-x+i*)(B  +  j»),  (11) 

provided  that  ethyl  barium  sulphate  and  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  are 
esters  of  similar  stability,  and  that  hydrocliloric  acid  aud  ethyl 
nilphuric  acid  have  about  the  same  catalytic  effect.  Both  of 
th^  conditions  were  satisfied  experimentally,  by  the  slow  and 
limilar  rates  of  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  barium  sulphate  and  ethyl 
sulphuric  acid  observed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  the 
very  similar  catalytic  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ethyl  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  acetate.*  This  equation 
may  also  be  derived  from  the  principle  of  "  the  coexistence  of 
reactions,"  as  follows: 

&,/rf(=K,{A-a-)B,forthe  catalysis  of  Ba(C,H,SO,),  by  HCl,  {12) 

dxjdt=K,{ix)B,      "    "        "         "  HC,H.SO.  by  HCI,      (13) 

dxJd(=K^{A-x)ix,      «        "  Ba(C,H,SO.),byHC.H.SO^,  (14) 

dxJdt=K,(ix)ise,  "        "         "  HC,B,SO,  by  itself,      (is) 

H-e       dx.  +  dx.+dv.  +  dx,, 

then      ,  -  =  — ' 'j,  — • — 

dt  dt 

and      ^^  =  K,[(A-a.)B  +  (i3!)B]  +K.[(A-3,)ia:  +  (i^)Jar].     (17) 

Since  etiiyl  barium  sulphate  and  ethyl  snlphuric  acid  are 
esters  of  nearly  like  stability,  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  ethyl 
sulphuric  acid  are  of  about  the  game  strength,  we  may  set 
K,  — K,=K,  then  equation  17  becomes 

J.=K(A-a.+ix)(B-t-^»;),  (18) 

which,  on  integration,  gives  the  simple  expression, 
K-      2x2-3  A(B-l-ix) 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  reaction,  on  the  theory  that 
the  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  total  concentration  of  ester 
ions  and  of  hydrogen  ions.  If  d^  is  the  degree  of  dissociation 
of  the  ethyl  barium  sulphate  in  the  presence  of  the  etbyl  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  m  the  reaction  mixture,  rf, 
the  dissociation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  presence  of  the 
ethyl  barium  snlphate  and  the  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  and  d,  the 
degree  ofdisBOciation  of  the  ethyl  snlphnric  acid  in  the  presence 

•  Thto  Mter  wM  hjdroljzed  at  60°  C.  by  N/10  HCl  and  hj  N/10  HC,HSO„ 
obtainiDg  the  velocit;  couBtaiita  0'00e46  and  0-00065  respectively. 
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of  the  other  two  constituents  of  tlie  reaction  mixtare,  we  have 
from  equation  18, 

-^  =  K[d,{A~x)+d,ix]  KB  +  rf,H.  (20) 

Coneideriog  d^,  d,,  and  d,  constant  for  sliort  time  intervals, 
equation  20,  on  integration,  becomes 

K-  '^X2-3 

(d,d,A  +  2d^d,\i-d,d,ii)e 

,,,d,B[d,{A~x)+d,ix] 

Obviously  the  accurate  determination  of  the  values  of  rf,,  d, 
and  d,  under  the  necessary  conditions  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  but,  since  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric 
acid  differ  very  little  in  their  degrees  of  dissociation,  and  since 
the  ionization  of  strong  acids  is  affected  but  little  by  the  pres- 
ence of  salts  of  strong  acids,  (B+ix)d,  may  be  taken  as  the 
approximate  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions,  where  d,  is  the 
degree  of  dissociation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  For  the  approx- 
imate concentration  of  ester  ions  in  dilute  aqueous  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  {A.'-x+^)d,  may  be  used,  where  a,  is  the  degree  of 
dissociation  of  ethyl  barium  sulphate  in  total  ester  concentra- 
tion, (A— K-H^ar),  since  the  decrease  in  concentration  of  ester 
ions  due  to  the  formation  of  barium  sulphate  and  to  the  depres- 
sion of  ionization  resulting  from  the  mcreasing  concentration 
of  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  is  in  a  lai^  measore  offset  by  the 
increase  in  ester  ions  resulting  from  the  continually  increasing 
concentration  of  the  more  highly  dissociated  ethyl  eulpliuric 
acid.  We  may  therefore  write  as  an  approximately  correct 
expression  for  tlie  velocity  of  the  reaction  on  the  ionic  theory 
the  simpler  equation, 

^'^  =  K[{A-x+ix)d,]  [{B+ix)d,]  (22) 

which  on  integration  gives 

■  B(A-  W 


(28) 


When  the  hydrolysis  occurs  in  a  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
Bolation,asl'85f  and  4N,  the  reaction  probably  consists  chieflv 
of  thehydrolysisof  ethylsulphuricacia  to  sulphuric  acid, which 
at  once  combines  with  the  barium  chloride  formed  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  ethyl  barium  sulphate, 
80  that  in  this  case  no  gi-eat  error  is  made  by  setting  the  d^ree 
of  dissociation  of  the  ester  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  i.e.,  (/,—(/,.    Then  equation  22  becomes 
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^  =  K(A-M(B  +  W(,i,)-, 
and  this  on  inte^ation  gires 


■  (if,)'l(A  +  B)       »  B(A-iit)' 


(84) 


(25) 


Sb^erimental  results, — The  catalytic  effect  of  bydrocliloric 
acid  on  the  decomposition  of  ethyl  harium  sulphate  is  shown 
in  the  following  graph.  The  weights  of  barium  sulphate 
calculated  to  gram  equiralentB  per  liter  are  expressed  as  ordi- 
nates,  and  the  time  in  hours  as  aoscissas. 
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Tablb  1. 

B«SO. 

K." 

K,t 

aboan 

In  grams 

In  grm.  eqniv. 

E.t 

1 

01  K  HCl  =  B 

48  0 

0-0287 

0-0137 

0-00806 

0-0164 

0-00941 

MO 

00600 

00257 

000817 

00166 

0-00956 

mo 

0-1042 

00446 

000765 

00155 

000898 

000788 

0-oieo 

4500 

0-3010 

0-1247 

000737 

0-0149 

000874 

0-7440 

0-S188=A 

a 

0-3  N  HCl  =  B 

34  0 

00870 

0-0159 

000687 

0-0146 

0-00875 

89-0 

0-1080 

00441 

0-00669 

0-0143 

0-00854 

141-0 

o-ai2o 

0-0908 

0-00674 

00142 

000868 

218-0 

0-8236 

0-1888 

0-00673 

00141 

0-00864 

313-0 

0-4690 

0-3010 

0-00688 

00143 

000888 

384-0 

0-5846 

0-00713 

0-0146 

0-00933 

481-0 

0-7178 
0-7440 

0-8977 
0-8188=A 

0-00692 

0-0141 

0-00898 

equation  19. 

tCalcnla 

led  from  eqn 

ntion  28. 

%  Calcnlated  from  equation  25. 
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TiBlx  I  (continned). 

8 

0-5  N  HCl  =  B 

14 '0 

0-0840 

0-0146 

0-00656 

0-014S 

0-00888 

400 

0  09fl7 

0O41O 

0-00653 

00143 

0-0087» 

8fl-5 

0-20M 

00880 

000668 

00144 

0-ooeoe 

1350 

0-3380 

0-1884 

0-00677 

0-0146 

0-00921 

1890 

0-4422 

0-1895 

0-00679 

0-0145 

000928 

240-5 

0-5510 

0-2861 

0-00684 

0-0145 

0-00988 

2880 

0-»444 

02761 

0-00987 

0-0145 

0-00046 

OD 

0-7440 

0-S188=A 

4 

0-7  N  Ha  =  B 

170 

0-0606 

00260 

0-00681 

0-0154 

000983 

40-0 

0-1393 

0-0600 

0-00988 

0-0164 

0-00996 

64-0 

0-3350 

0-0964 

000703 

0-0158 

0-0102 

98-0 

0-3334 

0-1382 

0-O0712 

0  0158 

00104 

1300 

0-4038 

0-1730 

000707 

00166 

0-0108 

108-5 

0-5478 

0-2847 

0-00712 

0-0159 

0-0104 

3190 

0-6830 
0-7440 

0-3032 
0-8188=A 

0-00717 

0-0155 

0-0108 

S 

09  N  HOI  =  B 

14-0 

0  0685 

0-0272 

0-00686 

00190 

00105 

29-0 

0-1178 

0-0505 

000698 

00161 

00106 

S8-0 

01730 

00780 

0-00696 

0-0161 

00107 

60-0 

0-2688 

0-1130 

000690 

00181 

0-0108 

80-0 

0-3S02 

01929 

000701 

0-0161 

0-0109 

118-0 

0-4892 

0-3096 

0-00707 

00160 

0-0110 

144-0 

0-5776 

0-2476 

OO0708 

0-0159 

00110 

183  0 

0-7010 
0-7440 

0-8008 
0-3188=A 

0-00710 

00158 

0-0111 

6 

1-8  N  HCl  =  B 

l«-0 

0-1034 

0-0839 

0-00956 

00358 

00300 

s«-o 

Q-3278 

0-1405 

0-00967 

0-0259 

00204 

400 

0-4433 

0-1895 

0-00953 

0-0261 

0-0301 

52-0 

0-5508 

0-3300 

0-00958 

0-0251 

0-0203 

650 

0-6510 

0-3790 

0-00943 

0-0247 

0-0200 

72  0 

06954 

0-2980 

0-00920 

0-0243 

0-0197 

77  0 

0-7330 
0-7440 

0-3137 
0-3188=4 

0-00981 

0-0342 

00198 

7 

409  N  HCl  =  B 

20 

01378 

00590 

0-0336 

0-0918 

0-1022 

50 

0-3S60 

01440 

0-0247 

00945 

0-1071 

10-5 

0-9318 

0-2707 

0-0353 

0-0951 

0-1097 

13-5 

06950 

0-2978 

00240 

00893 

0-1042 

CO 

0-7440 

0-3188=A 

2x3-3, 

A 

8 

DifltiUed  water     ^ ' 

=  -,-i.g- 

—  » 

141-5 

0-0057 

0-0024 

0-0000532 

813-0 

00126 

0-0054 

0-0000544 

498-5 

0-0230 

0-0108 

00000596 

B63-5 

0-0404 

0-0173 

0-0000634 

0-7440 

0-3188^  A 

reaction.    ' 

The  gradul  in 

creaae  in  tl 

ODHtant 

is  due  to  the 

caUlytio  effect  of   the 

HG.HiSO,  formed  in   tt 
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Tabu  II. 


1 

0-2500 

0-5647 

0-7691 

0-8246 

0-3188 

0-5299 

0-1000 

0-9262 

0-2830 

0-5619 

0-7865 

0-8224 

0-3125 

0-5318 

01063 

0-9343 

0-2020 

0-6753 

0-8173 

0-8187 

0-3058 

05842 

01129 

0  9225 

0-1780 

0-5901 

0-8401 

0-8166 

0-2966 

0-5375 

01228 

0-9199 

6 

0-3897 
0-2S64 

0-5889 
0-5523 

0-1291 
0-1834 

o-Bia2 

0-9108 

0-3188 
0-8062 

0-5299 
0-5846 

00000 
0-9186 

0-8002 
0-8077 

2 

0-2986 

0-5380 

0-9252 

0-8066 

0-8188 

0-5299 

0-3000 

0-8866 

0-6438 

0-9866 

0-8058 

0-31  Ob 

0-5828 

0-8070 

0-8855 

0-2623 

0-5499 

0-9565 

0-8081 

0-2067 

0-6S75 

0-3321 

0-8887 

0-2373 

0-6600 

0-9815 

0-80O4 

0-2734 

0'5461 

0-8454 

06806 

0-3140 

05700 

1-0050 

0-7979 

0-34M 

0-5547 

0-3694 

0-8778 

01950 

0-5786 

1-0340 

0-7060 

0-8188 

0-5681 

0-4005 

0-8740 

0-1684 

0-5924 

1-0600 

0-7935 

0-l»37 

0-S791 

0-4251 

0-8713 

s 

01700 

0-5010 

0-4488 

0-8688 

0-8)88 

0-5299 

1-8000 

0-6989 

3 

02778 

0-5442 

1-8416 

0-6886 

0-3188 

0-5299 

0-5000 

0-8629 

0-2485 

0-5652 

1-8708 

00866 

0-811!J 

0-5323 

0-5073 

08617 

0-2240 

0-5637 

1-8948 

06827 

0-2S88 

0-5370 

0-5205 

0-8595 

0-2008 

0-5757 

1-9180 

0-6821 

0-2748 

0  5452 

0-5440 

0-8658 

0-1793 

0-6815 

1-9805 

0-6603 

0-2496 

0-5547 

0-6693 

0-8519 

0-1698 

0-5910 

1-9490 

0-67B2 

0-2240 

0-5657 

0-6048 

0'S481 

0-1619 

0-5984 

1;0568 

0-678S 

0-2008 

0-5757 

0-6180 

0-»448 

0-1808 

0-5868 

0-6880 

0-8419 

0-3188 

0-5390 

4-0900 

0-4806 

4 

0-2893 

0-5404 

41195 

0-4804 

0-3188 

0-5290 

0-7000 

0-8831 

0-2468 

0-5586 

41620 

0-4801 

0-3060 

0-5342 

07128 

0-8817 

0-1829 

0-5748 

42359 

0-4796 

0-2890 

0-5404 

0-7298 

0-8295 

01699 

0-5910 

4-2389 

0-4794 

0-2710 

0-5466 

0-7482 

0-8271 

The  equivalent  conductivities  of  N/2  and  N/16  aqueous 
solutions  of  ethyl  barium  sulphate  were  measured  at  dO°  C, 
and  the  conductivities  of  intermediate  concentrations  were 
determined  by  Koblrauseh's  method  of  graphic  extrapolation. 
The  equivalent  conductivity  of  the  salt  at  extreme  dilution  was 
found  from  the  velocities  of  its  ions  at  25°  C*  and  tlie  tem- 
perature coefficient  calculated  from  conductivity  measurements 
made  at  25°  C.  and  60°  C.  The  conductivities  of  different 
concentrations  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  60°  C.  were  calculated 
from  the  values  of  KoJlirauBchf  at  18°  C.  and  the  temperature 
coefficients  of  Holborn.J  From  these  conductivity  values  the 
values  of  d,  and  rf,  in  Table  II  were  found.  For  calculating  the 
constants  K,  and  K.  the  mean  values  d,  and  (?,  given  in  the 
corresponding  series  of  Table  II  for  the  time  intervals  tg  to  t„ 
were  used,  since  the  total  changes  in  rf,  and  rf,  during  the 
coarse  of  the  reaction  are  small. 

"Bredig,  Zeitschr.  phya.  Chem.,  xiii.  23). 

SlAudolt-BOmstem,  Phya. -Chem.  Tab.,  746. 
Landolt-BoraBtein,  Fbys.-Cbem.  Tab.,  754. 
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Summary. — The  experimental  reBults  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  Ethyl  barium  sulphate  and  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  decom- 
pose extremely  slowly  iu  water  solutiou  even  at  moderately 
high  teiiiperatm-es. 

2.  Fair  velocity  constants  are  obtained  on  the  hypotheeia 
that  ethyl  barium  sulphate  and  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  are  esters 
of  similar  stability  in  the  presence  of  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  that  the  reaction  for  their  simultaneous  decomposition 
is  molecular. 

3.  The  velocity  constants  are  improved  when  dissociation 
factors  for  the  ester  undergoing  decomposition  and  the  cata- 
lyzinff  acid  are  introduced. 

4.  In  dilute  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  the  total  concentration 
of  ethyl  sulphate  ions  is  apparently  approximately  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  total  ester  concentration  (A— iB+Ja;)  and  (d,), 
the  degree  of  dissociation  of  ethyl  barium  sulphate  of  like 
concentration  in  water  solution. 

5.  In  strong  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  (1"8N  and  4N)  the 
formation  of  oarmm  sulpliate  is  probably  chiefly  due  to  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  liberated  from  the  ethyl 
barium  sulphate  by  the  hydrochloric  acid,  to  sulphuric  acid 
and  its  subsetjuent  combination  with  tlie  barium  chloride  set 
free  from  the  ethyl  barium  sulphate,  in  which  case  d^  may  be 
set  equal  to  rf,  in  the  velocity  equation. 
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I.    Chemistet  and  Phtsics. 

1.  New  Volumetric  Method  for  ManganeM.—'ilLx.Tzav.R  and 
Marks  have  devised  a  new  volumetric  method  for  the  determina- 
tion of  manganese,  which  is  partioularly  interesting  as  it  is  based 
upon  a  novel  reaction,  and  as  it  appears  to  be  unusually  import- 
ant on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  accuracy  in  its  application  to 
the  analysis  of  iron  and  steel.  It  had  been  noticed  previously, 
particalarly  by  Hillebrand,  that  considerable  amounts  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  interfere  with  the  usual  titration  of  ferrous  iron  by 
permanganate  on  account  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  partial  reoxi- 
dation  of  the  resulting  manganous  fluoride  by  the  permanganate 
in  such  solutions.  The  present  authors  have  found  that  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  fluorides  present,  the 
reaction  with  manganous  fluoride  and  permanganate  proceeds  to 
a  definite  end-point  with  the  formation  of  manganic  fluoride, 
MnF,.     This  remarkable  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation 

KMnO.  +  4MiiF,  +  8HF  =  KF  +  5MnF,+4H,0. 
Hence  the  iron  value  of  the  permanganate  multiplied  by  the 
factor  'Tt!68  givea  its  manganese  value  for  the  method  under  con- 
sideration. The  manganic  fluoride  when  present  in  considerable 
amounts  imparts  a  brown  color  to  the  liquid,  so  that  the  method 
appears  to  be  more  suitable  for  small  than  for  large  quantities  of 
manganese.  The  authors,  Xh\x«  far,  have  tested  it  only  for  rather 
small  quantities,  and  have  obtained  exceedingly  good  results. 
Their  method  for  steel  and  cast  iron  is  as  foUowK  :  Dissolve 
abont  1  g-  in  ]0"  of  1:1  nitric  acid.  Cool  slightly,  add  1  g.  of 
ammonium  persulphate  (to  destroy  carbon  compounds),  and  let 
stand  until  efferrescence  ceases  ;  boil  briskly  for  a  few  seconds  ; 
remove  cover  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  but  do  not  bake  ;  take 
np  in  20=°  of  ] :  2  snlphuric  acid  and  30"  of  water  and  boil  until  the 
solntion  is  clear.  Cool,  transfer  to  a  wax  beaker,  add  5  g.  of  ammo- 
nium fluoride,  and  25"  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  dilute  with  water  to 
100-150",  and  titrate  the  colorless  liquid  with  permanganate  solu- 
tion until  a  pink  end-point  is  reached.  In  the  case  of  cast  iron 
containing  mnch  graphite  it  is  advisable  to  filter  off  this  substance 
before  adding  the  ammonium  fluoride  and  hydrofinoric  acid. 
Since  ferric  iron  does  not  interfere  with  this  titration,  and  since 
no  filtration  is  usually  necessary,  the  method  is  remarkable  for 
rapidity  and  simplicity. — Jour.  Indust.  and  Huff.  Chem.,  iii,  301, 

H.  L.  w, 

2.  Sulphite  Method /or  Separating  and  Identifying  Stronti'iin 
and  Calcium.  —  Since  strontium  sulphite  is  sparingly  soluble 
(0*033  g.  to  the  liter)  while  calcium  sulphite  is  quite  soTub!e(l'2g. 
to  the  liter),  and  since  strontium  sulphite  is  considerably  less  solu- 
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ble  than  strontiam  sulphate  (O'l  1  g.  to  the  liter),  J.  I.  D.  Hinds 
proposes  the  tiae  of  freshly  prepared  sodinm  solphite  Hoiation  for 
the  separation  of  the  two  metals  \a  qualitative  analyais.  The  teat 
is  best  applied  in  strong  acetic  acid  solution.  It  appears  that 
much  calcium  solphite  is  liable  to  be  precipitated  with  the  stron- 
tium sulphite,  and  that  the  method  reqaires  close  adherence 
to  prescribed  conditions.  Moreover,  if  the  solution  of  sodinm 
sulphite  is  kept  long  the  sulphate  in  it  is  increased  by  oxidation 
and  the  reactions  are  not  typical.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  tbe  method  is  much  lees  satisfactory  than  the  well-known 
treatment  of  the  nitraUs  with  amjl  alcohol. —  Ckem.  News,  ciii, 
157.  H.  L.  w. 

3.  Sketch  of  a  Course  of  Chemical  PhUonophy,  by  Stanislao 
Canmizzabo.  12ido,  pp.  55.  Edinburgh  (The  Alembic  Club)  ; 
Chicago  (The  University  of  Chicago  Press),  1911.— This,  tbe  18th 
of  the  Alembic  Club  reprints  of  celebrated  chemical  publications, 
is  the  translation  of  an  article  published  in  1858  by  the  eminent 
Italian  chemist,  giving  a  summary  of  his  course  of  lectures  on 
chemical  philosophy.  Here  for  the  first  time,  forty  years  after 
its  publication,  was  the  value  of  the  hypothesis  of  Avogadro  fully 
recognized.  The  publication  led  to  fundamental  changes  of  cbem> 
ical  formulas  into  the  "New  System"  ;  HO  became  H,0,  KO 
became  K,0,  CaCl  became  CaCl,,  etc.,  while  at  the  same  lime  it 
was  necessary  to  double  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  now 
considered  bivalent  and  quadrivalent.  It  is  a  very  clear  and  able 
discussion,  with  such  a  modern  aspect  that  only  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  chemical  formulas  of  that  time  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  changes  that  were  bein^  advocated.  Permisxion  to 
publish  this  translation  was  received  from  the  venerable  chemist 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death  on  the  10th  of  May,  1910, 

H.  L.  w. 

4.  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,  by  Olin  Fbbbhan  Towur. 
2d  edition,  revised.  8vo,  pp.  74.  Philadelphia,  1911  (P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Son  &  Co.). — The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  this  text- 
book indicates  that  it  has  been  favorably  received.  The  course 
of  analysis  followed  appears  to  be  well  chosen,  and  differs  in  but 
few  partioulara  from  those  usually  found  in  books  of  its  class. 
The  directions  for  analysis  are  in  tabular  form,  but  are  satisfacto- 
rily full  in  regard  to  detail,  and  are  accompanied  by  copious 
explanatory  notes.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  tbe  book  is  the 
almost  complete  lack  of  chemical  equations,  and  the  view  of  the 
author  expressed  in  the  preface  that  these  "  tend  to  kill  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  student."  Probably  the  great  majority  of 
teachers  of  analytical  chemistry  disagree  with  this  opinion,  believ- 
ing that  a  thorough  drill  in  chemical  equations  is  desirable  in  con- 
nection with  this  study.  An  introduction  of  14  pages  is  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  ionic  hypothesis,  and  it  is  an  excellent  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  ;  but  the  student  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
understand  this  thoroughly  before  taking  up  qualitative  analysis. 
It  would  seem  better  to  base  the  ionic  theory  on  the  facts  enooun- 
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tered  Id  qaftliutive  analysis  rather  than  to  explain  the  facts  by 
the  theory.  The  main  fact  is  that  aoids,  bases,  and  salts  readily 
exchange  their  metals  (incinding  the  hydrogen  of  acids)  in  solu- 
tion, and  a  clear  statement  of  this  fact,  devoid  of  theory,  would 
serve  as  a  good  introdaotion  to  the  study  of  analytical  chemis- 
try. At  the  present  time,  since  the  ionic  theory  is  now  presented 
in  the  lext-books  of  elementary  chemistry,  there  appears  to  be  no 
more  need  of  an  introduction  of  the  ionic  theory  than  for  one  on 
the  atomic  theory  in  connection  with  qualitative  analysis,  for  the 
Uudeut  should  already  haye  an  inkling  of  both  these  theories. 
These  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  ionic  theory  in  connection  with 
qualitative  analysis  are  not  directed  as  much  toward  the  book 
under  consideration — for  it  is  comparatively  moderate  in  ibis 
respect— as  toward  the  recent  tendency  to  carry  the  use  of  the 
ionio  theory  to  excess  in  such  books.  h.  l.  w, 

5.  On  i%ame8  of  Low  Temperature  supported  by  Ozone. — In 
a  paper  read  before  the  Physical  Society  of  London  on  Nov.  36, 
1910,  it  was  shown  that  the  yellow  afterglow,  often  observed 
when  an  electric  discharge  has  passed  through  a  vacuum  tube 
containing  air,  la  due  to  the  mutual  reaction  of  nitric  oxide  and 
OEone,  each  formed  in  the  dischai^e.  The  glow  can  be  ijnitated 
by  cansing  chemically  prepared  nitric  oxide  to  mix  with  a  stream 
of  oxygen  which  has  been  through  a  vacuum  tube  at  low  pressure. 

The  investigation  of  this  action  of  ozoue  has  been  extended  by 
B.  J.  Steutt  to  other  ox idizable  gases  and  vapors.  The  essential 
parts  of  the  apparatus  used  and  the  manner  of  experimenting 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  :  After  being  admitted  to  the 
diHcbarge  tube  at  one  end,  oxygen  passed  through  the  tube  and 
was  partially  converted  into  OEone  by  the  action  of  an  electric 
discharge  which  took  place  between  electrodes  placed  in  short, 
aaxiliary  tubes  sealed  to  the  main  tube  at  right  angles.  The  dis- 
charge tube  was  bent  through  90°  at  a  point  a  few  centimeters 
from  its  exit  end,  and  this  portion  of  the  tube  was  surrounded 
by  a  larger  coaxial  tube  to  which  it  was  sealed  near  the  bend. 
The  outer  or  jacket  tube  was  straight,  it  extended  beyond  the 
open  end  of  the  discharge  tube,  and  it  was  terminated  by  a  quartz 
window.  The  gas,  whose  ability  to  react  with  ozone  was  to  be 
stadied,  entered  the  jacket  tube  at  the  end  remote  from  the 
qnartz  window,  passed  along  this  tube  and  met  the  ozone  and 
oxygen  at  the  nozzle  end  of  the  inner  or  discharge  tube.  Then 
all  the  gases  were  sucked  out  of  the  apparatus  by  a  mechanical 
pump  which  communicated  with  the  jacket  tube  close  to  the 
quartz  window.  Thus  the  seat  of  any  reactions  which  took  place 
Tu  in  the  region  immediately  surrounding  the  outlet  of  the 
diacharge  tube.  Since  this  opening  was  directly  opposite  the 
qoartz  window  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  focus  on  the  slit  of  the 
spectrograph  any  light  which  accompanied  the  reactions.  Obvi- 
oaaly,  the  object  in  bending  the  prolongation  of  the  discharge 
tabe  at  right  angles  to  the  main  axis  of  the  region  of  discbarge 
was  to  prevent  light  from  the  discharge  from  reaching  the  slit  of 
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the  Bpectrograpb  directly.  It  was  eany  to  make  correctioDS  for 
the  small  amount  of  light  from  the  discharge  which  reached  the 
window  by  sundry  reflections  from  the  inner  walls  of  the  glass 
tubes. 

The  vapors  from  volatile  liquids  were  admitted  to  the  jacket 
tube  at  the  same  place  where  gases  were  caused  to  enter  from 
reservoirs.  When  it  was  desired  to  work  with  the  vapor  of  a 
volatile  solid,  fragments  were  simply  placed  in  the  jacket  tube, 
the  window  being  temporarily  removed  to  admit  them.  To 
observe  the  temperature  of  the  various  flames,  a  similar  appara- 
tus was  employed,  but  with  the  jacket  tube  sufficiently  prolonged 
to  contain  a  mercury  thermometer,  which  was  placed  so  that  its 
bulb  was  enveloped  in  the  flame.  A  small,  single-prism,  quartz 
spectrograph  was  used,  and  good  negatives  of  the  spectra  of  tbe 
flames  were  usually  obtained  with  an  hour's  exposure  or  less. 

The  following  summary  of  results  may  be  of  interest :  Sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  mixed  with  ozone  gave  a  sky-blue  flame.  The 
temperature  reeorde4  was  70°  C.  However,  this  value  depends 
on  the  pressure.  The  spectrum  was  continuous  from  A  2300  to 
X,  4800  with  superposed  bands  from  A  2300  to  about  A  2600.  In 
this  case,  as  in  all  the  others,  the  glow  ceased  at  the  instant  when 
the  electric  discharge  was  stopped.  Tbe  combustion  only  occurs 
at  these  low  temperatures  and  pressures  in  ozone;  it  is  not  main- 
tained when  oxygen  is  substituted.  Identical  results  wereobtained 
when  a  lump  of  solid  sulphur  vas  introduced  into  the  jacket  tube. 
On  the  other  hand,  tbe  band  spectrum  is  entirely  different  from 
that  observed  when  sulphur  burns  in  air  at  a  pressure  of  about 
one  atmosphere.  Carbon  disulphide  gave  a  blue  flame,  appar- 
ently the  same  as  sulphur  or  hydrogen  sulphide.  Tbe  spectrum 
was  not  examined.  ISvlphur  dioxide  gave  no  glow  with  ozone. 
Only  when  selenium  was  gently  heated  did  it  give  a  glow,  and 
this  was  very  inconspicuous.  Arsenic  was  apparently  not  acted 
on  by  ozone.  Iodine  gave  an  orange  glow,  redder  than  that  due 
to  nitric  oxide.  It  is  oxidized  to  a  yellowish  white  solid,  proba- 
bly iodine  pentoxide.  Ammonia,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen^ 
nitrogen,  nitrons  oxide,  methane,  ethylene,  the  vapors  of  petrol^ 
ether,  and  alcohol  gave  no  glow.  Acetylene,  in  contradistinction 
to  most  hydrocarbons,  gave  a  fairly  conspicuous,  bluish-green 
glow.  The  thermometer  indicated  100°  C,  under  the  particular 
conditions  of  the  experiment.  The  spectrum  consisted  of  the 
Swan  bands,  together  with  the  hydrocarbon  band  at  A4315,  and 
it  is  thus  identical  with  tbe  Bpectrnm  of  tbe  inner  cone  of  a 
Bunsen  flame.  The  color  of  the  flame  can  be  regulated  by  the 
acetylene  supply.  With  a  small  supply  it  is  green,  the  Swan 
bands  predominating.  With  an  increased  supply  the  flame  coo- 
tracts,  the  ozone  being  now  consumed  before  it  has  got  far  from 
the  orifice  where  it  issues  into  the  acetylene.  At  the  same  time 
tbe  color  becomes  bluer,  and  the  hydrocarbon  band  brighter,  rela. 
tively  to  the  Swan  bands,  than  in  a  Bunsen  flame.  Carbon  mon- 
oxide seeros  to  be  the  chief  product  of  combustion.     Bensen^  - 
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Duder  some  conditions  gave  &  barely  perceptible  filow,  too  faint 
to  be  studied,  though  attended  by  a  notable  rise  of  temperature. 
Oq  one  occasion,  when  the  glow  was  not  observable,  a  white 
solid  was  deposited  on  the  glass.  This  solid  exploded  spontane- 
ously, with  a  loud  report,  brealcing  the  apparatus,  and  leaving  a 
deposit  of  carboD.  Ihe  explosive  compound  was  probably  the 
"uzobenzene"  of  Houzeau  and  Renard.  Naptkalene  and  camphor 
failed  to  give  a  glow  but  were  energetically  acted  on.  The 
former  substance  was  carbonized,  and  the  latter  converted  into  a 
doll,  opaque  white  solid.  Cyanogen  gave  a  white  glow  with  a 
purple  tinge  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nozzle.  The  spectrum  con- 
KiHted  of  the  characteristic  cyanogen  bands  together  with  the 
hydrocarbon  band  at  \4315.  An  unidentified  band  at  A415  was 
also  observed.  Strutt  suggests  that  this  band  "  may  eventually 
prove  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  spectra  of  comets." — Pro- 
etedinga  Phys.Soc.  London,  xxiii,  Feb.  1911.  h.  s.  v, 

6,  'A  Chemically  Active  Modification  of  Nitrogen,  produced 
by  the  Electric  Jiisckarge. — It  ia  known  that  vacuum  tubes  fre- 
quently show  luminosity  of  the  contained  gas  after  the  discharge 
is  over.  In  a  previous  paper  Strutt  showed  that  this  eflfect,  as  it 
occurs  in  air,  ia  of  the  nature  of  a  phosphorescent  combustion, 
and  is  due  to  the  mutual  reaction  of  nitric  oxide  and  ozone,  each 
formed  in  the  discharge.  In  a  second  paper,  reviewed  above,  it 
was  shown  that  other  phosphorescent  combustions  can  be  observed 
in  ozone.  Also,  it  was  stated  in  the  first  paper  that  pure  nitro- 
gen gives  no  afterglow  whatever  when  a  simple  induction  coil 
discharge  is  used.  This  fact  has  been  frequently  verified  by  sub- 
sequent experiments  of  Siruit.  On  the  other  hand,  E.  P.  Lewis 
has  described  an  afterglow  obtained  in  nitrogen  when  a  Leyden- 
jar  discharge  with  auxiliary  spark-gap  is  employed.  By  using  a 
jar  discharge,  in  conjunction  with  apparatus  of  the  type  described 
in  the  preceding  review,  Strutt  has  obtained  the  remarkable  and 
important  results  given  in  his  "  Bakerian  Lecture."  The  most 
interesting  features  of  this  paper  will  now  be  set  forth. 

As  Lewis  observed,  the  glow  for  nitrogen  has  a  characteristic 
band  spectrum  not  known  in  any  other  connection.  In  the  visual 
region  there  are  three  bands,  one  in  the  green,  another  in  the 
yellow,  and  a  third  in  the  red.  The  glow  as  a  whole  appears 
yellow.  By  using  Dewar's  continuous  fiow  meihod,  Strutt  has 
"  obtained  the  nitrogen  afterglow  intense  enough  to  be  conspicu- 
ous to  an  observer  3U  feet  off,  when  it  was  16  inches  below  a  32- 
candle  electric  light."  Contrary  to  Lewis,  Strutt  found  that  the 
effect  could  be  obtained  with  nitrogen  from  natural  and  artificial 
sources, the  purer  the  nitrogen  the  oetler  the  results.  "In  short, 
all  the  evidence  obtained  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  glow 
is  connected  with  nitrogen,  and  nothing  but  nitrogen." 

The  effect  of  temperature  on   the    glow  is   important.     If  a 

long  tube,  through  which  a  Htream  of  glowing  nitrogen  passes,  is 

moderately  heated,  the  glow  is  locally  extingnished.     As  the  gaa 

passes  on  lo  a  cooler  part  of  the  tube  its  luminosity  is  recovered. 

An.  Jock.  Sci.— Fourth  Series,  Vol.  XXXIl,  No.  187.— Joi-r,  1911. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gas  is  led  through  a  tube  immersed  in 
liquid  BJr,  it  glows  out  with  increased  brilliancy  where  it 
approaches  the  liquid  air.  The  luminosity  is  completely  and 
finally  extinguished  when,  or  before,  the  fully  cooled  portion  of 
the  tube  is  reached.  The  kind  of  atomic  or  molecular  change 
which  might  be  expected  to  behave  in  this  way  is  an  association, 
e.  g.  of  dissociated  nitrogen  atoms  into  molecular  nitrogen. 
'  The  glowing  nitrogen  has  remarkable  chemical  properties. 
When  it  is  pumped  over  a  small  pellet  of  phosphorus  a  violent 
reaction  occurs,  red  phosphorus  is  formed,  and  the  yellow  glow  is 
quenched.  At  the  same  time  about  one-half  of  oiie  per  cent  of  the 
gas  is  absorbed.  This  is  a  measure  of  the  proportion  of  active 
nitrogen  present  in  the  whole  stream  and  it  is  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  the  percentage  of  oxygen  converted  in  an  ozon- 
izer.  When  the  discharge  tube  is  closed  at  both  ends  and  the 
afterglow  is  allowed  to  diffuse  until  it  meets  the  phosphorus 
vapor  the  same  reaction  takes  place.  The  ahsorption  reduced  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  so  low  as  to  stop  the  electrical  discharge. 
The  reaction  is  not  affected  by  removing  the  ions  from  the  gas 
by  means  of  a  suitable  electrostatic  field.  The  fact  that  nitro- 
gen and  phosphorus  cau  combine  under  these  conditions  was  not 
known  before. 

The  glowing  nitrogen  also  exhibits  remarkable  phenomena 
when  led  over  iodine.  Its  normal  yellow  glow  is  replaced  by  a 
light  blue  flame  at  the  place  where  it  mingles  with  the  iodine 
vapor.  A  slight  rise  of  temperature  is  observed  in  this  region. 
"The  flame  gives  a  magnificent  spectrum  of  broad  bands." 
"  Details  will  follow  in  a  later  paper." 

Antimony,  carbon  and  selenium  had  no  effect  on  the  glow  of 
the  nitrogen.  Hydrogen  simply  diluted  the  glow,  while  oxygen 
extinguished  it.  Arsenic  and  sulphur  gave  reactions  which  were 
not  very  striking. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  discovery  recorded  in  the  paper  is 
the  fact  that  glowing  nitrogen  reacts  quite  vigorously  witn  many 
metals  and  metallic  compounds,  and  simultaneously  gives  rise  to 
the  characteristic  spectra  of  the  metals  involved. 

As  Stnitt  remarks  :  "  It  opens  up  a  new  field  of  experiment  to 
be  able  to  produce  metalhc  spectra  in  a  vessel  at  so  low  an  aver- 
age temperature,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  electric  field." 

The  line  spectra  of  cadmium,  lead,  magnesium,  mercury,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  zinc  were  obtained  with  the  pure  metals. 
Thallium  was  tried  in  the  form  of  the  chloride  and  gave  a  mag- 
nificent green  light,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  yellow  afterglow 
which  it  replaces.  As  with  phosphorus,  so  also  with  metallic 
sodium  and  mercury,  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  was  demon- 
strated. It  was  also  shown  that  none  of  the  phenomena  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  ions  in  the  glowing  nitrogen,  but  only  to  the 
uncharged,  "active"  nitrogen.  The  ions  were  removed,  of  course, 
by  means  of  a  strong,  electric  cross-field  introduced  in  the  path 
of  the  flowing  gas  between  the  region  of  discbarge  and  the  place 
where  the  various  reactions  were  observed. 
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Lack  of  space  necessitateH  the  omiB^ion  of  even  a  bare  statement 
of  many  important  observations  recorded  with  tespect  to  the  action 
of  glowing  nitrogen  on  compound  bodies.  Nevertheless,  atten- 
tion must  be  called  to  two  noteworthy  cases. 

Manganese  dioxide  and  copper  oxide  are  fatal  to  the  glow. 
"The  analogy  to  the  known  destruction  of  ozone  by  these  sub- 
stances cannot  fail  to  attract  attention." 

Nitric  oxide,  when  allowed  to  mix  with  the  active  nitrogen, 
shows  a  very  strange  behavior.  A  greenish  flame,  poHseKsing  a 
continuous  spectrum,  is  produced  and  beat  is  developed  at  the 
point  of  confluence.  To  test  whether  any  gas  condensable  at 
—  180°  C  was  produced,  the  gases  from  the  flame  were  led 
through  a  U-tube  cooled  in  liquid  air,  and  a  dark  blue  substance 
was  condensed  out.  This  melted  to  an  indigo-blue  liquid,  and 
finally  revealed  itself  as  nitrogen  peroxide  by  evaporating  off  into 
an  orange  gas,  soluble  in  caustic  alkali.  Repeating  ihe  experi- 
ment without  exciting  the  electric  discharge  led  to  the  formation 
of  no  nitrogen  peroxide.  Strutt  saye  :  "It  is  very  surprising  that 
a  reaction  between  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide  should  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  substance,  not  leas,  bnt  more  oxidized  than 
the  latter." — Proceedings  Roy.  Soc,  lixxv.  May,  1811. 

H.  s.  u. 

7,  On  Metremely  Long  Waves,  emitted  by  Che  Quartz-Mercury 
Lttmp. — A  brief  account  of  a  paper  by  Rubens  and  Wood,  on  this 
subject,  was  given  in  the  May  number  of  this  Journal  (pp.  456, 
Aal).  The  investigation  has  been  continued  by  Kubems  and 
VON  Baxtkb. 

The  apparatus  used  and  the  method  of  experimenting  were  the 
same  as  m  the  earlier  work.  Strong  Leyden-jar  sparkis  between 
electrodes  of  aluminum,  bismuth,  cadmium,  iron,  platinum,  and 
zinc  were  first  tried,  but  radiations  of  greater  wave-length  than 
those  formerly  obtained  with  a  Welsbacli  mantle — 108^— were 
not  found.  "A  cotnparatively  very  strong  long-waved  radiation 
was,  however,  obtained  with  the  quartK-mercury  lamp,  especially 
at  higher  consumption  of  energy.  With  a  current  of  4  amperes 
on  100  volts,  the  arc  being  about  80""°  long,  a  deflection  of  more 
tban  50""°  appeared  in  the  micro- radiometer,  A  ray-filter  of 
black  cardboard,  about  038'°"'  thick,  proved  most  efficient  for  the 
isolation  of  the  very  long  waves. 

The  authors  proved  that  the  longest  waves  are  emitted  by  the 
mercury  arc  and  not  by  the  quartz  walls  of  ihe  lamp.  The  mean 
wave-length  obtained  was  about  314;*,  or  nearly  0-3'"™.  Thus  the 
infra-red  spectrum  sustains  another  enlargement  of  15  octaves. 
A  table  of  percent^es  of  energy  transmitted  by  seventeen  useful 
substances  is  given,  both  for  the  Welsbach  radiations,  108^,  and 
for  the  mercury  arc,  314^. — Phil.  Mag.  (6),  xxi,  68it.        u.  s.  u. 

8.  Prinzipien  der  Atomdynamik ;  von  Dr.  J.  Stabk.  1  Teil. 
Die  eiek  rise  hen  Quan  ten.  Pp.  x,  124.  Leipzig,  1910  (S.  Hirzel). 
— According  to  the  author's  preface,  the  present  pamphlet  is  to 
form  the  first  part  of  a  book  which  will  consider  especially  the 
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relation  of  atomic  theories  to  the  physical  theories  based  upon 
the  properties  of  a  continuous  medium  (the  ether),  sacb  as  the 
prevailing  theories  of  electro  magnetism  and  of  light.  That  some 
reconciliation,  or  at  least  some  adjustment,  between  the  two  points 
of  view  has  become  necessary  is  plainly  apparent  nowadays  to  all 
students  of  physics.  It  is  perhaps  the  modern  way  of  stating  the 
question  which  used  to  be  called  the  problem  of  the  relation  be- 
tween ether  and  matter.  In  the  part  before  us,  the  electric  atoms 
(electrons  and  "arcfaions")  are  considered  ;  and  the  two  remain- 
ing parts  wliich  are  to  complete  the  book  will  deal  with  the  atomic 
structure  of  radiation  and  of  matter  respectively,  h,  a.  b. 

9,  The  Pressure  of  Light ;  by  J.  K.  Poyntinu.  Pp.  vlii,  103. 
London,  19iO  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge). — 
This  little  volume  contains  the  substance  of  several  lectures  on 
the  pressure  of  light  which  have  been  given  by  Professor  Poyn- 
ting  before  various  popular  audiences.  It  is  marked  by  the  lucidity 
and  simplicity  which  are  characteristic  of  the  author,  particularly 
in  the  illustrative  experiments  which  are  described.  The  whole 
of  the  text  is  nntechnical  and  may  be  easily  read  by  any  one  who 
is  interested  in  this  important  development  of  physical  science  ; 
while  for  i-eaders  who  dewire  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  the  subject,  an  appendix  is  provided  in  which 
the  necessary  calculations  are  set  foitb.  h.  a.  b. 

10.  PhyaicB  ;  by  C.  R.  Mann  and  G.  K.  Twiss.  Revised  edi- 
tion. Pp.  424;  220  figures.  Chicago,  1910  (Scott,  Foresman 
and  Co.), — This  is  a  revision  of  a  high  school  text-book  which  first 
appeared  about  five  years  ago.  The  new  edition  differs  from  the 
old  both  in  subject  matter  and  in  method  of  presentation.  In 
accordance  with  the  growing  sentiment  against  the  laws  of  acceler- 
ated motion,  the  absolute  units,  etc,  for  high-school  pupiU,  the 
authors  have  endeavored  to  limit  their  choice  of  material  to  that 
which  would  appeal  to  the  pupils  as  significant  and,  by  means  of 
numerous  problems  in  which  the  mathemathical  difficulties  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  to  assure  the  mastery  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter. The  text  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is 
designed  as  a  year's  work  to  be  of  interest  to  everybody.  The 
second  part  provides  fur  an  amplification  of  the  course  to  meet 
the  re(|uiremenls  of  the  College  Entrance  Board.  Italics  and 
heavy-laced  type  emphasize  the  more  important  conclusions. 

D.  A.  K. 

It.  The  Prineiplei  of  ElecUo-Deposition  ;  by  Samuel  Field. 
Pp.  XV,  383  ;  54  tables  and  121  figures.  New  York,  1911  (Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.). — The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  provide  a 
laboratory  guide  which  shall  give  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  subject,  rather  than  to  furnish  a 
mass  of  details  of  workshop  practice  but  briefly  treated.  The 
first  seven  chapters  deal  with  cclli>,  the  properties  of  electric  cur- 
rents, principles  of  the  dynamo  and  the  arrangement  of  appara- 
tus. Then  follow  four  chapters  on  the  preparation  of  materials 
and  solutions,  eight  cbapiei-a  on  the  deposition  of  various  metals 
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and  on  metal  coloring,  six  chapters  on  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tiTe  analysis  (limited  to  the  Btady  of  the  purity  of  the  metals  and 
solutions  employed,  and  the  methods  of  purifying  them),  a  final 
chapter  on  the  recovery  of  metaU,  and  an  appendix  of  twenty 
tables  which  should  prove  useful  to  a  practical  roan  of  limited 
library  facilities.  j>.  a.  k. 


II.     Geology  and  Mineralogy, 

1.  United  States  Geological  Survey ;  Gkorge  Otis  Smith, 
Director, — Recent  publications  of  the  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey  are 
noted  in  the  following  list  (continued  from  vol.  xxxi,  p.  235)  : 

Topographic  Atlas. — Twenty-eight  sheets. 

Folio  No.  175.  Birmingham  Folio,  Alabama;  by  Charles 
BrTTS.     Pp.  24  ;  1  chart,  4  maps,  1  page  illustrations  (I-XII). 

No.  176.  Sewickley  Folio,  Pennsylvania;  by  M.  J.  MrNH. 
I'p.  16  ;  one  chart,  4  colored  maps. 

BoLLKTiRS. — No.  431.  Coal  and  Lignite  ;  by  Charles  Butts, 
M.  R.  Campbbll,  E.  G.  Woodruff,  C.  T,  Lupton,  J.  S.  Dillkr, 
M.  A.  PibhkIt  H.  E.  Gregory,  and  A.  C.  Veatch.  Pp.  163 ;  12 
plates,  4  figures.  Contributions  to  Economic  Geology,  1909. 
Part  n. 

No.  438.  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  St.  Louis 
Quadrangle.  Missouri-Illinois  ;  by  N.  M.  Fenneman.  Pp.  73 ; 
6  plates,  one  figure. 

No.  439.  The  Fauna  of  the  Moorefield  Shale  of  Arkansas ; 
by  George  H.  Girty.     Pp.  146  ;  15  plates. 

No.  445.  Geology  of  the  Pegmatites  and  associated  Rocks  of 
Maine,  including  Feldspar,  Quartz,  Mica,  and  Gem  Deposits  ;  by 
EDiKtif  S.  Bastin.     Pp.  152  ;   10  plates,  8  figures. 

No.  446.  Geology  of  the  Berners  Bay'Region,  Alaska;  by 
AnoLrH  Kkopp.     Pp.  68  ;  2  plates,  4  figules. 

No.  447,  Mineral  Resources  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Vicinity  ;  by  W.  C.  Phalkn  and  Lawrence  Marti.n.  Surveyed 
in  Cooperation  witli  the  Topogra|ihic  and  Geologic  Survey  Com- 
mission of  Penusvlvania,     Pp.  143;  7  platea,  22  figures. 

Nob.  453;'4S9,  460,  461,  463.  ReRulls  of  Spirit  Leveling  done 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  ;  R.  B.  Marshall,  Chief  Geogra- 
pher. No.  453,  Minnesota,  pp.  39,  1  plate.  No.  459,  Missouri; 
pp.  48, 1  plate.  No.  460,  Iowa,  pp.  32,  I  plate.  No.  401,  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin,  pp.  64,  1  plate.  No.  463,  Oregon,  pp,  82,  1 
plate. 

So.  465.  The  State  Geological  Surveys  of  the  United  States ; 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  C.  W.  Hayes.     Pp.  1 77. 

Xo.  470-E,  ConiribuLious  to  Economic  Geology,  1910.  Rare 
Metals;  bvF.  L.  Hkhs.  Pp.  12;  1  figure.  470-1,  Mineral  Paints; 
by  B.  L.  MiLLBR.  Pp.  16.  470-J,  Sulphur  and  Pyrile ;  by  R. 
W.  Richards  and  J.  H.  Bridges.     Pp.  a ;  1  figure. 
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Watkr  Supply  Papkrs, — No.  257.  Well-Drilling  Methods  ; 
by  Isaiah  Bowman.     Pp.  139  ;  4  plates,  25  figures. 

No.  268.  Undergrountl- Water  Papers  1910  ;  by  M.  L.  Fctller, 
F.  G.  Clapp,  G.  C.  Mat9o*(,  Samuel  Sanfobd,  and  H.  C,  Wolff. 
Pp.  133  ;  i  ptatee,  32  figures. 

No,  270,  Surface  Water  Supply  of  tbe  United  States,  1909. 
Part  X,  The  Great  Basin  ;  prepared  under  the  Direction  of  M. 
O.  Leigbxon  by  E.  C.  La  Rue  and  F.  F.  Henshaw.  Pp.  192; 
5  plates,  1  figure. 

2.  Topographic  and  Geologic  Survey  of  Pe?tnsylvania. 
Richard  R.  Sice,  State  Geologist.  Report  No.  1.  Geology  of 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Field»  in  Sewickley  Quadrangle;  by  M.  J. 
Mdnn.  Surveyed  in  cooperation  with  tbe  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Pp.  ]71  ;  10  plates.  Harrisburg,  1910.  Report  No.  S. 
Geology  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Fields  of  the  Clarion  Quad- 
rangle;  by  M.  J.  MuNN.  Pp.  Ill  ;  9  plates,  one  figure. — 
These  recently  issued  reports  show  tbe  important  work  which 
is  being  carried  forward  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  coSperatioD  with  the  U.  S.  Survey.  They  have  been 
prepared  by  the  same  author  (who  is  also  the  author  of  the  Sewick- 
ley Folio  noted  above),  and  give  detailed  and  accurate  infonnation 
in  regard  to  the  gas  and  oil  fields  in  the  two  quadrangles  men- 
tioned. The  facts  here  presented  will  be  of  great  value,  not  only 
locally  but  also  to  all  oil  and  gas  operators  as  well  as  to  those 
concerned  with  the  geological  problems  involved.  The  careful 
sections  given  in  the  aeries  of  deep  wells  exhibit  the  geologic  rela- 
tions. Perhaps  the  most  interesting  points  discussed  are  those 
bearing  upon  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  oil  and  g^s 
and  the  geological  structure  shown  in  the  anticlinal  folds.  The 
writer  does  not  attempt  to  settle  the  difficult  and  frequently  dis- 
cussed questions  involved,  but  the  full  and  accurate  statement  of 
facta,  particularly  those  of  the  better  known  Sewickley  quad- 
rangle, will  do  much  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

3.  North  Carolina  Geological  aiul  Economic  Survey.  Joseph 
H.  Pbatt,  State  Geologist. — The  following  publications  have 
recently  appeared  : 

Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Geologist,  1909-1910.     Pp.  152. 

Bulletin  No.  22.  The  Cid  Mining  District  of  Davidson  County, 
North  Carolina  ;  by  Joseph  E.  Poque,  Jk,  Pp.  H4 ;  22  plates, 
5  figures. 

Economic  Paper  No.  21.  Proceedings  of  the  third  Drainage 
Convention  held  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Nov.  22,  23,  1910;  and 
North  Carolina  Drainage  Law  codified  ;  compiled  by  Joseph 
H.  Pratt.     Pp.  61  ;  4  plates. 

4.  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America  and  its  Bearings  upon  the 
Antiquity  of  Man ;  by  G,  Feedkbick  Wright.  8°,  pp.  763; 
166  figures.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  1911  (Bibliotheca  Sacra  Co.).— A  fifth 
edition  of  this  well-known  work  is  proof  both  of  the  widespread 
interest  in  glacial  phenomena  and  the  geological  period  in  which 
its  results  were  ao  strikingly  displayed,  and  also  of  Professor 
Wright's  success  in  creating  a  work  to  satisfy  it. 
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Chapters  on  the  characters  of  glaciers,  their  distribation,  with 
deecriptioDS  of  occurrences  in  North  America,  leHd  up  to  the  die- 
CQssions  of  the  glacial  period,  its  varied  reealts,  and  possible 
cauxe.  Considerable  new  matter  has  been  added  in  supplement- 
iry  statements.  The  aathor  gives  the  different  hypotheses  that 
liave  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  great  ice- 
sheets,  and  discasBes  some  of  them  at  length.  CroII's  hypothesis 
\«  noM-  HO  generally  disregarded,  or  relegated  to  a  minor  position, 
that  it  hardly  seems  worth  the  extended  treatment  given  to  it.  It 
w  here  that  the  work  suffers  in  clearness  of  presentation  to  the 
general  reader,  caused  by  the  retention  of  thfe  older  matter  and 
the  interapersal  of  new.  An  entire  rewriting  of  this  part  would 
have  greatly  aided  iL  The  author  comes  to  no  definite  couclu- 
«oD  as  to  the  cause  of  the  glacial  period,  but  considers  it  is  a 
problem  for  the  future. 

Perhaps  that  part  of  the  work  which  will  continue  to  meet  the 
most  criticism  is  the  final  portion  in  which  the  age  of  man  in  this 
country  is  treated.  Ah  is  well  known.  Professor  Wright  is  an 
advocate  of  the  human  occupancy  of  North  America  during  the 
glacial  epoch.  The  arguments  of  the  evolutionists  be  considers 
met  by  the  great  recency  which  he  attributes  to  this  period.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  point  of  view  but  the  treatment  of  evidence 
in  which  the  writer  must  meet  objection.  Apparently  all  finds 
of  underground  human  remains  and  implements,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, have  to  him  sclentifio  value,  and  the  criteria  applied 
in  other  portions  of  the  book,  in  considering  alternative  expla- 
nations, here  seem  to  be  largely  wanting.  The  age  of  man  in 
this  country  is  still  au  open  question,  and  it  will  not  be  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  scientists  until  a  sufficient  body  of  evidence  has 
been  produced  by  men  whose  training,  both  in  geology  and 
srchseology,  renders  them  thoroughly  competent  to  undertake  the 
necessary  investigations,  and  to  recognize  the  true  value  and 
relations,  in  place,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  all  the  facts.        t.  v.  p. 

o.  U/taracterutics  of  Exiting  Glaciers;  by  William  Her- 
bert HoBBS,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Pp.  ixiv,  301;  .34  plates,  140  figures.  New  York,  1911.  The 
Macraillan  Co.  Price,  $3.26  net. — This  work  easily  takes  rank 
among  the  most  important  treatises  on  glaclation,  anti  it  is  further- 
more made  attractive  by  good  paper,  clear  topography,  and  hand- 
some illustrations.  The  plates  are  half-tone  reproductions  of 
instructive  photographs,  and  the  line  drawings  are  very  effective 
in  imparting  graphic  ideas  beyond  the  reach  of  the  camera.  It  is 
a  study  of  existing  glaciers  with  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
glacier  as  a  whole  and  the  I'elative  function  of  each  part,  rather 
than,  as  in  most  previous  works,  a  detailed  treatise  of  such  sub- 
jects as  glacial  motion  or  glacial  erosion.  The  glacier  is  further- 
more Btudiedfrom  the  standpoint  of  Its  life  history,  from  its  incep- 
tion in  a  gathering  snowfield  through  the  cycle  of  its  growth  and 
retreat  to  its  ultimate  extinction.  From  this  rather  new  concept, 
however,  definite  ideas  are  derived  on  such   debated  topics  as 
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glacial  erosion  or  protection.  The  great  distinctions  in  kind 
between  mountain  glaciers  and  continental  glaciers  are  empha- 
sized, a  difference  not  only  of  size  and  form,  but  of  mode  of 
nouriehment,  motion  and  eroaiuD.  Tbe  over-emphaaia  wbich  bae, 
owing  to  its  historical  development,  been  put  upon  monntain 
glaciation  is  corrected  in  this  book,  two-thirds  being  given  to 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  glaciation. 

The  advance  of  glacial  theory  has  been  accompanied  by  long- 
drawn  controversy,  first  in  regard  to  the  agency  of  ice  or  water, 
then  as  to  land  or  marine  ice,  next  of  chronologic  unity  or 
complexity,  and  still  of  erosive  competency  or  incompetency. 
This  has  Seen  largely  due  to  the  relative  lack  of  comprehensive 
studies  of  living  glaciers  as  compared  to  the  intensive  study  of 
past  glaciation.  This  being  the  case,  auch  a  book  as  the  present 
IB  of  especial  value,  and,  as  Professor  Hobbs  remarks,  "It  is 
believed  that  more  is  gained  from  setting  forih  the  evidence  from 
one's  own  viewpoint  than  by  eutering  into  controversy."  It  is, 
therefore,  a  contribution  in  the  apirit  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell — "  tbe 
present  is  the  key  to  the  past."  J.  n. 

6.  Lea  Variations  P&riodigues  des  Glaciers,  XF"""  rapport. 
190.9  ;  redigc  par  Dr.  Ed.  Brucknbb,  Professeur  k  la  Universite 
de  Yienne,  President  de  la  Commission  et  E.  Mubat,  Inspecteur 
des  Foretes  it  Lausanne,  Secretaire  de  la  Commission.  Extrait 
des  Annates  de  Glaciologie,  vol.  v,  pp.  177-202,  Jan.  1911. — In 
J909,  as  in  recent  years,  the  world's  glaciers,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  Scandinavia,  exhibited  in  general  a  furiher  retreat.  In 
the  Swiss  Alps,  for  example,  33  showed  a  definite  retreat  and  only 
two  a  definite  advance.  The  glacier  d'Argenti&re  of  the  Mont 
Blanc  massif  retreated  18-6"  between  July  23,  1908,  and  July 
28,  1909.  On  the  latter  date  tbe  front  of  the  glacier  was  1050"" 
from  the  point  which  it  attained  in  1819.  In  Norway  tbe  gla- 
ciers of  the  central  high  mountains  exhibited  a  general  decrease, 
but  this  ie  matched  by  an  equally  general  increase  in  those  of  the 
Western  Coast  Range.  In  Alaska  a  map  of  Glacier  Bay,  based 
on  surveys  made  in  1907,  shows  a  very  marked  decrease  of  gla- 
ciers during  the  previous  15  to  20  years,  recessions  being  noted 
of  from  5  to  13-5  kilometers.  J.  b. 

Y.  Physik  der  Itkde ;  von  De.  M.  P.  Ridzki,  0.  Professor  an 
der  Universitat  Krakau.  Pp.  viii,  584  ;  5  plates,  60  text  figures. 
Leipzig,  1911  (Chr.  Herm.  Tauchnitz).— This  work  consists  of 
fourteen  chapters,  averaging  41  pages  each,  on  snch  subjects  aa 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  determinations  of  gravity  and  its  anoma- 
lies, density  and  temperature  of  the  earth's  interior,  seismology, 
deformation,  waves,  tides,  ocean  currents,  rivers,  ice  and  glaciers, 
the  glacial  period.  The  general  mode  of  treatment  is  to  give 
some  pages  of  descriptive  matter  and  tables  of  values  followed  by 
the  mathematical  theory.  Conclusions  from  the  latter  are  also 
given.  The  volume  thus  brings  together  a  considerable  amount 
of  statistical  data  of  various  sorts,  such  as  lend  themselves  to 
mathematical  treatment,  and  the  lines  of  that  treatment  are  also 
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^iven.  The  book  is  essentially  a  compilation  and,  as  seen  from 
the  space  assigned  to  eaoh  subject,  it  is  far  from  being  exhaustive. 
Tbe  import&nt  results  of  Hayford,  for  instance,  are  summed  up  on 
two  pages  ;  no  mention  is  made  of  tbe  volume  published  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution  in  1009  on  Fundamental  Problems  in  Geol- 
ogy. Radium  and  its  relation  to  tbe  earth  occupies  but  three 
pages.  No  mention  is  made  of  Cbamberlin's  hypotheses  regard- 
ing the  earth's  interior  and  their  relation  to  deformation.  The 
photographic  plates,  while  making  the  volume  more  attractive, 
are  not  essential  to  the  text. 

The  book  fulfils  a  certain  purpose  as  an  introduction  to  geo- 
physics, hut  it  should  be  noted  that  mathematical  treatment  has 
in  the  past  inspired  a  false  confidence  in  results  which  were  often 
based  on  incomplete  or  uncertain  premises.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  such  an  introductory  view  should  give  a  muCh  larger  space 
to  multiple  hypotheses  and  their  geological  and  *{uantitative 
probability,  indicating  the  lines  of  mathematical  analysis  whioh 
will  further  test  such  hypotheses  or  add  to  their  fertility  of  results, 

J.  B. 

8.  The  Geological  Survey  of  Sweden. — The  Swedish  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  which  has  always  been  active  in  its  work  and  publica- 
tions, has  recently  issued  a  series  of  important  papers.  These 
include  three  quarto  volumes  :  The  first  series  (Ca,  No.  4)  gives 
an  account  of  the  late  Quaternary  history  of  Gottland,  by 
H.  Munthe,  with  numerous  striking  illustrations.  A  second  (Ca, 
No.  5)  contains  a  series  of  papers  by  different  authors,  discussing 
the  glaciers  of  Sweden  in  the  year  1908,  with  twenty-six  plates. 
The  third  (Ca,  No.  7),  by  A.  Gavelin  and  A.  G.  Hogbom,  describes 
tbe  ice  seas  which  occupied  extended  areas  in  the  mountain 
region  of  Sweden  at  the  end  of  tl»e  Ice  Age.  Several  geological 
maps  have  also  been  issued,  and  further  Year-Book  No.  3  for 
1908,  containing  eleven  papers  on  various  subjects  by  different 
antbore.  The  fii-st  of  these  treats  of  the  climate  of  Sweden  in  the 
late  Quaternary  period,  by  G.  Andersson, 

9.  The  Fo88il»  and  Siratitjraphy  of  the  Middle  Devonic  of 
Witeonain;  by  HKsDUAif  F.  Cleland.    Bulletin  XXI,  Wisconsin 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey,  pages  i-vi,  1-222,  and  53 
plates,  1911. — In  this  handsome  volume  Professor  Cleland  brings 
togetter  all  that  is  known  in  regard  to  the  geology  and  fauna  of 
the  rather  local  impure  dolomite.s  known  as  the  Milwaukee  for- 
mation and  correlated  Oy  the  author  with  ihe  npper  part  of  the 
New  York  Hamilton,  More  than  200  species  of  invertebrates 
and  fishes  are  discussed  and  illustrated,  of  which  about  40  are 
described  as  new.  The  life  assemblage  clearly  indicates  a  mix- 
ture of  eastern  and  western  faunas,  and  proves  that  "  Southern 
Wisconsin  was  in  the  path  of  migration"  between  these  two  inte- 
rior seas.  "  Some  time  before  the  close  of  the  Hamilton  commu- 
nication was  established  between  the  Wisconsin  and  lowan  areas, 
in  consequence  of  which  we  find  at  Milwaukee  a  mingling  of 
Cedar  Valley  forms  from  the  southwest  and    a  modified   post- 
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Corniferoas  fauna  from  the  Obioan  reirion."  This  volume  leads 
the  way  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  greater  western  fauna 
extending  from  Iowa  to  California,  and  from  Arizona  north  into 
the  Mackenzie  country.  G.  fi. 

10.  Cambrian  Geology  and  Paleontology,  II^No.  2,  Middle 
Cambrian  Merostomata ;  by  Chables  D.  Walcott.  Smithso- 
nian Misc.  Coll.,  57,  pages  17-32  and  6  plates.  1911. — This  is  the 
first  paper  of  a  series  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  will  give  his  preliminary  studies  of  those  wonderfully 
well-preserved  Middle  Cambrian  fossils  discovered  by  him  near 
Mount  Stephen,  British  Columbia.  In  the  present  part  are  de- 
scribed two  new  merostomes  as  Htdneyia  inexpectana  and  Ainielia 
omata.     It  is  the  former  only  that  is  well  preserved. 

VValcotl  erects  the  new  suborder  Limulava  for  these  eurypterid- 
like  animals,  but  as  they  differ  widely  from  the  Eurypterida  it 
will  be  better  to  raise  it  to  an  order.  Sidneyia  is  a  swimming 
merostome  with  well -developed  antennae,  a  lobster-like  tail,  and 
eleven  body  segments,  two  of  which  are  annular  and  the  other 
nine  are  said  to  bear  leaf-like  branchial  appendages.  The  illue- 
tratioD  shows  no  branchiae  on  the  two  anterior  segments,  the  third 
has  them  rudimentary,  while  on  the  other  six  each  pair  of  bran- 
chitB  seems  to  be  common  to  two  body  segments.  If  the  illus- 
tration is  correct,  then  Sidneyia  has  but  six  segments  with  branchise 
as  in  the  Eurypterida,  and  the  anterior  non- branchiate  segments 
may  represent  parts  of  the  thorax  that  are  united  with  the  ceph- 
alon  in  the  Eurypterida  and  Liroiilus.  Furthermore,  these  two 
anterior  thoracic  segments  bear  limbs  that  in  the  Eurypterida  are 
a  part  of  the  cephalo-thorax.  Sidneyia  when  viewed  from  the 
ventral  side  is  seen  to  have  five  pairs  of  appendages,  but  one  does 
not  see  here  that  the  cephalo-thorax  is  made  up  of  three  parts,  the 
cephalon  and  two  anterior  segments,  as  is  shown  to  be  the  case 
when  viewed  from  the  dorsal  side.  The  eyes  are  on  the  edge  of 
the  cephalon,  a  very  primitive  condition  in  the  light  of  trilobite 
ontogeny. 

The  discovery  of  these  merostomes  makes  it  the  plainer  that  a 
greater  amount  of  invertebrate  evolution  has  taken  place  beforo 
the  Cambrian  than  subsequently.  c.  s. 

11.  Contributions  lolfte  Carboniferout  Flora  of  North- Eattern 
Qreenlaiid ;  by  A.  G,  Nathorst.  Dan m ark- Ek sped.  til'Gron- 
lands  NordostkyBt  l»06-ie08,  Bd.  Ill,  No.  12,  pages  339-346,  2 
plates,  1911. — The  small  flora  here  described  is  the  most  northerly 
one  known,  being  from  north  of  80°  latitude  on  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland.  Over  the  granite  there  lies  a  great  thickness  of  black 
shale,  thought  to  be  not  less  than  300  to  400  meters  thick,  and 
this  has  yielded  in  the  upper  part  the  plants  here  described.  On 
this  rests  a  red  conglomerate  (lOO"),  with  well-rounded  pebbles 
about  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  passing  upward  into  variously  colored 
sandstones  (75"),  that  in  the  upper  100  feet  have  an  abundance  of 
fossils,  especially  bracbiopods.  Higher  is  a  dense  hmestone  rich 
in  corals,  that  is  estimated  to  have  a  thickness  of  at  least  700 
meters. 
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The  age  of  the  plants  is  "  Lower  Carboniferous,"  and  the  same 
horizon  is  present  in  Sjpitebergen.  Eleven  species  are  figured  or 
described,  but  of  these  only  five  are  specifically  identified.  These 
are  Calymmutotheca  bifida,  Sphenophyllum  tenerrimum  elonga- 
tttm  (also  in  the  Pottsville),  AsCerocalamiUt  scrodiculatus,  J^epi- 
dodendron  speUbergnnse  (and  three  other  species),  LepidophyUum 
cfr.  lanceolatum,  and  Sliymariajicoides,  c.  s. 

12.  On  a  JVenton  Eckinoderm  Fanna  at  Sirkfield,  Ontario; 
by  Pbakk  Springer.  Mem.  No.  15-P,  Dept.  Mines,  Canada, 
GeoL  Surv.  Branch.  Pp.  SO  and  5  heliotype  plates,  191 1  .—While 
excavating  the  Trent  canal  in  the  lower  Trenton  limestone  much 
excellent  echinoderm  material  was  obtained  from  35  to  80  feet 
above  the  Black  River,  alt  of  which  is  here  listed  or  described. 
Of  crinoids  there  are  26  species  (2  new),  edrioasterids  4,  cystids 
3  and  starfishes  6.  The  "  most  remarkable  fossil  echinoderm  " 
Hybocystis  is  described  in  detail  and  illustrated  in  12  fine  figures 
on  Plate  II.  Ad  entire  colony  was  found  in  which  more  than 
100  specimens  were  crowded  into  a  apace  of  a  few  square  feet. 
Four-fifths  of  these  are  H.  eldonensis  Parks.  The  genus  is 
remarkable  because  it  has  but  3  erect  blunt  arms,  the  other  2 
being  recumbent  as  in  some  cystids  and  fastened  to  the  calyx 
plates.  Much  labor  has  also  been  devoted  to  Cupidocrinua, 
which  is  not  far  removed  from  the  radicle  that  gave  rise  to^the 
order  Fie xibili a  present  at  this  locality  in  2  species  of  Proiaxo- 
erinus.  Interesting  remarks  are  made  on  Cleiocritius  regius, 
which  has  the  calycine  pores  and  pore-rhombs  of  the  cyatids,  and 
the  species  is  referred  to  as  a  "  case  of  premature  secession  from 
the  cystids."  Attroporitea  oltaieaensig  Lambe,  originally  regarded 
as  a  probable  bryozoan,  is  here  said  to  represent  "  the  lower  part, 
or  floor,  of  an  unusually  highly  organized  root  of  a  crinoid,  con- 
solidated by  growth  into  a  calcareous  plate  for  attachment  to  flat 
surfaces."  The  illustrations  are  remarkably  fine  drawings  by  K. 
M.  Chapman.  c.  s. 

13.  Geohyy  of  the  T/tousand  latanda  Region  ;  by  H.  P, 
CusuiNo,  H.  L.  Fairchild,  R.  Rukdehann  and  C.  H.  Smtth,  Jr. 
New  York  State  Museum,  Bull.  I4&,  pp.  194,  many  illustrations 
and  6  maps,  1910. — A  most  excellent  and  detailed  geologic,  strati- 
graphic  and  pelrograpbic  report  of  an  interesting  area.  The 
basement  rooks  are  of  the  Grenville  series,  and  are  more  or  less 
overlapped  from  the  east  by  the  thin  Potsdam  sandstone  and 
Theresa  dolomite  of  Upper  Cambrian  age.  On  this  follows  a  short 
erosion  interval,  and  then  a  submergence  from  the  south,  the 
Beekmantown  limestone,  another  erosion  period  followed  by  a 
little  of  the  Stones  River  limestone  (Pamelia),  a  third  lost  inter- 
val, and  then  a  long  marine  invasion,  the  Mohawkian  (Lowville, 
Watertown,  and  Trenton)  limestone.  The  Pleistocene  geology 
is  by  Professor  Faircliild.  c.  s. 

14.  Q-eology  of  the  Poughkeeptie  Quadrangle;  by  C.  E.  Gor- 
don. New  York  Slate  Museum,  Bull.  148,  pp.  117,  geological 
map  and  many  illustrations,  1911. — The  geology  of  the  Pough- 
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keepsie  region,  greatly  complicated  through  folding  and  thrust 
faulung,  is  deBcribed  in  this  bulletin.  For  many  years  ProfePsor 
Bwigbt  of  Vasear  College  collected  the  fossils,  and  among  them 
the  2h  to  30  species  of  nautilida  in  which  Hyatt  was  so  much 
interested,  and  of  vhich  almost  nothing  is  yet  Icnown. 

The  basement  upon  which  the  sedimentaries  are  laid  is  the 
gneiss  of  Fislikill  mountains,  tboaght  to  belong  in  the  Grenville 
oerius.  Upon  this  lies  unconformably  the  Lower  Cambrian  or 
Poughqnag  quartzite  with  Olenellus.  There  is  then  a  long  "  lost 
interval,"  followed  by  the  Barnegate  limestone  of  Upper  Cambrian 
age,  and  with  a  fauna  in  the  basal  beds  like  that  found  near  Sara- 
toga, New  York.  This  series  at  Rochdale  is  from  1000  to  1200 
feet  I  hick,  and  also  has  the  cephalopod  fauna  referred  to.  Another 
time  break,  and  then  follows  a  thin  limestone  with  Tetradium 
cellulosum  indicative  of  Lowville  lime,  over  which  lies  the  Tren- 
ton limestone.  The  great  mass  of  surface  exposures  is  taken  up 
by  the  "Hudson  River  slates"  of  the  Atlantic  province,  which 
now  override  the  above-mentioned  formations  of  the  Mississippian 
sea.  C  s. 

15.  Brief  Notices  of  Some  liecently  Described  MineraU. — 
NEOCOI.EMANITE  is  a  calcium  borate  occurring  near  Lang,  Los 
Angeles  county,  California,  described  by  A.  S.  Eakle  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  at  Berkeley,  Cal. 
It  is  related  to  colemanite,  but  differs  somewhat  in  its  crystallo- 
graphic  and  optical  properties.  A  preliminary  notice  says  that 
the  deposit  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  crystallized  borate  and 
carbonaceous  shales  and  has  apparently  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  boracic  acid  on  a  lake  or  marsh  deposit  of  calc-tufa  or 
marl.  The  silicoborate  of  lime,  howlttc,  occurs  with  the  neocole- 
manite  as  snow-white,  nodular  compact  masses  ;  it  has  been  formed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  neocolemanite  by  precipitations  from  solu- 
tions containing  soluble  silica.  The  deposit  is  remarkable  as  a 
pure  borate  deposit  unaccompanied  by  other  calcium  minerals  or 
by  sodium  salts. 

MoLENGEAAFFiTR  IS  described  by  H.  A,  Brouwer  from  the 
lujaurite  of  the  Piland  mountains,  northeast  of  Rustenburg  in  the 
Transvaal,  South  Africa.  It  occurs  in  yellowish  brown  prismatic 
forms,  having  a  perfect  cleavage  like  that  of  astrophyllite,  to 
which  it  has  some  relation  and  the  place  of  which  it  sometimes 
takes  in  the  rock.  There  are  also  numerous  pseudoraorphs  of 
catapleiite  after  eucolite.  Chemically  molengraaflite  is  more  or 
less  related  to  yltrotitanite,  but  it  contains  none  of  the  rare 
earths,  while  soda  is  present  in  large  amount.  An  analysis  by 
Wi jdhoek  gave  the  following  results : 


—  Ceutralblattfnr  Mineralogie,  etc.,  p.  129,  1911. 

Gajite  is  a  hydrated  carbonate  of  calcium    and   magnesium 
IfBcribed  by  Fr,  Tucan  from  the  Gorski-Kotar  district  in  Upper 
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Croatia.  It  occnrs  in  dense  snow-white  masses  regembling  mag- 
nesite  ;  specific  gravity  3'619.    An  analysis  by  the  describer  gave: 

CO,  33-41     CaO  37'13     MgO  2375     H,0  663  =  99-92 

Although  in  composition  near  the  mixtures  that  have  been 
called  pencatite  and  predazzite,  no  evidence  of  essential  want  of 
homogeneity  of  gajite  could  be  found.  It  is  named  after  the 
Croatian  patriot,  L.  Ga.y-^ Centralblatt far  Min.,etii.,^.Zi2,  1011. 

16.  BUmtUh  Ocher»  from  California, — W.  T.Schaller  shows 
ill  a  recent  paper  (J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  xxxiii,  163)  that  the  yellow 
bismuth  ochers  from  Han  DiegoCounty  are  either  bismuth  hydrox- 
ide, or  bismuth  vanadate,  pucherite,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  ; 
Bi,0,  was  not  found.  The  Hame  author  earlier  found  that  molyb- 
dic  ocher,  instead  of  having  the  assumed  composition  MoO„  was 
in  fact  a  hydrous  ferric  molybdate. 

17.  TKe  N'alaral  Claaalfication  of  Iffiieoiia  Rocks ;  by  WuiT- 
M.v^  Cnoss.  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  Ixvi,  1910,  pp.  470-506.— In 
this  paper  the  author  presents  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  those 
features  of  i<!;neou8  rocks  which  many  pelrographers  consider 
essential  in  the  formation  of  a  so-called  natural  system  of  classi- 
fication, in  contrast  to  one  where  these  features  are  omitted, 
others  are  used,  and  the  result  is  termed  by  them  arbitrary,  or 
artificial. 

He  states  that  chemical  composition,  mineral  constitution  and 
texture  are  the  properties  of  rocks  generally  contiidered  available 
fortheir  classtiication,  and  discusses  each  of  these  according  to 
the  different  methods  suggested  by  various  authorities.  In  a  full 
analysis  of  the  attempts  made  by  Becke  and  Marker  to  divide  the 
ii;neous  rocks  geographically  into  two  great  chemical  groups,  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  he  points  out  the  many  discrepancies  that 
arise,  and  that,  while  the  rocks  of  the  Pacific  zone  of  North 
America  exhibit  pronounced  peculiarities,  they  are  not  those 
claimed  for  them  by  the  advocates  of  such  a  grouping.  He  also 
points  out  that  the  generalizations  made  on  tliis  basis  do  not  apply 
to  the  older  rooks,  which  in  many  cases  have  been  left  out  of 
account. 

DiscuBsiug  the  factors  of  magmatic  differentiation  he  takes  up 
the  dike  rock  group  of  Rosenbusch,  and  shows  that  the  magmas 
cannot  be  divided  exclusively  into  foyaitic-theralitic  and  gi-anito- 
dioritic,  gab  bro-pe  rid  otitic  series,  because  these  are  connected  by 
'  intermediate  magmatic  series,  such  as  the  monzonitic.  And  if 
this  is  so,  then  the  dike  rocks  cannot  always  have  the  exclusive 
associations  claimed  for  tiiem,  and  he  cites  numerous  instances  to 
prove  that  the  associations  are  sometimes  other  than  those  claimed. 

Taking  up  the  suggestions  of  Becker,  Vogt,  and  others  that  the 
principle  of  entectics  may  fnrnish  a  means  of  classification,  the 
author  points  out  that  if  we  followed  Becker's  ideas,  in  porphy- 
ries the  groundmass  alone  would  be  used,  and  some  rocks  would 
not  be  susceptible  of  classification.  Vogl's  view  is  that  magmas 
differentiate  in  the  same  way  that  they  tend  to  crystallize,  into 
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those  wbicb  are  eutectic  and  those  representinp  the  component  in 
excess.  When  crystallized  they  furnish  anclii  (nearly)  eutectic 
rocks  and  anchimono-mineralic  rocks.  This  is  purely  hypothesis, 
and  for  this  reason  and  because  the  rocks  which  represent  the 
entire  magma  are  not  considered.  Cross  dismisses  magmatic  classi- 
fication by  eutectics  as  fundamentally  weak  and  practically  inap- 
plicable. In  considering  the  factor  of  mineral  composition  as 
applied  to  claesification,  he  concludes  that  the  distinction  between 
feldspalhic  and  non-feldspatbic  rocks,  which  has  been  so  sharply 
drawn  in  the  past,  is  unnatural,  and  entirely  arbitrary.  The  use 
of  texture,  in  which  correlations  of  specific  kinds  with  geologic 
modes  of  occurrence  are  made,  he  considers  to  be  based  on  long 
disproved  generalizations  made  from  limited  observations. 

He  then  takes  up  the  quantitative  system  and  replies  to  vari- 
ous criticisms  which  have  been  made  upon  it,  showing  in  manj- 
instances  that  these  have  been  based  on  misapprehensions.  The 
reply  is  especially  directed  to  refuting  the  strictures  of  Harker. 
In  conclusion  he  questions  whether  any  system  of  classification 
can  be  strictly  natural,  because  all  the  important  characters  of 
igneous  rocks  are  gradational.  A  logical  classification  must  be 
t^sed  on  the  quantitative  development  of  fundamental  characters, 
and  divisions  must  be  based  on  artificial  boundaries,  since  natural 
ones  do  not  exist.  This  brings  us  logically  to  the  Quantitative 
System. 

The  reader  will  find  this  an  admirable  statement  and  a  critical 
discussion  of  present  views  regarding  the  subject  of  classification 
of  igneous  rocks.  It  should  be  carefully  read  and  considered  by 
all  petrographers.  l.  v.  p. 

III.     Botany. 

1.  A  Botanical  Survey  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  ^  by 
Alban  Stbwart.  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Fourth  Series,  Volume  I,  pp.  9-288,  19  plates,  1611.— On 
account  of  their  isolated  position  the  Galapagos  Islands  are  of 
special  interest  to  students  of  plant  geography.  The  present 
important  contribution  to  their  flora  is  largely  based  on  the  per- 
sonal collections  and  observations  made  by  the  author  while  bot- 
anist to  the  Expedition  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
during  the  years  19i)5  and  1906.  Since  the  expedition  lasted  for 
over  a  year,  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  islands  was  made  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Stewart  first  gives  a  complete  lint  of  the  vascular 
Slants  known  from  the  islands,  following  the  treatment  pursued 
y  Professor  B.  L.  Robinson  in  his  "  Flora  of  the  Oalapagos  Isl- 
ands" of  1902.  The  list,  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  paper, 
includes  numerous  species  reported  for  the  first  time,  ten  of  which 
are  described  as  new.  He  then  discusses,  among  other  topics,  the 
botanical  regions  of  the  islands,  the  general  features  of  the  flora, 
and  the  origin  of  the  flora.  A  very  useful  bibliography  of  the  bot- 
any of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  compiled  by  Miss  M.  A.  Day,  is 
given  at  the  close  of  the  paper.  a.  w.  b. 
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2.  Slumen  und  Inaecten:  ihre  Aiipateungen  aneinander  vnd 
ifire  gegenseitige  Abkangigheit ;  by  O.  ton  Kirchneb.  Pp.  vi, 
436  ',  with  .two  plates  and  159  text-fipnres.  Leipzig  and  Berlin, 
1911  (B.  G.  Teubner). — The  remarkable  adaptations  wliicb  exiKt 
between  entomophilouH  flowers  and  the  innecta  wliich  pollinate 
them  have  aroiiaed  interest  ever  since  attention  was  finit  called  to 
them  by  Sprengel  over  a  century  ago.  Professor  Kirchner 'a 
book  gives  a  full  and  clear  idea  of  our  present  knowledge  in  tbia 
field  of  biology.  AlthoDgh  designed  more  especially  for  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  the  volume  is  full  of  observations  based  on  personal 
study  and  contains  much  of  value  to  the  professional  student. 
After  discussing  the  structure  of  flowers  and  of  the  parts  of 
insects  which  carry  on  pollination,  the  author  describes  In  detail 
a  large  nnniber  of  examples  illustrating  special  adaptations.  He 
classifies  them,  asing  the  system  of  H.  Mflller,  into  eight  groups. 
The  first  five  are  composed  of  flowers  which  receive  a  large  vari- 
ety of  insect  visitors;  the  last  three  of  flowers  which  are  visited 
largely  or  exclunively  by  insects  belonging  to  definite  natural 
groups,  such  as  the  Hyraenoptera,  He  then  discusses  the  distri- 
batioD  of  these  various  groups  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  the 
causes  of  floral  adaptations,  and  the  theories  regarding  the  origin 
of  flowers.  The  nnmerous  figures,  most  of  which  are  original, 
are  carefully  drawn  and  sufficiently  enlarged  to  illustrate  clearly 
the  descriptive  text.  a.  w.  e. 

3.  A  Sesearch  on  the  Fines  of  Australia;  by  R.  T.  Baker 
and  H.  G.  Smith.  Pp.  xiv,  458 ;  with  300  figures  (some  of  them  in 
colors)  and  8  maps.  Sydney,  IfllO  (W.  A.  Giillick).  Published 
by  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  No.  16,  Technical  Education  Series. — Botanically 
speaking,  there  are  no  true  "pines"  native  to  Auslralia.  The 
present  elaborate  work,  however,  is  devoted  to  Australian  Conifers, 
which  are  often  spoken  of  as  "pines"  in  the  popular  sense. 
Eleven  genera  are  included,  the  most  important,  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  being  Callitris  (eighteen  species),  Araucaria 
(two  species),  Agathis  (two  species),  Dacrydiiim  (one  species), 
and  Podocarpus  (five  species).  The  authors  discuss  the  various 
species  in  great  deiail,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  botany 
but  also  from  the  standpoints  of  forestry  and  chemistry.  They 
also  consider  the  practical  applications  which  have  been  made  of 
the  lumber  and  other  forest  products.  Many  of  the  figures  show 
details  of  microscopic  structure  ;  others  show  branches  and  cones, 
natural  size;  while  still  others  illustrate  the  various  types  of 
coniferous  forests  found  in  Australia.  Alt  of  the  figures  are 
reproduced  from  photographs.  a.  w.  e. 

4.  Plant-Life  on  lAind,  considered  in  some  of  Us  Biological 
Aspects;  by  F.  O.  Bower.  Pp.  172;  2"  text-figures.  Cam- 
bridge, 1911  (University  Press),— A  series  of  essays  on  terrestrial 
plants,  emphasizing  the  peculiarities  which  enable  such  plants  to 
maintain  their  existence  on  the  land.  a.  w.  e. 
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6.  A  Monograph  of  the  British  Lichens.  Catalogue  of  the 
&>eciea  in  the  Department  of  Botany,  British  Museum.  Part 
II,  b;  Annie  Lourain  Smith.  Pp.  409,  59  plates.^  LoDdon, 
1911. — Part  I  of  the  Monograph  of  the  British  Lichens,  by  Rev. 
James  Crombie,  was  published  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  the 
continuation  of  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  illness  and  death.  Part  II  has  now  been  brought 
to  completion  by  Miss  A,  L.  Smith.  The  descriptive  text  ia 
accompanied  by  Sf  ty-nine  plate^i,  showing  the  details  of  structure 
of  the  different  species. 


IV.       MiSCELLANEOL'B  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

1.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Suroej/,0.  H.TjTTViss,  showing  the  Progress  of  the  Work  from 
Jtdy  1,  1909,  to  June  SO,  1910.  Pp.  454;  34  maps  and' 9  in 
pocket.  Washington,  1911. — The  annual  volume  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  opens  with  an  account  of  the  year's  work  by 
the  Superintendent,  The  extended  domain  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  far  East,  has  increased  very  much  the  work  to  be 
done.  It  is  noted,  for  example,  that  the  triangulation  for  the 
year  covered  some  24,000  square  miles  in  the  Philippines,  while 
the  hydrographic  work  extended  over  9,385  square  miles;  the 
topographic  survey  covered  1,708  square  miles,  and  extended  over 
1,037  miles  of  coast  line,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  estimated  mileage 
for  the  islands  as  a  whole. 

Among  the  Appendixes  which  accompany  the  report  is  one  by 
R.  L.  Paris  on  the  magnetic  observations.  Four  magnetic 
observatories  have  been  in  continuous  operation,  namely :  at 
Cheltenham,  Md.,  Sitka,  Honolulu,  and  on  Vieques  Island,  P.  R. ; 
the  fifth  observatory  at  Baldwin,  Kansas,  was  discontinued  in 
October,  1908,  and  the  instruments  transferred  to  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona. Appendix  V  contains  the  second  part  of  the  triangulation 
in  California  by  C.  R.  Duvall  and  A.  L.  Baldwiu.  This  occupies 
a  considerable  part  of  the  volume,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  forty  charts. 

2.  Directions  for  Magnetic  Measurements;  by  Daniel  L. 
Hazard.  Pp.  131  ;  12  tables,  10  figures.  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.  O.  H.  Tittmann,  Superintendent. — This  Bulletin 
is  prepared  with  the  object  of  presenting  in  sufficient  detail  for 
the  use  of  observers  the  methods  employed  by  the  Government 
in  magnetic  observations,  and  the  use  of  the  instruments  involved. 
The  Survey  has  been  developed  recently  by  the  establishment  of 
five  permanent  magnetic  observatories,  and  also  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  magnetic  observations  on  vessels  at  sea.  The  methods 
called  for  in  these  two  classes  of  observations,  therefore,  require 
the  special  method  of  explanation  here  given. 

The  same  author  has  also  presented  in  a  quarto  publication 
of   the    Survey  (pp.  94,  23    figures)  the  results  of  observations 
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made  at  tfae  Ma^inetic  Observatory  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  in  1907  and 
1908.  Twenty-three  figures  reproduced  from  magnetograms 
show  in  a  striking  manner  the  principal  magnetic  etorms  of  the 
period  named. 

i.  Itq>ort  on  the  ProgreMand  Condition  of  the  Xf.  S.  National 
MuteuntJ'or  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1910  ;  by  Kichabd  Rath- 
Bim,  A^istant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
charge  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.  Pp.  14S.  Washington, 
191 1.— This  interesting  volume  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  the  extent  and 
wide  range  of  its  collections,  and  the  many  directions  of  its  scien- 
tiBc  activity.  Dr.  Rathbun  has  been  connected  with  it  so  long 
tbat  he  is  able  to  present  the  matter  in  a  very  full  and  interesting 
form.  The  completion  of  the  new  building,  and  the  rapid  trans- 
fer of  the  collections  to  it,  makes  this  a  period  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  Museum. 

4.  Froat  Data  of  the  United  Stales  ;  and  Length  of  the  Crop- 
groviing  Season,  as  determined  from  the  Average  of  the  latest 
and  earliest  Dales  of  killing  Frost;  by  P.  0.  Day,  Chief  of 
Climatological  Division.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Willis 
L.  MooBB,  Chief  of  Weather  Bureau.  Pp.  5  ;  5  charts.  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Weather  Bureau,  Bulletin  V. 
Washington,  1911. — The  Weather  Bureau  has  instituted  a  new 
service  Ktr  the  country  in  presenting  the  five  charts  contained  in 
this  Bulletin.  These  have  been  prepared  from  data  obtained  at 
abont  one  thousand  stations,  having  records,  except  for  some 
localities  in  the  West,  extending  back  from  ten  to  thirty  years. 
Fartherraore,  observations  have  been  made  in  the  open  country, 
and  hence  are  not  subject  to  the  modifying  conditions  involved 
in  stations  in  the  large  cities.  The  importance  of  frost  statistics 
for  agriculture  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  The  five  charts  show 
graphically  for  the  entire  country  the  average  date  of  the  last 
kilbng  frost  in  spring  and  the  first  in  autumn  ;  the  latest  date  in 
the  spring  and  the  earliest  in  the  autumn  ;  also  the  average  length 
of  the  crop-growing  season,  reckoned  between  the  average  date 
of  the  last  spring  and  early  autumn  killing  frost. 

fi.  Carnegie  Institution  of  Waahijigton. — Recent  publications 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  are  noted  in  the  following  list  (con- 
tinued from  vol.  xxxi,  p.  245. 

No.  138.  tiuide  to  the  Materials  for  American  History  in 
Roman  and  other  Italian  Archives  ;  by  Carl  R.  Fibh.  Pp.  ix, 
2Sd. 

No.  131.  The  lioot  Habits  of  Desert  Plants  ;  by  William  A. 
Cannon.     Pp.  96;  23  plates. 

No.  134.  The  Polynesian  Wanderings  ;  Tracks  of  the  Migra- 
tion dednced  from  an  examination  of  the  Proto-Samoan  Content 
of  EfatS  and  other  Languages  of  Melanesia ;  by  William 
CBtiRC3iLi-     Pp.  viii,  516  ;  2  plates. 

No.  137.  Inventory  of  unpublished  Material  for  American 
Religions  History  in  Protestant  Church  Archives  aud  other 
Repoflitories  ;  by  William  H.  Allison.     Pp.  vii,  254. 

Am.  Jock.  Sci.— Fobhth Sbkibs,  Vol,  XXXII,  No.  187.^Idlt,  1911. 
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No.  138.  Investigation  of  the  Rotation  Period  of  the  Snn  by 
Spectroscopic  Methods ;  by  Walteb  S.  Adams  assisted  by 
Jennie  B,  Labby.     Pp.  iii,  132  ;  37  tables,  6  figures. 

No,  142.  The  Maturation  of  the  Egg  of  the  Mouse ;  by  J.  A. 
Long  and  E.  L.  Mark.     Pp.  iv,  "2  ;  6  plates. 

No.  143.  Experiments  with  Dronophila  Ampelophila  concern- 
inpt  Evolution;  by  Fkank  E.  Lutz.     Pp.  40  ;  ;i7  tables,  53  figures. 

No.  144.  On  Germinal  Transplantation  in  Vertebrates  ;  by  W. 
E.  Casti.z  and  John  C.  Phillips.     Pp.  36  ;  2  plates. 

6.  National  Academy  of  Sciences, — Daring  his  recent  visit  to 
Washington  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Sir  John  Murray  presented  a  fund  of  six 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an 
Alexander  Agassiz  gold  medal,  which  shall  be  awarded  to  scien- 
tific men  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  original  contributions  to 
the  science  of  Oceanography. 

7.  Handbook  o/ American  Indian  Lanf/iiageg  ;  by  Pkanz  Boas. 
Part  I.  Bulletin  40  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Pp.  vii,  1069.  Washington,  Iflll. — The 
work  early  begun  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Indian  Languages  has  led  to  the  Handbook  of  which 
the  first  volume  is  now  issued.  The  material  for  it  has  been 
accumulated  during  the  period  from  1897-1908.  Ageneral  intro- 
duction is  given  by  Dr.  Boas,  followed  by  ten  chapters  by  him- 
self and  other  authors  on  special  languages. 

8.  The  Nature  of  £myme  Actio7i ;  by  W.  M.  Bayliss,  D.Sc, 
F.K.S.  Second  edition.  Pp.  137.  London  and  New  York,  1911 
(Jjongmans,  Green  &  Co.). — In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  work 
on  enzymes  published  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  monograph  (which  was  reviewed  in  1909),  the  references  in 
the  bibliography  of  the  new  edition  have  greatly  increased  in 
number.  Aside  from  occasional  verbal  changes,  the  only  other 
essential  additions  consist  in  the  introduction  of  chapter  headings. 
As  heretofore,  the  author's  critique  and  judgment  are  commend- 
able. L.  B.  M. 

9.  Etude  de  L'Atmosphkre  Marine  par  Sondaget  Airiene 
Atiantique  Moyen  et  Region  Intertropicale  ;  par  L.  Tkisseeknc 
DB  BoRT  et  Lawrence  Rotch.  Pp.  241,  4to  ;  17  plates,  36  text- 
figures,  Paris,  1909  {Gauth  ier- Villa rs). — This  publication  appears 
from  the  Obeervatotre  de  Mkiorologie  dynamiqve  de  TVappen, 
working  in  collaboration  with  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory  in  this 
country.  It  gives  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  ocean  atmosphere 
by  means  of  balloons  and  kites.  The  observations  were  made 
from  the  vessel  Otaria,  specially  equipped  for  the  pui^ose,  in 
voyages  extending  from  the  Azores  to  Ascension  Island  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  Twenty-four  ascensions  were  made  with  captive 
balloons,  and  forty-six  with  self -registering  kites.  In  addition, 
ascensions  were  made  for  a  brief  period  from  the  Romanic 
between  Boston  and  Gibraltar,  and  from  the  peaks  of  Fogo  and 
Teneriffe.     An  interesting  account  of  the  Otaria  and  the  observa- 
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tions  made  from  it,  with  nnmerous  il)u  strati  on  s,  U  given  by  H. 
Maurice.  Some  of  the  reHults  have  already  been  published  in 
this  country  (see  vol.  xxiii,  398),  but  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
qaote  here  the  r^sam^  given  by  H.  H.  ClaytOD. 

(I)  The  obBervatioDS  show,  in  the  zone  of  the  trade  winds,  a 
rapid  diminution  of  temperature  with  adiabatic  gradient  from 
the  sea-level  to  a  height  of  some  hundreds  of  meters. 

(S)  A  layer,  some  hundreds  of  meters  in  thickness,  where  the 
temperature  increases  with  the  height ;  this  commences  with  an 
altitude  varying  from  400  to  1500  melers. 

(3)  A  lowering  of  the  layer  of  inverse  gradient  from  latitude 
40°  to  latitude  20°,  or  even  farther  south,  suggesting  a  descend- 
ing movement  of  the  air  from  40°  towards  the  ei^uator  above  the 
inverse  gradient. 

(4)  A  maximum  of  temperature  near  the  surface  between  lati- 
tudes S°  and  10°  N.  in  summer,  and  a  second  maximum  much 
farther  north  at  a  height  of  about  one  thousand  meters. 

(5)  Finally,  a  progressive  movement  towards  the  north  of  the 
maximum  of  the  upper  atmosphere  from  about  15°  N.  in  May  to 
.10°  N.  of  the  area  of  the  high  pressures  of  the  Atlantic  during  the 
same  period. 

10.  Science  Progress  in  the  Tieentieth  Century.  Vol.  V,  No. 
19,  January,  1911.  Editors:  H.  E.  Armstrong,  J.  Bretland 
Farmer,  W.  G.  Feeeman,  Pp.  iv,  345-528.  London,  1911 
(John  Murray), — This  quarterly  presents  in  each  issue  some  eight 
or  ten  articles  dealing  with  the  prominent  scientific  problems  of 
the  times.  The  names  of  the  editors  and  the  members  of  the 
advisory  committee  are  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of 
the  work.  A  journal  of  this  character  is  of  much  value  in 
presenting  subjects  of  the  first  importance  in  a  form  at  once 
interesting  and  attractive  to  the  general  public. 

11.  Science  from  an  Easy  cYiair ;  by  Sir  Ray  Lankesteb. 
Pp.  xili,  423  ;  2  plates,  82  text  figures.  New  York,  1911  (The 
Macmillan  Company). — The  papers,  forty-three  in  number,  which 
make  up  this  volume  have  been  collected  from  the  Daily  Tele- 
ffraph,  in  which  tbey  appeared  during  the  years  1908  and  1909. 
The  subjects  with  whicn  they  deal  are  so  varied  in  character,  and 
of  such  general  interest,  that  the  delightful  presentation  of  them 
here  is  a  service  to  the  public  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated. 
We  pass  from  the  Darwinian  theory  to  a  discussion  of  dragons, 
imaginary  and  real,  from  tadpoles  and  frogs  to  comets  and  the 
men  of  the  Neandertal,  In  other  words,  the  subjects  of  the 
successive  chapters  are  most  varied,  but  all  are  of  interest  and 
numerous  illustrations  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume.  The  title- 
page  is  an  admirable  reproduction,  from  original  water-color 
drawings,  of  the  head  of  immature  and  mature  specimens  of  the 
commou  eel,  natural  size.  Other  volumes  of  this  series  are 
planned. 

12.  I>ie  Constitution  der  Frotietenkeme  und  ihre  Bedeutvng 
fftr  die  ZeUenlehre  ;  by  Prof.  Dr.  Max  Hartuann,  Privatdozent 
in  Zoology,  University  of  Berlin.     Pp.  vi,  54  ;  13  text  figures, 
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84  Soienii^  InteUigenoe. 

Jena,  1911  (GuBtav  Fischer). — Cytologista  have  hoped  that  the 
Btudj  of  the  nuclei  of  unicellular  aDim^s  and  plants  would  throv 
light  on  the  complex  morphology  of  the  nnclear  apparatus  of 
higher  forma,  and  on  cell  problems  in  general.  In  this  they  have 
not  been  disappointed,  though  continued  research  has  shown 
that  the  structure  of  the  cell  of  the  lower  organisms  is  far  more 
specialized  and  complioated  than  was  anticipated,  and  thus  it 
offers  an  immense  problem  in  itself.  Professor  Hartmann  in  this 
paper  makes  a  critical  analysis  of  some  of  the  chief  types  of  ou- 
clear  phenomena  of  the  protista  in  an  endeavor  to  derive  some 

feneral  principles  from  the  mass  of  recently  accumulated  data. 
he  result  is  suggestive,  especially  to  one  who  has  followed  the 
recent  advances  in  protisten  cytology.  l.  l.  w. 

13.  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry  ■  by  AlbebtE.  Chubch 
and  Georob  M.  Bartlett.  Pp.  286  with  143  figures.  Kew 
York  (American  Book  Company).  —  A  modern  treatment  of 
descriptive  geometry,  with  applications  to  spherical  projections, 
shades  and  shadows,  perspective,  and  isometric  projections,  for 
the  use  of  technical  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  a  thorough  revision 
of  Professor  Church's  book  which  haa  been  long  in  use.  The 
figures  and  text  are  included  in  the  same  volume,  each  figure 
being  placed  beside  the  corresponding  text.  In  the  treatment  of 
curved  surfaces,  all  problems  relating  to  single  curved  surfaces 
are  takeu  up  first,  then  those  of  warped  surfaces,  and  lastly  thoNu 
of  surfaces  of  revolution.  Thus  the  procedure  is  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex.    An  abundance  of  practical  exercises  is  provided. 

w.  B. 

14.  Power ;  by  C.  E.  Lucks.  Pp.  316;  223  figures.  New 
York,  1911  (The  Columbia  University  Press).— This  book  is  com- 
posed of  eight  popular  lectures  which  emphasize  the  importance, 
in  the  orgauization  of  society,  of  the  substitution  of  mechanical 
power  for  hand  and  animal  labor.  It  is  liberallr  illustrated  by 
cuts  of  machinery  and  plants  for  the  conversion  of  natural  energy 
in  any  of  its  available  forms  into  useful  work,  and  in  an  interest- 
ing manner  discusses  the  physical  principles  involved.    i>.  a,  k. 

Obitdabt, 

Professor  Nbvii,  Stoet  -  Maskelynk,  the  veteran  English 
mineralogist  professor  at  Oxford  from  1856  to  1895  and  long  in 
charge  of  the  mineral  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  diea  on 
May  20  at  the  age  of  87  years. 

Dr.  A.  K  ToKNEBouM,  the  well-known  Swedish  geolo^st,  died 
early  in  June  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

Professor  C.  G,  Pbinglb,  curator  of  the  Herbarium  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  died  at  Burlington  on  May  25  at  the  age 
of  73  years. 

William  R.  DuoLEr,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Stanford  tTni- 
versity,  died  on  June  4  at  the  age  of  64  years. 

Mrs.  WiLLiAHiNA  Paton  Fleuing,  curator  of  astronomical 
photographs  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  and  discoverer 
of  many  new  stars  and  nebulie,  died  on  May  21  at  the  age  of 
C4  years. 
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I.    CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

yEW  (third)  EDITIOK  OF  CATA1.06JTE  Nr.  8: 

The  STUDEST-COLLECTION  of  150  CRYSTAI^MODELS  of  wood, 
arraDged  bj  Profeamr  C.  Hinfzt  of  Breslait.  NEW  CBYSTAL-MODEI£  of 
a  wleotion  of  new  and  lately  dfEcribrd  laineralt.  CRYSTAL-PREPARA- 
TIONS, very  beet  quality,  reuBonable  pricea.  CoUection  of  100  prtparal ions 
in  different  qnality.  Price  according  to  quality. ..M.  720,  1100,  1400,  2OO0, 
For  the  demonstration  of  the  interference  fignrea  of  uniaxial  and  biaxial 
mineralB,  pleochroisin,  abaorptioo  of  light,  polarization,  etc. 

PRISMS  of  CRYSTALS  for  the  nae  of  etndente,  tor  the  determination  of 
refractive  indices. 

TOUBUALINE  TONGS,  3  sizes,  from  M.  13  to  86. 

II.    MINERALOGY. 

NEW  and  RARE  MINERALS;  NATIVE  IRON  in  BASALT  from 
Weimar  near  Cawiel,  beautiful  and  rich  apecimeoB;  large  erystals  nf 
TOPAZ,  AQUAMARINE,  TOURMALINE  from  different  localitieH;  SAU- 
SONITE  from  the  Sauieon  Mine  near  Andieaaberg,  Barz  Moantaina ; 
HOLLANDITE  and  FERMORITE  from  Sitapur,  Central  India;  NATIVE 
TANTALUM  from  Nizhni  Tagilak,  Ural  Mountains.  Exoniaite  specimena 
and  single  crystals  of  PHENACITE  from  Brazil. 

III.    NEW    METEORIC    IRONS. 

1.  TESSERA -OCTABEDRITE :  beautiful  lai^e  plates  with  splendid 
Btructure-Bgures,  from  Gotintua  Farm  near  Gibeon,  Oenuan  Sotith-Weat 
Africa ;  newly  described  by  Professor  P.  Rinne  of  Leipzig. 

2.  OCTAHEDRITE  from  MUOMONALUSTA,  Sweden,  deacribed  by 
Professor  Hdgbom  of  Upaala. 

8.   TITBIL  near  Atschiosk.  Oouv.  Jenisseisk,  Siberia. 

4.  JfOrwr  ^rz,7/y,  near  King  Williamstown,  Sooth  Africa,  described 
by  Professor  F,  Berwerth  of  Vienna. 

IV.    PETROGRAPHY. 

NErr  EDITION  OF  CATALOGUE  Nr.  10: 

Description  of  a  collection  of  100  specimens  and  sectiona  of  RHENISH 
ERUPTIVE  ROCKS  by  Professor  W,  Bi-ohns  of  ClanBtal.  Price  of  100 
rocks  and  sections M.  220, 

CATALOGUE  No.  23,  Description  of  a  collection  of  135  ROCKS  from 
the  Po.¥aite  District  of  the  SERRA  DE  MONCHIQUE  in  Portugal  bj  P»x>- 
feasot  E.  Kaiser  of  Giessen.     Price  of  183  rocks  and  sections M.  450. 

The  large  PETROGRAPHICAL  COLLECTION  OF  ORIENTATED 
MINERAL-SECTIONS,  arranged  according  to  Rottnbutrh-WiUfiRg,  Miero- 
acopieal  Physiography,  etc.  Sections  of  lift  different  rock-forming  minerals. 
S^5  Oritntated  Slides  in  elegant  CMie M.  875. 

Colteclion  of  ISO  Sections  of  rock-forming  minerals,  showing  mode  of 
occurrence , H.  200. 

CoUection  of  HO  Sections  of  roek-forming  minerals,  for  demonstrstion  of 
microstruclure,  each  section  with  speciatly  marked  characteristic  part,  U.  130. 

Ask  for  oar  Petrographical  Catalogue  Nr.  4,  new  edition,  20T  pages. 

RHENISH    MINERAL    OFFICE, 

BONN-OM-RHINE,  GERMANY 
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The  American  Journal  of  Science 

ESTABUSHSD  BT  BENJAUN  SILLIUAN  IN  1818. 


THE  LBiDDG  SCIERTIFIC  JODRUL  IR  TEE  UIIITED  STATES. 

Devoted  to  the  FhTsical  and  Natural  Sciences,  with  apecial  refer- 
ence to  FhyBics  and  ChemiBtiy  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Geology  and 
Mineialc^^  on  the  other. 

Editor:  EDWAitD  8.  Dana. 

Aaaodate  Editors :  Professor  Oeoroe  L.  Ooodale,  John  Trowbridqe, 
W.  G.  Fablow  and  Wm.  M.  Davis,  of  Cambridge ;  ProfesBors  A.  E, 
Vebbill,  H.  L.  Wblls,  L.  V.  PntHsoN,  and  U.  E.  Gkeoory,  of  New 
Haven;  Professor  H.  8.  Wiluamb,  of  Ithaca;  Profeaaor  Joseph  8, 
AmkS.  of  Baltimore  ;   Mr.  J.  S.  Diller,  of  Washington. 

Two  TOluDies  annuBll;,  id  KONTHLT  NVMBEKS  of  about  80  pages  each. 

This  Journal  eoded  its ;trs(  series  of  60  yolumee  as  a  quarterly  in  18J6;  its 
■Mond  serieE  of  GO  volumes  sa  a  two-montbl;  in  1870;  its  Ihird  series  as  a 
monthly  ended  December,  ISSCi.      A  Foubth  Sebibs  commenced  in  IS9G. 

CoNTBiBDTORS  sbould  seud  their  Articles  two  moolbs  before  the  time  of  iesuiuK 
the  nnmber  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  title  of  oomnunicaticns  and  the 
namea  of  authors  must  he  full;  given.  Notice  is  always  to  be  giveQ  when  com- 
tnanicationa  offered  have  been,  or  ere  to  be,  published  also  in  other  Journals.  An 
■nthor  may  be  asked  to  pay  for  proof  corrections  if  exceeding  the  usual  amounL 

Thirty  separate  copies  of  each  article  will  be  furnished  to  the  author  free  of 
cost  and  without  previous  notice  from  him.  They  will  be  provided  with  a  plain 
cover  (but  with  reference  to  volume  and  year).  It  the  author  orders  separate 
copies,  they  will  be  understood  to  be  in  addiiioTi  to  the  thirty  mentioned  above,  end 
he  will  receive  a  bill  for  the  extra  expense  involved,  as  also  for  that  of  a  printed 
cover  (with  title,  etc.),  when  this  Is  specially  ordered.  These  charges  will  conform 
to  Qie  following  schedule;  the  rates  will  be  somewhat  increased  if  the  article  is 
d  by  plates,  or  otherwise  involves  unusual  expense. 
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200 
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SakMllpIlM  price  $6  per  year,  or  60  cents  a  number,  postage  prepaid  i\ 
United  Stales;   $6.25  lo  Canada;   $6.40  1«  foreign  subscribers  nf  coimiries  i 
Poetal    Union.      A   few  sets  on  sale  of  the  early  series.      Ten-volume 
ttKinbert  on  band  tor  the  second  and  third  series. 

Bf  Ten-volume    Indexes,   Tols.    I-X,    XI-XX,   XXI-XXX,   fourth   s 
price  one  dollar  each. 
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84:     Eighth  Mineral  List:    A  descriptive  list  of  new  arrivals, 

rare  and  showy  minerals. 
85:     Minerals  for  Sale  by  ^Veight :    Price  list  of  minerals  for 

blowpipe  and  laboratory  ivork. 

86:     Minerals  and  Rocks  for  Working  Collections:    List  of  z 
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Akt.  IX. — An  Experimental  Inveatigation  on  the  Itefieo- 
tionof  Light  at  Certain  Metal-Liquid  Surfaces  ;  by  Lynde 
P.  "Wheelkk,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  Sheffield  Scien- 
tilie  School  of  Tale  UniverBity. 

Introduction. 
"When  light  is  iDcident  on  a  transparent  substance  at  an  angle 
whose  tangent  has  the  numerical  value  of  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  the  material,  theory,  as  embodied  in  the  Fresnel  equa- 
tions, demands  that  the  reflected  light  should  he  plane  polar- 
ized in  the  plane  of  incidence.  Experience  teaches,  howerer, 
tbat  but  for  a  very  few  snbstancee,  solid  or  liquid,  is  this 
true.  Most  substances  show  at  this  angle  an  elliptic  polariza- 
tion of  small  ellipticity.  This  ellipticity  (defined  as  the  ratio 
of  the  amplitudes  of  the  components  of  the  vibration  parallel 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence)  is  found  to  be 
sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative.  (Positive  elliptic- 
ity corresponds  to  a  counter-clockwise  descripUon  of  the  ellipse 
when  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  incident  light.) 

That   this    well-nigh   nniversal   though    small    discrepancy 

between  theory  and  experiment  cannot  l>e  entirely  assigned  to 

contamination  of  the  reflecting  surface  seems  to   have  been 

definitely  settled   by  the   experiments  of   Lord   Eayleigh  on 

very  clean  wat«r  surfaces.*     He  found  that  as  the  surface  was 

made  progressively  cleaner,  the  negative  ellipticity  previously 

observed  became  numerically  smaller,' passed  through  a  zero 

value,  and  for  the  cleanest  surfaces  obtainable,  assumed  a  very 

small  positive  value.     On  the  other  hand,  Drude,  working  with 

the  fresh  cleavage  surfaces  of  transparent  crystals  where  the 

chance   of  surface  contamination  is  very  remote,  found  that 

within  the  limits  of  error  of  observation  the  ellipticity  van- 

•Phil.  Mag.  (5),  wiiii,  p.  1,  1893. 
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iehed.*  It  would  thus  seem  to  be  established  that  the  theory 
stands  in  need  of  correction  in  the  case  of  reflection  from 
liquids,  while  remaining  entirely  competent  in  the  case  of 
solids. 

Now  the  boundary  conditions  from  which  the  equations  of 
Fresnel  are  deduced  assnme  an  abrnpt,  discontinuous  change  in 
physical  properties  as  one  passes  through  the  surface  separating 
the  two  media.  As  such  physical  discontinuity  is,  a  prion,  highly 
improbable,  it  is  natural  to  seek  tlie  source  of  the  observed  dis- 
crepancies in  a  thin  transition  layer  where  the  two  media  inter- 
penetrate, and  the  physical  properties  change  continuously 
though  rapidly  between  the  constant  values  they  possess  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  layer  on  either  side.  On  this  bypothesis  it  is 
natural  to  expect  a  thinner  transition  layer  and  hence  a  closer 
approximation  to  the  conditions  of  a  discontinuous  change  in 
the  case  of  solids  than  of  liquids.  Thus  admitting  that  snch 
layers  must  exist  in  all  cases,  we  must  conclude  from  the 
experiments  mentioned  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  liquids 
that  they  attain  a  sufficient  thickness  to  be  appreciable. 

But  while  the  existence  of  the  transition  layer  seems  a  fairly 
certain  inference  from  the  phenomena  of  reflection,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  divergences  of  experiment 
from  the  predictions  of  theory  are  to  be  ascribed  to  films  of 
surface  contamination  due  to  dirt  or  polisher.  Snch  Alms  may 
be  exceedingly  thin — of  the  same  order  of  m^nitnde  in  fact 
as  the  transition  layer.  In  any  given  case  both  the  layer  and 
the  film  may  be  present  and  the  observed  ellipticity  be  due  to 
their  combined  action.  The  principal  difference  in  the  effect 
produced  by  these  two  causes  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  case  of  the  transition  layer  its  index  of  refraction  must 
vary  between  those  of  the  two  media ;  while  in  the  case  of  the 
film  of  surface  contamination  its  index  should  be  approxi- 
mately constant  and  its  value  might  be  greater  or  less  than  or 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  media. 

Mathematically  the  effects  to  be  expected  from  either  the 
transition  layer  or  the  film  can  be  thrown  into  identical  form, 
the  only  difference  in  the  two  cases  being  that  imposed  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  results  by  the  possible  values  of  the  index 
of  refraction,  as  indicated  above.  The  mathematical  theory  of 
such  layers  or  films  has  been  worked  out  in  great  detail  by 
Drude,i-  who  has  shown  that  on  the  assumption  that  the  thick- 
ness  of   the   film  is   small   compared  with   the   wave  length 

•Wied.  Ann.,  iiiti,  p.  533,  1889. 

fWied.  Ann.,  xuvi,  p.  8«5,  1889.  A  brief  development  of  the  theory  of 
the  traneiUon  layer  ia  given  In  the  Thfory  of  Optics,  b;  Dmde,  tt&ustaled  by 
Muin  and  MiUikui,  1903,  p.  287.  Also  in  the  Pkyiical  OpUe*,  by  Wood, 
1903,  p.  396 1  and  in  Winklemann,  Baadbvdi  der  Phyaik,  m  Aaf.  7,  190Q, 
vol.  vi,  p.  1256. 
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of  the  light  employed,  its  effect  can  be  eipreeeed  ae  a  correc- 
tioD  term  to  the  ordioary  Fre&nel  equations.  The  form  of  this 
correction  term  shows  that  when  the  reflection  takes  place  from 
the  surface  of  a  substance  of  greater  index  than  that  in  which 
the  light  is  incident,  we  should  expect  a  positive  ellipticity  at 
the  polarizing  angle  for  any  hlni  which  has  an  index  lying 
between  thoee  of  the  two  media,  and  a  negative  ellipticity  for 
a  film  with  a  greater  index  than  that  of  either  medium.  Thus 
a  real  transition  layer  can  theoretically  produce  only  a  positive 
ellipticitv;  whCe  a  negative  ellipticity  must  always  be  attribu- 
ted to  films  of  surface  contamination  with  indices  greater  than 
that  of  the  reflecting  substance.  Of  course  all  of  an  observed 
positive  ellipticity  may  not  be  due  to  a  transition  layer,  for  the 
matter  contaminating  the  surface  may  have  an  index  intertnedi- 
ate  between  those  of  the  two  media ;  but  a  n^ative  ellipticity 
is  theoreticallv  a  certain  criterion  of  a  film  of  contamination. 
Lord  Eayleign'a  experiments  mentioned  above  are  thus  in  strik- 
ing accord  with  the  theory. 

The  same  general  considerations  hold  in  the  case  of  the 
reflection  from  metale.  Here,  however,  since  metals  naturally 
prodnce  an  elliptic  (or  a  circular)  polarization  at  all  angles  of 
incidence,  the  effect  of  the  transition  layer  or  film  of  con- 
tamination will  be  to  change  the  ellipticity  and  the  phase  differ- 
ence of  the  two  components  of  the  vibration  from  the  values 
they  would  have  if  the  film  were  not  present.  The  theory, 
based  on  the  same  assumption  as  in  the  case  of  the  reflection 
from  transparent  substances,*^  shows  tliat,  providing  the  index 
of  refraction  of  the  film  or  layer  is  greater  than  unity,  the  ellip- 
ticity should  be  slightly  increased  and  the  phase  difference 
markedly  decreased  by  the  presence  of  such  a  film  or  layer. 
Expressed  in  terms  of  the  principal  incidence  and  azimuth 
instead  of  the  phase  difference  and  ellipticity,  the  theory  pre- 
dicts that  the  effect  of  the  film  should  be  to  decrease  the  prin- 
cipal incidence  markedly  and  to  increase  the  principal  azimuth 
bnt  a  very  little.  Unlike  the  result  for  the  reflection  from 
transparent  substances  the  sign  of  the  effect  is  independent  of 
the  magnitnde  of  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  reflecting 
medinm  unless  that  should  be  less  than  unity. 

We  have  here  then  no  such  criterion  as  before  to  enable  us 
to  distinguish  between  films  of  surface  contamination  and  a 
real  transition  layer.  A  possible  exception  to  this  statement  is 
the  ease  of  those  metals  which  have  an  index  of  refraction  less 
than  unity.  That  some  metals,  notably  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per, do  possess  such  small  values  of  the  index  seems  certain, 
since  the  same  result  is  yielded  by  the  reflection  and  the  direct 
transmission  methods.  With  these  substances  it  might  be 
*Wiea.  Ann.,  zix*J,  p.  865,  1889. 
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expected  that  the  trausition  layer  would  have  an  index  less 
than  unity  and  that  coneeqnently  according  to  the  theory  tlie 
phase  dinerence  would  be  increased  and  the  ellipticity  decreased 
over  the  values  they  would  liave  if  no  such  layer  were  present. 
However,  from  general  considerations  as  to  the  dej^ree  to  which 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  two  media  to  interpenetrate  and 
produce  a  transition  layer,  it  would  seem  iinhkely  that  we 
could  obtain  any  evidence  as  to  its  existence;  exactly  as  any 
such  evidence  fails  in  the  case  of  reflection  from  transparent 
solids.  And  in  confirmation  of  this  expectation  it  is  found 
that  for  all  metals,  increasing  the  cleanUness  of  the  surface 
shows  uniformly  an  increase  of  the  phase  difference  and  a 
decrease  of  the  ellipticity ;  there  is  never  any  indication  of  any 
reversal  of  the  sign  of  the  effect.  So  that  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  when  perfect  cleanliness  has  been  attained,  the  correct 
values  of  the  phase  difference  and  the  ellipticity  are  yielded  by 
experiment,  the  effect  of  the  transition  layer  being  negligible. 
Further  light  on  the  question  of  the  transition  layer  is 
afforded  by  experiments  on  the  reflection  from  metal  mirrors 
immersed  in  transparent  liquids.  Here  the  uncorrected  theory 
leads  to  an  expression  for  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
liquid  (»(')  in  terms  of  the  observed  phase  differences  and 
ellipticities  in  air  and  in  the  liquid  respectively.*  An  examina- 
tion of  the  recorded  observations  of  this  nature  shows,  how- 
ever, very  considerable  discrepancies  between  the  values  so  cal- 
culated and  those  given  by  the  direct  refraction  methods  (n,). 
In  the  following  table  are  given  the  values  of  n'  and  n,  as  cal- 
culated from  the  experimental  results.  It  includes  all  of  the 
observations  on  record.f 

n'  lit  Observer 

Gold  in  water ISO         1-33         Conroy 

"       "     CS, 1-54  1-64  " 

Silver  in  water 1-25         134        QuiDcke 

»       "        «     1-25         1-33         Conroy 

«      «        "    1-43        1-34        Sissingh 

"      "turpentine r44        1'47        Quincke 

"       "  CCl, 1-35  1-48         Conroy 

Copper  in  water 1*33        r83        Drude 

"      "  alcohol 1-32        1-37  " 

'♦       "  cassia  oil 1-60         1*61  " 

"       "  CS, 1-52         1-63  " 

Mercury  in  water 1-24         1-33        DesCoudres 

"         "   alcohol 1-28         1-36  " 

•  See  below,  nnder  heiding,  "  Theory. " 

4  The  valDeaare  taken  from  a  paper  by  Draile,  Wied.  Ann.,  sxnii,  p.  03(1, 
1891.  The  calonlatloDB  have  been  verified  except  in  tbe  caae  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Sisamgh  and  Dea  CondTes,  to  whose  ori^al  papers  I  hare  not  bad 
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n'  n*  Obserrer 

Mercury  in  HCI  (dilute) 1-44  1'39  Des  Coudres 

"        "       "     (cone.) 1-30  1-39  " 

"        "   Na,S,0,  (cone.) 1-82  1-42  " 

"          "          "        (sup.  sat)--  1-28  1-43  " 

"         "   petroleum 1-38  1-44  " 

"        "  chlorofoFcn r37  1'44  " 

"        "   oliveoil 1-47  1-47  " 

"        "   turpentine 1'25  r47  " 

"         «            "            1-33  1-47  " 

"    CS, 1-S9  1-83 

"         «     "   ...-. 1-48  1-63  " 

Now  it  ie  impoBBible  to  ascribe  theae  discrepancies  in  every 
case  to  films  o£  surface  contamination  ;  for  they  occur  for  those 
metals  (notably  copper  and  mercury)  for  whicn  entirely  satis- 
factory results  in  air  have  been  obtained,  and  under  circum- 
stances apparently  precluding  the  formation  of  any  chemical 
film.  Hence,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
a  perfectly  clean  metal  posaesBes  no  appreciable  transition  layer 
when  in  contact  with  air,  it  is  only  possible  to  ascribe  these 
discrepancies  to  a  transition  layer  due  to  the  liquid.  Now  an 
inspection  of  the  above  table  shows  that  the  index  calculated 
from  the  reflection  from  the  metal  is,  in  all  but  four  cases,  less 
than  that  deduced  by  the  direct  refraction  methods.  On  the 
theorj'  as  developed  by  Drude,*  this  result  must  be  interpreted 
as  dne  to  a  film  or  layer  having  an  index  less  than  that  of  the 
lionid.  This  suggests  tljat  the  effect  is  due  to  a  film  of  air  or 
other  gas  canght  between  the  liquid  and  the  mirror,  since  the 
transition  layer  of  a  liquid-air  surface  would  have  an  index  less 
than  that  of  the  liquid.  It  is,  moreover,  natural  to  expect  the 
presence  of  such  films  due  either  to  entrainmeot  in  the  act  of 
immersion  or  to  dissolved  gas  in  the  liquid,  more  probably  the 
forraer. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  assumed  that  no  such  gaeeons 
film  is  present,  the  observed  discrepancies  must  be  attributed 
to  a  transition  layer  due  to  the  liquid.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  effects  of  the  transition  layer  in  the  case  of  transpaient 
solids  in  air  are  inappreciable,  it  would  seem  that  the  layer  in 
question  here  cannot  be  a  region  of  in  terpen  etrati  on  of  the 
metal  and  the  liquid.  Consequently  we  must  conclude  (if  we 
reject  the  possibility  of  the  gaseous  film)  that  the  observed  dis- 
crepancies are  due  to  a  layer  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  which 
is  independent  of  the  medium  with  which  it  may  be  in  con- 
tact and  which  has  optical  properties  different  from  those  in 
the  interior.  According  to  the  theory,  the  index  of  such  a 
layer  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  interior  if  n'  is  lees  than  n, ; 

*Wiecl.  Ann.,  uxix,  p.  539,  1891.  See  also,  below,  under  heading, 
"  Theory." 
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while  its  index  Bhonld  be  greater  when  n'  is  greater  than  n,. 
Such  effects  might  possibly  be  expected  as  a  result  of  sarface 
tension. 

There  are  thns  two  possible  explanations  of  the  observed  dis- 
crepancies. It  would  seem  wortn  white,  therefore,  to  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  gaseous  films  between  tlie  mirror 
and  the  liqnid.  The  desirability  of  doing  this  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Drude,*  but  so  far  as  lean  ascertain,  it  has  not 
up  to  the  pi-esent  time  been  attempted.  Driide  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  there  would  still  remain  evidence  of  a  transi- 
tion layer  when  such  gaseous  films  have  been  removed.f  But 
this  opinion  is  supported  by  no  evidence  which  cannot  be 
interpreted,  as  we  nave  seen,  in  another  manner.  Hence  I 
have  attempted,  in  the  investigation  reported  in  this  paper,  to 
see  if  any  residual  effect  of  a  transition  layer  remains,  when 
the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  a  gaseous  film  between  the 
mirror  and  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Theory. 

The  theory  of  metallic  reflection  in  transparent  liquids  is 
not  developed  in  any  of  the  ordinary  works  of  reference, 
though  it  is,  of  course,  accessible  in  the  original  memoirs.  So 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  brief  resnm6  of  the  theory 
here.     We  start  with  the  equation 

I  +  Xzii>^^       sin  A  sin  v 

1  _  tg  ve'  ^      cos  ^  cos  X 

where  ■^  is  the  azimuth  of  the  restored  polarization  (the  angle 
whose  tangent  gives  the  ratio  of  the  amplitudes  of  the  two 
components  of  the  reflected  vibration  when  the  incident  vibra- 
tion is  polarized  in  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
plane  of  incidence;  tgi/^  is  what  we  have  called  the  "ellip- 
ticity"  in  the  introduction) ;  e  is  the  Naperian  base;  ■(  =  ^Z^, 
<^  and  X  ^^^  ^''6  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  respectively  ; 
while  A  is  the  phase  difference  between  the  two  components 
of  the  reflected  vibration. 

In  the  case  of  the  reflection  in  a  vacuum  (or  air)  we  have 
the  relation 

sin  A  ,„ 

where  K  is  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  reflecting  raediam. 

*Wied.  Aim.,  xxxiz,  p.  54S,  1891.  Alao.  WiDklemaDn,  Haudbnoh  der 
Physik,  U"  Anfl.,  1B08.  vol.  vi,  p.  1308. 

\  WinklemaaD,  loc.  cit. 

X  The  derivation  of  this  equation  ma;  be  fonnd  in  anj  atandard  test  on 
Optics ;  e.  %.,  thoBe  of  Drnde,  Schngter,  Wood. 
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In  the  case  of  a  metal  this  most  be  supposed  complex  and  the 
feal  part  of  v'K  is  the  index  of  refractioD.  If  we  substitute  for  x 
In  (1)  from  (2),  replace  the  exponential  by  ita  equivalent  trigo- 
nometrical expresBion,  and  rationalize  the  denominator  of  the 
left-hand  side  of  (1),  we  obtain 

co^i/-(M  t^BinAtg2st)  _  ^'i>J^<f>__ 
1  -<!0aABiu2V.  Vk-BiD> 

This  may  be  simplified  by  making  the  following  Bobstitutions: 

sin  A  tg  2^  =  tg  Q  ;  cos  A  sin  iip  =  cos  P ; 

COB  2^  =  cos  Q  sin  P;  S  =  tg  — sin^tg^; 
which  yield 

S 

(4) 


V  K  —  sin*  ift 


In  the  case  of  the  reflection  in  a  transparent  medium  of 
index  of  refraction  ?t„  we  have  in  place  of  (2)  the  relation 


Snbetitating  from  this  in  (1)  and  performing  the  same  opera- 
tions and  making  the  same  eubBtitutions  as  before ;  we  get 


\/K  —  n^'  sin'  ^ 

Dividing  (4)  by  (5)  and  substituting  for  the  radical  in  the 
denominator  its  value  from  (4)  we  get 

Using  in  this  the  value  of  K  from  (4), 

^=  g^  +  «'"'  *• 
we  obtain 


S 
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Expanding  the  radical  and  retainiag  no  terms  hif^her  than 
the  second  in  -  o~  *  "°*^  subBtituting 


«=i^K'-l)8in2Q;     (J) 


we  have,  on  eqnating  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  each 
side,  approximately,* 

",=  -|-(l  +  8)    (8);    Q-Q.=  -*.     (9) 

Thus  from  the  observed  values  of  A  and  2^  we  can  calcu- 
late, by  means  of  equations  (3)  and  (6)  the  right-hand  side 
of  equation  (8),  Calling  the  value  so  calenlated  ?i',  we  have, 
n,  =  n';  or,  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  liquid  calculated 
by  refraction  methods  should  be  the  same  as  that  deduced  from 
the  change  of  phase  and  the  ellipticity  produced  by  the  metat. 

If  there  are  transition  layers  or  films  of  surface  contamina- 
tion present,  their  effect  may  be  expressed  as  a  correction  term 
to  equation  (5)  as  follows : 


l(l-i^/KA).\  (10) 


If  we  assume  that  there  is  but  one  transition  layer,  that 
between  the  liquid  and  the  gas  film,  the  value  of  A  will  be 
given  by 


"^M- 


1  «,t 


where  \  is  the  wave  length  of  the  light  employed,  L  the 
thickness,  and  «,,  the  index  of  the  layer.  Of  course  a  similar 
correction  term  to  equation  (4)  can  be  written  down,  but  under 
the  assumption  that  a  metal  in  air  possesses  no  appreciable 
transition  layer,  that  maybe  omitted. 

*  These  approximatione  are  jastified  bj  the  magnitndeB  of  S  and  Q  as 
fonnd  from  experiment. 

-f  Since  the  reBulta  of  the  experiments  I  have  to  Teport  in  this  paper  seem 
to  ehow  that  A  =  0  (tor  the  liquids  used,  at  least),  it  aeenm  Bcaroely  worth 
while  in  this  place  to  devote  the  very  ooneiderable  amount  of  space  which 
wonld  be  required,  to  the  derivation  of  eqaatione  (10)  and  (1 1).  The  deriva- 
tion 1b  given  in  foil  in  the  papen  of  Drude  in  Wied.  Ann.  already  cited. 
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Proceeding  now  as  before,  we  obtain  the  equation 


Snbetitnting  in  the  correction  term  the  approximiite  value  of 
v'  K  from  (4)  we  have  on  expanding  and  making  the  substi- 
tntione  (6)  and  (7), 

<  +  AScosQ.     (Id) 

If  we  Eet  as  before,  n'  =  S/S,  (14-S).  equation  (12)  can  be 
written 

n'=n,(l-AS  Bin  Q),  (14) 

since  Iwth  h  and  AS  sin  Q  are  small  quantities. 

By  means  of  this  equation  and  equation  (11)  we  can  compare 
the  results  of  experiment  with  theory,  Thns  from  the  latter 
we  see  that  if  «,  is  less  than  n„  then  A  will  be  positive  and 
consequently  by  equation  (14)  n'  should  be  less  than  »*,.  Tins 
then  IB  the  result  we  should  expect  in  case  there  is  a  gaseous 
film  between  the  mirror  and  the  liquid ;  or,  providing  that  is 
eliminated,  it  is  the  resitlt  to  be  expected  in  the  event  that 
a  real  transition  layer  (belonging  to  the  liquid  alone,  aa  we 
have  seen)  exists.  Similarly,  if  ra,  is  greater  than  n„  we  see 
from  equation  (11)  that  A  will  be  negative,  and  consequently 
from  equation  (14)  that  n'  should  be  greater  than  m„.  Such 
a  resnlt  would  mean  a  film  of  greater  index  than  that  of 
the  liquid  and  hence  must  be  attributed  either  to  films  of 
surface  contamination  or  to  a  real  transition  laver,  no  gaseous 
film  being  possible  under  these  conditions.  Finally,  we  see 
that  if  A  =  0,  M'  =  n„,  and  this  is  the  result  to  be  expected  if 
no  films  of  any  kind  are  present. 

Thus  if  we  can  make  sure  that  there  is  no  gaseous  film  nor 
any  film  of  surface  contamination  present,  a  value  of  n'  less 
n,  would  indicate  that  at  its  surface  a  liquid  has  an  index  of 
refraction  less  than  in  the  interior ;  while  a  value  of  n'  greater 
than  71,  wonld  be  evidence  showing  that  the  index  of  the  liquid 
at  the  surface  is  greater  than  in  tlie  interior. 

Experimental  Arrangemente. 

In  repeating  these  experiments  which  have  been  performed 
so  many  times  and  by  such  competent  observers,  it  was  sought 
to  improve  upon  their  results  in  two  directions:  first,  in  secur- 
ing a  mirror  which  should  be  more  free  from  surface  contami- 
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nation  than  those  UBed  before ;  snd  second,  in  reducing  the 
possibility  of  a  gaseous  film  between  the  mirror  and  the  liqaid 
to  a  minimani.  On  account  of  tlie  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
certainly  getting  rid  of  tilnie  of  surfuce  contamination  in  solid 
mirrors,  it  was  decided  to  attempt  to  attain  the  first  object  by 
using  a  mercury  mirror.  The  advantages  of  sneli  a  mirror  are, 
first,  it  admits  of  obtaining  an  extraordinarily  clean  surface 
much  more  easily  than  any  other  raetal ;  second,  exactly  simi- 
lar surfaces  can  oe  easily  and  quickly  reproduced  ;  and  third, 
the  degree  of  cleanliness  attained  can  be  estimated  better  than 
with  mirrord  of  solid  metal.  The  method  of  cleaning  the  sur- 
face by  stretching  the  dirt  to  the  edges  (first  suggested,  in  the 
case  oi  water,  by  Lord  Rayleigh)*  was  adopted  in  the  form  rec- 
ommended by  Eontgen.f     This  is  described  below. 

It  was  feared  at  first  that  the  attainment  of  the  second  object 
would  present  formidable  if  not  insuperable  difiicnltiee.  Drnde 
has  suggested  the  possibility  of  removing  the  film  of  gas  by 
heating ;{  but  this  wonld  involve  obvious  complications  and  difli- 
culties.  As  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  it  seems  probable 
to  expect  tliat  the  gas  film  is  introduced  by  entrainment  in  the 
act  of  immersion.  Hence  it  was  decided  to  produce  the  clean 
mercury  surface  whUe  the  mirror  was  immersed.  The  method 
of  Rontgen  for  producing  the  clean  surface  lends  itself  very 
readily  to  this  purpose,  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  results  ob- 
tained, that  complete  success  in  this  important  object  has  been 
attained.  The  form  which  the  apparatus  for  prudncing  the 
mirrors  finally  took  is  shown  in  the  figure. 

A  glass  tube  of  about  4™  diameter  was  drawn  down  to  form 
a  funnel-shaped  vessel  (A),  into  the  neck  of  which  was  sealed 
a  small  tube  (B),  having  its  end  drawn  out  to  a  capillary 
point  and  projecting  into  the  funnel.  This  tube,  passing 
through  a  cork  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylindrical  iron  vessel  (C) 
which  surrounded  the  funnel,  was  supported  so  that  the  mouth 
of  the  funnel  (ground  to  a  plane)  came  slightly  above  the  top 
of  the  cylinder.  Another  tube  (D)  through  the  cork  (which 
was  provided  with  a  suitable  stopcock,  not  shown  in  the  figure) 
carried  away  the  mercury  which  overflowed  the  funnel.  The 
iron  cylinder  passed  through  the  bottom  of  an  open  rectangular 
iron  box  (E)  and  projected  to  within  about  1'5™  of  its  top. 
This  box  served  to  hold  the  liquids  nnder  which  the  reflection 
was  observed. 

This   surface-cleaning  apparatus  was  mounted   on  a  stand 

furnished  with  levelling  screws  to  enable  one  to  adjust  the 

month  of  the  funnel  accurately  to  a  horizontal  plane.     The 

•  Phil.  Mag,  (5),  wx,  p.  382,  1890. 

t  Wipd.  Ann,,  iIti,  p,  152.  18»2, 

iWied.  Ann.,  xixix,  p.  545,  I8fll. 
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etaod  was  also  provided  with  a  rack  and  pinioD  to  give  the 
vertical  adjustmeDt  Decessary  to  briog  tlie  reflecting  snrface  to 
the  center  of  the  spectrometer  table.  A  reservoir  of  mercnry 
hang  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  funnel  woe  connected 
with  the  tnbe  (B)  by  a  flexible  tube  provided  with  a  snitable 
piDchcock.  In  order  to  secure  a  mirror  sufficiently  free  from 
rihntion,  it  was  found  ueceesary  to  mount  the  stand  in  aJuHus 
BDspension, 

The  operation  of  prodncing  a  clean  surface  was  simply  to 
allow  the  mercnry  to  overflow  the  edge  of  the  funnel  rapidly  for 


-f----"--"-"-T 
A       / 

\     p.    /'' 

B 

■B      C 

xrw 


a  few  seconds.  If  care  is  taken  to  make  the  overflow  uniform 
all  aronad  the  edge  (accompUshed  by  adjusting  the  levelling 
urews),  surfaces  of  extreme  cleanliness  can  easi^  be  obtained^ 
The  test  of  the  cleanliness  is  the  behavior  of  a  drop  of  water 
placed  on  the  surface.  In  making  the  test  it  is  essential  that 
the  drop  itself  be  clean.  This  is  most  easily  done  in  practice  by 
dipping  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  {cleaned  by  heating)  beneatii 
the  surface  of  a  beaker  of  distilled  water,  and  removing  the  ad- 
hering drop  qnickly  to  the  mercury  surface.  If  the  surface  is 
really  clean,  the  drop  is  immediately  stretched  out  to  the  edge 
io  a  (ilm  of  iuvisible  thickness.  The  appearance  of  a  mercury 
EDrface  to  the  eye  ie  no  test  at  all  of  its  cleanliness  ;  it  may 
seem  to  be  a  perfect  mirror  and  yet  the  drop  remain  in  an  bemi- 
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spliencal  form  when  placed  on  it,  unless  it  has  been  recently 
cleaned  in  the  manner  described.  It  is  not  necessary  to  start 
with  especially  clean  mercury, — it  cleans  itself  in  a  very  short 
time.  I4or  is  it  necessary  to  test  the  cleanlinees  of  the  surface 
except  after  each  fresh  tilling  of  the  reservoir.  A  good  surface 
gets  contaminated  in  the  air  in  a  brief  time,  hut  retains  its 
cleanliness  long  enough  to  permit  the  necessary  observations  to 
be  taken  comR)rtably ;  while  a  fresh  surface  can  be  obtained 
easily  and  quickly. 

Thus  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  reflecting  surfaces  used 
were  free  from  surface  contamination.  Of  course  it  is  not  so 
certain,  a  priori,  that  the  him  of  gas  was  removed  when  the 
mirror  was  8ubmera;ed,  It  is  natural  to  expect,  however,  that 
the  rapid  ovei-flowing  of  the  mercury  would  tend  to  carry  away 
any  such  film  and  leave  a  more  perfect  contact  between  the  two 
media.  And  from  the  final  result  of  these  experiments  it  would 
seem  that  this  expectation  is  fully  Justified.  During  the  course 
of  a  set  of  observations  noder  a  liquid  it  was  of  course  neces- 
sary to  close  the  overflow  tube  (D),  consequently  the  cylinder 
(C)  was  made  large  enough  to  hold  all  of  the  mercury  which  it 
was  necessary  to  allow  to  overflow  in  the  course  of  such  a  set. 
The  liquid  thus  displaced  from  the  box  (E)  was  made  to  over- 
flow at  one  comer  and  was  caught  io  a  suitable  vessel. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  deviation  of  the  beam  of  light  by 
refraction  at  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid,  glass  tubes  termi- 
nated by  plane-parallel  glass  ends  were  carried  in  suitable  brass 
holdei-s  by  both  the  collimator  and  telescope  arms;  when  the 
mirror  was  in  position  the  ends  of  these  tubes  were  just  sub- 
merged in  the  liquid  in  (E),  The  length  of  the  box  (E)  was 
made  as  great  as  the  space  between  the  tube-holders  would 
allow,  in  order  to  obtain  as  large  an  angle  of  incidence  as  pos- 
sible. The  space  thus  available  was,  liowever,  too  small  to 
permit  the  use  of  angles  of  incidence  greater  than  60°,  which, 
though  lessening  the  precision  attainable  in  this  kind  of  exper. 
iment,  still  yielded  ample  aecui-acy  for  the  ends  in  view. 

The  apparatus  for  measuring  the  phase  difference  and  azi- 
muth of  restored  polarization  was  of  a  familiar  type  and  needs 
but  brief  description.  The  spectrometer*  was  one  by  the 
Societe  Qenevoise,  arranged  so  that  the  table  could  be  swnng 
to  a  vertical  position  to  accommodate  a  horizontal  mirror.  The 
collimator  arm  carried  the  polarizing  nicol  behind  the  lens,  the 
13abiuet  compensator  was  mounted  before  the  objective  of  the 
telescope,  while  the  analyzing  nicol  was  carried  at  the  other 
end  of  the  telescope  tube.  The  nicol  and  compensator  came 
with  the  spectrometer  and  were  of  good  quality.  By  means  of 
*  This  vaa  obtained  hj  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  tbe  Bacbe  fnnd  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science. 
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a  second  lene  wbich  conld  be  inserted  behind  the  analyzer,  and 
an  extra  draw  tnbe,  the  eyepiece  could  be  focused  on  the  com- 
pensator fringes.  Since  these  are  not  definite  objects  on  which 
to  focus,  a  email  circular  diaphragm  was  inserted  behind  the 
last  lens  of  the  ocular  in  order  to  avoid  a  small  residual  paral- 
lax which  was  otherwise  necessarily  present.  These  modili- 
cations  of  the  apparatas  as  originally  received  from  the  Soci^t^ 
Genevoise,  and  also  the  holders  for  the  glass  tubes  and  the 
surface- cleaning  apparatus  described  above,  were  made  in  the 
inetrament  shop  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  The  divided 
circle  of  the  spectrometer  table  could  be  read  to  20',  and  those 
of  the  nicols  to  6'  of  arc.  The  sonrce  of  light  used  was  that 
obtained  from  the  sodium  flame  of  a  small  blast  lamp  fed  with 
oxygen. 

Meagurements. 

The  preliminary  adjustments  of  the  apparatus,  i.  e.,  making 
the  axes  of  collimator  and  telescope  to  intersect  the  axis  of  the 
spectrometer  table  orthogonally,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  axes 
of  the  nicols  to  parallelism  with  those  of  the  collimator  and 
telescope,  were  made  in  the  usual  manner.  The  positions  of 
the  polarizer  giving  light  polarized  in  the  plane  of  incidence 
were  determined  by  reflection  from  water  at  the  polarizing 
angle.  The  water  surface  was  cleaned  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  above  for  the  mercury.  This  plane  was  determined 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  and  with  several 
minor  modifications  of  method.  Thus,  sometimes  the  extinc- 
tion position  of  the  analyzer  was  determined  with  the  reflec- 
tion taking  place  at  the  polarizing  angle,  aud  then  that  of  the 
polarizer  by  getting  its  "crossed"  position  with  reference  to 
the  analyzer  when  the  two  were  put  in  line ;  or,  sometimes  the 
extinction  position  of   the  polarizer  for  the  reflection  at  the 

elarizing  angle  was  determined  directir,  the  beam  of  light 
ing  sent  through  the  apparatus  in  the  reverse  direction : 
anotner  modification  was  the  use  of  glass  of  known  index  in 
place  of  water.  None  of  these  various  detenninations  yielded 
apositioo  of  the  polarizer  difleriug  from  that  of  any  other 
determination  by  an  amount  as  large  as  the  probable  error  of 
the  readings.  The  result  of  all  tnese  determinations  gives  a 
value  of  156'58°  for  the  position  of  the  polarizer.  The  proba- 
ble error  is  less  than  0'003°. 

The  calibration  of  the  compensator  was  made  with  the  polari- 
zer in  all  four  of  the  positions  yielding  light  vibrating  in  a 
plane  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  plane  of  incidence.  For 
each  position  the  reading  for  the  center  fringe  and  the  first 
fringe  on  either  side  of  the  center  was  determined  as  the  mean 
of  lifteen  settings.     Thus  each  position  of  the  polarizer  yields 
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two  valaea  of  the  displacement  of  the  compeoBator  correBpond- 
inj;  to  a  change  of  phase  of  360°.  The  reenlts,  in  terms  of 
turns  of  the  compensator  screw,  follow  : 


lll-W      291-W 


"         (ar.)...    8-980         8975         8M8         8-970    8-975e±0-0031 

Compensator  left  or  rieht  means  that  the  liret  fringe  to  the 
left  or  right  of  the  central  one  was  under  the  cross  wires.  Oq 
two  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  inveatigatioa  it  became  nec- 
essary to  take  the  compensator  to  pieces,  once  to  clean  it  and 
the  second  time  to  replace  the  cross  wires.  On  each  occasion  it 
was  re-calibrated  and  both  times  with  the  same  result  within 
the  probable  error  of  the  determinations.  The  constant  of  the 
compensator,  i.  e.,  the  factor  by  which  its  readings  must  be 
multiplied  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  degrees,  deduced  from 
the  above  readings  is  40-11.  The  position  of  the  central 
fringe  (zero  point  of  the  compensator)  waa  found  to  vary 
slightly  with  temperature  but  otherwise  was  constant.  The 
maximum  variation  observed  was  0'035  tarns.  The  scale  on 
the  compensator  is  so  placed  that  its  direct  readings  yield  the 
supplement  of  the  angle  of  phase  difference  rather  than  the 
angle  itself. 

The  observations  of  the  phase  difference  and  the  angle  of 
restored  polarization  were  made  in  the  following  manner  in 
every  case :  (1)  With  both  the  telescope  and  collimator  arms 
level  and  the  surface-cleaning  apparatus  lowered  out  of  the 
way,  the  zero  point  of  the  compensator  was  determined  as  the 
mean  of  at  least  twelve  settings  taken  coming  up  from  both 
directions.  (2)  With  the  two  arms  set  to  give  an  angle  of 
incidence  ^  =  60°,  the  mirror  was  brought  into  position, 
adjusted  and  cleaned  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described. 
(3)  With  the  polarizer  set  to  give  light  vibrating  in  a  plane 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  flie  plane  of  incidence,  the  dis- 
placed position  of  the  central  fringe  was  observed  (again  as  the 
mean  of  at  least  twelve  settings  from  each  direction),  and  the 
position  of  the  analyzer  making  the  fringes  blackest  was 
determined.  Tor  this  last  at  least  twenty-ioor  settings  were 
made  in  each  case.  (4)  With  the  polarizer  set  to  give  light 
vibrating  in  the  other  45°  plane,  the  compensator  and  analyzer 
positions  were  again  determined  and  with  the  same  number  of 
readings  for  each.  (5)  Finally,  with  tlie  arms  brought  back 
into  line,  the  zero  point  was  again  determined  as  in  (1),  so  as 
to  be  able  to  take  account  of  any  temperature  change  in  the 
compensator.     The  reflecting  surface  was  renewed,  of  course, 
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as  often  as  might  be  neceseary  in  the  course  of  a  set  of  observa- 
tions. 

The  phase  difference  is  obtained  frum  the  difference  of  the 
com[>ensator  readinf^s  of  (3)  and  {i)  and  those  of  (1)  and  (5). 
The  double  angle  of  restored  polarization  is  the  difference  of 
thepositions  of  the  analyzer  in  (3) and  (4). 

There  were  made,  in  all,  nine  complete  sets  for  A  and  2-^  as 
described  above  :  four  in  air,  three  in  water,  and  one  each  in 
the  HCl  and  tnrpentine.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing; table.  In  the  first  column  are  given  the  observed  values 
or  the  displacement  of  the  center  fringe  in  terms  of  turns  of 
the  compensator  screw,  and  in  the  second  the  directly  observed 
values  of  2^  (or  2^,). 

Comp.  Si/r  or  ii/. 

Air 0-7638  ±  00041  81-04''  ±  0-3o° 

"     07.549  ±  00018  81-54     ±  019 

«     0-7550  ±  0-0017  81-32     ±  0-64 

"     0-7a48  ±  0-0052 81-46    ±  0-23 

"    (av.) 0-7546  ±  0-0017 81  •34°  ±  0-16° 

Water 0-9975  ±  0-003S  81-65     ±  0-48° 

"       0-9936  ±  00010  8ii-06     ±0-35 

"       0-0934  ±  00039 81-74     ±  0'20 

"      (av.) 0-9948  ±  0-0020  81-81°  ±  0-16° 

HCl 10030  ±  0-0099  81-91''  ±  0-35'' 

Tnrpentine. 1-0035  ±  0-0069  82-08°  ±  034 

From  the  average  values  above,  the  values  of  ir— A  (or  tt-A,) 
are  computed  by  multiplication  with  the  compensator  constant, 
while  the  values  of  Q  (or  QJ,  P  (or  P,),  S  (or  S,),  B,  and  n' 
are  calculated  by  equations  (3),  (6),  and  (8).  The  results  of  the 
coinpntations  are  given  in  the  next  table. 

A  or  a.  QorQ.    PotP,    S  or  S.       i  n' 

Air 149-78°  ±  007°     7319'     148-63'    5*848 

WstOT 140'10°  ±  0-08°    77-88°    139'40°    4-055    0-0084    1-829  ±  0005 

HCl 139-73°  ±  0-40''    77-58°     189-10°    4-034    0-0086    1-340  ±  0015 

Torpentiiie  186-85°  ±  0-28°     78-«l°     185-78°    8-898    0-0127    1-465  ±  O'Oll 

Finally,  samples  of  the  liquids  used  were  put  in  a  hollow 
prism  and  their  indices  determined  in  the  usual  way  from  the 
angle  of  the  prism  and  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation.  The 
values  thus  ootained  for  n,  were  : 

Water 1  -ssao 

HCl 1-3375 

Turpentine 1  -4690 

These  values  are  certainly  con-ect  to  the  third  place. 
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Ad  inspection  of  tlie  tables  just  given  showe  that  in  the  case 
of  each  of  the  liquide  examined  n'  =■  n,  within  the  limits  of 
error  of  the  observations.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  in 
the  introduction  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the 
experiments,  this  result  indicates  that  there  was  present  no 
appreciable  film  or  layer  of  any  description ;  and  consequently, 
for  these  liquids  at  least,  the  transition  layer  which  has  been 
inferred  from  the  phenomena  of  the  reflection  in  air  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  the  medium  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  In  other 
words,  the  transition  layer  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  region  of 
inter  penetration  of  two  media ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  appreci- 
able in  liquids  and  not  in  solids  must  be  attributed  to  the 
greater  freedom  of  molecular  motions  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
and  not  to  any  change  in  physical  properties  at  the  surface 
brought  about  by  the  force  of  surface  tension. 

The  liquids  chosen  for  this  investigation  inclnde  those  for 
whicli  the  previous  observations  have  vielded  values  of  n'  less 
than  M„  and  one  for  which  a  calue  of  n'  greater  than  n,  has 
been  found.  As  the  resnlt  of  this  work  goes  to  show  that  both 
of  these  sorts  of  discrepancy  vanish  when  all  possible  extrane- 
ous Alms  are  removed,  it  would  seem  a  fair  inference  that  all 
of  the  discrepancies  which  have  been  found  previously  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  same  causes,  and  that  the  conclusion 
deduced  from  these  experiments  is  a  general  one. 
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Art.  X, — Recent  Gravity  Work  in  the  United  States/*  by 
William  Bowie, 

This  paper  gives  a  snmmary  of  the  gravity  work  done  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  daring  tlie  past  few  years.  This 
work  comes  ander  two  general  h^ads.  First,  the  instrnmenta 
and  the  field  work  and  methode;  and,  second,  the  reduction 
and  di&cnseion  of  the  observstions. 

In  1891  the  Survey  befi^n  the  use  of  two  sets  of  half-second 
peDduluniB.t  They  proved  to  be  economical  in  their  operation 
in  the  field  and  gave  accurate  resnlte  in  the  relative  determi- 
nation of  the  intensity  of  gravitation.  The  pendnlum  is 
essentially  a  flat  stem,  supporting  a  bob,  with  devices  at  the 
other  end  of  the  stem  (called  the  pendulum  head)  to  support 
the  whole  upon  an  agate  knife  edge  fastened  to  the  penaalnm 
case.  In  the  head  is  fastened  rigidly  an  agate  plane  which 
rests  npon  the  knife  edge.  As  originally  designed,  the  knife 
edge  was  in  the  head  and  the  plane  attached  to  the  case.  By 
having  the  plane  in  the  head  a  more  nearly  invariable  length  of 
pendnlum  was  secured,  for  any  wear  on  the  planes  would  have 
negligible  effect  on  the  period  of  oscillation. 

Before  beginning  a  swing  of  a  pendnlum  the  air  in  the  case 
iepractically  exhausted  (to  about  60  millimeterB  of  mercury). 
With  a  low  air  pressure  a  long  period  of  swinging  may  be  had 
with  a  small  arc  of  oscillation.  By  means  of  a  break-circuit 
chronometer,  a  flash  apparatus  and  two  mirrors,  one  on  the 
case  and  the  other  fastened  to  the  pendnlum  head,  the  obser- 
vations are  made  by  noting  the  time  of  a  coincidence  between 
the  beat  of  the  pendnlum  and  that  of  the  chronometer.  If 
two  such  coincidences  are  observed,  one  can  then  obtain  the 
period  of  the  pendulum  with  reference  to  the  chronometer 
time.  The  pendnlum  is  so  made  that  its  period  is  slightly 
greater  or  less  than  a  half  second  and  a  coincidence  between 
the  beat  of  the  pendulum  and  that  of  the  chronometer  occurs 
every  five  or  six  minutes.  The  rate  of  the  chronometer  is 
obtained  by  observations  with  an  astronomic  transit  on  stars  as 
they  cross  the  meridian.  Another  piece  of  apparatus  now  in 
Qse  is  the  interferometer.  This  is  used  instead  of  the  static 
method  formerly  employed  to  get  the  flexure  or  movement  of 
the  pendulum  case  aue  to  the  horizontal  force  applied  by  the 
Bwingirig  pendulum.  The  case  moves  with  the  pendulum  and 
tends  to  lengthen  the  period  of  oscillation. 

The  use  of  the  interferometer  to  determine  flexure  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  John   F.  Ilayford  while  he  was  Inspector  of 

*  Read  before  the  PhiloBOphical  Society  of  Wsahii^toii.  May  6,  1911. 
fSee  Appendix  IS,  C.  and  O,  S.  Report  for  1891,  and  Appendix  1,  Report 
for  18W. 
Am.  Jodr,  Scl— Fockih  Sibibs,  Vol,  XXXII,  No.  188.— AuatrsT,  1911. 
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Geodetic  Work.  The  necessary  inveatigations  and  expeii- 
mental  work  were  dooe  by  former  AsBistant  William  H, 
Burger,  in  the  fall  of  1907,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hayford  and  Mr. 
E.  G.  Fischer,  the  Chief  of  tlie  Instrument  Division,  The 
instrument  was  made  in  1908  at  our  office.  The  interferom- 
eter has  been  used  successfully  during  thepast  five  seasons  in 
the  field.  A  monograph  on  this  subject,  written  by  Mr. 
Burger,  appears  as  Appendix  6  of  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tfcndent  for  the  fiscal  year  1909-10,  which  is  now  available  for 
distribution. 

Previous  to  the  year  1909  the  relative  intensity  of  gravitation 
had  been  determined  at  47  stations  in  the  United  States :  37 
were  established  by  former  Assistant  G.  R.  Putnam,  3  by 
Assistant  Edwin  Smith,  4  by  former  Superintendent  Dr.  T.  C. 
Mendenhall,  and  1  by  the  late  Assistant  E.  D.  Preston.  One 
of  the  47  is  the  station  at  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Office,  and  another  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.* 

Each  of  the  stations  is  referred  to  the  pendulum  pier  at  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Office  as  the  base.  The  valne  for 
this  station  is  980"111  dynes  and  was  determined  relatively  in 
1900,  using  Potsdam,  Germany,  as  the  base.f  The  value  at 
Potsdam  was  determined  by  the  absolute  method,  using  the 
reversible  pendulum.  Additional  gravity  work  was  taken  np 
in  1909.  It  wag  started  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hayford, 
as  Inspector  of  Geodetic  Work,  with  Mr.  Burger  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  party  making  the  observations.  When  Mr. 
Hayford  left  the  Survey  in  the  fall  of  1909,  the  work  was 
continued  under  the  speaker,  Mr,  Burger  has  established  35 
stations.  Assistant  H.  D.  King  21  stations,  and  the  field  work 
is  now  being  done  by  Aid  T.  L.  Warner,  who  will  make  obser- 
vations at  from  15  to  20  stations. 

The  field  work  during  the  present  campaign  will  end  at  the 
close  of  this  calendar  year,  by  which  time  the  value  of  the 
intensity  of  gravitation  will  have  been  determined  at  about  75 
stations  during  the  three  years,  1909-11.  These,  with  the  47 
old  stations,  make  a  total  of  about  120.  In  making  Hie  selec- 
tions, uniformity  of  distribution  has  been  the  principal  aim, 
but  consideration  has  also  been  given  geology,  elevation, 
erosion,  and  deposition  of  material.  With  the  exception  of 
the  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  interferometer  in  measuring 
the  flexure,  the  methods  of  conducting  the  recent  work  are 
practically  those  used  by  former  Assistant  G.  E.  Putnam. :J 

Three  pendulums,  constituting  a  set,  were  used  at  each 
station. 

•The  resnltaaTB  pcblished  in.  AppeniJii  li),  Report  for  1891;  Appendix  1, 
Report  for  1894 ;  Appendii  6.  Repoi-t  for  1S07 ;  AppendU  4,  Report  for  18»9. 

+  See  p.  3.>5,  Appendii  5,  Report  for  IBOl. 

X  See  Appendix  1,  Report  for  1894. 
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The  General  Instructione  for  Gravitj  Determinations  state, 
in  part: 

(1)  The  determination  of  the  intensity  of  gravitation  shall 
commence  with  standard  determination  of  time,  and  shall  end 
with  a  second  determination  of  time,  made  not  less  than  42 
hours  later  than  the  iirst.  Between  these  time  determinations 
the  pendolums  shall  be  kept  swinging  as  nearly  continuously 
ae  is  feasible. 

(3)  A  standard  determination  of  the  intensity  of  gravitation 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  six  swings  of  which  the  probable 
error  of  .the  mean  resnlt  is  not  less  than  ±  -004  dyne. 

(3)  Each  pendulmn  sBall  be  swung  in  the  direct  position 
only,  and  two  successive  swings  are  ordinarily  to  be  made  with 
eacli  pendnlnm.  The  standard  conditions  for  each  swing  shall 
be  a  pressure  (reduced  to  zero  degrees  centigrade)  of  60  milli- 
meters, and  total  are  at  beginning  5  millimeters.  These  stan- 
dard conditions  are  to  be  approached  as  closely  as  is  feasible 
witliont  the  expenditure  of  extra  time  for  that  purpose. 

(4)  The  latitude  of  each  gravity  station  must  be  determined 
within  1', 

(5)  The  elevation  of  each  gravity  station  must  be  determined 
within  50  feet,  unless  to  secure  this  degree  of  accuracy  would 
require  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  money. 

Such  computations  were  made  in  the  Held  as  were  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  the  required  degree  of  accuracy  was 
obtained. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  value  980111 
dvnes  for  the  intensity  of  gravitation  at  the  base  station,  then 
tfie  average  actual  error  in  the  values  for  the  other  stations  is 
abont  '003  dyue,  with  a  maximum  error,  in  rare  cases,  of  about 
■010  dyne.  The  probable  error  of  the  absolute  determination 
of  gravity  at  Potsdam  is  ±  "003  dyne.  The  probable  error  of 
the  determination  of  the  value  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Snrvey  station,  relative  to  Potsdam,  is  about  ±  "002.  Hence, 
the  probable  error  of  the  base  station  is  about  d=  004  and  the 
average  probable  error  of  the  other  stations  in  the  United 
States  is  ±  '005  dyne.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
accuracy  with  that  of  the  stations  determined  at  sea  by  I)r. 
Hecker.  It  is  probable  that  the  uncertainty  in  the  value  of 
the  intensity  of  gravitation  at  an  ocean  station  is,  in  some  cases, 
as  much  as  -10  dyne. 

Hayford  applied  Pratt's  hypothesis  of  isostasv  in  his  investi- 
gations of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  plumb  line  is  attracted  by  the  known  excesses  of  mass 
above  the  theoretical  sea  surface,  and  is  repelled  by  the  defect 
of  mass  in  the  oceans.  Hayford  showed  by  solution  B,  in  hia 
"Supplemental   Investigation  in  1909   of   the  Figure  of   the 
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Eartli  and  Isostaey  "  that  tlie  apparent  deflections  are  increased 
by  considering  only  the  attraction,  positive  and  negative,  of  the 
topography  alone.  In  bis  solution  H  the  effect  of  the  negative 
attraction  of  the  defect  of  mass  under  the  continents  was 
applied  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  tlie  topography,  as  was  also 
the  positive  attraction  of  the  excess  of  mass  under  the  oceans, 
and  the  deflections  were  greatly  reduced. 

The  theory  of  isostasy  postulates  that  each  topographic  fea- 
ture is  compeuaated  for  by  a  variation  from  the  normal  density 
below  sea  level.  The  crust  of  the  earth  aoder  a  land  area  haa 
a  deflcicncy  of  mass  and  that  under  a  water  area  has  an  excess 
of  mass.  It  is  aseuined  that  the  mass  is  the  same  in  each  tinit 
column  extending  from  the  actual  surface  of  the  earth,  land  or 
water,  to  a  certain  depth  below  sea  level.  This  statement  is 
based  Dpon  tbe  theory  that  there  is  complete  local  compensa- 
tion uniformly  distributed  with  respect  to  depth.  Of  course, 
the  actual  condition  deviates  somewhat  from  tliis  ideal.  The 
compensation  for  a  feature,  a  separate  mountain  mass  for  exam- 
ple, IS  not  necessarily  directly  under  it,  nor  is  the  compensation 
distributed  absolutely  uniformly  and  absolutely  limited  by  a 
certain  depth.  The  second  investigation  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth  by  Hayford  gave  120'9  kilometers  as  the  most  probable 
limiting  depth.  He  predicted  that  "future  investigations  will 
show  that  the  maximum  horizontal  extent  which  a  topographic 
feature  may  have  and  still  escape  compensation  is  between  one 
square  mile  and  one  square  degree.  The  introduction  of  the 
theory  of  isostasy  to  the  investigations  doubled  the  weight  of 
the  resulting  value  for  the  flattening  of  the  earth,  which  was 
found  to  be  l/2970±-5. 

Having  met  with  such  success  in  the  investigations  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  it  was  decided  to  apply  the  theory  of  isos- 
tasy in  the  reductions  of  the  gravity  stations  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  done  for  56  stations  by  Hayford  in  1909.  A 
preliminary  report  upon  the  results  of  his  investigation  was 
read  at  tbe  meeting  of  the  International  Geodetic  Association 
at  London  and  Cambridge  in  1909,* 

The  intensity  of  gravitation  increases  with  the  distance  from 
tlie  equator,  it  decreases  with  the  increase  in  elevation  above 
sea  level  and  is  affected  by  the  topography  of  the  world  and  its 
compensation. 

The  gravity  for  any  latitude  is  given  by  Helmert's  formula 
of  1901 : 

•Pnbliahed  in  Comptes  Rendns  dea  Sfiances  de  la  eetdfeme  Couf^ence 
g^^rale  do  L'AaaocUtiou  a&>d^qae  lutemMtioUale  r^niiie  k  Loodres  et  b 
Cambridge  da  31  an  29  SepUmbre  1906.  BMigfe  par  le  Secretaire  perpetuel 
H.  G.  Van  ds  Saude  Bakbnyzen.  I"  Tolnme  :  Froc^a-veTbanx  et  lapports 
dea  D^l^^B  ear  lea  tiaTanz  geod^aiqnes  accomplia  dana  lean  pa;s,  pp.  354- 
890. 
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y,  =  »78-046(  I  + -006302  8in>=-000007  sin'  2^). 

The  value  eought  is  70.  The  constant  79804B  is  the  theo- 
retical value  of  the  intensity  of  gravitation  at  sea  level  at  the 
equator,  unaffected  by  topography.  The  coefficient  -000007 
was  adopted  by  Helraeii  from  the  theoretical  investigations 
of  Weichert  and  Darwin,  while  the  coefficient  -005302  resTllted 
from  a  discueaion  by  Helmert  of  about  400  selected  gravity 
stations.  These  stations  were  selected  from  a  total  of  about 
1600  stations  and  were  those  which  showed  the  smallest  anom- 
ftlies.  In  latitude  39°,  approximately  that  of  Washington, 
there  is  a  change  of  -0013  dyne  for  1  minute  change  in  latitude. 

The  formala  C^  =  --0003086  H,  in  which  H  is  the  eleva- 
tion above  sea  level  in  meters,  is  used  to  get  the  correction  for 
elevation  of  the  stations.  It  follows  that  a  change  of  -OUl 
dyne  is  caused  by  changing  the  elevation  about  3  meters. 

The  corrections  for  latitude  and  elevation,  only,  are  used  in 
the  Free  Air  reduction,  which  ignores  the  attraction  of  the 
topography  altogether.  In  this  redaction  it  is  implied  that 
there  is  complete  isostatic  compensation  at  the  depth  zero. 

The  Bouguer  reduction  applies  corrections  for  latitude,  eleva- 
tion, and  for  the  topography  without  compensation.  The 
new,  or  Hayford,  method  applies  these  three  corrections  and 
also  a  correction  for  the  isostatic  compensation. 

It  b  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  formulae  used  to 
obtain  the  attraction  of  the  topography  and  compensation. 
They  are  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  any  elementary  mass  dm  for  a  mass  of  one  gram  at  the 

kdni 
station  of  observation  is  in  dynes  -ttT)  where  k  is  the  gravita- 
tion constant,  in  the  C.  G,  S.  system,  namely,  6673  (10*").* 
All  other  quantities  must,  therefore,  be  expressed  in  that  sys- 
tem. D  is  the  distance  from  the  station  to  the  elementary  mass. 
The  vertical  component  at  the  station  of  this  attraction  is 


.  ,» 


in  which  r  is  the  radius  of  the  earth,  considered  as  a  sphere 
(6370  kilometers),  aAd  9  is  the  angle  at  the  center  of  this  earth 
subtended  between  the  station  and  the  elementary  mass  (the 
station  and  the  elementary  mass  being  considered  at  fiea  level). 
*3ee  page  103  of  "The  CeDtary'a  Progress  in  Applied  Hsthematics "  by 
R.  S.  Woodward,  in  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  vol,  ti, 
No.  4,  pp,  133-163. 
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The  attraction  at  the  station  of  an  elementary  mass  which  is 
higher  than  the  station  is  given  by  the  expreesion 


.    « 

Aco»-^ 

"'"T- 

V   V  +  h'  +  1Dhtm~ 

D'  +  4'  +  2Z)4.iii4- 

In  this  A  is  the  difference  in  elevation  between  the  elemen- 
.  tary  mass  and  the  station. 

The  attraction  at  the  station  of  an  elementary  mass  which  is 
lower  than  the  station  is  given  by  the  expression 


A  COB- 

.     tf  .     ,  - 

Bin  --  +  sin""' 


kdm — — — 

For  masses  near  the  station  the  following  formiDla  was  used, 
which  gives  the  attraction  of  a  mass  having  the  form  of  a  right 
cylinder,  upon  a  point  outside  the  cylinder  and  lying  in  its  axis 
produced : 


Attraction  in  dynes  =  ASirfi  j^c'+A'  — y'(;'  +  (A  +  ()'  +  ([. 

S  is  the  density  of  the  material,  c  is  the  radius  of  the  cylinder, 
i  is  an  element  of  the  cylinder  and  A  is  the  distance  from  the 
attracted  point,  the  station,  to  the  nearest  end  of  the  cylinder. 

For  a  mass  which  has  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  shell,  which 
is  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  two  solid  cylinders  of  the  same 
length,  having  different  radii  c,  and  c„  this  expression  was 
used: 

Attraction  in  dynes  = 


In  order  to  apply  the  formulEe  to  the  computation  of  the 
effect  of  topography  and  the  compensation,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  was  divided  into  zones,  each  having  the  station  as 
the  center.  Each  zone  was  divided  into  equal  compartmeuts 
by  mdial  lines  from  the  station.  The  division  adopted  is 
shown  in  the  following  table ; 


igti/cdayGoOglc 
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Inner  ndins  Outer  ntdiiu 

of  Eoae.  of  zone.            NnnibeT  of 

HeteTB  Hetera        compartments 

A 0  2  1 

B 2  88  4 

C 68  280  4 

D 230  S90  6 

E 690  1280  8 

F 1280  2390  10 

G 2290  3620  12 

H 3520  3240  18 

I  S240  8440  20 

J 8440  12400  16 

K 12400  18800  20 

L 18800  28800  24 

M 28800  58800  14 

N 68800  99000  16 

0 99000  166700  28 

Degrees,  mluutea  Degrees,  minates 

and  seconda  and  aeconds 

18 1°  29'  58'  1"  41'  18'  1 

17 1  41  13  1  64  68  1 

16 1  64  62  2  11  83  1 

15 2  II  63  2  33  46  1 

14 2  33  46  3  03  05  1 

13 3  03  05  4  19  13  16 

12 4  19  13  6  46  34  10 

11 5  46  34  7  61  30  8 

10 7  51  30  10  44  00  6 

9 10  44  00  14  09  00  4 

8 U  09  00  20  41  00  4 

7 20  41  00  26  41  00  2 

6 26  41  00  35  68  00  16 

5 35  58  00  51  04  00  16 

4 51  04  00  72  13  00  12 

3 72  13  00  105  48  00  10 

2 105  48  00  150  66  00  6 

1 160  56  00  180  00  00  1 

It  was  found  most  convenient,  in  making  the  computations, 
to  liave  the  radii  of  some  zones  in  meters  and  others  in  degrees 
and  rainntes  of  a  great  circle.  All  of  tlie  zones  combined 
together  cover  the  earth  completely.  For  each  zone  a  special 
redaction  table  was  prepared,  giving  the  relation  between  the 
mean  elevation  of  ew:b  compartment  of  that  zone,  and  the 
effect  of  the  topograpliy  and  compensation  in  that  compart- 
ment upon  the  intensity  of  gravitation  at  the  station.  The 
mechanical  part  of  the  computation  was  performed  by  the  use 
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of  traasparent  cellnloid  templates  od  which  the  bouodary  lines 
of  the  various  zones  were  drawn.  These  templates,  made  to 
proper  scale,  were  snperimposed  on  the  contour  maps. 

The  following  are  conaensed  tables  for  zones  E  and  K, 
which  are  hollow  cjlinderB.  The  corrections  are  given  in  the 
fourth  decimal  place  in  dynes. 


Zous  E.    InneT  radioa,  E 


elevation,   i 
Fathoms 

—  500 
-400 

—  300 

—  200 


Oat«rradiua,  IS80  metera.    Eight  compuimente. 
—  Correction  for  eloTatiim  of  Btation. ■ 


Station  above  oompartment.         Station  below  compartmeat. 
600    1000    1800    3000         3O0     600    1000    1800    8000 


feet      feet     feet 


-I      -2      —2     -8 


feet     feet     feet     fe«t     (eet 


400 

+    1 

+  1 

+  2 

+3+4+3 

—  1 

800 

+   3 

+  1 

+  4 

+6+6+5 

-1 

-5 

1200 

+   7 

+  3 

+  4 

+7+7+4 

-2 

—7 

-12 

2000 

+  16 

+2 

+  5 

+7+6+1 

-2 

-9 

-16   -30 

3000 

+  28 

+  2 

+  4 

+  6    +   2-4 

-3 

-9 

-17   -35  -56 

40O0 

+  37 

+  1 

+  3 

+3-1-9 

-1 

-7 

-14  -32   -60 

5000 

+  45 

+  1 

+  2 

+  1   _  4  -13 

-1 

_6 

-13  -29  -67 

6000 

+  51 

+  1 

+  1 

0  —  6  —16 

-1 

-6 

-11    -26    -51 

8000 

+  60 

0 

-2-9  -20 

0 

-4 

—  9   -22   -43 

10000 

+  66 

0 

_] 

—3  —10  —23 

0 

-4 

-  8   -19  -38 

15000 

+  73 

0 

-I 

—  4    —12   —24 

0 

—3 

-  6  -16   -33 

ZoaeK.   Ii 

Mean 

Station  above  compartmeDt. 

station  below  oompartment. 

Correc-      600 

1800      4200    7200 

600 

1800      4300      7800 

Fathoms 

tion 

feet 

feet       feet      feet 

feet 

feet        feet        feet 

—  1200 

+  1 

_ 

-1 

—  1 

—  800 

+  1 

0 

-1        -1 

—   400 

+  1 

0 

-]        -I      -    1 

Feet 

-1        +1        +2 
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The  first  colnmD  of  the  table  for  zone  E  gives  the  meaa 
elevation  of  the  compartment  in  fathoms  or  feet,  the  second 
the  correction  for  topography  and  its  compensation,  assuming 
the  station  to  be  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  compartment,  tlio 
third  to  seventh  colamns  give  a  correction  to  the  values  in  col- 
umn 2  dne  to  the  elevation  of  the  station  above  the  compart- 
ment, and  the  last  five  columns  the  correction  to  the  quantities 
ia  the  second  column  should  the  station  be  below  tne  mean 
elevation  of  the  compartment.  The  tables  for  the  other  lettered 
Eones  are  practically  the  same  in  form  as  those  for  zones  E  and 
K,  while  tne  tables  for  the  numbered  zones  are  materially  dif- 
ferent owing  to  the  absence  of  any  correction  for  elevation  of 
the  etatioD  above  or  below  the  compartments,  and  due  also  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  computed  by  a  different  formula. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  for  the  separate  zones 
for  six  typical  stations  : 

Corrcclton  /or  Topography  and  laoitatic  Comptniation — Separate  Zonet. 


K>n»u 

Pika'H 

Colorado 

Grand 

Beau- 

San 

City. 

Peak. 

'«■ 

Janotion. 

tort. 

Franolaco. 

Zone 

No.  89 

No.  43 

No.  46 

No.  18 

No.  54 

A 

+   2 

+     2 

+     2 

+      2 

+   1 

+   2 

B 

+U 

+  73 

+  68 

+  68 

0 

+48 

C 

+97 

+157 

+160 

+160 

0 

+35 

D 

+re 

+310 

+306 

+383 

0 

+15 

E 

+30 

+640 

+408 

+336 

0 

+  1 

F 

+16 

+602 

+331 

+339 

0 

0 

e 

0 

+512 

+193 

+120 

0 

0 

H 

0 

+443 

+137 

+  66 

0 

0 

I 

0 

+412 

+  78 

+  33 

0 

0 

J 

-16 

+201 

-  11 

-     7 

0 

-  3 

K 

—20 

+  79 

-  71 

-  65 

0 

-  1 

L 

-il 

-  32 

-147 

-133 

0 

-  7 

M 

-53 

-390 

-369 

-391 

0 

-14 

N 

-« 

-334 

-343 

-374 

+    i 

+  15 

0 

—55 

—339 

-339 

-349 

+45 

+99 

18 

—  10 

-  68 

-   68 

-  74 

+14 

+24 

n 

-10 

-  68 

—  69 

-  73 

+16 

+21 

16 

—10 

-  68 

-  69 

-  73 

+20 

+30 

15 

-11 

-  64 

-  68 

-  66 

+27 

+19 

14 

-11 

-  59 

-  62 

-  65 

+34 

+17 

13 

-20 

-  83 

-  81 

-101 

+52 

+35 

12 

-13 

-  48 

-  48 

-  55 

+36 

+23 

11 

-U 

-  30 

-  30 

-  34 

+  29 

+21 

10 

-14 

-  17 

-  17 

-    15 

+19 

+  14 

9 

-  8 

0 

0 

+     3 

+  14 

+  10 

8 

-  1 

+     9 

+     9 

+  11 

+  14 

+15 
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Corrtelion  for  Topograph]/  and  leotlatie  Compemattoii — Separate  Zone: 
(Contiimed.) 

Eanias         PUce's        Colorado        Grand  Bean-            San 

Oltf.             Peak.         Sprinj;^.       Jnnotioii.  fort.       Francisco. 

Zone       No.  39        No.  43         No.  43         No.  46  No.  18       No.  54 

7        +8         +7         +7         +7  +6         +10 


+  9 

+     9 

+     9 

+ 

9 

+  6 

+  9 

+11 

+     9 

+     9 

+ 

9 

+  8 

+  9 

+  7 

+     8 

+     8 

+ 

8 

+  ' 

+  8 

+  5 

+     6 

+     5 

+ 

5 

+  6 

+  6 

+  3 

+     3 

+     3 

+ 

3 

+  3 

+   4 

+  1 

+     1 

+     1 

+ 

1 

+  1 

+    1 

Total,  -12       +1891         -  68         -511       +361       +446 

The  six  stations  in  the  above  table  were  selected  as  repre- 
senting typical  classes.  Kansas  Citv  is  an  inland  station,  far 
from  the  coast  of  the  continent  and  not  in  a  mountainous 
region.  Pike's  Peak  is  a  station  on  a  high  mountain  summit 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Colorado  Springs  is  a  station 
near  the  foot  of  the  same  mountain  and  at  the  ^ge  of  a  great 
plain.  Grand  Jnnction  is  a  station  in  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent in  a  deep  valley  among  high  mountains.  Beaufort  and 
San  Francisco  are  coast  stations  near  deep  water. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  fact  and  one  bronght  out  for  the  first 
time  by  Hayford,  that  there  is  a  change  of  sign  in  the  combined 
effect  of  topograpliy  aod  compensation  near  zone  J,  outer 
radius  about  12  kilometers.  This  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  effect  of  the  compensation  for  more  distant  zones  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  topography.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of 
the  distant  topography  and  its  compensation,  beyond  zone  J 
for  example,  is  in  some  cases  entirely  too  lai^e  to  be  neglected. 
At  Pike's  Peak,  it  is  —  '136  dyne  and  at  San  Francisco  it  is 
+  -034  dyne. 

The  results  of  the  compntations  for  certain  stations  are  shown 
in  the  following  two  tables.  In  the  first  ^  is  the  latitude,  \ 
is  the  longitude,  and  y^  is  the  tlieoretical  value  for  the  latitude 
computed  by  Helmert's  formula,  H  is  the  elevation  of  the 
station  above  sea  level  in  meters.  The  other  headings  are  self- 
explanatory.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  effect  of  topography 
and  compensation  at  some  stations  is  very  small,  zero  in  two 
cases,  and  large  at  others.  For  Pike's  Peak  it  is  nearly  '200 
dyne. 
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Correction 

tor 

Correction 

topography 
and 

* 

?. 

H 

tor 

compenM- 

ro 

elevation 

tion 

40  21-0 

39  5 

64 

980-212 

_ 

020 

4- -013 

40  44 

02 

11 

980 -24  8 

— 

003 

+  ■008 

40  48-5 

73  67-7 

38 

980-254 

— 

013 

+  -011 

42  16-5 

48-5 

170 

980-386 

— 

052 

+  -0I8 

43  21-6 

03-8 

22 

980393 

_ 

007 

+  •013 

42  22-8 

07-8 

14 

980-396 

_ 

004 

+  •010 

45  11-2 

16-9 

38 

960-649 

_ 

012 

+  010 

42  27  1 

290 

247 

980-408 

— 

076 

+  -005 

41   30-4 

81 

36-6 

210 

980-317 

— 

065 

■000 

39  08-3 

84 

26-3 

245 

980-105 

— 

076 

+  002 

39  38-7 

87 

23-8 

151 

980135 

— 

047 

+  001 

41  474 

87 

361 

182 

980-342 

— 

056 

+  ■007 

43  04-6 

89 

24-0 

270 

980-458 

_ 

083 

+  003 

38  380 

90 

12-2 

154 

960061 

_ 

048 

+  001 

3»  05-8 

94 

36-4 

278 

980-101 

_ 

086 

—  001 

38  43-7 

98 

13-5 

469 

980-069 

_ 

145 

--004 

38  54-7 

101 

35-4 

1005 

980-085 

_ 

310 

-000 

38  50-7 

104 

49-0 

1841 

980-080 

_ 

668 

-■007 

38  60-3 

106 

03-0 

4393 

980079 

-1 

325 

+  -I89 

39  40-6 

104 

56-9 

1638 

980'!  53 

_ 

506 

—  ■016 

38  32-6 

106 

56-0 

2340 

980-053 

_ 

722 

—  ■001 

39  04-2 

J08 

33-9 

1398 

980099 

— 

431 

-051 

38  59-4 

110 

09-9 

1243 

980-092 

— 

384 

—  ■{1*3 

39  50-8 

111 

00-8 

2191 

980-168 

— 

676 

+  -024 

40  46-1 

111 

53-8 

1322 

980-250 

_ 

408 

-041 

44  43-3 

110  29-7 

2386 

980-607 

_ 

736 

+  ■038 

44  44-2 

110 

42-0 

2276 

980-608 

_ 

702 

+  031 

44   33-4 

110 

48-1 

2200 

980-592 

_ 

679 

+  •028 

47   39-6 

122 

18-3 

58 

980-872 

_ 

018 

-■020 

37   47-6 

122 

35.7 

114 

979-986 

_ 

085 

+  ■045 

37  20-4 

121 

38-6 

1282 

979-947 

_ 

396 

+  ■120 

47  3«-6 

122 

19-8 

74 

980-867 

— 

023 

-■018 

The  second  table  gives  the  number  and  name  of  the  station, 
the  compnted  gravity  at  the  station,  the  observed  gravity  and 
the  anomaly. 


Number  and  name  ot  etation 

25  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

28  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

27  New  York,  New  York 

28  Worceeter,  MassachusettB  .. 

29  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Obser>-ed 

gravity  at 
station 

gravity  at 
station 

9' 

e 

9-0' 

980-205 

980-177 

-•028 

980-253 

980-268 

+  ■015 

980-253 

980-266 

+  •013 

980-353 

980-323 

-•029 

980-399 

980-395 

-■004 
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Number  and  nune  of  station               ststioa  station 

g.  g 

30  Cambridge,  MassachusetU 980-40L  980-367 

31  Calais,  Maine 9e0'647  9S0-63O 

32  Ithaca,  New  York 980-331  980-299 

33  Cleveland,  Ohio 980-242  980-240       —-012 

34  Cincinnati,  Ohio 980-031  980-003      —-028 

35  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 980089  980-071      — -018 

36  Chicago,   lUiDois 980-293  980'27(       —016 

37  Madison,  Wisconsin 980-378  980364       —-014 

38  St.  Louis,  Missouri 980-014  980-000       —-014 

30    Kansas  City,  Missouri 980-014  979-989 

40  Ellsworth,  Kansas 979-920  979-925       +-005 

41  Wallace,  Kansas 979-776  979-754      —-021 

42  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado...     979-505  979-489       — -016 

43  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado 978-943  978-953       +-010 

44  Denver,  Colorado 979-633  979-608       —025 

45  Gnnnison,  Colorado 979-330  979-341 

46  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 979-617  979-632 

47  Green  River,  Utah 979665  979-635 

48  Pleasant  Valley  Junction,  Utah    979-516  979-511 

49  SaltLake  City,  Utah 979-801  979-802 

50  Grand  Canyon,  Wyoming 979-909  979-898 

51  Norriw  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming     979-937  979-949 

52  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming    979-941  979-931 

53  Seattle,  Washington  (Univ't'y)     980834  980-732 

54  San  Francisco,  California  ....  970-996  979  964 
65  Mount  Hamilton,  California...  979-671  979659 
56     Seattle.Wash'gton,  High  School    980-826  980-724 

As  the  mean  with  regard  to  eipn  of  54  of  the  56  stations 
(the  two  Seattle  statioTis  were  rejected  on  account  of  their  very 
large  anomalies)  was  —  -008  dyne,  a  correction  of  this  amount 
wae  applied  to  the  constant  (978-046)  of  Hefmert's  formula. 

For  all  of  the  56  stations  considered  as  a  single   group  the 
means  for  the  three  reductions  are  as  follows; 
Anomftl; 


(New  Method)    (Boi^raer)    (In  free  ait) 
Mean  with  regard  to  sign...  — -004  — -056  -000 

Mean  without  regard  to  sign  -018  -006  -030 

With  the  two  Seattle  stations  omitted  the  means  are : 
Mean  with  regard  to  sign...  -000  — -053         +'005 

Mean  without  regard  to  sign  -015  -064  -027 

It  is  seen  that  the  ■tnomalies  hy  the  new  method  are 
decidedly  smaller  than  by  the  two  older  methods  of  reductiou. 

Ad  analysis  of  the  anomalies  showed  that  there  is  only 
slight,  if  any,  connection  between   the  size  and  sign   of   the 
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anomaly  and  the  topography.  The  nearly  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  aeeociatioD  between  anomalies  and  topograpDy  is  a 
proof  that  the  condition  called  ^isostaey  exists,  and  that  the 
asEomption  that  the  compensation  is  complete  and  unifonnly 
distributed  with  respect  to  depth  from  the  surface  to  a  deptn 
of  113'7  kilometers  is  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth.  This 
value  for  the  limiting  depth  of  compensation  was  used  instead  . 
of  122  kilometers  (the  latest  valne)  as  the  computations  were 
begun  before  the  latter  value  was  available. 

The  facts  and  conclnsions  stated  above  are  for  the  56  gravity 
stations  in  the  United  States  used  in  the  redaction  made  by 
Mr.  Hayford  in  1909.  He  and  the  speaker  have  nearly  com- 
pleted an  enlargement  of  the  first  investigation  with  the  addi- 
tion of  33  stations,  making  89  in  all.  It  is  expected  that  the 
results  of  this  investigation  wil!  be  published  by  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  daring  this  year.  This  investigation  will 
verify  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  first  one.  Certain 
new  features  have  been  added.  One  is  a  study  to  show  whether 
the  theory  of  local  distribution  of  the  compensation  is  nearer 
the  truth  than  what  may  be  considered  regional  distribution. 
Another  is  an  analysis  of  the  anomalies  to  show  whether  there 
is  any  connection  between  the  size  and  sign  of  the  residual  and 
the  geologic  formation.  Though  the  nnmber  of  stations  is  too 
small  to  jnetify  the  statement  that  there  is  a  positive  connec- 
tion, yet  the  evidence  is  strong  that  there  is  a  relation.  This 
is  especially  tlie  case  with  regard  to  the  oldest  and  most  recent 
foi-mations. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  results  from  the  gravity  investi- 
gations are  in  almost  perfect  harmony  with  those  of  Hayford's 
investigations  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  isostaey.  Tiiose 
who  have  read  his  second  publication  may  remember  the  illus- 
tration on  which  are  shown  by  ovals  certain  areas  of  excessive 
and  defective  mass,  as  indicated  by  the  anomalies  of  the 
deflections.  Gravity  stations  have  been  established  in  many 
of  these  areas  and  in  each  case  the  gravity  anomaly  by  the 
Hayford  method  is  of  the  same  sign  as  that  indicated  by  the 
deiiections. 

To  sum  up — the  work  done  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey proves  CMiclusively  that  a  close  approximation  to  the  con- 
dition of  complete  isostasy  exists.  The  introduction  of  the 
theory  of  isostasy  into  the  reduction  of  gravity  observations 
has  made  the  anomalies  very  small.  Further  investigations  of 
deflections  of  the  vertical  and  of  gravity  observations  may  show 
how  the  compensation  is  distributed  and  how  nearly  it  is  com- 
plete. With  increased  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  com- 
liensation  the  figure  and  size  of  the  earth  can  be  more 
accurately  determined. 

UDited  States  Coast  aad  Geodetic  Surrey,  WashiDgton,  D.  C. 
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Aet.  XI. — Crystal  Forma  of  Pyromorpliite  /  by  O.  Bowi.es. 

During  the  past  winter  a  detailed  study  was  made  of  the 
crystal  forms  ot  the  mineral  pyromorpliite,  the  museam  and 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  affording  a  number 
of  excellent  specimens  from  various  localities.  In  addition  to 
these,  examination  was  made  of  a  number  of  loaned  specimens 
obtained  throngli  the  kindness  of  the  Foote  Mineral  Company 
of  Philadelphia. 

In  1876  H.  Baumhauer,*  by  etching  pyromorphite  with 
nitric  acid,  obtained  depressions  possessmg  the  symmetry  of 
pyramidal  hemihedrism,  and  for  tnts  reason  the  mineral  was 
placed  in  the  hexagonal  bipyramidal  class.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  evidence  has  been  presented,  other  than  that  sup- 
plied by  etch  figures,  for  placmg  it  in  this  class.  The  present 
investigations,  Tiowever,  supply  corroborative  evidence  and 
establish  the  mineral  in  its  crystallographic  class  on  the  basis 
of  morphology.  This  is  made  possible  through  the  observation 
of  many  crystal  faces  representmg  a  prism  of  the  third  order, 
and  a  small  number  of  faces  of  a  bipyramid  of  the  third  order. 

Measurements  of  about  forty  crystals  were  made  by  means  of 
a  Goldschmidt  two-circle  goniometer  of  the  1910  model. 

Several  aggregates  of  pale,  wax-yellow  crystals  were  from 
the  well-known  locality.  Ems,  Nasseau,  Germany.  The  largest 
crystals  are  approximately  three  to  five  millimeters  in  diameter, 
and  five  to  ten  millimeters  in  length,  and  are  somewhat  barrel- 
shaped.  The  most  perfect  crystals  are  smaller,  more  tabular 
inhabit,  and  show  most  prominently  the  forms  SlOlOj,  jlOllf, 
and  ;0001j.  In  many  cases  the  form  -jllSOj  is  well  developed, 
and  on  such  crystals  distinct  third-order  prism  faces  are  usually 
present. 

The  latter  form  occurs  at  times  as  mere  line  faces,  or  may 
be  as  fully  developed  as  the  second  order  forms.  Fig.  1  illus- 
trates a  crystal  with  four  distinct  faces  of  this  form.  It  is  l-T™" 
in  diameter  and  1°'"  in  length.  Care  has  been  taken  to  repre- 
sent accurately  the  relative  size  of  each  face.  The  form  was 
observed  on  many  crystals,  and,  for  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
faces  observed,  the  reflection  figure  in  the  goniometer  was  clear 
and  definite,  giving  reliable  readings,  The  results  obtained 
point  conclusively  to  the  symbol  ISlSOj,  The  average  of  read- 
ings for  eighteen  faces  gives  a  value  of  19'  11'  for  the  angle  ^, 
the  calculated  angle  being  19°  06'. 

The  most  perfect  crystals  of  pyromorpliite  yet  observed  hy 
the  writer  are  those  obtained  from  the  Broken  Hill  Mines  of 
*  Neoea  Jahrbuch  ffir  Mineralogie,  1676,  p.  411. 
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New  Soath  Wales.  They  are  pale  brown  in  color,  of  prismatic 
habit,  and  are  frequently  doubly  terminated.  The  prominent 
forms  are  \  lOlO  { ,  \  lOll  { ,  and  \  0001  { ;  while  in  many  casea  the 
form  -Jll^O-  is  of  equal  importance.  The  bipyramid  j203l{ 
occurs  frequently  with  narrow  faces,  while  extremely  small 
faces  of  the  form  jll^lj  occur  sparingly. 

A  new  form  observed  is  the  bipyramid  of  the  third  order 
■SlSlj.  A  number  of  undoubted  third-order  faces  were  pres- 
ent, but  owing  to  curvature  only  a  small  number  of  these  gave 
reliable  readings.  For  the  most  distinct  face  an  average  of 
thirty  reading  at  the  point  of  maximum  luster  gave  0  18°  58', 
and  p  66°  02'. 


FioB.  1,  a. 


The  irregular  moss-like  aggregates  from  Plicenixville,  Pa., 
afforded  rather  unsatisfactory  material  for  crystal  study.  Nar- 
row faces,  which  are  evidently  third-order  pi'isnis,  are  present, 
but  are  too  indistinct  to  give  readings  from  which  symbols  may 
be  determined. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  crystals  from  Dcvotishire, 
England,  is  their  peculiar  habit,  many  of  them  being  funnel- 
shaped  and  attached  at  the  smaller  end.  The  broader  termi- 
nation shows  usually  a  rim  of  basal  pinacoid  with  a  cavity  in 
the  center.  Occasionally  the  crystals  are  obliquely  terminated 
owing  to  the  extreme  development  of  one  pyramidal  face  as 
shown  by  a  brightly  reflecting  border,  the  center  being  usually 
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hollow.  The  prismatic  faces  eive  fairly  defiiiite  reflection 
tigures  in  the  goniometer,  and  lienee  the  convergence  toward 
the  point  of  attachment  is  not  due  to  curvature,  bnt  is  attained 
by  a  series  of  steps.  The  forms  {lOlOj,  {0001},  and  jlOllj 
were  observed. 

The  observed  and  calculated  anfrles  of  the  new  fonne  are 
given  below  in  tabular  form. 


|2]3I[ 


Obseired      Calculated 
1»°   11'  19°   08' 

18°  58'         18°  06' 


Observed        Calcnlated 
89°  65'         90"  00' 
66°  02'         66°  02' 


Fig.  2  represents  all  the  known  crystal  forms  of  pyromor- 
phite,  and  the  following  table  gives  tne  characteristic  angles. 
Those  for  which  no  reference  is  given  are  taken  from  Gold- 
sehmidt'e  "  Krystallographische  Winkeltabellen." 


c   )0001{ 

nijlOlO} 
a  |11^0{ 
A  )2l50{* 

(    |3034|t 

X  jioli! 


Table  of  Anglea, 
Form 


0°  00' 
30°  00' 


0°  00' 
90°  00' 
90°  00' 
90°  00' 
32°  31' 
40°  22' 


b   J15.0.I5.14|I  0°  00'     42°  37' 


y  12021 i 
JT  j404li 
P|808li§ 
R)908l[i 

B    jllSlj 

w  |2l5li* 


0°  00' 
0°  00' 
0°  00' 
0°  00' 
30°  00' 
19°  06' 


59°  32' 
73°  36' 
81°  38' 
82°  34' 
55°  49' 
66°  02, 


Department  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 

Uaivenlty  of  Minnesota, 

Hinneapolie,  Minn.,  May  4,  1911. 

*  New  fonnB. 

I  Bonles,  this  Journal,  rol.  ixriii,  p,  40. 

%  Lacroii,  Bulletin  da  la  Soci^t^  Uin«mlogique,  ISM,  p.  120. 

g  LacToix,  Min4ralogie  de  la  Prance,  iv,  p.  ^4, 
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Abt.  ill. — Some  New  Mechanical  Quadratttrea  ;  by  Qeoboe 

F.  fiECEBfi. 

Mechanical  qaadratnres  are  in  some  circamstaiices  unavoid- 
able, but  they  are  nsnally  slinnned  aa  clumsy  and  troubleeouie. 
Were  the  formalee  neater  and  their  applicability  better  detined, 
they  might  be  of  great  Q6e  in  experimental  physics  and  mieht 
compete  with  other  integrations  by  series  in  the  computation 
of  functions.  This  paper  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to  that 
end. 

There  are  three  distinct  systems  of  mechanical  quadrature 
each  depending  upon  the  integration  of  a  general  formula  for 
interpolation.  By  integrating  Newton's  interpolation  for- 
mula Simpeon's  rule,  Weddle^  mle,  and  some  others  can  be 
found.  These  depend  upon  the  assumptions  that  tlie  incre- 
ments of  the  abscissa  are  constant  and  the  differences  above  a 
certain  order  are  negligible.  It  is  said  that  if  the  attempt  is 
made  to  include  in  quadratures  of  this  species  differences  above 
the  sixth,  the  formulae  become  unmanageable,  but  this  I  have 
not  tested.  It  b  possible  to  base  quadratures  on  Stirling's  and 
Bessel's  interpolation  formulee,  but  as  these  are  not  appli- 
cable at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  series  of  values  their 
Dsefulneee  is  limited,  and  since  these  modes  of  interpolation 
are  founded  on  Newton's,  the  quadratures  are  not  essentially 
different. 

Gaoes  used  as  the  basis  of  his  method  of  quadratures  La- 
f^nge's  interpolation  formula.  When  after  mtegratioti  the 
increment  of  the  abscissa  is  assumed  to  be  constant,  Cotes's 
Dumbers  result,  but  Qauss  showed  that,  by  a  proper  selection 
of  unequal  increments  of  the  independent  variable,  formulee  can 
be  deduced  whose  convergence  is  very  rapid.  Unfortunately 
most  of  the  increments  are  surds,  rendering  the  application  of 
the  method  very  laborious  in  spite  of  its  elegance. 

Interpolation  by  means  of  Taylor's  series  has  several  advan- 
tages over  methods  depending  upon  finite  differences  and  its 
limitation  to  continuous  functions  is  rarely  of  any  moment. 
In  dealing  with  known  functions  the  methods  of  infinitesimal 
calenlns  are  habitually  employed  excepting  for  interpolation, 
while  finite  differences  constitute  a  distinct  algorithm.  Since 
Taylor's  series  is  the  very  foundation  of  analysis,  its  application 
to  interpolation  is  both  more  consistent  and  more  elegant  than 
that  of  finite  differences,  while,  if  needful,  the  final  results  can. 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  finite  differences  without  the  least 
trouble.  Similarly  so^ialled  mechanical  quadratures  founded 
on  Taylor's  series  in  its  application  to  interpolation  are  quad- 

Am.  Jocr.  Sci.— Fourth  Ssiins,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  188.— Auacar,  1911. 
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ratnree  obtained  b;  integration  of  a  differential  equation  and 
tLuB  do  not  differ  eesenti^ly  from  integrations  by  series.  The 
expreseions  for  quadrature  to  which  Taylor's  theorem  leads 
are  in  some  cases  semi-convergent  series,  yet  the  error  involved 
may  be  reduced  ad  libitum.  Although  convei^ent  series  would 
yield  results  of  absolute  accuracy  were  an  infinite  number  of 
terms  to  be  computed,  this  accuracy  is  purely  theoretical  and 
computation  terminates  when  the  error  becomes  negligible. 
The  distinction  between  convergent  and  semi-couvei^ent  series 
is  clear,  yet  there  is  no  difference  between  the  results  obtainable 
by  their  use  in  effecting  quadratures. 

The  quadrature  founded  on  Taylor's  series  was  first  given 
by  Elder  iu  1732-3,  but  his  paper  was  not  printed  until  1738. 
It  was  discovered  independently  by  Maclaurm  who  published  it 
in  1742.*  The  verj  essential  discuEsIon  of  the  remainder  was 
left  to  Poisson,  Jacobi  and  others.  The  formula  for  mechan- 
ical quadratures  commonly  given  in  text-books,  and  ordinarily 
ascribed  to  Laplace,  is  merely  Euler's  equation  with  the  substi- 
tution of  finite  differences  for  derivatives. 

It  is  easy  so  to  transform  Taylor's  series  as  to  express  an 
integral  in  terras  of  a  sum  of  the  ordinates  and  sums  of  the 
successive  derivatives.  The  function  to  be  integrated  and  its 
derivatives  can  be  similarly  expressed.  From  the  system  of 
equations  thus  developed  the  sums  of  the  derivatives  can  be 
eliminated  and  the  result  taken  between  limits  is  a  definite 
integral  expressed  in  terms  of  the  sum  of  the  ordinates, 
together  with  the  derivatives  at  the  limits.  This  is  Euler'e 
quadrature. 

Let  A  be  the  constant  increment  of  x  and  B„  B„  B, be 

Bernoulli's  numbers;  for  brevity  let  also 

or  the  difference  of  the  ^h  derivative  at  the  two  limits- 
Then  Euler's  equation  may  be  written  thus : 


ft,, 


and  h  may  be  any  integral  factor  of  x^—x^.  The  total  number 
■of  ordinates  is  n+1  and  they  divide  the  area  to  be  integrated 
into  n  parts  each  of  width  A. 

*  Enler'B  formola,  bnsed  on  Tajlor'a  theorem,  wilt  be  found  in  Commen- 
terii  Acad.  Sci.  Imp.  Petrop.,  toI.  vi,  ad  annos  1733  et  1733 ;  1738,  page  68, 
Maclaurin  gives  it  ia  hia  Treatise  of  Fluxions,  1742,  page  672. 
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Enter's  formnk  is  capable  of  some  traoeformations  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  Qoticed  and  a  variety  of  special  forms 
can  be  dednced  from  it.  For  this  pnrpose  it  is  convenient  to 
make  certain  changes  in  notation.  The  lirBt  term  of  the 
second  member  is  a  polygon  bounded  by  the  axis,  the  extreme 
ordinates  and  chords  connecting  the  extremities  of  all  the 
ordinates.  Let  this  polygon  of  chords  be  denoted  by  G,  and 
let 


o.  =  .*(| 


+  y.+  y*+- 


C.  =  WlA  (I?  +  y„  +  y^  +  . ,  .  +  I?  j 

in  which  case  n  mnst  be  divisible  by  fn.  Evidently  these  are 
also  polygons  of  chords  and  there  is  an  Enlerian  equation  corre- 
sponding to  each  of  them,  obtainable  by  merely  substituting 
mk  for  k.    Let  also 

T  =  2A  (y,  +  y,  +  y,+ . . .  j,^,)  =  2C,  -  C.. 
Here  T  may  be  a  polygon  of  tangents  or  of  tangents  with 
portions  of  the  ordinates.  It  consists  of  n/2  portions  each  of 
width  2A.  In  any  case  the  integral  sought  will  be  an  area 
intermediate  between  T  and  On,  irrespective  of  the  particular 
value  of  m.     It  is  evident  from  tlie  identity  T=2C,— C,  that 

Suppose  n,  or  the  number  of  strips  into  which  the  area  is 
divided,  to  be  a  multiple  of  two.  Then  the  integral  is  expres- 
eible  by  each  of  two  or  more  Enlerian  equations.  If  each  of 
these  is  multiplied  by  an  arbitrary  multiplier  and  if  the  sum 
of  these  multipliers  is  unity,  the  sum  of  the  equations  will  be 
a  new  expression  for  the  integral.  Furthermore,  for  every 
poly((oii  of  chords  involved  it  will  be  possible  to  eliminate  the 
coefficient  of  one  difference  of  derivatives,  or  v.  Thus  if  n  =  4 
the  integral  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  T,  C„  or  0,.  Multi- 
plying by  arbitrary  coefficients  and  adding  the  three  equa- 
tions makes  it  possible  to  impose  three  conditions,  viz. :  tnat 
the  sum  of  the  multipliers  shall  be  unity  and  that  the  coeffi- 
cients of  v'  and  v'"  shall  disappear.  This  transformation 
leaves  the  integral  expressed  in  terms  of  the  three  polygons 
and  of  derivatives  of  the  tifth  and  higher  orders  for  which 
finite  differences  may  be  substituted  if  necessary. 

So  far  as  mere  elimination  is  concerned  there  appears  to  be 
no  limit  to  this  process.    Thus  if  x^—x^  were  to  be  divided 
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into  60  parts,  eleven  coefficients  coald  be  eliminated  and  the 
integral  would  be  expressed  in  terms  of  T  and  eleven  polygons 
of  cQords.  ooly  the  2Sd  and  higher  derivativee  or  differences 

Spearing  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  series.  For  certain 
isaee  of  functions  this  might  be  advantageous,  but  on  acconot 
of  the  Bemi-convergence  of  Ealer's  series  the  desirable  limit 
will  in  many  instances  be  lower. 

I  liave  carried  out  the  process  only  as  far  as  n  =  12,  which 
permits  of  the  elimination  of  all  the  deriratives  below  the 
eleventh.  The  equations  themselves  show  the  appropriate 
factors,  while  the  coefficient  of  the  one  derivative  term  retained 
is  the  earn  of  the  coefficients  in  the  several  Enler  series  each 
mnltiplied  by  one  of  these  factors.  The  following  six  formulas 
are  thus  obtained : 


ii)Jid: 


2T+C,        ,  AV" 


(2)  =  v^.-r.^v-.Tv.  _    ^    ■^•^       (n  >  4) 

^    '  45  l.SfiO  ^     =    ' 


_  648T+81C.+  11-JC.-C. 


...                   2,048T  +  704C,  +  84C.-C,         .    2AV" 
(*)  =  2,835        — ^^  irrTs  ■ 


(n>6) 


(«>8 


74,9e0C,  +  585,728C, 


■  12,09(1  - 

{n>10) 


1,801,800 
104,247C,  + 2,2880,— C„ 


(«  >  12) 

The  derivatives  in  the  last  or  corrective  terms  of  these  equa- 
tions may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  finite  difEerencee  should  the 
latter  be  more  convenient.  The  transformation  is  well  known, 
but  its  most  essential  features  may  be  noted  here  to  save  a 
reference.  The  ith  derivative  of  a  function,^  (j"'*')?  multiplied 
by  the  Ath  power  of  the  constant  increment  of  x,  here  denoted 
by  A,  is  expressible  in  terms  of  the  ^th  finite  difference  and 
differences  higher  than  the  kth.  For  the  purpose  in  hand  New- 
tonian differences  should  be  employed  because  they  are  appli- 
cable at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  values. 
When  the  derivatives  and  differences  are  so  large  that  higher 
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derivatives  and  differences  also  reqaire  coDsideration  the  trans- 
formation is  Eomewliat  complex,  bnt  if  the  Xrth  difference  is 
technically  "small,"  so  Uiat  the  (i-l-l)st  difference  is  negli- 
gible, then 

where  A  denotes  finite  difference.  In  the  formulBe  v  is 
employed  to  indicate  the  difference  of  the  derivatives  at  the 
limits  of  the  area  to  be  integrated,  x,  and  Xg.    Using  a  eorre- 

rnding  notation  for  the  finite  differences  and  assuming  that 
(^-(-l)st  difference  is  inconsiderable 
A»  lA  =  A.""  -  A."" 
and  this  snbstitntion  may  be  made  in  the  corrective  terms  of 
the  formnlse.* 

Not  all  of  these  equations  are  wholly  new.  The  first 
term  of  (1)  is  only  Simpson's  rule  in  a  new  notation  and  if  n 
is  limited  to  2  it  is  also  identical  with  Cotes'a  rule  for  n  =  2, 
Omitting  the  derivatives,  equations  (2)  and  (3)  also  coincide 
with  Cotes's  rules  for  n  —  4  and  n  —  6,  but  if  in  these  equa- 
tions n  is  taken  at  any  multiple  of  4  and  6,  nnmbera  quite 
distinct  from  Cotes's  result.  All  of  the  equations  can  be 
expressed  in  the  same  form  as  Cotes's,  but  this  mode  of  state- 
ment seems  undesirable  because  it  masks  the  vital  fact  that  a 
reduction  of  the  value  of  A  increases  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 
Now,  no  one  would  think  of  getting  a  considerable  quadrature 
by  Simpson's  rule  with  the  minimum  value  of  w  =  2,  because 
this  rule  with  «  =  10  gives  a  result  the  error  of  wJiich 
approaches  a  625th  of  that  incurred  by  taking  n  at  2,  while  if 
in  (6)  n  is  taken  at  24  instead  of  12  the  error  is  reduced 
approximately  to  1/4096  of  its  maximum  value. 

So  far  as  I  know,  equations  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  are  new,  and 
Cotes's  numbers  for  n  =  8  and  10  do  not  fit  into  the  system  of 
quadratures  here  discussed. 

The  derivative  term  in  each  of  the  six  equations  may  exceed 
the  value  of  the  remainder.  If  the  difference  of  derivatives 
in  this  term  is  denoted  by  u',  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
definite  integral  oi  f{x*'**>),  which,  like  any  other  function  of 
real  variables  to  be  integrated,  mnst  preserve  the  same  sign 
between  the  limits  of  integration.  If  the  sign  does  not  change, 
and  if  also  (as  Poisson  and  Jacobi  showed)  the  (r+l)st  deriva- 
tive does  not  pass  through  a  maximum  between  the  limits,  then 
the  final  term  of  the  equations  exceeds  in  absolute  value  the 
remainder  of  the  series.  In  any  case  whatever  let  \  be  the 
maximum  value  of /"(a;"'*'")  between  the  limits,  then  the  total 
area  represented  by  the  definite  integral,  v',  must  be  less  than 
X  {ic„— ar,),  and  tliis  substituted  for  i/  in  the  corrective  term 

*  A  diBcaamon  of  the  Telatlons  aabaistiDg  between  deriTstivee  aud  flnita 
differencM  may  b«  found  In  SmitheoDiau  Math.  Tables,  1006,  page  ixxTi,  or 
eliewhere. 
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gives  a  qnaotitT  greater  than  the  remainder  of  the  Enlerian 
series.  It  is  nsa^l;  practicable  so  to  select  or  subdivide  the 
limits  of  integration  that  the  (r+l)8t  derivative  neither 
changes  sign  nor  passes  through  a  maximum  and  then  the 
corrective  term  of  the  eqaatioua  approximately  detiues  the 
error  of  the  qnadrature. 

It  is  possible  still  further  to  reduce  the  limits  of  the  remain- 
der provided  that  certain  aeeumptions  are  made  with  respect 
to  succeeding  differential  coefEcients,  but  this  proviso  implies 
an  inquiry  which  in  most  instances  would  be  laborious,  more 
BO  than  the  division  of  A  into  two  or  more  parts.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  even  in  (6)  the  coetficients  are  num- 
bers of  manageable  magnitude  not  exceeding  7  places.  If  the 
attempt  were  made  to  eliminate  a  larger  number  of  derivative 
terms  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  formulee  could  be  dealt 
with  only  by  10-place  logarithms  or  computing  machines. 

The  most  accurate  of  the  equations  given  above  involves  the 
division  of  x^—x,  into  some  multiple  of  12  parts. 

Such  a  division  may  be  inconvenient,  for  example  in  dealing 
with  a  function  which  is  already  tabulated  to  a  decimal  ar^- 
ment  This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  avoided  with  little 
trouble;  for,  if  100  values  of  y  are  available,  the  quadrature 
from  the  first  to  the  96th  may  be  effected  by  equation  (6)  and 
that  of  the  remaining  4  items  by  equation  (2).  When  experi- 
mental data  are  to  be  dealt  with  observations  can  usually  be  so 
arranged  as  to  fit  a  duodecimal  formula  and  when  time  is  the 
independent  variable  duodecimal  division  is  of  course  most 
convenient. 

In  dealing  with  some  functions  one  or  two  derivatives  are 
readily  calculated,  or  are  perhaps  already  tabulated,  while  the 
higher  derivatives  are  troublesome.  It  is  worth  while  to 
observe,  therefore,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  eliminate  the  <--oefficients 
of  the  higher  derivatives  as  of  the  lower  ones,  and  that  a  for- 
mula similar  to  (6)  could  be  found  in  which  v'  and  v'"  shonld 
be  retained  but  V  and  v""  cancelled. 

Odd  values  of  n  lend  themselves  less  readily  than  even  ones 
to  the  elimination  of  derivatives  from  Euler's  series  because  of 
their  limited  divisibility.  If  «  =  3  the  quadrature  may  be 
written 


fyd. 


9C,  -  C, 


_3A.-: 


and  the  first  term  of  this  formula  was  given  by  Newton. + 

*The  remainders  in  (onunlie  (1)  to  (0)  ftrise  from  the  Kmainden  in  the 
ayatem  of  Tajlor'a  series  on  which  Boler's  equation  is  baaed,  and  the  pab- 
lUbed  discnaaicmB  of  the  remainder  in  Tajrlor'a  aeries  woald  make  a  etont 
TOlome.  No  eisborate  coosideration  of  this  snhject  seems  needtnl  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paper. 

^  Opaacnla,  Methodna  diSerestialis,  prop,  ri,  Scholium. 
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CompariBon  with  (1)  Bhows  that  it  is  somewhat  less  accurate 
than  Simpson's  role,  Newton's  rale  is  derivable  also  from  the 
integration  of  his  interpolation  formala,  arid  if  3h  is  taken  aa 
noity  it  coincides  with  Cotes's  rule  for  »=3.  The  lowest  odd 
nnmber  with  two  divisors  is  9,  so  that  with  n=9  two  deriva- 
tivee  could  be  eliminated,  but  such  a  formula  would  be  of 
email  value. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  simpler  rales  for  qnadrature  are 
derivable  from  any  one  of  tlie  three  fundamental  interpolation 
formula. 

Other  formulas  could  be  obtained  by  eliminating  fewer  coef- 
ficients than  the  divisibility  of  n  permits.  In  general  that 
wonld  be  a  waste  of  opportunities,  but  two  examples  are  worth 
noting.     With  n=6,Tfind  from  T,  C.,  and  C, 


/ 


,         15T  +  30,  +  2C,        „. 


5,040 


which  is  Weddle's  rule  with  a  corrective  term.  Under  normal 
circumstances  it  is  considerably  less  accurate  than  (3),  as  can 
easily  be  shown  by  applying  each  of  the  equations  to  tlie  same 
portion  of  the  exponential  curve. 

Curionsly  compact  and  accurate  is  a  formula  derived  from 
T,  C„  C„  and  C^,  in  which  the  coefficient  of  C,  turns  out  to  be 
zero.  Of  course  n  must  be  ISi  or  a  multiple  thereof.  It  may 
be  written 


■  (»)■ 


Here  the  denominator  of  the  corrective  term  is  remarkably  large, 
or  the  remainder  very  small,  so  that  (7)  may  approach  (6) 
in  accuracy.  Its  eimpfieity  makes  it  convenient  for  laboratory 
use.  Economy  of  labor  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  computation,  and  for  that  reason  I  give  in  a  footnote* 
(p.  134)  the  details  of  the  quadrature  by  (7)  of  a  portion  of  the 
ascending  exponential.  It  will  enable  the  reader  to  perceive 
that  no  advantage  is  obtained  by  stating  the  formulse  in  terms 
of  the  ordinates  instead  of  the  polygons,  even  when  the  divi- 
sion of  the  area  to  be  integrated  is  limited  to  the  minimum 
value  of  n. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  integrals  (1)  to  (6)  without  the 
corrective  terms  are  rigorous  for  finite  aeries  with  n  +  1  con- 
stants whose  highest  terms  contains  x".  In  any  other  case  two 
distinct  means  exist  for  reducing  the  error  of  the  result  below 
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a  eiven  toIersDoe,  viz.,  a  proper  choice  of  the  namber  of  deriv- 
atives to  be  eliminated  and  a  enbeeqaetit  reduction  of  A  so  far 
as  this  may  be  needful.  Even  if  Enler's  series  nltimately 
becomcB  divergent  for  a  given  fanction  or  claBB  of  fnnctioDB, 
the  earlier  part  of  the  series  is  convergent  and  there  is  some 
term  after  the  first  at  which  divergcDce  b^ns;  ia  other  words, 
the  best  resalts  for  a  given  valne  of  A  is  attainable  by  integrat- 
ing a  certain  number  of  terms  of  Enler's  series.  This  amounts 
to  a  choice  between  formulsB  (1)  to  (6)  or  others  similarly 
derived.  Thereafter  the  only  question  is  how  small  a  valne  of 
A  must  be  adopted  to  give  the  required  accuracy.  Any  quad- 
rature by  series  assumes  a  fictitious  curve  more  or  less  nearly 
coinciding  with  a  real  one.  For  the  quadratures  under  discas- 
sioQ  the  number  of  derivatives  eliminated  determines  the  order 
of  the  contact  of  the  two  curves  at  the  extremities  of  the  are  to  be 
integrated  and  also  a  minimum  number  of  common  points  on 
the  two  curves.  By  division  of  A  the  number  of  common  points 
is  increased  in  simple  proportion  to  the  number  by  which  A 
may  be  divided,  but  the  order  of  contact  at  the  extremities  is 

•  Find  I   fd  X  with  n  =  12,  or  ft  =  OS.  taking  Talnea  of  v  from  Smith- 

soaian  Hath.  Tafalea,  by  (7). 


' 

y 

V./2 

T 

C. 

C. 

x.  — vo 

0188 

93B7 

0183    9397 

^.       -0-7 

0-4M 

5853 

»,       -0'4 

ar,        -01 

8874 

a-.        +0  3 

y. 

1-231    403 

a:.           0-5 

1-648 

731 

».           0-8 

2-329 

541 

«,           1-1 

8004 

166 

4-055    200 

5-478 

»47 

5-478 

947 

«,,         20 

a:..         23 

fl-974 

183 

a>.         2« 

V,>/3 

6731 

869 

6-781     869 

S 

31-502 

439 

13-192    413 

Factor 

3ft 

Sft 

4h 

Prodnot 

12-BOl 
=  T 

4634 

18968 
=  C. 

1206 

14-6S0  8944 
=  C. 

These  Tslaee  sobetitnted  in  (7)  give  for  tha  anHwer  13-095  858.     The  tme 
valne  of  the  laat  figure  la  9. 

For  n  =  13,  bnt  not  for  an;  multiple  of  13,  (7)  can  b«  written 

Pydx   =  A  j  .^^"(1,,  +  v.,)  +  8(v>  +  1/.  +  1/,  +  v„)  +y  (tf.  +  ».) 

.»,.-A,....,[. 

No  arithmetical  work  is  eared  b;  adopting  this  meOiod  of  atatament. 
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not  affected  by  this  proceee.    The  remainder,  on  the  other  band, 
is  inversely  proportional  to  a  power  of  the  number  by  which  h 
ie  divided,  a  power  greater  by  one  than  the  order  of  ihe 
retained  derivative. 
Id  order  to  test  tbe  accuracy  of  formulse  for  mechanical 

Jnadrature  it  ie  clearly  necessary  to  take  a  difficult  example, 
3r  otherwise  all  reasonably  good  formulae  would  show  insig- 
nificant errors.    For  this  purpose  Bertrand  selected 


/ 


log  (I  +x)  dx  _ 


-log  2  =  0-27219  828. 


The  curve  in  this  case  rises  sharply  from  the  orifpn,  passes 
through  a  maximum  at  a;  =  0-7825 . . .  and  then  approaches  the 
ic-axis  asymptotically.  In  general  form  it  resembles  the 
energy  cnrve  of  the  spectrum. 

1  nave  taken  the  same  example  using  8-place  natural  loga- 
rithms and  an  8-tigure  computing  machine,  and  get  tbe  fol- 
lowing table  of  results,  in  wliich  /  stands  for  the  computed 
integral : 


FormnU 

" 

I=-fl.g3^ 

I 
2 
.3 
4 
6 
6 
7 

2 
* 
6 
8 

10 

12 
12 

+  0-00181   206 

—  0-00003  363 

—  0-00000  545 

—  0-00000  154 

—  0-00000  060 
±  0*00000  000 
+  000000   001 

The  results  for  (6)  and  (7)  are  very  satisfactory,  while  those  for 
the  earlier  formulee  could  be  greatly  improved  by  taking  n  at 
a  multiple  of  its  minimum  value.  According  to  Bertrand, 
OaoBs's  formula  for  n=4  gives  a  result  which  is  too  small  by  8 
units  in  the  seventh  place,  and  thus  tested  it  is  intermediate  in 
accuracy  between  (5)  and  (6),* 

"  Bather  cmioiiBlj  Weddle's  rule  applied  to  Bertrand's  problem  gives 
Bomewbat  better  KsnltB  than  (8).  Furthermore,  as  this  rule  is  deduced 
from  Newton's  interpolation  formula,  it  appears  to  err  only  by  a  small  frac- 
tion of  tbe  sixth  diSference,  when  the  seventli  difFerence  is  negligible.  As 
here  dednoed  from  Enler's  equation,  the  error  should  inelnde  fifth  differ- 
CDCes.  While  these  facta  are  not  iccompatlhle,  the  relations  seem  to  need 
confirmation,  andlhave  integrated  e'dx  from  a'  — —  1  to  ir=26,  ta]tin((h  — 0-6 
and  using  vijnes  of  e'  with  7  significant  flgnrea,  B;  a  separate  computatiou 
I  find  the  true  ralne  of  the  integral  to  be  1809585  85938.  Weddle'a  mle 
gives  s  value  wfaiob  is  too  great  by  0'00064,  while  tbe  value  of  the  corrective 
tenn  given  in  this  paper  for  bis  rule  is  0-00073,  or  about  9/8  of  the  real 
error.  Fonnula  (8)  (rives  a  valne  0-00016  too  great  or  1/4  of  tbe  error  of 
Weddle'e  rule  and  3/8  as  great  as  the  value  of  the  derivative  term  in  (8). 
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Ae  an  application  of  the  formnlse  here  developed  I  may  men  - 
tion  the  double  integral  of  the  probability  curve.  By  any  of 
the  more  accurate  formulse  (2)  to  (7)  it  may  be  showu  that 


f  dx    Ce-'  dx  =  -'-. 

In  computing  it  7-place  valucB  from  BurgesB's^table  were  taken 
and  the  result  obtained  coincided  with  l/V^  accurately  to  7 
places.     This  integral  is  of  interest  in  the  analysis  of  dinusion. 

Values  of  the  probability  integral  itself  are  commonly  arrived 
at  by  a  somewhat  intricate  process,  better  fitted  to  yield  a 
related  set  of  values  than  a  single  one.  By  the  formnlfe  given 
in  thifl  paper  applied  to  tables  of  e-'  isolated  values  of  the  prob- 
ability integral  are  readily  determined,* 

To  many  experimental  physicista  calcnlns  is  a  thorn  iu  the 
flesh  and  a  weariness  to  the  spirit,  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
they  80  constantly  have  to  deal  with  functions  whose  mathe- 
matical expression  is  unknown  or  uncertain.  I  take  leave  to 
suggest  that  meclianical  quadratures  may  serve  them  to  reach 
conclusions  which  mathematicians  would  obtain  more  elegantly 
but  in  a  less  obvious  way. 

But  it  appears  to  rae  that  there  is  also  room  for  a  method- 
ical examination  by  mathematicians  of  the  applicability  of  for- 
mnlfe such  as  are  developed  in  this  paper  to  the  integration  of 
functions  which  can  not  be  integrated  in  "  finite  terms."  In 
such  an  inqairy  the  main  point  would  be  to  determine  for  each 
class  of  functions  the  limits  of  convergence  of  Enler's  series 
and  the  nature  of  the  substitutions  most  conducive  to  increase 
in  convergence.  I  hope  somebody  may  pursue  the  matter 
further. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April,  1911. 
•  For  x=Or,  Bnrgeae'a  table  (Trana.  H.  S.  Ed.,  vol.  ixiii,  1900,  p.  257) 
gives  a  value  of  the  probability  intwral  greater  by  2  in  the  geventfi  plftco 
thao  that  assiKueil  to  it  iu  Kncke's  table  (Asst.  Jahrbnch,  Berlin,  fOr  ll:tS4). 
This  is  founded,  on  Kramp's  table  (Analyse  des  rtfractions  astronomiqne  et 
terrestreB.  Leipsic  et  Paris,  an  VII  [1770]  ),  and  has  been  adopted  by  Airy, 
Kelvin,  and  others.  A  physiciet  not  Familiar  with  the  history  of  these  tables 
might  wish  to  ascertain  which  volae  is  correct,  and  this  may  be  accompUslied 
by  the  help  of  (5).  With  h-0D7,  aeTeu-place  values  of  j/~e->'maybe 
taken  out  of  Smithsanian  Math.  Tables.  Integrating  by  (5)  and  multiplying 
by  2/  fw  gives  the  required  integral  at  0-6778013,  which  is  Burgess's  valne. 
If  a  corapating  machine  is  available,  the  aritbmettoal  woik  is  no  mon 
extended  than  in  the  example  worked  oat  in  a  previons  footnote,  and  it  re- 
quires no  mathematical  knowledge  beyond  that  required  for  interpolation 
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Abt.    XIII. — The  Comparative  Age  of  the  Hecent  Orinotd 
Faunag  ;  by  Aobtin  Hobart  Clabk. 

These  ia  uo  point  of  more  importance  in  the  study  of  recent 
zoogeograpbic  areas  tban  the  determination  of  their  relative 
antiquity.  Such  a  study  mast  necessarily  be  based  upon  theo- 
retical grounds ;  but  there  appear  to  be  certain  principles  by 
vbich  we  may,  if  we  are  sofnciently  cautions,  be  safely  gaidetl. 
These  principles,  ae  here  stated,  have  been  worked  out  chiefly 
throogh  a  study  of  the  crinoids,  tboagh  they  appear  to  be  applic- 
able to  the  other  marine  groups,  and  probably  also  to  many 
terrestrial  forms.  They  concern  the  faunas  solely  in  their 
physiolojirical  phylogenetic  aspect,  disregarding  the  external 
innnences  of  immediate  environment. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  faunal  values  vary  very  greatly 
in  each  class  of  animab,  aud  often  in  the  several  orders  in  each 
class,  as  a  resalt  of  varying  reactions  to  physical,  chemical  and 
general  economic  environment.  For  instance,  sessile  or  fixed 
animals  would  in  each  locality  pass  through  a  definite  faunal 
cycle,  such  as  we  see  indicated  by  the  crinoids.  Among  pelagic 
aQimals,  on  the  other  band,  or  among  animals  with  a  long  free- 
swimming  larval  st^e,  faunal  areas  comparable  to  those  delimi- 
ted by  the  crinoids  scarcely  exist,  and  where  they  are  indicated 
fannal  cycles  cannot  be  shown  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
This  is  due  to  the  continual  replenishingof  areas,  either  directly 
or,  ae  it  were,  by  relays  of  generations,  from  a  distant  source, 
which,  at  least  in  some  cases,  ia  probably  correlated  with  a 
back  current  carrying  to  the  original  source  the  young  of  ani- 
mals which  for  many  generations  have  lived  in  a  distant  area, 
Thaa  any  change  affecting  the  animals  in  any  particular  area 
would  be  extremely  slow  in  affecting  the  species  as  a  whole, 
for  it  would  be  dissipated  over  snch  an  extent  of  faunal  terri- 
tory that  its  influence  would  be  largely  counteracted  before  it 
conid  acquire  any  headway. 

Many  species  inhabiting  deep  or  cold  water  are  recognized 
as  the  deep  or  cold  water  forms  or  varieties  of  other  species 
living  in  shallow  water  near  shore.  It  is  probable  that  at  least 
in  some  of  these  cases  the  difference  may  be  caused  by  physio- 
logical changes  due  to  a  deep  or  to  a  cold  environment  acting 
upon  the  developing  young  of  a  single  generation,  something 
as  the  color  pattern  of  butterflies  is  changed  by  exposure  to  heat 
or  cold  at  the  time  of  pupation.  If  this  were  true,  snch 
deep  or  cold  water  species  would  have  no  faunal  significance, 
no  matter  how  great  the  significance  of  species  associated  with 
them  might  be,  for  tbeir  character  and  development  would  not 
be  dne  to  anything  inherent  within  themselves,  but  would  be 
quite  dependent  upon  the  development  of  the  parent  species 
nnder  the  more  normal  conditions. 
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Every  marine  fauna  is  composed  of  more  or  less  permanently 
fixed  animals  (tbe  most  strictly  sessile  being  the  crinoide),  purely 
pelagic  animals,  and  animals  representing  all  the  intermediate 
stages.  Each  class  probably  has  a  special  faunal  cycle  of  its 
own  independent  of  all  the  others,  and  independent  of  the  sys- 
tematic amnities  of  each  of  the  species  included  in  it. 

Therefore,  to  apply  the  principles  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  fannas  to  a  given  fauna,  we  must  first  of  all  be  famil- 
iar with  the  life  history  of  each  of  the  component  types,  and 
of  the  scope  of  its  tolerance  to  changed  conditions,  most 
weight  being  given  to  the  facts  indicated  by  the  most  strictly 
sessile  animals  and  those  most  intolerant  of  any  change  in  their 
environment  (among  recent  forms  the  crinoids),  and  the  least 
to  those  pelagic  species  which  appear  capable  of  existing  any- 
where. 

Faunas,  like  individaals,  species  and  genera,  pass  throngh  a 
period  of  youth,  of  adolescence,  of  maturity,  and  of  senescence. 

In  a  very  young  fauna  the  various  genera  are  represented  by 
several  species  each,  and  each  of  these  species  is  very  variable  ; 
all  of  the  species  are  near  the  mean  in  their  respective  genera, 
none  being  nighly  specialized  and  none  retrogressive. 

Introduced  species  which  become  acclimated  and  thrive  in 
their  new  sarronndings  are  found  to  be,  where  they  have  been 
studied,  exceedingly  variable.  This  is  equally  true  in  regard 
to  fish,  birds,  mammals,  molluscs  and  insects,  and  probably 
holds  good  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  We  have  numer- 
ous illnstrations  of  this  in  such  animals  as  have  been  intro- 
duced into  North  America  from  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia. 

A  young  fauna  is  in  effect  a  fauna  composed  of  species  all  of 
which  are  recently  introduced,  and  all  of  which,  maintaining 
themselves  under  optimum  conditions,  with  a  minimum  of 
parasites  and  a  maximum  of  food,  are  able  greatly  to  increase 
their  coefficient  of  variation. 

Such  a  fauna  we  appear  to  have  in  the  Bering  Sea.  The 
crinoids  of  the  shallower  waters  here  are  abundant,  bat  all  the 
species,  which  are  very  variable,  belong  to  the  genus  Solano- 
metra,  an  intrusion  from  the  antarctic  regions.  Of  the  other 
ecbinoderms  the  starfish  present  a  wealth  of  forms  maddening 
to  the  systematist ;  the  number  of  varieties  and  incipient  and 
valid  species  produced  from  the  Ctenodiscits,  Sippasteria, 
Solaater,  Henrioia,  and  other  types,  is  almost  incredible. 
Conditions  are  the  same  among  the  echinoids,  and  among  the 
ophiuroids,  and  apparently  among  many,  if  not  most,  other 
animal  groups  as  well.  Yet  with  all  this  variability  there  is 
but  a  slight  tendency  to  produce  pathological,  defective,  or 
unbalanced  types,  types  which  depart  widely  from  the  genera 
mean  as  calculated  from  a  study  of  the  same  genera  in  other 
areas.  '  * 
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AUhoQgh  the  Bering  Sea  fanna  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
yonng  fauna  which  cau  be  found,  yet  there  are  a  few  distinct- 
ive fcenera  which  show  an  approach  to  the  next  epoch  of  fannal 
existence. 

So  far  as  the  crinoids  are  concerned,  the  antarctic  region  is 
very  yonng ;  here  we  have  Solanometra  and  Promaehocrinua 
(the  latter  merely  differing  from  it  in  the  doabling  of  all  the 
radiale),  each  witn  several  yery  variable  species,  tnongh  none 
so  variable  as  tlic  Bering  Sea  repreeeDtativee  of  the  same  gronp. 

Adolescent  faunas  exhibit  a  comparative  stability  of  specihe 
types,  coapled  with  the  incipieot  formation  of  new  genera  as  a 
result  of  a  growing  tendency  of  the  species  to  depart  widely 
from  the  generic  mean. 

The  crinoid  fanna  of  sonthem  Japan  might  be  considered  as 
SQ  adolescent  fauna;  here  we  find  many  genera  including 
eeveral  species,  each  yery  stable  and  showing  comparatiyely 
little  variation,  such  as  CatoptOTnetra,  Oomanthus,  hiohrome- 
tra,  Parameira,  Pectinometra,  ThaumaUymetra,  and  Penta- 
metrocrinvs,  while  Erythrometra,  Nemometra,  Calometra, 
Carpenteroermus  and  Phrynocrinut  are  not  known  elsewhere, 
though  the  two  last,  being  from  deep  water,  probably  occnr  to 
the  Bonthward, 

In  mature  faunas  the  species  ate  fixed,  save  only  for  the 
species  at  the  mean  of  each  genus,  which  always  remains  yari- 
able,  and  new  generic  types  are  found  which  haye  become 
separated  off  from  the  parent  genera  through  the  suppression 
of  intermediates,  or  have  arisen  by  discontinuous  variation.  As 
a  result  of  the  formation  of  these  new  generic  types,  the  num- 
ber of  species  in  each  genus  is  diminished,  and  the  species  are 
found  to  approach  more  or  less  closely  the  means  of  the  origi- 
nal genera,  or  the  means  of  the  genera  newly  formed. 

The  West  Indian  crinoid  fauna  appears  to  he  approximately 
a  matnre  fauna.  It  contains  a  number  of  peculiar  genera, 
such  as  Hypalometra,  Coccometra,  Leptonemaster,  Comatilia, 
Mierocomatvla,  and  Analcidometra,  while  almost  all  of  the 
East  Indian  genera  which  occur  here  have  become  more  or  less 
differentiated  from  the  original  stock,  forming  new  genera 
parallel  to  the  original  East  Indian  types.  In  several  cases 
single  East  Indian  genera  have  given  rise  to  two  or  more 
West  Indian  genera,  as  Comissia,  from  which  Comatilia^ 
JUicrocomatula,  and  Leptonemaster  appear  to  have  been 
derived,  as  well  as  two  other  genera  whicli  up  to  now  have 
remained  undeecribed. 

Senescent  faunas  have  lost  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlie 
genera  which  they  possessed  at  maturity ;  the  genera  which 
remain  include  aberrant  species  in  which  certain  characters 
have  become  greatly  exaggerated,  giving  those  species  a  curi- 
ously unbalanced  appearance.    There  is  typically  but  a  single 
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species  in  each  genus ;  but  there  may  be  two  or  more,  each 
with  a  different  set  of  characters  exaggerated,  in  which  case 
they  are  uBuallj  treated  as  aberrant  monotj'pic  genera. 

The  Australian  criuoid  fauna  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  senes- 
cent fauna.  It  includes  about  fifty  species,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  grotesque  ex^geration  of  their  specific 
characters.  Even  in  certain  wide-ranging  forms,  as  Comatula 
aolarUf  Australian  epecimeuB  have  their  characters  greatly 
increased  over  those  from  other  regions. 

Some  examples  of  this  exaggeration  of  the  specific  charac- 
ters which  make  the  Australian  crinoid  fauna  unique  are :  the 
secondary  development  of  biserial  arms,  indicated  in  Comatu- 
lella  brachiolata,  but  not  known  outside  of  that  genus,  which 
is  confined  to  southern  Australia ;  the  development  of  exces- 
sively short  cirnis  segments  and  pinnules,  also  peculiar  to  this 
genus ;  the  development  of  very  slender  cirri  in  a  comasterid, 
only  found  in  Comanthua  trtchoptera  from  southern  Australia ; 
the  development  of  twenty  anned  species  of  the  normally  ten 
armed  genus  Comatula ;  the  occurrence  of  heterotomons  arm 
division,  unique  among  the  comatulids,  in  the  same  genus ;  the 
development  of  enormous  processes  on  the  pinnule  segments, 
seen  in  Comanihina belli  and  Oligometra  carpenteri,  represent- 
ing two  widely  different  families ;  the  development  of  a  very 
large  centrodorsal  bearing  cirri  irregularly  arranged  in  a  genus 
of  ThalassometridfB,  Ptuorneira  ;  excessive  reduction  oi  mus- 
culature in  the  same  family,  illustrated  by  tlie  same  exclnsivelv 
Australian  genus;  incipient  suppression  of  side,  covering,  and 
otiier  perisomic  plates,  seen  in  tne  same  genus ;  extraordinary 
development  of  luterradial  plates  in  adult  comaeterids,  as  seen 
in  Comanthina  heUi  and  Comaster  multijida  ;  complete  plat- 
ing of  the  disk,  dissociated  from  the  development  of  side  and 
covering  of  plates,  as  seen  in  Zygometra  elegans,  Z.  mioi-odis- 
CU8  and  Z.  mitltiradiata  ;  greatly  enlarged  lower  pinnules  in 
a  zygometrid,  as  seen  in  Z.  miciodiacua ;  very  small  lower 
pinnules  in  a  zygometrid,  as  seen  in  Z.  muliiradiata ;  aberrant 
zygometrid  arm  division,  as  seen  in  Z.  elegaiia. 

A  pathological  fauna  may  resemble  a  senescent  fanna  in  its 
general  facies ;  but  in  a  patiiological  fauna  all  the  species, 
besides  being  aberrant,  are  excessively  variable,  which  is  never 
the  case  in  a  senescent  fauna.  Pathological  faunas  occur 
usually  on  the  limits  of  faunal  areas,  or  on  the  boundary 
between  two  very  difEereut  faimal  areas,  and  ai'e  composed  in 
the  latter  of  intrusive  species  from  both  the  adjacent  areas. 
Many  of  the  animals  in  MaesachusettB  Bay,  at  least  in  the 
southern  part,  indicate  a  pathological  fauna.  This  is  shown  by 
a  study  of  the  local  species  of  almost  any  of  the  echinoderms, 
which  exhibit  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  abnormalities 
and  aberrant  variants  of  all  sorts. 
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OccaeioBally  faunas  are  foand  which  combine  the  character- 
istics of  two  or  more  of  the  et^ee  deecribed  above ;  these  are 
rejuvenated  faunas,  faunas  wnich  have  progressed  to  the 
extreme  point  indicated  (or  perhaps  slightly  further)  and  then 
have  been  subjected  to  some  change  in  enviroamental  condi- 
tions which  has  served  as  a  stimulus,  and  set  a  greater  or 
lesser  part  of  the  fauna  some  distance  back  along  the  phylo- 
genetic  fannal  path. 

Snch  a  fauna  we  find  indicated  by  the  crinoids  about  the 
shores  of  the  large  East  Indian  Islands ;  some  of  these  approach, 
in  the  exaggeration  of  their  specific  characters,  the  Anstralian 
species,  while  others  are  very  generalized,  with  several  closely 
related  species.  The  crinoid  fauna  of  western  Europe  is  also 
a  rejuvenated  fauna ;  it  is  composed  of  two  genera,  Antedon 
and  Leptometra,  both  very  close  to  East  Indian  genera,  the 
former  with  five  species,  three  highly  specialized  and  two 
primitive,  the  latter  inchiding  two  species,  one  specialized  and 
one  more  primitive;  in  each  case  the  more  primitive  species 
occur  in  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  possible  to  analyze  a  fauna  on  the  basis  of  a  single  char- 
acter in  a  group.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  character  of 
the  centrodorsal  in  the  Comasteridse.  This  organ  differs  in  the 
several  genera  and  species  composing  the  family  only  in  the 
degree  of  specialization,  the  developmental  lines  being  every- 
where the  same.  In  some  species,  as  in  ComantAus  oennetii, 
the  centrodorsal  always  remains  essentially  as  in  the  young, 
but  increases  in  size  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Usually,  however,  resorption  takes  place  at  the  dorsal  pole 
which  is  gradually  planed  ofE,  as  it  were,  so  that  the  centrodor- 
sal changes  from  the  primitive  hemispherical  form  and  becomes 
discoidal,  the  rows  of  cirri  dropping  oS  as  the  sockets  are 
resorbed.  In  extreme  cases  the  resorption  results  in  reducing 
the  centrodorsal  to  a  thin  stellate  plate,  without  any  traces  oi 
cirrus  sockets,  countersunk  within  the  center  of  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  radial  pentagon. 

We  may  arrange  all  coinasterid  centrodorsals  in  a  linear 
series,  calling  the  least  developed  (ComantAiis  henneiii)  type 
A,  and  the  atrophied  stellate  disk  D,  B,  and  C  denoting  inter- 
mediate stages, 

Now  the  species  of  the  Australian  fauna  have  centrodorsals 
which  run  from  A  to  D,  bnt  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  D ; 
the  species  of  the  East  Indian  fauna  also  run  from  A  to  D,  bnt 
the  emphasis  is  between  B  and  C ;  the  Japanese  species  run 
from  A  to  C,  with  especial  emphasis  at  B  ;  the  West  Indian 
and  east  African  species  are  confined  between  B  and  C.  This 
holds  good  regardless  of  the  subfamily  or  genus  to  which  the 
species  may  belong,  and  exactly  the  same  thmg  may  be  worked 
out  in  regard  to  otlier  characters  in  this  family,  and  with  other 
characters  in  other  families. 
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The  recentB  crinoids  of  the  AiiEtralian  coaste  are  evidently 
senescent;  they  unmistakably  indicate  very  great  age.  So 
complete,  io/fact,  is  this  senescence  that  almost  everv  species 
is  affected.  The  crinoids  of  Australia  came  from  the  north- 
wan],  from  the  great  East  Indian  archipelago ;  but  here  con- 
tinual changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  land  and  sea  have  con- 
stantly rejuvenated  the  fanna  so  that  none  of  its  component 
species  has  been  permitted  to  drift  into  the  peaceful  old  af^e 
so  obvious  in  almost  all  the  species  along  the  Australian  shores. 

The  foesii  crinoids  of  Enrope  (belonging  to  genera  still  exist- 
ing) appear  to  be  senescent ;  but  they  are  no  more  so,  if  as 
much,  aa  are  the  recent  crinoids  of  Australia.  Judging  from 
the  evidence  offered  by  the  recent  forms  alone,  the  European 
crinoids  reached  the  European  seas  by  passage  from  what  is 
now  the  Bay  of  Bengal  north  of  what  is  now  India.  It  was 
probably  before  this  that  the  same  genera  spread  southward 
from  the  parent  central  East  Indian  region  to  Australia. 

The  cnnoids  of  southeastern  Africa  represent  a  compara- 
tively yoting  fauna;  they  miist  have  reached  their  present 
habitat  by  passage  southwestward  from  Ceylon  along  a  land 
bridge  since  submerged ;  but  few  of  them  have  as  yet  entered 
the  Arabian  Sea, 

The  West  Indian  fauna  is  younger  again  than  that  of  the 
southeastern  shores  of  Africa,  from  which  it  was  derived.  It 
must  have  reached  the  West  Indies  by  following  a  land  which 
extended  from  Madagascar  to  the  Antilles,  north  of  what  is 
now  southern  Africa. 

The  fauna  of  southern  Japan  ie  very  young,  apparently 
younger  than  that  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  central  sea  connecting  the  Bay  of  Bengal  with  cen- 
tral Europe  had  an  arm  stretching  northward  across  Russia. 
Certain  adaptable  genera,  becoming  acclimated,  followed  this 
arm  northward  and  gave  rise  to  the  present  aretie  fauna. 
More  recently  one  of  these  arctic  genera  has  spread  southward 
over  the  north  Atlantic. 

At  a  considerably  later  date  a  connection  was  formed  whereby 
the  East  Indian  crinoids,  becoming  slowly  acclimated,  reached 
the  antarctic  regions.  There  was  also  a  connection  between 
the  antarctic  regions  and  southern  South  America,  whereby 
these  forms  secured  a  foothold  on  the  western  coast  of  that 
continent,  spreading  rapidly  northward  to  the  Aleutian  Islands 
(dipping  downward  into  deep  water  when  passing  under  the 
tropics),  and  thence  southward  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Japan, 
as  far  as  Tokyo  Bay. 

This  antarctic  fauna  is  apparently  the  youngest  of  all  the 
recent  faunas,  and  the  evidence  of  youth  increases  as  we  go 
northward  along  the  west  American  coast. 
XT.  S.  Nataonal  Uueenm,  WaBhington,  D.  C. 
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Abt.  XIV. — A  Study  of  Some  American  Fossil  Cycada. 
Fart  v.*    Further  Notes  on  Seed  Structures ;  by  G.  R. 

WlBLANB. 

1  of  the  Carnegio  Inatitntioii  of 

Maiklt  in  recent  years  through  the  continned  study  of  the 
wealth  of  fossil  plants  in  the  remarkable  calcareons  noduleB  or 
"  cofti  balls"  of  trie  Coal  meaetires  of  England  hy  the  English 
group  of  Faleobotanists,  has  the  list  of  ancient  seeds  illustrated 
in  detailbecomealoni^ODe.  In  fact,  material  hassoanguiented 
as  to  make  the  investigation  of  fossil  seeds  a  anbject  of  consid- 
erable scope  and  even  unique  fascination  and  promise. 

So  far,  however,  the  best  known  old  seed  types  are  chiefly 
eymnosperraons  and  Paleozoic  with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
Mesozoic  Cycadeoideaa.  But  fortunately  whatever  the  latter 
lack  by  reason  of  isolation  they  more  than  make  up  by  abundance 
and  exquisite  preservation  in  a  half  dozen  different  species. 
Not  only  is  the  strnctnral  representation  ample,  but  the  nnm- 
l>er  of  mature  etrobili  now  runs  into  the  thousands.  In  fact 
the  subject  of  Cycadeoidean  seeds  has  assumed  a  continuous 
interest.  For  in  addition  to  the  mature  seeds  we  have  tJie 
seeds  well  outlined  in  many  yonng  strobili  varying  in  size  all 
the  way  from  a  pea  to  a  small  pear,  as  well  as  a  proembryonic 
stage,  considered  present  in  one  form  {Cycadeoidea  Mat^rideit 
y.  S.  131);  while  the  fully  developed  dicotyledonous  embryos 
are  tinely  conserved  and  have  now  been  seen  by  thousands ! 

Yet  for  a  number  of  years  following  Carruthers'  (1)  descrip- 
tion of  Bennettitea  Gibsonianus  such  material  seemed  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  it  was  not  until  1894  that  the  isolated  fruit 
Bennettites  (Williamson la)  Morierei  (found  by  Mori^re  in 
1865)  was  finally  described  by  Lignier  (3)  in  a  memoir  which 
still  retains  its  place  as  the  most  accurate  detailed  account  of 
the  Cycadeoidean  seeds  so  far  given.  Five  years  later  the  first 
observation  of  seed  cones  on  American  trunks  was  announced 
by  Ward  (5)  and  Wieland  (6),  while  in  the  latter's  volume  on 
American  Fossil  Cycads  (8)  a  glimpse  was  had  for  the  first 
time  of  the  great  extent  and  variety  of  ovulate  fructification  in 
the  American  species. 

And  now,  as  if  nature  designed  for  the  student  of  gyinno- 
spermons  seeds  "  a  beanty  beyond  compare,"  there  has  recently 
been  found  near  Hermosa  in  the  eastern  Black  Hills  Rim,  by 
Doctor  Darton  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  half  of  a  truly 
monocarpic  trnnk  now  in  the  collections  of  the  IT.  S.  National 

•  PartB  I-III  of  these  studiea  appeared  serially  in  this  Jonmal  for  March, 
April,  and  Ifaf,  1899,  aod  Part  IV  in  JoDe.  1901. 
Ah.  JDua.  Sci.— FouHTH  Skhmh,  Vol,  XXXII,  No,  188.— Awgcbt,  1811. 
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Museum.  Even  ae  illnetrated  by  Profeseors  Co  alter  and 
Chamberlain  in  their  new  book  on  the  Morphology  of  Gym- 
nosperms,  in  only  a  single  small  text  tignre  this  specimen 
shows  something  of  its  extraordinary  characters.  Bat  on 
inspecting  the  original,  one  can  hare  but  the  single  first 
thought — that  the  fossil  record  can  become  rich  indeea ! 

From  the  sections  of  the  Boulder  (Colorado)  trunk  Cycade- 
oidea  nigra,  made  some  years  ago,  it  was  determined  that  a 
peduncle  was  present  in  every  leaf-base  axil,  but  the  frnits  had 
protrnded  beyond  the  zone  of  silicification.  The  general 
resemblance  of  this  fonn  to  the  Italian  Cycadeoidea  Maaaeiana 
was  pointed  out  in  my  American  Fossil  Cycads ;  and  more 
recently  we  have  been  enabled,  throngh  the  interest  of  Capel- 
lini,  to  cut  sections  from  this  Italian  type  proving  that  it 
belongs  to  the  series  with  fruits  in  every  leaf-base  axil,  except 
that  these  fruits  are  very  young.  So,  too,  it  was  pointed  ont 
that  in  Cycadeoidea  Stantoni  axillary  buds  complement  the 
entire  leaf-base  series.  But  though  it  was  thus  observed  that 
in  Italy,  in  the  Black  Hills,  in  California  trunks  of  monocarpic 
habit  were  characteristic  members  of  the  Cycadeoidese  and 
doubtless  could  be  conserved  with  all  their  fruits,  none  of  the 
known  localities  gave  much  promise  of  yielding  such  an  nnique 
and  marvellous  fossil. 

However  only  a  casual  examination  of  the  Darton  specimen 
showed  it  to  have  small-sized  but  evidently  quite  mature  seed 
cones  but  little  difEerent  from  those  of  V.  Wielandi,  in  the 
axil  of  most  leaf-bases  far  uu  towards  the  apex  of  the  trunk, 
and  apparently  occupying  all  of  the  lateral  trunk  surface  that 
ever  would  be  available  for  the  production  of  fruits.  At  least 
no  trunks  are  known  with  old  peduncles  in  the  basal  region 
and  a  clearly  young  series  of  fruits  above,  while  the  trunk  O, 
turrita,  illustrated  in  American  Fossil  Cycads,  Plate  V,  fig.  5, 
with  the  regularity  of  its  leaf-base  spirals  disturbed  by  but  a 
single  ovulate  cone  was  at  once  recalled. 

On  plotting  the  lateral  surface  of  the  Hermosa  specimen  it 
at  once  became  evident  that  even  the  half  trunk  as  collected 
bears  from  500  to  ttOO  ovulate  cones,  thus  exceeding  all 
records  in  fossil  plants  ;  and  on  cutting  sections  from  a  portion 
of  the  armor,  which  I  was  kindly  permitted  to  break  away  for 
examination,  so  far  as  bearing  on  my  comparative  stndiee,  the 
conclusion  from  the  microscopic  examination  was  fully  con- 
firmed. 

That  the  armor  portion  selected,  though  completely  coated 
over  with  lime,  must  contain  concealed  fruits  was  confidently 
expected.  None  the  less  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  sections 
obtained  was  scarcely  anticipated.  The  first  section  cnt,  a 
transverse  one,  showed  the  entire  lateral  surface  to  be  occupied 
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by  strobili,  as  it  revealed  three  entire  and  two  nearly  entire 
axillary  ovulate  strobili,  with  bnt  two  of  the  five  comple- 
mentary leaf-baBes ;  and  with  the  cones  thus  located  an  equa- 
torial armor  section  was  at  once  cat  through  the  siiniroits  of 
three  adjacent  ovniate  cones.  In  all  the  cones  the  minerahza- 
tion  is,  after  the  manner  of  silicitication,  not  bo  distinct  as 
calcification,  bnt  yet  excellent,  and  nearly  every  seed  contains 
a  mature  embryo,  not  so  well  conserved  as  those  of  Yale  trunk 
131,*  bnt  yet  showing  quite  satisfactorily  the  character  of  the 
embryonic  tissnes.  Especially  valuable  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison are  these  embryos,  because  little  shrunken,  and  with 
the  epidermal  cells  nearly  always  more  or  less  distinct.  Other 
sections  of  Cycadeoidea  embrj'os  showing  more  of  detail  we 
have  in  ahnnd'ance,  bnt  none  more  beautiful  than  these. 

In  continuing  the  elaboration  of  material  for  the  volume  on 
the  Taxonomy  of  the  American  Fossil  Cycads,  now  in  course 
of  preparation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  many  new  strobili  have  been  cut  during  the 
^st  year.  Also,  in  addition  to  the  strobili  cut  from  the  new 
Black  Hills  trunk,  I  liave  made  seed  sections  of  Bennettitea 
Gibaonianug  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  already  had  at  hand  the 
sections  of  Jtennetiites  Morwrei  obtained  from  Professor 
Lignier  as  related  in  my  American  Fossil  Cycads.  In  short, 
there  has  thus  been  brought  together  a  representation  of  all  the 
forms  so  far  known  ;  and  on  the  basis  of  this  complete  repre- 
sentation it  has  been  found  very  desirable  to  simplify  ideas  of 
the  stmcture  of  the  testa  in  the  Cycadeoidese,  not  alone  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  present  studies,  bat  of  making  the 
paleobotanic  text  on  this  subject  short  and  satisfactory. 

As  is  always  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  complex  fossil  plant 
structure,  the  different  types  of  mineralization,  in  this  instance 
nature's  own  variation  nf  her  staining  and  imbedding 
methods  (!),  result  in  slightly  different  interpretations  in  the 
hands  of  different  investigators.  What  witii  this  factor  and 
different  modes  of  illnstration  or  study  of  areas  and  features 
seldom  taken  from  the  same  region  of  a  beed,  or  showing  varia- 
tion of  a  given  region  in  one  and  the  same  seed,  it  becomes  all 
too  easy  to  snspect  greater  differences  in  even  a  small  group  of 
species  than  actually  exist ;  while  meantime  certain  salient 
features  are  likewise  easily  overlooked.  So  it  has  proven  in 
the  case  of  the  cycads,  though  of  simple  enough  structure  on 
closer  study.  In  order,  consequently,  to  bring  out  a  funda- 
naentally  clear  comparison  of  all  the  seeds,  American  as  well 
as  European,  showing  the  best  testal  conservation,  camera 
Incida  drawings  have  been  made  of  longitudinal  sections  at  a 
*  Illoatnitml  in  American  Fossil  Cycads,  Plate  XXII. 
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point  aboirt  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  base  to  the  tip 
as  reprodaced  in  figaree  2  and  4.  Before  takiog  up  these, 
however,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  briefly  recall  the  several  inter- 
pretations of  the  Cycadeoidea  testa. 

According  to  Carrnthere'  (1)  original  stndy  given  forty  years 
ago: 

"  In  Sennettitee  Gibsonianua  .  .  ,  Two  envelopes  enclose  the 
albumen  and  embryo.  The  outer  envelope  or  testa,  consists  of  a 
thin  layer  of  delicate  elongated  cells  ;  the  inner  is  ooniposed  of  a 
single  layer  of  oblong  cells  arranged  with  the  longest  diameter  at 
rii^fat  angles  to  the  walls,  and  indarated  by  a  coaaiderable  amount 
of  secondary  deposits.  .  .  .  two  coverings  were  produced 
upwards  into  a  tubular  eioetome  or  stylifona  process  .  .  . 
spread  out  like  a  stigma  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  pericarp." 

In  this  description  and  illuBtration  of  the  general  features  of 
the  seed  the  layer  of  collapsed  fleshy  cells  immediately  beneath 
the  indarated  layer  is  not  meotioned,  Carruthers  then  goin^ 
on  to  say  that, 

"Enclosed  by  these  envelopes  is  the  nucleus  with  its  mem- 
branous covering  and  abundant  albumen  .  .  .  the  subrectangnlar 
cells  of  which  are  obvious  in  several  seeds.  .  .  .  The  albumen 
was  solid  behind  the  embryo  but  was  divided  from  top  to 
bottom  down  its  center,  in  front  of  the  embryo," 

Here  we  have  unmistakably  clear  allusion  to  embryonic 
features  and  tissue;  for  the  supposedly  alhnmiDoas  "suhrec- 
tangular  cells"  are  simply  the  eotyledonary  epidermis  and 
mesophyll,  uniform  in  appearance  and  peculiarities  of  preserva- 
tion, in  the  embryos  of  Bennettites  Giheanianus,  £.  Moriirei 
and  several  American  specimens,  all  known  in  satisfactory  detail. 

In  the  next  description  of  these  cycad  seeds,  that  of  Solms- 
Laubacli  (1890),  the  embryos  were,  however,  clearly  recog- 
nized, and  the  testal  structure  described  as  follows : 

"Three  distinct  testal  regions  are  to  be  noted,  a  basal,  middle 
and  apical. 

"  In  the  middle  region  of  the  seed  the  testa  is  closely  appressed 
to  the  nuoular  membrane,  and  wherever  well  conserved  three 
distinct  layers  may  be  recognized,  the  middle  layer  of  which  is 
simply  a  single  stratum  of  short  prismatic  palisaded  thick- 
walled,  dark-brown  cells ;  while  the  mner  and  outer  layers  con- 
sist in  several  thicknesses  of  rather  small  thin-walled  tissue. 

"  The  tissue  of  the  inner  layer  is  mostly  crushed  and  indistinct, 
while  that  of  the  outer  layer  appears  as  a  light  area  following 
the  palisade  layer,  and  finally  passes  over  into  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly confluent  growth  with  the  walls  of  the  seed  cavity.  At 
least  a  distinct  boundary  appears  but  discontinuouely.  .  .  . 
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"  In  the  apical  region  of  the  seed  tlie  tealal  layers  were  found 
most  difficult  to  delimit  owing  to  a  tack  of  Eecttone  traversing  the 
lon^  and  slender  micropylar  tube  in  the  true  median  longitudinal 
position,  and  the  lai^e  amount  of  p^rite  investing  the  peripheral 
tissues  of  the  strobilus  in  irregular  areas." 

In  no  form  are  the  testal  features  conserved  with  more  of 
diagram  matic  (ilcamess  than  in  the  French  specimen  Bennet- 
tii€8  Morierei,  Lignler's  description  of  which  soon  followed 
that  of  Solms  as  already  mentioned.  In  fact  the  seeds  of  this 
isolated  strobilus  are  conserved  in  such  unrivalled  perfection 
as  to  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired  except  the  recovery  of 
a  second  example,  and  make  lis  anxiously  ask  if  French  col- 
lectors liave  really  sought  for  further  material  in  the  original 
locality  as  diligently  as  they  might.  From  the  description  of 
Lignier  (1894)  which  enters  into  much  detail  we  need  not, 
however,  quote  in  full  in  the  absence  of  a  series  of  photomicro- 
graphs. Though  before  passing  on  to  the  American  seeds  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  limiting  region  between  the 
seeds  and  surrounding  scale-formed  seed  pit.  which  as  we  have 
just  seen  Solms  found  difficult  to  see  in  B.  Gibsonianus,  is 
always  distinct  in  B.  Morierei.  In  anv  of  the  sections  from 
the  latter  one  rnay  clearly  see  that  tne  appearance,  as  of  a 
peripheral  confluent  growth  of  the  seed  wall  with  the  inter- 
eeminal  scales,  is  due  to  appression  and  the  failure  of  the  scales 
in  places  to  develop  their  epidermal  layer  continuously. 
There  thus  arises  a. pinching  out  into  a  single  ribbon-like  layer 
of  interseminal  epidermis  appressed  closely  to  the  very  outer- 
most cells  of  the  seed.  The  condition  does,  however,  show 
how,  as  the  result  of  close  growth  and  suppression  of  epider- 
mal cells,  a  form  of  intergrowth  could  easily  arise.  Quite  the 
only  structural  feature  of  the  testal  wall  that  Lignier  leaves  in 
doubt  is  the  nature  of  the  middle  layer,  whether  stony,  or,  as 
he  is  inclined  to  believe,  fleshy.  On  this  point  it  is,  however, 
reserved  for  the  American  species  to  throw  a  clear  light,  and 
to  comparisons  with  them  we  may  now  turn. 

Comparison  of  tettal  structure  in  the  American  and  European 

Cyi-adeoidean  seeds* 

On  comparing  the  descriptions  of  the  testa  already  quoted, 
namely  those  ot  Carruthers  (1),  Solms  (2),  and  Lignier  (3), 
with  each  other,  and  with  those  given  for  the  American  seeds 
by  the  writer,  a  most  substantial  agreement  within  strict 
generic  limits  will  be  found  and  the  differences  due  to  eonser- 

*Id  these  tompHriBonB  the  names  of  teatal  featorsBand  seed  parte  proposed 
by  Oliver  and  Salisbury  (11)  are  employed,  having  heen  found  conve 
and  oaable,  while  a  close  reading  of  the  present  teit  will  disclose  one  oi 
eitenaions  of  this  neceaaary  nomenclature  of  tue. 
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Fio.  I.     BenntUUt$  Moriirei  type  (Sap.  et  Mar.).      "  75. 

TranBvene  aection  of  a^ed  etem  trsveraliig  point  of  greatest  oonBtlictioit 
eiHotlj  where  eipansion  into  the  hilo-cbalaEiil  region  begins  (Cunera  lncid& 
drawing  rednced  from  x  280). 
X,  xylem  or  central  trneheid   region     A,   Imbricate    to    pleated     layer  — 

sniTounded  hy  stem  gronnd  tissue  ;  "  attite  plist^"; 

P,  email  celled  oDter  ground  tiasoe:       T,   tobvlar  cells  of  cortical   region 
C.   stained  layer  ='' a9si2«  I'otor^"  ;  /orming  exterior  of  seed   stem, 

and  basal  bnsk  of  seed  ; 
E,  onter  woody  layer  of  the  enveloping  Interseminal  scales. 

As  connoted  the  layer  £  is  the  lignenne  epidermis  of  the  five  to  six  inter- 
aemioal  scalee  which  cumplet«ly  enclose  the  seed-stem,  being  thns  no  trne 
part  ot  the  teeta,  tbongb  often  splitting  off  with  the  seed,  and  sometimes 
approitmatlDg  a  confluent  growth. 

The  elements  of  the  testa  here  appear  in  their  simplest  form,  the  section 
passing  precisely  through  the  transition  region  where  the  radio-aymmetriii 
seed-stem  handle  passes  over  ioto  the  seed-baBe  and  testal  strnctures.  The 
xylem  [X)  is  exactly  un  the  point  of  expanding  to  form  the  cup-shaped  base 
of  scalariform  tracheidal  tisane  sapporting  the  nncellus,  thongh  still  deeply 
enclosed  hy  the  fundamental  tissne  of  the  seed  stem.  In  the  mass  of  tfae 
latter,  however,  variong  resin  cells  characteristic  of  coniferous  seed-base 
tissue  {Sequoia,  etc.)  begin  to  appear,  and  peripheral  gronps  of  small  cells 
basal  to  the  inner  flesh  lie  next  to  the  conspicaons  zone  of  resin  filled  cells 
(C).  The  latter  gives  origin  to  the  middle  zone  of  the  testa  and  is  strictly 
homologous  with  the  gymnoBparmoas  "  micidla  stone,"  thongh  taking  pre- 
cisely the  same  mineral  atain  as  the  resiuous  cells  scattered  in  the  gronnd 
tissue  about  X.  The  third  concentric  layer,  A.  also  a  single  cell  in  thick- 
ness, must  he  the  coutinnation  of  the  endodermis  of  the  seed -stem  handle  ; 
it  gives  rise  to  the  true  outer  flesh  anslogne.  in  this  seed  none  other  than  tbo 
so-called  ''blow  off"  layer  of  the  Carboniferous  seed  ferns.  Finally  the 
rapidly  thinning  and  fraying  zone  of  larKa,  stringy  lobular  cells  (T)  is  noted 
as  the  well-conserved  continuation  of  the  cortical  region  of  the  seed  atems, 
which  takes  origin  on  the  strohilar  receptacle  as  a  iniioh  thicker  zone  of  small 

(Prom  a  section  cnt  by  Professor  Lignier.) 
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vation  will  fnlly  appear,  if  these  two  explanatory  paragraphs 
be  borne  in  mind : 


Firstly. — The  comparative  Btndy  of  all  the  known  tj 

eoidea  seeds  and  a  fairly  exteneive  list  of  existing  pymnosperm 
seed^,  showB  that  the  middle  layer  of  the  seed  wall  is  egeentially 
a  stony,  rather  than  a  merely  indurated  ur  enberous  luyer,  and 
mnch  thicker  in  Bennettites  Morierei  than  in  any  American 
species.  Professor  Lignier'a  description  of  this  layer  as  fleshy 
was  given  with  some  reservation,  and  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
note  that  the  stony  layer  shows  varying  degrees  of  induration 
in  allied  species,  throughout  the  gymnospermons  series. 

Secondly. — In  referring  to  the  writer's  own  descriptions  of 
teatal  structure,  as  given  in  his  American  Fossil  Cycada  with 
too  few  figures,  all  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
seed  is  there  spoken  of  as  it  probably  appeared  on  splitting 
loose — as  a  shed  seed — and  that  the  form  primarily  dealt  with 
is  Cycadeoidea  Wielendi,  which  has  only  traces  of  ribbing  and 
now  proves  to  have  the  most  reduced  testal  structure  known, 
being  almost,  or  wholly,  without  an  outer  fleshy,  or  "  blow  off 
layer,"  Better  sections  from  cones  of  other  species  show  well- 
marked  ribbing  and  a  heavy  "  blow  ofE"  to  be  commonly  pres- 
ent in  the  Blaclc  Hills  Cycads.  Bat  so  far  there  is  no  instance 
in  which  this  structure  snows  the  fine  detail  in  any  silificied 
specimens  that  it  always  exhibits  in  the  ferrized  £.  Morierei. 
In  fact,  the  middle  or  mdurated  zone  appears  to  liave  been  far 
more  susceptible  to  preservation  by  sificification,  whereas  the 
enter  or  "  blow  off"  layer  of  the  seed  is  infinitely  better  stained 
and  conserved  by  iron  carbonate.  We  think  no  one  who  sees 
the  original  preparations  can  fail  to  be  stmck  by  this  comple- 
mentary reaction  of  the  outer  flesh  and  middle  stone  to  these 
two  types  of  mineralization,  as  seen  in  the  Calvados  strobihis 
and  the  Black  Hills  fruits. 

This  esplanation,  then,  entirely  clears  the  way  to  a  complete 
nnderstanaing  of  the  similarity  of  testal  development  in  the 
American  and  European  fossil  cycads.  The  seeds  of  the 
Cycadeoidese  containing  embryos  vary  from  one  centimeter  in 
length  in  AmpkibenTiettitea  Renaulti  of  Fliclie  (4),  to  three  or 
fonr  millimeters  in  length  in  the  smallest  American  forms,  and 
there  is  a  remarkable  homogeneity  in  Che  testal  features  of  the 
entire  group.  In  fact,  short  of  close  study,  the  only  differences 
discernible  are  in  the  ribbing  and  size  of  the  seeds  with  some 
variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  tissue  zones  of  the  seed  wall, 
which  is  normally  three  lavered  with  a  distinct  middle  stone. 
The  outer  flesh  alone  may,  however,  exhibit,  aside  from  peenl- 
iarities  dne  to  the  nnasual  manner  in  which  the  seed  is  com- 
pletely encased  iu  the  solid  husk  of  interseminal  scales,  marked 
rednction  or  even  elimination. 
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Fra.  3. 
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Fig.  2.  LoQgitndinal  Motion  o(  Cycadeoidean  t«stas  at  point  tno-Sftbi  of 
distance  from  base  to  apex,      x  110. 

A.  aad  B. — BtnntttiUi  Cidsonianuir  (type).  Two  aeeda  from  one  and  the 
aame  cone.     Lower  Greensand,  Isle  of  Wight. 

C.—Cycfideoidea  sp.  (not  C  Wielandi).  Wealdea  equivalenta  (Lakota)  of 
the  Black  UilU. 

D.—BenntttiUs  Moritrei  (Sap.  et  Mar.).  Th?  type  from  Oifordiau  or  more 
Hkely  Lower  CretaceouB  (tf.  Ligniei)  of  CalvadoB,  Normandy.     Cf.  Fig.  8B. 

i,   indurated  layer  arising  from  c  of    (,  tabular  cells  forming  lax  or  frayed 

ag.  1;  " "----  '"--    --"    

p,  the   outer    fleshy   or   "blow    off" 

layer  ariling  from  A  of  ftg.  1  aod 

eipandiiig  into  five  or  six  nlie  near 

ape  I.  HometimBB  forming  horns  ; 
/,  collapsed  tissue  of  inner  flesh  ; 

*  Between  the  Inner  flesh  (/)  in  various  American  seeds,  and  the  uacellar 
sack  (n),  as  well  as  in  the  seed  of  BmneUitei  Oibaonianv*  (B)  often  occur 
loosely  compacted  large  cells,  snpposed  to  be  nncellar  contents  (pre- 
embryonal  tissues).     In  the   iaitial  course  of  silicilication  collapse  of  the 
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Of  the  several  species  £.  Moriereihas  distinctly  tlie  heaviest 
walls,  £.  Qibaomanus  walls  of  intermediate  thickness,  and 
6ome  of  the  American  seeds  the  thinnest  walls  of  all,  thoa^h 
there  is  essential  agreement  in  testal  stmctare  extending  to  the 
cell  types  of  the  three  component  layei-s. 

To  show  this  strnctnral  similarity  and  to  further  brlnj;  ont 
minor  details  proving  that  in  Oycadeoidea  we  deal  with  a 


A.—Cyeadeoidea  tvrrila  (?).     Tangential  geotion  throngh  the  BCleroteaU. 

x88.  The  baaal  walls  of  tbeae  cells  are  fat  thicker  thim  the  lateral  and 
tai^cential  vbIIb  ;  the  cell  Interior  Taries  mnch  tn  appearance,  or  only  the 
■olid  ba«e  may  appear.  Again,  the  onter  face  may  anow  a  marked  central 
concavity. 

B.-Bennettilet  Moriimi  (Sap.  et  Mat.)  type,  x  88.  Longitudinal  aection 
of  te»ta  traversing  valley  helow  the  ahonlder  where  liba  first  become  prom- 
inent.   Compate  with  Bg,  SD. 

C.^Cycadeoidfa  Wielandi.  S.  730.  T.  393.  x  BO.  Longitadinal  section 
o£  mietopylar  tube  in  seed  type  without  itiatinotly  developed  "blow  off." 
Palisaded  wall  in  continuation  from  middle  stone.  Interior  space  filled  with 
■oft  squarish  cells,  in  balk  prodncing  nomewhat  cancellated  appearance. 
Dotted  line  showa  limit  of  exterior  anrface,  the  thin  outer  layer  failing  of 


r!nus  of  world-wide  distribution  and  long  persistence  in  time, 
have  made  the  series  of  camei-a  Incida  drawings  stiown  in 

inner  flenh  wonid  favor  rupture  uf  The  nucellar  sack  with  more  or  less  dis- 
paraion<of  such  rounded  cells,  but  this  explanation  is  teutACive. 

The  close  agreement  of  the  two  Europenn  species  and  the  American  forms 
retaining  the  "blow  off"  layer  is  noteworthy,  while  the  two  eeeds  of  Hen- 
aeltiln  showing  difference  in  the  indurated  layer,  as  seen  iu  alxiut  the 
game  region  of  the  tt-sta,  aaggest  the  character  of  longitudinal  Anting,  and 
completely  bridge  the  slight  atiuctnral  gapbetweeo  thecommonet  American 
form  C.  and  Btnntttitfa  Uoritrri,  no  more  than  mere  specific  diffetencea 
appearing. 
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text  Sffuree  2,  4,  from  the  equatorial  region  of  the  seed. 
These  inclade  all  the  beet  known  forme,  the  seeds  of  Cycad- 
eoidea  daeotenaia  and  of  C.  excelaa  and  Jenneyana  excepted, 
as  these  have  not  so  far  been  found  well  enougn  cooeerved  to 
permit  soch  drawings ;  though  it  can  be  seen  from  their  gen- 
eral form  and  amount  of  testal  development,  which  are  well 
known,  that  they  too  agree  within  generic  limits. 

In  comparing  these  drawings  it  mnst  always  be  remembered 
that  the  seed  wall  is  a  more  or  less  appressed  one,  as  the  result 
of  enclosure  by  the  five  or  six  to  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  inter- 
seminal  scales  forming  the  pocket  in  which  the  seed  lies.  Also 
both  outer  flesh  and  stone  normally  thicken  markedly  toward 
the  shoulder  and  about  the  basal  region  of  the  micropylar  tube 
to  form  a  ribbed  or  even -ten  tacled  corona.  But  while  these 
coronal  ribs  may  tend  to  disappear  in  some  species,  or  may 
somewhat  conform  to  surrounding  scales,  an  original  and 
fixed  nuTiiber  is  in  reality  always  present  and  representative 
of  the  species.  Furthermore  the  ribs  may  even  send  up  a  low 
crown  of  tentaclelike  proiections  about  the  ba^e  of  the 
mitropj'lar  tube,  though  it  is  only  after  studying  the  sections 
very  attentively  that  one  comes  to  see  this  feature,  which, 
conld  one  see  a  loose  seed,  would  be  very  distinctive  indeed. 
In  short,  we  have  to  do  with  somewhat  appressed  vestigial  lobes 
as  unmistakable  as  those  of  Physostoma. 

Lateral  Testal  Envelopes. — As  already  observed  the  "  en- 
veloppe  tuhuleuse  "  of  Lignier,  or  cup-like  husk  formed  by  the 
extension  of  the  cortex  of  the  seed  pedicels  all  round  the  seed 
base,  tends  to  disappear.  The  really  complex  structure  of  this 
envelope  has  been  conserved  with  dif^rammatic  clearness  in 
B.  Moritrei,  where  it  is  clearly  seen  to  consist  in  an  under- 
layer,  the  '■^ assise plissee,"  reaWy  the  base  of  the  "blow  off," 
and  a  distinctly  tubular  outer  layer  which  is  not  found  continuous 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  seed,  though  its  cells  are  markedly 
susceptible  of  preservation.  But  in  strong  contrast  and  clearly 
proving  reduction,  fig.  4A  is  an  accurate  enough  drawing  of  an 
American  seed  in  which  too  few  tubular  cells  to  show  appear 
to  rest  on  the  middle  stone,  while  there  is  no  appreciable  pre- 
servation of  the  inner  part  or  ^^  assize plissee"  and  its  apical 
continuation  as  a  strongly  palisaded  tissue,  "  assize  rayonanta  " 
or  "blow  off."  This  condition  is,  however,  exceptmnal,  but 
one  species  showing  so  much  reduction. 

Once  more  in  examining  transverse  sections  of  American 
species  a  doubt  may  arise  as  to  whether  the  outer  layer  of  the 
seed  is  not  actually  confluent  with  the  inlerseminal  scales  as 
Solms  supposed  it  might  be  in  places  ("  Stellenweise ")  in 
Beimettitea  Gibsonianua.  But  this,  it  is  tliought,  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  tliat  there  are  in  the  intereeminal  scales 
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Fio.  4.  Seed  walla  of  Cycadeoidea  {A  aod  B),  Lageaosloma  Lomaxi  (C), 
and  Phytoitoma  elegani  ID).  contTOBt^d. 

j4. — Cycadeoidea  Wielandi.  This  eeed.  as  described  ifl  withont  nu  outer 
flBsh;  or  "  blow  off  layer."  althongb  the  inner  fleeb  and  the  middle  acleren- 
abjma  liave  preciael;  the  aame  development  as  is    the  other  Cycadeoidea 

B.— Cycadeoidea  Macbridei  (I),  with  thiok  blow  off  layer  very  poorly  con- 
served. The  solerenohyma  layer  of  Kqnariah  cells  with  tbeir  inner  basal 
wall  heavy,  and  the  fiattened  inner  flesh  zone  oorreapond  to  the  oaler 
notched  and  inner  smooth  line  of  A. 

C. — Lagenogtama  Lomaxi.  Longitudinal  section  from  above  the  capule 
showing  the  inner  flesh  and  mid-aclerenuhyma  with  peg-like  projections  on 
tangential  wall  saggeetiog  that  an  oater  "  blow  off  layer"  may  have  failed 
of  conservation.  The  stmctnre  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  most 
rednced  of  the  Cycadeoidta  seeds  as  shown  at  A,  althongh  aboat  in  propor- 
tion to  the  aise  of  the  seed  both  fle«h  and  scleienchyma  are  mucli  thicker. 

(Redrawn  from  Scott.) 

D.^FhyBo»toma  elegana.  Longitndina!  view  of  seed  wall  eiftctly  showing 
the  "  blow  oS  layer"  as  stippled-in  cells  to  the  right,  but  slightly  generaliz- 
ii^  the  complei  fleshy  tissnes  between  this  layer  and  the  nucellar  sao  which 
appears  as  a  dark  line  to  the  left.  Original  drawing  introduced  to  show  the 
droop  of  the  "  blow  off  layer"  as  a  pecnliarity  also  seen  in  Cycadfoidea,  In 
other  respects  interesting  as  a  seed  of  ancient  and  complex  character, 
between  which  and  Lagenottoma  there  is  in  actuality  a  mncb  greater  etruc- 
tnral  gap  than  between  this  latter  and  the  Cycadeoidea  seed  type,  although 
the  se«de  of  all  three  mnet  be  regarded  as  having  analogous  stractnrea. 

j^ronpB  uf  sub-epidermal  cells  mnch  like  tlie  tubular  celh  of  the 
seed  cortex  or  outer  "  enveloppe  tubuleuse  "  and  that  moreover 
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there  is  often  next  tlie  seed  an  exceedingly  thin  extension  of 
the  epidermfil  layer  nf  the  intei-seminal  scalea.  There  can  be 
no  final  doubt  as  to  where  the  seed  wall  ends  and  the  enclosing 
scales  begin. 

Middle  Stone. — Following    interiorly  to  the    outer   flesh 
analogue  or  "  blow  o£E "  layer  as  so  innch  subject  to  variation 


Fio.  5.  Cyeadeoidfa  lurrita  [t).  Blacb  Hills,  x  2S. 
LongitndiDftl  Motion  tbrongh  otnlnte  cone  travaraing  two  adjacent  aeeds. 
The  apper  seed  ia  cut  tangentiallj,  and  the  lower  oue  in  the  uearl}'  true 
median  vertical  plane.  The  micropylar  tube  is  here  accaratelf  cnt  throoKh- 
oat  its  entire  length,  and  the  secCiou  pasaee  through  two  opposite  ribs. 
Only  at  the  seed  luse  ia  the  section  a  little  eccentric,  bat  uwiog  to  the  small 
size  of  the  seeds  only  a  few  out  of  a  great  nnmber  will  be  fonnd  ao  nearly 
cat  in  the  median  plane  as  the  present  aeed  and  that  in  tho  following 
flg.  6^. 

to  form  ribs  and  coronal  appendages  characteristic  of  the 
various  species,  the  middle  stone  is  found  far  more  constant; 
yet  the  figures  2 A  and  2B  from  seeds  of  one  and  the  satne  cone 
of  Benneititea  Gibsonianus  at  once  show  that  this  layer  also 
.shares  in  rib  formation  and  regionally  varies  much  in  the  size 
of  its  cells.  Its  thickness  as  dependent  on  ribbing  varies  from 
one  cell  in  the  lateral  region  to  several  or  more  cells  as  the 
ribs  form  in  the  upper  and  shoulder  region  of  the  seed  and 
converge  towards  the  mici-opylar  base. 
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In  the  American  Bpecies  the  stone  layer  is  ueually  very  thin, 
but  qnite  distinctly  indurated, — silicification  in  reality  Ehowing 
density  of  walls  better  than  other  types  of  conservation.  The 
cells  of  the  stone  snperiicjes  appear  to  have  had  a  very  thin 
tangential  wall,  even  Gubjeet  to  collapse,  so  as  to  sometimes 
simulate  a  series  of  flattened  hexaeonal  cnpa  with  very  heavy 
bottoms  and  sides  thinning  a  little  toward  the  top.  In  tlie 
French  specimen  it  is  the  ceil  contents  rather  than  the  cell 
walls  that  appear  to  have  "  taken  the  stain,"  and  this  produces 
a  certain  appearance  as  of  a  decidedly  fleshy  tissue  especially 
in  the  outer  cells  bearing  the  "blow  o^"  But  what  the  true 
natnre  of  the  ti^ne  is  cannot  rest  in  any  doubt ;  for  it  is  as  we 
Bee  often  highly  indurated  in  the  American  specimens,  and 
nearly  as  much  so  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  specimen.  While,  as  I 
fnlly  believe,  the  slightly  less  indurated  condition  seen  in 
Bennettiteg  Morierei  is  quite  exactly  paralleled  by  the  middle 
layer  in  Pinus  reeinoaa.  In  considering  any  mineralized 
tissues,  moreover,  it  is  occasionally  necessary  Lo  note  that  the 
staining  conld  exhibit  the  cell  contents  rather  than  the  cell 
walls,  which  might  finally  fail  of  clear  outline  and  be  replaced 
by  structureless  mineral. 

Inner  Flesh, — The  inner  fleshy  layer  or  tissue  region  lying 
between  the  stony  region  and  the  nucellar  sack  is  of  about  the 
same  breadth  as  the  stony  region  in  all  the  Cycadeoidese,  bearing 
in  mind  the  reduced  testa  in  the  American  C.  Wielandi  where 
both  these  coats  are  very  thin.  In  no  instance,  however,  is  the 
inner  flesh  distinctly  enough  conserved  in  the  lateral  region  of 
tlie  seed  to  permit  camera  lucida  drawings,  or  even  photo- 
micrographs showiog  it  other  than  as  a  clearly  outlined  zone  of 
soft  crushed  tissue:  But  in  the  Normandy  seeds  preservation 
is  often  diagram matically  clear  near  the  seed  base  where  this 
zone  is  from  three  to  about  seven  cells  deep,  with  the  outer 
cells  elongate,  aud  flat  squarish  to  rounded  forms  on  the  interior. 
The  nature  and  succession  of  the  testai  elements  is  clearly 
illnstrated  in  the  '  transverse  section  through  the  radio- 
symmetric  seed  base  shown  in  fig.  1,  where  the  relation  to  the 
central  bundle  is  still  clear  and  the  layers  appear  in  their 
initial  and  simplest  form.  That  the  ancestral  endosarcal 
bmidle  system  is  not  entirely  eliminated  is  probable,  though 
final  determination  of  this  point  still  depends  on  favorably 
located  rib-angle  sections  of  exceptionally  conserved  seeds. 

Homologies  of  the  teedcouta  in  Cycadeoldea. 

In  my  American  Fossil  Oycads  (p.  174}  the  view  wrs  taken 
that  Lagenostoma  presents  the  nearest  known  analogy  to  the 
seed  waU  stmcture  of  Cycadeoidea  of  any  form  existing  or 
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Fio.  6, 


Fio.  6,     Cycadeoidea  Urrita  ()).     Black  HUla. 
A. — Longitudinal  Mction  of  seed,      x  16. 
I,  seed  pedicel :  pi,  exterior  ooreriog  or  "blow  off 

h,  hitam;  Infer" ; 

n,  nucellar  «aak  ;  it,   interseminsl  Bcalei ; 

m,  mefiBBpore  membrane ;         st,  micropjlar    tnbe    ending    as     a 
e,    embryo;  slightl;  flanged  style. 

U,  interior  layers  of  testa  ; 

B, — Oblique  sectioo  of  four  adjacent  eeods.  x  ^. 
n,  nacellar  sack  :  m,  megaapore  membrane  ;  «,  embryo. 
In  A  all  tlie  basal  portion  of  the  sectioD  traveraea  thin  "  blow  ofi  "  tiwQs, 
which  etrongly  thicVena  into  a  five  rib  nfries  at  the  ihotilder,  these  riha  even 
prolonging  themselvea  tentacle-like  into  a  sort  of  corona.  The  solid  black 
line  repreeenta  the  middle  stone  or  aclerencby ma,  the  narrow  blank  apace 
between  it  aod  tbu  oucellar  sack  the  inner  flesh,  and  the  ooter  barred  area 
the  exterior  aoft  tissue  or  blow  off  layer.  In  this  seed  a  rib  is  cnt  on  the 
upper  aide  and  a  furrow  ia  traversed  on  the  lower  aide.  Only  in  the  micro- 
pyle  doea  the  diagram  fail  of  accuracy,  aa  the  middle  sclerenchyma  doea  not 
give  origin  to  all  the  micropylar  wall. 

In  B  the  nearly  complete  occnpation  of  the  megaspore  membrane  by  the 
embryo  is  seen  to  repeat  itself  normally.  Occasionally  in  aeotiona  cutting 
many  seeds  a  third  cotyledon  is  indicated.  In  the  seed  to  the  right  no 
embryo  developed  and  the  nacellar  sack  and  megaspore  membrane  floated 
to  the  center  and  collapsed,  whence  an  extra  line  appears  as  the  boundary 
of  the  inner  flesh. 
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extinct.  And  no  reason  is  now  seen  to  recede  from  this  view. 
For  in  reality  Lagenoatoma  offers  in  the  retention  of  reduced 
inner  fleeli  bandies,  or  an  endovascnlar  condition,  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  the  lar^e  thick-walled  aniphivaectilar 
seeds  of  existing  cycads  and  the  reduced  or  even  truly  mono- 
vascular  Cycaaeoiaea  seeds ;  while  the  archaic  features  in  the 
apical  region  of  the  latter  must  be  of  far  more  significance  than 
would  be  the  retention  of  btindles,  which  were  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt  anciently  present.  And  the  closer  we  study 
Cycadfoidea  the  clearer  does  it  become  that  despite  an  enclosed 
position  and  despite  redaction  the  seed  apex  is  after  all  of  the 
ancient  multilobate  type.  Further,  we  think  it  can  be  accepted 
that  the  stony  palisaded  layer  of  Lagenostoma  lomaai,  though 
following  ripening  and  shedding  of  the  seed  the  external  one  in 
all  the  lateral  region  of  the  seed,  is  none  other  than  a  middle 
stone.  The  small  tubercles  of  this  layer  (cf.  hg.  4C)  were 
thought  by  Oliver  and  Scott  (8)  to  have  supported  an  outer 
layer  of  thin-walled  cells,  while  in  the  Oycadeoidea  seeds  one 
may  plainly  see  that  the  thin  outer  wall  of  the  outer  cells  of 
the  stone  laver  has  to  do  with  its  function  as  a  bearing  wall  for 
the  "blow  off"  layer.  In  comparisons  with  Lagenosloma  it 
may  be  remembered,  too,  that  various  species  are  known,  and 
that  in  L.  ovoides  for  instance,  where  both  cell  form  and  pre- 
servation BDggest  decided  resemblance  to  Cycudeoidea,  the 
indnrated  layer  is  several  cells  thick,  so  that  this  layer  can  vary 
mnch  in  thickness  and  development  in  both  these  genera  as 
already  known.  To  some  the  Lagenostoma  cupnle  may  seem 
to  prevent  comparison,  but  it  should  be  recalled  that  this 
Btmcture  must  have  been  under  way  of  reduction,  whereas  the 
tubular  layer  which  occupies  the  same  region  in  Cyoadeoidea 
and  serves  the  same  essential  function  as  a  basal  cup  or  husk, 
is  evidently  a  last  remnant  of  some  ancestral  leafy  structure. 

So  far  as  now  recalled  Polyptero»permum  of  the  French 
Paleozoic  is  the  only  other  ancient  seed  which  has  ever  been 
suggested  as  offering  a  distinct  likeness  to  the  Cycadeoidean 
seed  structure.  Professor  Lignier  (3)  in  studying  the  four 
(occasionally  Jive)  ribbed  Bennettites  Morierei,  after  pointing 
ODt  marked  teetal  resemblance  to  Gnetopgifi,  attached  too  much 
signilicancc  to  apical  appendages,  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
the  latter  seed  presented  no  true  analogy.  But  he  went  on  to 
gnardedly  name  an  apparently  related  form  Polypterospermum 
ae  probably  mnch  nearer  to  Cyoadeoidea  than  other  ancient 
types,  a  suf^stion  of  relationship  which  seems  to  hHve  been 
little  heeded.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  restudy  of  the  apical 
r^;ion  of  the  seeds  of  Bennettites  Morierei  in  conjunction 
■with  Polypterospermum  will  be  well  worth  while,  since  this 
r^^on   is   not   sufficiently   known   even   in    Bennettites  Gib- 
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Fio.  7. 


Fia.  7.     Cycadeoidea  MacbridH  (?). 

Four  cbaracteristic  enbtranaTerBe  to  aDblonKitDdinsE  Mctiona  oC  seeds  cou- 
t&ining  embryoa  from  as  many  different  thin  sectioiis  (Noe.  762-785)  cnt  from 
one  of  the  variona  etrobili  of  the  Miunehabta  cycad  tmnk  Y.  S.  No.  131  : 
all  X 15. 

A. — Sabtraneveraa  aection.  Passes  near  the  "ahaalder"  of  the  seed  as 
indicated  by  the  apical  riba  on  the  npper  side,  bnt  below  the  radical  einoe 
the  two  cotyledons  witb  their  bnndles  (b)  plainly  appear.  In  tbe  upper 
cotyledon  which  moat  be  cut  near  the  cotyledonnry  node  bnf  fonr  hnndles 
are  traversed,  approAch  to  tbe  maximum  Dumber  of  Ave  or  six  lamina  bun- 
dles appearing  on  the  lower  or  mora  basal  side. 

The  somewhat  convolute  prolongation  above  ia  moat  readily  explained  as 
a  remnant  of  proembryonio  tissue  exactly  lilce  that  peieisting  or  but  slowly 
made  over  into  the  trne  embryo  tissue  in  tlie  very  similar  dicotyledonone 
embryo  of  Ginkgo. 
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sonianue,  aud  is  difficult  of  Btudy  Id  the  Biltcified  American 
specimens.  Again,  the  French  Paleozoic  seeds  are  scarcely 
uiown  to  ns  in  that  closer  detail  which  present  methods  of 
fossil  seed  study  are  rapidly  bringing  to  light. 

But  meanwhile  further  intereeting  comparisons  with  ancient 
seeds  have  been  made  possihle  by  tlie  instructive  interpreta- 
tions of  Paleozoic  seed  structures  and  noteworthy  study  by 
Oliver  and  Salisbury  (11)  of  the  two  species  Conoeioma 
oilont/um  and  C  anglogermanicwm. 

In  the  species  of  ConoetoTna  no  capule  obscures  the  exosar- 
cal  features,  but  the  seeds  have  the  small  size  of  those  of 
Cycadeoidea,  in  consequence  of  which  they  present  much 
difficulty  of  study  due  to  dependence  on  chance  sectional 
planes.  Kevertheless,  by  plotting  about  a  score  of  sections  of 
Conostoma  anglo-germanicum,  and  nine  sections  ai  Conostoma 
oblongum,  and  then  constructing  models  from  the  estimated 
planes   of   the   sections,  nearly  concise  restorations   of  both 

B. — More  nearly  tMnaverae  and  basal  eection  than  the  preceding  in  which 
the  dark  stMuing  maaa  clli^ng  to  the  lower  left  cotyledon  maat  be  an  endo- 
sperm  remniint  rather  than  a  tiwne  like  the  ooDVolnte  extension  jnet  noted 
in  A. 

C. — Snblongitadinal  section.  Passes  through  lateral  hilnm  and  emeiges 
at  the  seed  "  shonlder,"  trsTersii^  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  emhryo 
with  its  two  cotyledons  (c)  and  their  lamina  baudlea  lb). 

D.— More  nearly  longitudinal  segtion  than  the  preceding,  cnlting  chataxal 
traeheid  item  or  goblet,  and  passing  beyond  the  "  ehonlder"  near  to  baae  of 
mJcTopyiar  tube.  The  embryo  is  here  especially  instructive  as  showing  the 
forking  (b)  of  the  cotyledonary  bnndles  in  both  lamina  as  well  as  the  apical 
proembryo  folds  and  endosperm  or  albttminotiB  remnants  (a).  Taking  this 
BBction  at  If  the  characteristic  proportion  and  appearance  of  the  seed  wall 
layers  is  indicated  distinctly.  On  the  inside  next  the  embryo  to  which  the 
nncellar  sack  clings  is  a  considerable  empty  space  left  in  part  by  shrinkage 
of  the  embryo,  in  part  by  collapse  or  failure  of  preHsrvation  of  the  spongy 
enclosing  ceUs  of  the  nucelliis.  and  in  part  tinally  by  the  invariable  flatten- 
ing out  of  the  cells  of  the  inner  Sesh,  indicated  by  the  inside  solid  black 

The  inner  flesh  clings  closely  to  the  middle  sclerenehyma,  also  shovrn  in 
•olid  black  bnt  notched  on  the  outer  border,  this  being  the  artist's  method  of 
indicating  the  cap-shaped  appearance  of  the  component  cells  dne  to  preser- 
vation of  the  thick  inner  or  basal  wall  and  thinning  out  of  the  lateral  walls 
without  easily  detected  conservation  of  the  very  thin  tangential  wail.  Eite- 
riorly  comes  the  onter  flesh,  or  more  exactly  the  ''  blow  off  layer  "  strictly  ' 
homologous  to  that  of  Carboniferous  Cycadofilicinean  seeds,  Pkyioatoina, 
etc.  Bnt  in  atrobili  of  trunk  131  and  in  most  American  Cycadeoidean  seeds 
the  very  thin  cell  walls  of  this  layer  are  indistinct,  though  their  characteris- 
tic palisade-droop,  so  prononuced  in  Fhytosloma,  cf .  Qgnre  4  D,  is  plainly  in 
evidence.     Finally,  the  strongly  lined  outer  baaal  tissue  is  that  of  the  corti- 

(Theae  sketches  of  seed  sections  are  diagrammatic  in  the  best  sense,  since 
they  are  in  reality  the  artist's  eicellent  drawings  just  as  he  saw  them,  in 
these  particnlsr  seeds,  bnt  to  be  seen  over  and  over  in  seeds  of  other  strobili 
ent  from  trunk  181.  This  tmnk  was  referred  by  Professor  Ward  to  the 
species  C.  Wielandi  as  best  repreeent«d  by  Yale  Cycads  Nob.  TT  and  3S8, 
Mt  caaitot  be  of  that  species.  Not  only  are  there  leaf  base  diSerences  but 
in  the  seeds  of  77  and  893  the  ''blow  off  layer"  is  virtnally  eliminated.] 

Am.  Jocb.  Sci.— Foubth  Skribs,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  188.— AwaosT,  1911, 
11 
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Fia.  8.     Cycadeoidea  Maebridei  (t). 

Part  of  k  somewliat  oblique  eection  throngh  a  Btrobilna  of  T.  T.  ISl 
cDtting  nine  seeds  at  anf^les  varying  front  nearly  trtmeverse  (;,  eS)  to  Un- 
gential  longitudinal  (rS  and  )i)  and  illuatrating  the  embryos  and  embryo 
bundle  systtm.  The  position  nf  the  seTera!  sections  is  quit«  obviouB; — e 
with  its  embryo  is  cat  high  up  jnat  where  the  cotyledonary  node  gives  off 
the  two  supply  bundles  for  the  notyledona ;  e3  posses  lower  but  la  Btill  rather 
near  the  cutyiedonary  platt  since  neither  radical  nor  Hinna  between  the 
lamina  appears  ;  while  in  the  seed  btloir  fS  the  upper  part  of  the  pedicel  is 
cut  and  the  forking  of  the  bundles  in  the  tips  of  the  cotyledons  is  evident ; 
e6  and  the  seed  alongside  it  are  decidedly  tangential,  though  in  each  both 
cotyledons  appear. 

In  each  of  the  seeds  e-e5  a  lateral  deeply  stained  mass  of  endosperm  (t) 
appears  beside  the  embryo.  In  three  of  the  aeeda  the  embryo  fails  wholly 
of  preservation,  bnt  the  nncellar  sacks  (n,  n,  »)  ai«  wholly  distinct,  collapse 
and  folding  of  this  sack  as  here  so  clearly  to  be  seen  being  of  much  interest 
in  connection  with  various  forms  of  nucellar  sack  rupture  in  many  Cyca- 
deoidea seeds. 
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species  have  been  obtained.  Both  are  endovascalar,  the  inner 
£broDs  fleeh  being  travereed  by  six  bundles  in  the  angles  of  as 
many  simple  ribe  in  C.  oblongum,  and  four  bundles  in  the 
angles  of  the  fonr  major  or  wing  ribs  which  initially  alternate 
with  8B  many  minor  ribs  in  the  somewhat  more  complex  O. 
anglo^ermanieum.  Both  species  thns  agree  with  Cycaaeoidea 
in  size  and  in  being  coronate  radiospermic  ribbed  and  winged 
forms  with  essentially  the  same  wall  structure,  barring  reten- 
tion of  the  endoBarcal  bnndles,  traces  of  which  are,  however, 
yet  likely  to  be  found  in  the  Cycadeoidese. 

Indeed,  truly  essential  testiu  and  apical  differences,  rather 
than  likeneeees,  remain  to  be  established  now  that  we  know 
Cyeadeoidea  to  be  a  characteristically  four-  and  five-ribbed  and 
lobate,  winged,  tentacled  seed  which  also  shows  some  tendency 
to  alternation  of  major  and  minor  ribs. 

Evidently  Cyeadeoidea,  though  of  composite  type,  has,  as 
befits  its  Mesozoic  extinction,  a  clear  title  to  admission  into  the 
great  groups  of  Paleozoic  gymuoapermous  seed  types  retaining 
indisputable  evidence  of  a  yet  more  ancient  multiple  integu- 
ment. And  this  is  yet  more  strongly  indicated  when  we  turn 
to  the  fuller  lobed  Neuropteris  heterophyUa  seeds  described  as 
attached  to  their  foliage  oy  Kidston,  if,  indeed,  these  are  true 
megaspores.  Especially  so,  if  we  further  consider  that  most 
remarkable  six-lobed  microspore-bearing  fruit  Codonotkeoa  of 
quite  the  same  size  and  outer  aspect  as  the  reputed  Seuropteris 
seeds,  and  on  the  score  of  association  strongly  suspected  to  be 
of  Neuropterid  affinity  when  first  described  (7). 

Beexamination  of  this  fossil  by  the  writer  has  so  far  failed 
to  establish  the  presence  of  sporangial  structures  on  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  campanular  lobes  where  much  loose  and  extra- 
ordinarily large-sized  pollen  may  be  seen,  seemingly  in  quite 
the  position  in  which  it  grew.*  But  while  the  general  appear- 
ance at  first  seemed  to  preclude  the  drifting  in  from  the  out- 
side of  pollen  attaching  itself  to  sticky  inner  surfaces  of  free 
*Thes«  Codonothecan  or  Nenropterid  mioroapores  or  -prolhallale  potUn 
grains  are  the  largest  known,  even  greatly  exceeding  StepkaTiotpermum,  and 
it  remains  quite  probable  that  hy  some  modtficatifin  of  Nathorat's  colludion 
method  Rome  evidence  of  eitensive  prothallial  tisBue  may  be  found. 


The  cbaracteriatic  make  up  of  the  seed  wall  again  appears  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding Ggnre  aa  wetl  aa  the  important  additional  fact  that  breaba  or  gaps  in 
the  inner  Desh  and  middle  Hclerenchyma  qnite  regularly  occnr  near  the 
shoalder  and  conclnaively  indicate  that  these  aeeds  of  Cyeadeoidea  are  as 
trnly  ribbed  tentacular  or  apically  lobate  as  any  members  of  the  Langeno- 
jftraia  group. 

[It  is  probable  that  these  embrjoa  have  undergone  some  sbrinlrage,  though 
(he  cell  atructnre  is  often  clear  and  does  not  show  much  evidence  of  col- 
lapse. However,  various  remnanta  about  the  sides  of  the  embryos  iudlcate 
nnused  parencbyma.  The  appearance  does  not  entirely  reconcile  itself  with 
the  great  size  of  the  proembryo,  teen  in  another  ttpect'ei,] 
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apical  lobes  of  a  small  central  seed  and  there  nndergoing 
prot)iallial  growth,  snch  an  ioterpretation  is,  because  of  the 
peculiar  spiiidle-sbaped  and  poasibly  ovulate  baee,  Dot  easily 
aisQiissed.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  true  interpretatioa  of 
Codonotkeca,  it  is  the  most  leafy  of  known  seeds.  But  any  one 
is  free  to  work  out  various  alternative  interpretations  for  him- 
self. And  certainly  this  singular  fruit  would  be  at  once 
explained  by  many,  or  most,  as  some  entirely  primitive  form 
of  giant  microspore  case  bad  not  the  ubiquitous  staminate 


Fio.  9.    Cyeadtoidea  Macbridei  (!). 

Diagrammatic  reconstmotioD  of  the  dicotjledoDons  embT7o  showing 
appioEtmste  poHition  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  node  (bf)  and  the  probable 
bundle  distribution  in  the  cotyledoni.  The  two  branches  leading  into  the 
cotyledons  mast  run  parallel  further  than  here  appears  because  the  lamins 
are  shown  as  if  arbitrarily  flattened  out. 

disks  of  Mesozoic  times  led  us  to  expect  to  find  circular 
emplacements  of  sporopliylle  in  process  oi  reduction  in  ancient 
plants,  and  in  particular  taught  us  to  see,  that  in  such  disks 
spores  once-  borne  ventraliy  may  easily  become  falsely  dorsal. 
In  any  case,  liowever,  the  study  of  such  forms  must  ultimately 
shed  much  light  on  the  nature  of  gymnoepermous  testal 
structure,  the  essential  and  primitive  elements  of  which  already 
begin  to  appear. 

But  yet  another  comparison  of  the  seeds  of  Cycadeoidea 
may  be  made  with  forms  far  nearer  at  hand  that  might  have 
been  thought  of  before.  Tlirough  the  great  kindness  of  Pro- 
fessor R.  B.  Thomson,  whose  excellent  demonstration  of  the 
megaspore  membrane  of  the  gymnosperms  is  well  known.  I 
have  come  into  possession  of  a  beautiful  though  limited  series 
of  longitudinal  sections  of  existing  gymnospermons  seeds  ;  and 
the  attentive  study  of  these  shows  tliat  the  smaller  seeds,  espe- 
cially of  the  AbietineEe  present  a  clear  analogy  to  Cycadeoidea 
in  all  that  pertains  to  lateral  wall  structure.     In  Pinus  resin:sa 
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there  is,  taking  the  lateral  wall,  a  noteworthy  parallel,  and  if 
one  had  before  him  a  complete  series  of  both  transverse  and 
loDgitndJDal  sections  of  the  Abietineons  species  it  is  likely  that 
traces  of  apical  ribbing  woald  be  found  and  that  a  composite 
exceedingly  like  Cyoaaeoidea  eoold  be  observed. 

And  this  line  of  stndy  promises  mnch  interest;  for  the 
Abietinean  series  was  always  regarded  as  a  quite  modern  side 
branch  rather  than  an  old  gymnosperm  stem  terminal,  until  the 
possession  of  really  ancient  structures  was  pointed  out  by 
HoUick  and  Jeffrey.*  These  writers  in  their  admirable  study 
of  Cretaceous  conifers  show  Pinua  to  be  archaic  and  demoQ- 
etratea  new  genus  Prepinua  of  more  primitive  structure  than 
any  other  conifer  living  or  extinct,  while  Jeffrey  now  insists 
without  reservation  that  the  Abietinete  are  the  oldest  tribe  of 
conifers. f  Tho  decided  resemblances  in  the  seed  wall  structure 
to  Cycadeoidea  lend  further  color  to  such  views  if  any  value 
can  be  assigned  to  present-day  features  of  gymnosperm  seeds 
in  trying  out  questions  of  aucient  relationships  amongst  great 
groups  of  gymnospenns,  using  the  name  in  any  wide  sense. 

Some  dosing  remarks. — To  anyone  interested  in  the  snbjeet 
of  fossil  seeds,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  even  in  the 
case  of  seeds  as  well  represented  as  are  those  of  Oycadeoidea 
finality-  in  description  cannot  easily  be  reached.  To  secnre 
more  exactly  oriented  sections,  to  illustrate  these  adequately 
bv  both  photomicrographs  and  drawings  and  gain  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  precise  form  and  structure  of  the  various  species 
of  seeds  is  a  work  of  time  and  perforce  the  task  set  for  further 
publication  in  connection  with  otlier  features.  But  mean- 
while, it  may  be  stated  that,  regarding  onr  view  that  a  proem- 
btyonie  tissue  occupying  ail  of  the  nncellar  cavity  is  present  in 
one  species  of  Cyoaaeoidea,  we  still  have  no  other  explanation  to 
offer.  Though  it  can  be  said  that  whatever  tlie  nature  of 
this  tissue  it  seems  to  have  been  much  given  to  bursting  from 
the  nncellar  sack.  Scarcely  better  photomicrograplis  showing 
the  usual  character  and  position  of  this  tissue  can  be  given  than 
that  of  the  transverse  section  Plate  XXX  (9),  where  the  slight 
fiimy  tissne  traversing  irregularly  the  mass  of  rounded  cells  is 
none  else  than  the  much  wrinkled  and  collapsed  nncellus, 
though  we  were  not  at  first  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
nncellus  had  so  frequently  collapsed,  ruptured  and  floated 
ibont  in  shreds  amongst  these  cells  as  is  now  seen  to  be  the 

•HoUick,  Arthur,  and  Jeffrey,  E,  C— Studies  ot  Cretaceons  ConiterooB 
B«iDBiti8  from  Kreischerville,  New  York.  Mem.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Qarden,  vol. 
m,  \m  pp.  with  39  plates.    New  York,  1M9. 

f  Jeffrs7,  E.  C. — A  new  Prepinna  from  Martha's  Vineyard.  Proa.  Boston 
Soe.  Nat.  Hist.,  toI.  84,  No.  10,  pp.  333-338,  pi.  33.    Boston,  IBIO. 
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case.  Others  who  have  seen  the  sections  are  at  least  certain 
that  the  tissne  is  not  endospermons ;  and  to  the  objection  that 
a  proembrvonic  tissue  wonld  not  be  Mkely  to  thns  occnpy  quite 
all  of  the  nocellar  cavity  it  is  replied  that  such  a  condition  is 
in  reality  only  one  of  degree,  and  that  it  is  readily  conceivable 
as  having  been  present  in  Cretaceons  gymnosperms.  Though 
it  ie  of  interest  that  conformably  to  the  lesser  degree  to  which 
the  embryos  shown  in  fignre  7  fill  up  the  nncellar  cavity  as 
compared  with  those  of -figure  6,  far  more  distinct  traces  of 
endosperm  are  present. 

The  sections,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Yale  Museum,  are 
not  only  being  constantly  added  to,  but  meanwhile  receiving 
careful  attention  and  comparison,  and  it  is  intended  to  give  fea- 
tures displayed  the  best  possible  illustration.  Meanwhile  ink 
drawings  of  various  seeds  are  appended  in  the  present  text 
figures  7  and  8  illustrating  the  strobili  of  Yale  Cycad  131. 
iSiis  trunk  is  one  of  those  referred  to  C.  Wielandi  by  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  but  cannot  be  of  that  species  as  represented  by 
trunks  77,  393,  and  various-other  specimens  constituting  a  dis- 
tinct and  unmistakable  group.  Trunk  131,  which  bears  stro- 
bili with  not  infrequent  finely  conserved  embryos — indeed 
Qiiite  the  best  so  far  Itnown — may  be  provisionally  referred  to 
C,  Maebridei.  The  chief  vegetative  aifferences  from  0.  Wie- 
landi are  exhibited  by  the  sections  throagli  the  cortical  paren- 
chyma, showing  the  leaf  traces  and  tlie  leaf  bases  of  both  to  be 
of  much  larger  size  than  in  the  C.  Wielandi  trunks,  while  the 
main  differences  in  testal  development  are  exactly  noted  in  the 
legends  of  the  respective  fignres,  4  C,  7,  etc. 

The  present  drawings  all  show  the  position  of  the  young 
embryo  bundles  to  agree  with  that  seen  in  both  Bennettiiea 
GihsonianuB  and  B.  Morierei,  as  shown  by  the  scheme  of  the 
embryo  bundle  pattern,  figure  9,  which  must  closely  approxi- 
mate the  true  form.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  a  pattern  a 
little  more  reduced  than  that  of  the  living  cycads,  bnt  not  so 
much  as  that  of  conifers,  is  present.  In  fact,  the  bundle  pat- 
tern  is  the  same  composite  one  seen  in  Ginkgo  biloba,  to  the 
general  form  and  structure  of  the  entire  embryo  of  which 
there  is  a  very  close  analogy,  extending  to  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  three  cotyledons  instead  of  the  normal  dicotyledonous 
condition. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  seed  and  embryo  of  these  fossil  cycads 
are  of  tlie  most  generalized  gymnospermous  type  can  escape  no 
one;  while  the  retention  of  pronounced  cycsido&licinean  fea- 
tures further  favors  inclusion  in  the  Cycadales.  Though  for  the 
present  letting  classifications  evolve  themselves  as  they  may, 
it  is  most  interesting  to  observe  that  not  only  were  the  primi- 
tive seed  characters  of  the  Cycadeoidese  little  obscured  by 
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appreaeion  in  tbe  peculiar  strobil&r  type  so  mnch  affected  by 
the  sronp  throagbotit  tbe  Mesozic,  but  even  bo  inncb  tbe  more 
stirely  eoDBerved  as  to  permit  tbe  freest  comparison  with  tbe 
ancestral  siugl;  borne  mnltilobate  leafy  Beeds  of  Paleozoic  times. 
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Art.  XV, — A    New  Locality  of  Pyi'rkotite   Oiyatals    and 
their  Paeudomorphs ;  by  0.  H.  Smyth,  Jr. 

The  rebuilding  o£  the  old  "Seneca  Turnpike"  through  Qen- 
tral  New  York,  during  the  summer  of  1907,  led  to  consider- 
able opening  up  of  new  and  old  quarries  along  the  line  of  the 
highway.  Among  these,  is  a  email  quarry  in  Clinton  rocks, 
whose  location  is  clearly  marked  on  the  Oriskany  Sheet  of  the 
TJ,  S.  Geological  Survey,  being  at  the  point  where  a  small 
stream  crosses  the  highway  about  half-a-mile  east  of  Lairds- 
ville. 

"While  searching  the  quarry  for  celestite  and  strontianite, 
which  occur  here  in  smafl  qnantity,  the  writer  found  a  small 
rusty-brown  hexagonal  crystal  which,  on  being  touched,  went 
to  pieces  along  basal  cleavage  or  parting  planes.  Without  a 
magniiier,  the  mineral  looked  much  like  weathered  mica,  bnt 
the  geological  conditions  precluded  the  possibility  of  euch  being 
the  case.  Further  search  was  rewarded  by  the  finding  of  a 
number  of  crystals  in  much  better  condition,  and  it  vraB 
apparent  that  the  mineral  was  pyrrhotite. 

The  crystals  range  in  size  from  microscopic  up  to  about  5""" 
in  greatest  diameter,  and  while  some  of  them  have  the  nornoal 
bronze-yellow  color  of  pyrrhotite,  they  are  more  commonly 
tarnished  or  superficially  altered  to  limonite,  and  range  from 
yellowish  brown  to  black  in  color,  often  with  strong  iridescence. 

The  crystals  are,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  simple,  con- 
sisting of  the  prism  and  base,  with  no  other  faces  developed, 
but  they  show  three  rather  distinct  habits.  The  most  common 
of  these  is  prismatic,  the  length  of  the  prism  being  three  or 
four  times  the  diameter  of  the  base.  Some  of  these  crystals 
are  tapering  and  probably  have  the  form  described  by  Dana,* 
or  one  closely  related,  bnt  the  faces  are  too  imperfect  to  per- 
mit a  determination.  Another  habit,  shown  by  the  largest 
crystals  found,  is  tabnlar  parallel  to  the  base,  thus  being  of  the 
type  most  common  for  tnis  species.  In  this  type,  the  basal 
diameter  is  from  two  to  six  times  the  length  of  the  prism.  In 
both  of  the  foregoing  types  the  prism  faces  are  deeply  striatfid 
parallel  to  the  base. 

Finally,  the  pyrrhotite  is  scattered  over  the  surfaces  of 
associated  minerals  in  minute,  very  thin  scales,  looking  almost 
like  dust,  but  when  magnified  showing  the  normal  hexagonal 
shape,  and  thus  constituting  an  extreme  case  of  tabular  habit, 
resembling  micaceous  hematite.  Many  of  these  minute  scales 
are  of  irregular  shape  and  sometimes  are  in  arborescent  groups. 
There  are  no  differences  of  association,  age  or  condition  of 
*  Dana,  B.  S.,  this  Joonukl,  xl,  p.  886,  1876. 
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formation  apparent  to  account  for  these  difFerences  of  habit, 
their  cause  or  caoBes  being  entirely  a  matter  of  speculation. 

The  ordinary  basal  cleavage  of  the  species  is  well  shown,  and 
the  maguetic  character  is  marked,  all  specimens  tested  being 
strongly  attracted  by  a  rather  weak  magnet. 

The  rock  in  which  the  pyrrhotite  occurs  is  a  very  calcareous 
sandstone  associated  with  the  npper  ("fossil")  ore  bed  of  the 
Clinton,  anil  the  mineral  is  found  in  small  secondary  cavities, 
of  irregular  shape,  lined  with  qnartz  and  some  calcite  and 
dolomite.  The  order  of  crystallization  appears  to  be  dolomite, 
quartz,  calcite  and  pyrrhotite.  As  stated  above,  celestite  and 
strontianite  are  present  in  small  amounts,  as  is  also  a  pale  green 
chloritic  mineral,  whose  gnantity  is  too  small  to  admit  of  a 
careful  study. 

The  placing  of  the  pyrrhotite  with  reference  to  the  other 
minerals  present  affords  a  very  pretty  instance  of  selective  pre- 
cipitation which  is  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
minute  hexagonal  plates.  When  a  cavity  contains  calcite,  the 
pyrrhotite  is  deposited  upon  this  mineral  almost  exclusively. 
Calcite,  which  to  the  naked  eye  looks  dusty,  is  shown  by  the 
microscope  to  be  sprinkled  over  with  beautiful  hexagonal  plates 
of  pyrrhotite,  and  the  latter  often  occupy  depressions  in  the  cal- 
cite, looking  as  though  they  had  been  pressed  down  into  it 
when  it  was  in  a  plastic  condition,  although,  of  course,  such  is 
not  the  case,  the  phenomenon  being  due  to  solution. 

When  calcite  is  lacking  in  a  cavity,  dolomite  supports  the 

Syrrhotite,  and  it  is  only  when  the  crystals  of  the  latter  become 
krge  or  very  abundant  that  they  rest  upon  quartz.  Whether 
the  inflnence  of  the  carbonates  is  chemical,  physical,  or  both, 
is  not  entirely  clear,  but  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pyrrhotite 
plates  in  cavities  of  the  calcite  and  dolomite  is  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  chemical  action.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  pri- 
mary pyrite  was  found  associated  with  the  pyrrhotite,  although 
the  former  mineral  is  rather  frequent  in  the  Clinton  rocks,  and 
at  a  quarry  only  half-a-mile  distant,  and  in  the  same  horizon, 
occurs  in  good  crystals  up  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  Seemingly 
the  iron  sulphide  usually  precipitated  as  pyrite  in  the  Clinton 
rocks  was,  by  some  peculiar  condition,  in  tne  particular  locality 
under  consideration,  crystallized  as  pyrrhotite.  The  associated 
miaerals  show  no  corresponding  peculiarities  to  indicate  the 
causes  leading  to  the  formation  of  pyrrhotite,  and  as  in  their 
conditions  of  original  deposition,  as  well  as  in  subsequent 
history,  these  rocks  must  he  practically  identical  with  the  rocks 
of  adjacent  quarries,  the  modifications  needful  to  produce  pyrr- 
hotite instead  of  pyrite  must  have  been  so  slight  as  to  leave  no 
means  of  tracing  them.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  in 
view  of  the  close  similarity  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
two  minerals  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  spite  of  this  similarity, 
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their  geological  relationships  are  eotnewhat  difierent.  Pyrrho- 
tite is  essentially  a  miQeral  of  the  igneons  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  to  some  extent  of  metalliferons  reins,  while  pyrite 
though  occnrring  in  all  of  these  associations  is  also  widespread 
in  the  sedimentary  rocks, 

Lacroix*  gives  five  modes  of  occurrence  for  pyrrhotite :  in 
eruptive  rocks ;  in  contact-metamorphosed  sediments ;  in 
meteorites  ;  in  metalliferous  veins  ;  and  in  crystalline  schists  ; 
the  normal  sediments  not  appearing  at  all  in  the  list.  This 
latter  type  of  oecurrencB  is  represented  by  the  instance  under 
consideration,  which  is  thns  somewhat  exceptional.  Of  conrse, 
there  is  a  certain  similarity  between  the  secondary  cavities  lined 
with  minerals  deposited  from  solution  and  the  true  metallifer- 
ous veins,  and  it  is  with  the  latter  class  of  occurrences  that  the 
pyrrhotite  here  described  has  more  in  common.  Kevertheless, 
the  conditions  represented  in  the  Clinton  rocks,  though  lead- 
ing to  a  considerable  rearrangement  of  constituents,  are  very 
different  from  those  associated  with  the  formation  of  typical 
metalliferous  veins,  with  their  high  temperatures  and  pressures, 
and  immensely  potent  chemical  agents.  To  place  the  present 
occurrence  of  pyrrhotite  with  the  metalliferons  veins  wonld  be 
wholly  unJQStiliable,  its  proper  classification  being  in  associa^ 
tion  with  sedimentary  rocks,  corresponding  to  Lacroix'sf  fourth 
mode  of  occurrence  for  pyrite. 

The  finding  of  these  crystals  recalled  a  similar  occurrence 
noted  many  years  ago,  but  never  recorded,  and  of  which  but 
one  specimen  is  at  hand.  The  locality  is  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  some 
four  miles  east  of  the  one  described  above,  and  the  horizon  is 
the  oolitic  iron  ore,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  fossil  ore  of 
the  preceding  locality.  In  this  oolitic  ore  a  few  small  cavities 
lined  with  pyrrhotite  have  been  found.  The  mineral  is  in 
very  thin  hexagonal  plates,  resembling  closely  the  third  habit 
described  above,  with  a  dark-bronze,  or  tarnished  surface. 
The  crystals  are  always  small,  hardly  exceeding  a  millimeter 
in  diameter  and  are  implanted  upon  the  edges.  As  a  fnrther 
instance  of  crystallized  pyrrhotite  in  sedimentary  rocks  they 
are  of  interest,  though  of  little  consequence  as  specimens  of 
the  mineral. 

Here  again  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  evidence  as  to 
why  pyrrhotite  was  formed  instead  of  pyrite,  which  occurs  in 
much  greater  quantity,  though  not  found  thus  far  in  direct 
association  with  the  pyrrhotite. 

Pseudom  orphs. 
•  The  alteration  of  pyrrhotite  to  limonite  mentioned  above 
runs  all  the  way  from  a  slight  superficial  change  to  complete 
•  Min.  de  la  France,  II,  pt.  2,  p.  664,        f  Ibid,  p.  578. 
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peendoraorphism,  the  form  of  thepjrrhottte  ftlone  remftiniog, 
in  the  eabetance  of  the  Hmonite.  In  ench  cases,  the  resultant 
crystal  ib  usnatly  honeycombed  and  cavemom,  though  often 
having  a  nearly  complete  external  shell.  Sometltnee  the  shell 
is  quite  hollow,  though  extremely  smooth  and  lustrons  on  the 
surface.  There  is  a  complete  analogy  with  the  peeudomorphs 
described  by  Lacroix,*  except  in  the  matter  of  magnitude,  the 
crystals  here  considered  being  much  smaller.  But  the  analogy 
does  not  ceaee  here  since  Lacroix's  pseodomorplis  of  pyrite  and 
marcasite  are  paralleled  by  instances  of  peeudomorphs  of 
pyrite  after  the  pjrrhotite.  In  every  case  noted,  these  psendo- 
morphs  are  either  hollow,  consisting  of  a  mere  shell  of  pyrite 
preserving  the  form  of  pyrrhotite,  or  are  partly  filled  with 
cavernous  limonite. 

While  the  typical  limonite  pseudomorpha  often  preserve  the 
forms  of  the  pyrrhotite  crystals  very  precisely,  even  to  the 
Etriation  of  the  prism  faces,  the  pyrite  pseudomorpha  always 
have  a  rather  rough,  irregular  surface.  Apparently,  the 
process  begins  with  the  growth  of  a  coating  of  pyrite  crystals 
upon  the  pyrrhotite,  the  latter  mineral  being  subsequently 
more  or  lees  completely  decomposed  and  removed,  leaving  a 
hollow  shell  of  pyrite.  The  individual  crystals  of  pyrite  are 
very  minute,  and  their  form  can  be  seen  only  wit!i  the  micro- 
scope, and  then  imperfectly,  but  enough  octahedral  faces  are 
shown  to  warrant  the  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
mineral.  In  a  few  cases  the  pyrite  has  built  up  the  edges  of 
the  pyrrhotite,  forming  prononnced  ridges,  with  the  faces  as 
depressions  between  them.  On  account  of  the  small  size  of 
the  secondary  crystals,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  are  definitely  oriented  with  reference  to  the  pyrrho- 
tite, but  apparently  they  are  not.  For  the  same  reason,  no 
final  conclusion  can  be  reached  as  to  the  possible  presence  of 
marcasite  in  addition  to  the  pyrite.  It  might  well  be  present 
and  escape  detection. 

Evidently  limonite  pseudomorpha  have  sometimes  formed 
directly  from  the  pyrrhotite  and,  again,  they  have  followed 
upon  the  conversion  of  the  latter  mineral  into  pyrite,  the 
former  case  giving  more  perfectly  formed  peeudomorphs. 

While  there  seems  to  he  no  donbt  as  to  the  general  tendency 
of  pyrrhotite  to  alter  into  marcasite  and  pyrite,  the  conditions 
leading  to  such  changes  are  not  clear,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  pyrite.  The  latter  mineral  has  the  greater  specific  gravity, 
and  nigher  grade  of  symmetry,  favoring  its  formation  under 
deep-seated  conditions,  and  Van  Risef  concludes  that  "  doubt- 
less when  the  necessary  chemical  reactions  can  take  place  there 

•Loc.  clt. 

f  y&i]  Hise,  C.  R.,  Trestue  on  Metamorpbiam,  Monograph  44,  IT.  S.  Oeol. 
Surrey,  p.  216. 
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is  a   teodency  in  the  lower  zone  for  pyrrhotite  to  alter   to 
pyrite." 

It  is  a  fact  that  hoth  minerals  form  readily  under  deep- 
seated  conditions,  bat  it  is  aleo  trae  that  pyrite  often  is  deposited 
near,  or  at,  the  surface,  being  a  common  constitaent  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks ;  while  on  the  other  hand  pyrrhotite  is  distinctly 
rare  in  such  environment,  and  apparently  tends  to  pass  over 
into  pyrite  ae  it  comes  within  the  influence  of  surface  condi- 
tions. Thus  while  it  may  be  that  pyrrhotite  changes  into 
pyrite  at  f^reat  depth,  it  certainly  does  so  nearer  the  surface, 
although  the  comparatively  rare  ocenrrence  of  crystals  causes 
a  correspondingly  limited  number  of  determinable  examples  of 
the  change. 

MarcRsite,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mineral  of  moderate  deptli, 
changing  under  the  deeper  seated  conditions  into  the  denser 
and  more  symmetrical  pyrite.  As  a  pseudomorph  after  pyr- 
rhotite, it  would  ordinarily  represent  more  superficial  condi- 
tions, and  might  well  result  from  a  second  stage  of  alteration, 
the  first  being  the  alteration  of  pyrrhotite  to  pyrite,  the  second 
the  alteration  of  pyrite  to  marcasite.  Thus  pyrrhotite,  formed 
originally  at  considerable  depth,  when  bronght  under  the  influ- 
ence of  more  superficial  conditions  becomes  unstable  and  tends 
to  pass  over  into  such  compounds  as  would  naturally  form 
under  these  conditions,  and  we  have  pseudomorphs  of  pyrite 
and  marcasite,  sulphides  that  readily  form  at  moderate  depths. 
This  is  in  harmony  with  the  molecular  volume  relations  of  the 
three  minerals,  the  molecular  volume  of  pyrrhotite,  pyrite  and 
marcasite  being  respectively,  19-1,  23'2  and  25'4,  as  quoted  by 
Grubenmann*  from  Becke. 

Finally,  under  distinctly  superficial  conditions,  with  abund- 
ance of  oxygen,  the  last  stage  of  the  series  is  the  formation  of 
limonite,  a  most  stable  product  under  these  conditions. 

"While,  in  some  cases,  all  of  these  stages  of  alteration  might 
be  passed  through,  in  other  cases  only  part  of  them  would  be 
represented,  as  determined  by  local  conJitions,  and  any  stage 
miii:ht  be  partial  or  complete.  In  the  particukr  instance  here 
described,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  has  been  a  partial  altera- 
tion of  some  crystals  to  pyrite  followed  by  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete change  ot  the  pyrite  to  limonite.  In  other  crystals  the 
pyrite  stage  is  apparently  lacking,  the  passage  from  pyrrhotite 
to  limonite  being  direct.  Finally,  many  crystals  are  quite 
fresh  and  unchanged.  As  before  stated,  it  is  impcssible  to 
determine  whether  or  not  any  marcasite  has  been  formed. 

The  unusual  feature  of  the  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  first 
stage  in  the  whole  series  of  operations,  that  is  the  formation  of 
the  pyrrhotite,  represents  geological  conditions  quite  different 
from  those  under  which  this  mineral  is  usually  developed. 

Prinoeton  UniTeralt)'. 

^Qrabenmftim,  U.,  Die  EriBUlltaeD  Schiefer,  I,  p.  87. 
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Akt.  XVI. — Ferritungstite,  a  New  Mineral ;  \>y  Waldehar 

T.  SOHALLEB. 

A  SAMPLE  of  tan^tic  ocher  was  collected  in  the  State  of 
Washington  bv  Mr,  Howland  Bancroft,  of  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Snrvey.  The  exact  locality'  is  the  Germania  Tungsten 
Mine,  Deer  Trail  mining  district,  northeaetern  part  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Hess,  also  of  the  U.  S. 
Geolf^cal  Sorvey,  suggested  that  the  tuDgetic  ocher  might 
prove  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  careful  Etndy.  On  micro- 
Ecopic  examination,  the  earthy  looking  ocher  was  found  to  be 
well  crystallized  and  pure  and  chemical  tests  showed  that  the 
oclier  was  a  hydrous  ferric  tnngstate,  entirely  different  from 
ordinary  tungstic  ocher,  called  tnngstite,  which,  ae  Walker* 
sbowed,  has  the  formula  WO,H.,0.  For  the  privilege  of 
describing  this  interesting  new  mineral,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
two  gentlemen  above  named. 

Examination  under  the  microscope  shows  f^&tferritungstite 
aretallizes  in  hexagonal  plates,  evenly  developed  but  very 
miDnte.  Those  lying  flat  on  the  base  are  isotropic  under 
crossed  nicols,  but  are  too  small  to  exhibit  any  interference 
figures.  Snch  crystals  as  are  partially  tilted,  show  decided 
doable  refraction  on  their  edge.  A  small  quantity  of  gangne, 
mostly  quartz,  is  mixed  with  the  mineral  out  limonite  stains 
are  almost  absent,  thongli  occasionally  a  little  can  be  seen. 

Fe-rritungstite  results  from  the  oxidation  of  wolframite  and 
is  associated  with  that  mineral  in  massive  quartz.  The  cleav- 
age, hardness  and  density  oi  ferritungstite  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. The  color  is  pale  yellow  to  brownish  yellow  when 
Etire.  It  gives  off  water  in  a  closed  tube,  and  is  decomposed 
y  acids,  yellow  oxide  of  tungsten  separating  out. 

Only  a  few  tenths  of  a  gmm  of  pure  material  were  available 
for  analysis.  Two  samples  were  collected  at  different  times 
from  the  same  specimen.  Qualitative  tests  sbowed  the  absence 
of  iIo0„S0„P,O„  and,  in  general,  of  substances  other  tlian 
those  given  in  the  analyses.  The  analyses  of  the  two  samples 
are  given  below. 

Analyses  of ferritunff stile. 

I  2 

WC\ 37-1  35-8 

Fe.O    26-6  273 

H,0(lgn.) 18-6  20-9 

Insoi 14-7  [16'0] 

97-0  100-0 

•  This  Journal  (4),  mt,  305, 1908. 
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The  ratios  dednced  herefrom  are  shown  m  the  following 
table: 

Ratios  of  analyses  offerritungstite. 
1  3 

W(X -16  or     -94  -15  or    -88 

Fe.O, -17  "   1-00  -17  "  1-00 

H,0 1-03  "   6-06  1-16  "   6-82 

These  ratios  are  close  enough  to  1 : 1 :  6  to  show  that  the 
fornaala  for  ferritungsiUe  is  Fe,0,.W0,.6H,0.  Below  are 
shown  the  two  analyBee  with  the  insoluble  matter  deducted  and 
recalculated  to  100  per  cent,  compared  with  the  theoretical 
values  calculated  from  the  formula  Fe,0,.W0,.6H,0. 

ComparUon  of  analyses  with  oalcuUUed  composition. 

AnsljsiB  1       AnBljsia  3        Calcnl&ted 

WO 45-1  42-6  46-4 

FeO, 32-3  32-6  32-0 

H,0 22-6  24-9  21-6 

100-0  100-0  lOO'O 

The  mineral  is  different  from  any  described  and  the  new  name 
proposed,  ferritungsHte,  ghows  its  chemical  relation  to  ordi- 
nary tnngstic  ocber  or  tnngstite. 
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Akt.  XVII. — A  Method  of  Removing  Testa  from  Fossils;  bj 

S.  S.  BUCKHAN. 

Tas  following  remarks  apply  especially  to  bracbiopods ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  tbat  the  method  may  be  extended 
with  advantage  to  other  classes  of  fossils.  Among  bracbiopods 
natural  casts  are  not  frequently  met  with,  except  in  a  few 
favored  localities;  and  tbe  natnral  casts  are  often  nnsatisfac- 
tory.  Therefore  a  method  of  making  arliticial  casts  by  removal 
of  tbe  test  becomes  of  value  when  it  is  desired  to  study  internal 
characters.     The  following  is  the  method  : 

Choose  specimens  which  are  not  crystalline,  and  preferably 
those  which  are  likely  to  have  a  coarse-grained,  hard  internal 
core.  Heat  them  to  redness  and  then  drop  into  water. 
Much  of  tbe  test  will  then  fall  off ;  what  remains  cau  some- 
times be  wholly  removed  by  brushing.  If  not,  the  delicate  use 
of  a  sharp  penknife  will  separate  the  rest.  Care  must  be 
employed  in  using  the  penknife  to  prevent  scratching  of  details 
of  muscle  marks,  ovarian  area,  or  vascular  markings. 

Heating  may  be  done  in  an  ordinary  fire,  but  it  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory ;  the  specimens  may  be  burnt  too  much. 
Heating  by  means  of  a  bunsen  flame,  or  a  spirit  lamp,  or  for 
laiger  specimens  a  gas  or  spirit  blow-lamp,  is  more  satisfac- 
tory. As  the  test  is  most  adherent  over  tbe  mnscle  areas,  they 
should  be  heated  most ;  that  is,  the  specimens  should  be  held 
beak  downwards  in  tbe  dame  in  the  case  of  brachiopods. 

Experiments  so  far  have  been  chiefly  with  Mesozoic  brachio- 
pods, and  of  these  the  Khyuchonellida  come  out  most  satisfac- 
torily, presumably  on  account  of  their  fibrous  test;  some  of 
them  make  very  beautiful  casts,  showing  atl  details  excellently, 
but,  of  course,  much  depends  on  tbe  state  of  fossilization.  The 
Dallininee  have  also  yielded  satisfactory  results,  but  for  some 
reason  the  Terebratnlids  do  not  come  out  so  well,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  spoilt  specimens  is  considerable. 

In  the  case  of  rare  speeiruens  the  method  should  only  be 
employed  after  careful  consideration :  there  is,  of  course,  a  risk 
of  destroying  tlie  specimen  altogetiier,  and  in  any  case  details 
of  test,  of  beak,  deltidial  plates,  etc.,  will  be  lost. 

The  method  was  suggested  by  receiving,  for  description, 
from  the  G-eoloeieal  Survey  of  India  a  series  of  brachiopods 
from  Burma,  which  had  been  burnt  by  Mr.  T.  D.  La  Touehe 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  them  from  a  rather  intractable 
matrix.  Many  showed  as  a  consequence  good  internal  details, 
and  that  fact  suggested  burning  other  species  to  compare  with 
them. 

Thame,  Oxon,  England. 
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Art.  XVIII. — On  the   Decomposition  of  the  Cerium  Earth 

Double  Sulphaiea  with  the  Alkali  Hidphates  by  Fusion 
with  Charcoal ;  by  Philip  E.  Brownikg  and  Philip  L. 
Blumenthal. 

[ContribntioDB  from  the  Kent  Chemical  Laborator;  of  Tale  Dniv. — ooixii.'] 

Among  the  best  known  and  chief  sources  of  the  ceriam  earths 
are  their  insoluble  donble  enlphates  with  the  alkali  sulphates 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  process  for  the  separation  of 
these  eartiis  from  the  earths  of  the  yttrlura  group.  The  prob- 
lem which  has  to  do  with  tlie  conversion  of  these  insoluble 
snlphates  into  soluble  salts  of  the  cerium  earths  is  therefore 
an  important  one.  The  procedure  in  general  use  brings  about 
this  result  by  treating  the  double  sulphate  with  sodium  or 
potassium  liydroxide  until  the  cerium  earths  are  converted  to 
the  hydroxides  when  the  alkali  sulphates  may  be  removed  by 
washing.  The  hydroxides  are  then  dissolved  in  any  conven- 
ient acid.  This  method  is  at  best  tedious  both  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  hydroxides  and  the  removal  by  washing  of  the  alkali 
sulphates.  Tlie  double  sulphates  are  sometimes  digested  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  then  treated  with  water,  but  here  also 
the  process  is  slow  in  yielding  soluble  cerium  earth  material. 
Or,  the  double  sulphates  are  treated  with  large  volumes  of 
water,  fref^uently  stirred,  a  method  even  more  time  consuming 
than  tlie  others. 

The  work  to  be  described  was  undertaken  to  test  the  appli- 
cation of  the  reduction  by  carbon  to  this  problem.  Tliis 
method  has  been  applied  to  the  preparation  of  solnble  barium 
and  strontium  salts  from  barite  and  celestite*  and,  as  we  dis- 
covered late  in  our  work,  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  some 
work  on  cerium  over  fifty  years  ago.f  As  this  early  work 
gave  no  details  or  numerical  results  and  contained  some  state- 
ments which  our  work  would  hardly  bear  out  we  have  thought 
best  to  give  our  results. 

The  material  which  we  used  was  a  crude  double  sulphate,  a 
technical  by-product  carrying  appreciable  amounts  of  calcium 
and  iron  salts  together  with  some  sand. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  standard  to  which  to  refer  results,  five 
portions  of  one  gram  each  were  dissolved  in  from  300-400""'  of 
water  by  frequent  stirring  for  several  hours  and  the  solutions 
were  precipitated  in  faint  acidity  by  oxalic  acid.  The  oxalate 
was  ignited  and  the  oxide  weighed,  yielding  03897  grm, 

'IntrodnctioD  to  Chemical  Preparation  a,  ErdmanQ-Dnalap,  first  edition, 
panes  27  and  80. 

f  Berielinu  and  Hisinger (1804),  Ann.  Chim.  phj8.,  L,  359;  Beringer  (1842), 
Liehig  Ann.,  xlii,  185  ;  Schmidt  (1M52),  Liebig  Ann.,  Ixzziii,  329. 
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Fonr  portions  of  1  grm.  each  were  thoroughly  mixed  with  2 
gna.  of  charconl  and  heated  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible 
over  a  buneen  flame  for  from  30-45  minutes.  After  coolina;, 
the  mass  was  treated  with  about  4"°"  of  strong  hydrocliloric 
acid  and  10™'  of  water  when  the  solution  of  the  cerium  earths 
took  place  with  the  abundant  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  residue  of  the  charcoal  was  filtered  qS  and  the  cerium  earths 
in  the  filtrate  were  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  average  of  these  results,  Agreeing  within  a  few 
milligrams,  was  0'3908  grm.  Three  determinations  each  with 
5  grams  of  the  material  and  5  grm,  of  charcoal  heated  45 
minutes  gave  an  average  result  of  2021  grm.;  and  four 
portions  of  10  grm.  heated  with  from  8-15  grm.  of  charcoal 
from  15-35  minutes  yielded  an  average  of  4-37  grm.  of  the 
osides.  Finally  a  portion  of  100  grm.  was  mixed  with  200 
grm.  of  charcoal  and  heated  in  a  battersea  crucible  in  a  furnace 
for  about  one  hour.  The  yield  of  this  experiment  was  a  little 
over  40  grm.  of  the  oxides. 

The  conclusion  from  this  work  is  that  the  double  sulphates 
of  the  cerinm  earths  with  alkali  sulphates  are  readily  decom- 
posed by  heating  with  charcoal  into  a  form  easily  attacked  by 
hydrochloric  acid  with  the  formation  of  soluble  cnlorides. 

In  conrse  of  this  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  double  sulphates  to  sulphides  by  charcoal  was  not 
complete  although  the  product  was  readily  attacked  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Accordingly  several  experiments  were  made  to 
determine  the  best  conditions  for  forwarding  the  reducing 
action.  The  results  appear  in  the  table  and  were  obtained  by 
determining  the  amount  of  sulphate  present  in  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  extract  after  carbon  fusion,  by  precipitation  with 
barinm  chloride. 
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In  experiments  1-9  the  heating  was  carried  on  in  a  covered 
crucible  over  a  bniiBcn  burner,  and  experiment  10  in  a  furnace. 
In  experiment  8  the  heating  was  conducted  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  and  in  experiment  !t  in  au  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

The  best  conditions  seem  to  involve  a  moderate  excess  of 
charcoal  with  about  an  hour's  beating. 

Hftf,  1911. 


SCIENTIFIC    IKTELLIGENCE. 
I.     Geology  and  Minebaloot. 

1.  La  Granodiorita  de  Concepcion  del  Oro  en  el  Eetado  de 
Zacaleeas,  y  me  Formaeiones  de  Contacto  ;  por  A.  Beboeat.  Bol. 
del  Inst.  Geol.  de  Mexico,  No.  27  ;  1910.  4°,  pp.  109,  9  plales. — 
Afier  a  general  deBcriptioii  of  thi;  region,  with  &  brief  account  of 
the  stratified  rockf,  the  author  describes  the  principal  mass  of 
granodiorite  with  petrographic  details  and  chemical  analyses. 
After  mention  of  schlieren  and  inclusions  he  then  takes  up  the 
subject  of  the  contact  metaraorphism,  both  endomorphic  and  exo- 
morphic.  The  former  consists  partly  in  a  change  of  grain  and 
partly  in  the  intense  absorption  of  lime  from  neighboring  lime- 
stones, whereby  an  intermediate  zone  of  garnet  rock  is  produced. 
In  the  latter  the  limestones  are  converted  into  marble,  filled  in 

f  laces  with  garnet,  wollastonite,  vesuvianite  and  other  minerals, 
n  some  places  at  the  contact  are  deposits  of  pynte  and  chalcopy- 
rile,  in  others  hematite  and  magnetite,  with  blende  and  tennant- 
ite  with  quartz,  which  are  referred  to  emanations  from  the 
magma.  I'hese  various  features,  with  the  mines,  are  described  in 
detail,  the  whole  forming  a  valuable  contribution  to  Mexican 
geology,  and  to  our  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  ore  deposits. 

1.  V.  p. 

2.  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Commission 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  1909.  Pp.  116,  vi.  Cape  Town, 
1010. — This  report  is  comprehensive  in  character  and  presents  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Director,  A.  W.  Rogers,  working  in  con- 
junction with  A.  L.  DU  ToiT,  The  geology  of  Kenhardt,  Prieska, 
and  Carnarvon,  is  fully  described ;  this  is  the  region  extending 
from  the  Orange  River  to  Upington  and  southward  to  near 
Carnarvon.  The  most  important  part  of  the  work  has  to  do  with 
the  old  formations  referred  to  under  the  so-called  Eheis  series 
and  the  granitic  rocks  associated  with  them.  Some  new  facts  are 
also  given  in  regard  to  the  bowlder  beds  of  the  Dwyka  series, 
and  the  Kimberlite  pipes  and  dikes  in  Carnarvon  and  Victoria 
West. 
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Two  sheets  of  the  geological  map  have  also  recently  appeared: 
ticBeareNo.  ll,Clanwilliani,  andNo.  13,  Beaufort  West- Fraser- 
burg.    . 

3.  Niyrwegian  Geological  Survey. — The  following  important 
publications  have  been  recently  received  : 

Nr.  50.     Norges  Geologi  ;avDr.  Hans  Rkcbch.     Pp.  viii,  198, 
Nr.  50.     Renneba :    Fjeldbygningen    inden    Kektangelkariet 

Reimebns  Omraade  ;  af  Cabl  Buggb.     Pp.  42,  with  geol.  map. 
Nr.  57,     Aarbok  for  1910 ;  utgit  av  Dr.   Hans  Reuhch.     In 

four  parts,  pp.  20,  49,  67,  24  ;  witE  plates,  ohiirts  and  text  figuren. 

4.  State  of  Tennetaee — State  Geological  Survey.  Geo.  H. 
AsuLET,  State  Geologist. — The  following  are  recent  publications: 

Bulletin  4.  Administrative  Report  of  State  Geological  Survey, 
1810;  by  Geo.  H.  Asklky.     Pp.  59.     Nashville,  1911. 

Bibliography  of  Tennessee  G«ology,  Soils,  Drainage,  Forestry, 
etc.,  with  subject  index.;  by  Elizabeth  Cocerill.  Pp.  119. 
Extract  from  Bulletin  I. 

5.  Handbuch  der  Mineralogie ;  von  Dr.  Carl  IIintzb.  Erater 
Band,  vierzehnte  Lieferung,  Pp.  2081-2240,  Leipzig,  1911  (Veit 
&  Comp.) — This  is  the  twenly-sixih  part  of  Hintze's  Handbuch, 
and  although  more  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  Part  I 
was  issued,  the  author's  work  is  no  less  careful,  accurate  and 
thorough  than  at  the  beginning.  The  species  halite,  or  rock  salt, 
occupies  nearly  230  pages,  or  practically  the  whole  of  the  present 

e.  Catalogue  of  the  Minerals  of  Tasmania.  Pp.221.  Hobart, 
1910. — A  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  Tasmanian  minerals, 
by  W.  F.  Pbtterd  (see  vol.  iii,  352,  1897),  will  be  welcomed 
because  of  the  remarkable  variety  of  species  which  the  island 
has  afforded.  Three  hundred  and  Gfty-six  species  are  discussed 
in  this  pamphlet  of  more  than  200  pages,  and  among  these  we 
note  the  following  names  which  have  not  appeared  in  tiie  Jour- 
nal: Jtalehelorite  (p.  22)  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium 
orcurrinir  in  green  foliated  or  slaty  masses,  as  nodules  in  scliist, 
at  the  Mt.  Lyell  mine.  Hardness  =  4  ;  specific  gravity  =  3-3. 
An  analysis  by  G.  F.  Beardsley  gave;  SiO,  41>-4,  Al.O,  451, 
H,0  5'6  =  lOI'l. — The  name  was  given  by  J.  W.  Gregory  in 
I90S  after  W.  T.  Batchelor;  it  had  been  called  pyropbyllite. 
Slichlite  (p.  167)  is  a  hydrated  carbonate  of  magnesium,  chro- 
mium, iron,  named  after  Mr.  Robert  Sticht.  It  forms  foliated  to 
compact  masses  of  a  lilac  color  occurring  in  serpentine  at  Dundas 
near  the  Adelaide  mine.  It  had  passed  earlier  under  the  name 
o[  kammererite.  In  addition  to  much  interesting  information 
in  regard  to  many  different  species,  is  to  be  noted  a  full  account 
of  the  remarkable  crocoite  of  Tasmania,  with  mention  of  several 
new  crystal  forms, 

7,  Jfte  MineraU  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico. — Dr.  E.  Wi-rrrcH 
has^iven  a  list  of  the  large  number  of  species  occurring  in  the 
mining  district  of  Guanajuato.  Among  the  points  of  interest 
brought  out  may  be  noticed  the  existence  of  bismuth  in  the  Sierra 
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de  Santa  Rosa,  and  also  of  the  lead  tungstale,  raapite,  wbioh  has 
only  been  known  hitherto  from  the  orifrinal  locality  in  Kew  South 
Wales  and  from  Brazil. — Soo.  Geol.  Mexicana,  and  Mem.  Alzate, 
ixviii, 

8.  Minerals  from  the  Selfjian  Congo. — Dr.  I!,  BtrTTGENBAcn 
gives  an  account  of  the  Congo  minerals  in  the  Annates  du  Mitsee 
da  Congo  Beige.  Among  the  points  of  special  interest  may  be 
noticed  the  diamonds  in  Katanga,  the  various  copper  minerals 
including  chalcocite,  dioptase  and  azuiitr,  also  of  strontianite 
from  Kiiidu. 

9.  Die  AnwendunQ  der  stereographinchen  Projektion  bet 
hrislallographiachen  i/ntersuchungen  ;  by  H.  E.  Boeke.  Pp.  viii, 
S8  ;  1  piate  and  57  te:ct-figuree.  Berlin,  1911  (GebrOder  Born- 
tr«ger), — This  Utile  book  has  been  written  with  th«  object  of 
furnishing  (lerman  students  of  cryBlallography  a  description 
of  the  principles  of  the  stereographic  .projection  together  with 
illustrations  of  the  various  uses  to  which  it  can  be  pat.  The 
protractor  which  it  describes  is  the  stereographic  net  devised  by 
Wiilff.  This  consists  in  a  net  which  shows  the  projection  of  all 
great  and  small  circles  drawn  for  every  two  degrees.  The  draw- 
ing of  the  stereographic  projection  is  made  on  transparent  paper 
and  then  by  placing  it  above  the  stereographic  net  in  the  prober 
position  any  desired  angle  can  be  mi-asured,  etc.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  book  did  not  also  describe  the  transparent 
protractors  and  the  stereographic  scales  devised  by  PenBeld. 
'J'bo  book  is  well  written  and  illustrated  and  shoold  serve  to 
extend  the  use  of  this  valuable  method  of  projection,      w,  e.  f. 

II.       MI8CELLA.MKOCS   SclEKTIFIC   ImTELLIGENCK. 

1,  A  Second  Course  in  Algebra  ;  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Hawkes, 
Columbia  University,  and  W.  A.  Luby  and  F.  C.  Todton,  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Kansas  City.  Pp.  vii,  264.  Boston  and  New 
Yolk,  1911  (Ginn  &  Co.). — The  present  work,  together  with  the 
First  Course  in  Algebra  by  the  same  authors  and  the  Advanced 
Algebra  by  Professor  Hawkes,  completes  a  series  adapted  to  the 
use  of  a  very  large  body  of  stadents  and  already  extensively 
used.  The  volume  now  under  review  is  admirable  for  clearness 
of  presentation  and  freshness  of  statement.  Graphical  methods 
are  used  more  freely  and  eflFectively  than  in  any  work  on  algebra 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  notice.  Historical  notes  are  also  in- 
serted with  great  frequency  and  add  much  to  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  book.  It  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  said  that  no  treatise  on 
algebra  now  before  the  public  is  likely  to  produce  as  vivid  an 
interest  in  that  science  in  so  many  students.  w.  b, 

2.  Lea  Progrhset  L'Evohdion  ih  L' Aitronomie ;  par  J,  Mas- 
cart  (Estract  from  Astronomia  Popolare,  Turin).  Pp.  18. 
— An  estimate,  thoughtful  and  suggestive,  of  the  best  lines  of 
development  in  observational  astronomy,  and  of  the  possibility  of 
increased  efficiency  through  the  coordination  of  work  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  workers.  W.  b. 
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Art.  XIX. — The  Pr<^ahle  Infiuence  of  the  Soil  on  Local 
A  tmoapheric  Radioactivity ;  by  James  Cox  Sander- 
son, B.A.* 

Introdiiction, 

Throcoh  the  investigations  of  Elster  and  Geitelf  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  atmosphere 
normally  contains  radioactive  constituents  which  can  be  col- 
lected by  Buspendine  a  negatively  charged  wire  for  some  time 
in  the  open  air.  Their  experiments  also  showed  that  the  air 
of  cellars  and  caves  contains  a  relatively  greater  proportion  of 
radioactive  material  than  the  free  air  ahove  ground,  which 
suggested  the  possibility  that  the  radioactive  substances  in  the 
air  might  be  of  subterranean  origin.  The  work  of  other  inves- 
tigators along  the  same  lines  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  atmos- 
pheric radioactivity. 

BumsteadJ  collected  the  active  deiwsit  upon  a  long  wire, 
stretched  in  the  open  air  and  charged  to  a  high  negative  poten- 
tial. He  was  the  first  to  show  conclusively  that  the  atmos- 
pheric radioactivity  was  due  in  part  to  the  presence  of  radium 
emanation  and  its  disintegration  products,  and  in  part  to  the 
emanation  and  the  disintegration  products  of  thorium. 

Goekelg  has  esamined  the  problem  from  the  meteorol(^ical 
point  of  view  and  has  found  very  considerable  variations  in 
the  atmospheric  radioactivity  to  exist  with  rising  and  falling 

"  Thesis  presented  to  the  Facaltj  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Yale  Univer- 
oity,  June,  1911.  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  PhiloHopbj. 

t  Fhya.  ZeitBohr.  ii,  BM,  1001.  t  Thia  Jonrnal,  iTiii,  p.  2,  1904. 

SPhys.  ZeitBchr.,  iv,  604,  1902-.3;  v,  591,  1904:  w,  3H  1908:  ii,  607, 
1908. 

Aji.  Jodr.  Sol— Fodktb  Sibibb,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  169.— Sbptbhbbr,  1911. 
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barometer,  varying  direction  and  velocity  of  winds,  etc.  The 
radium  emanation  is  evidently  tlie  one  which  is  affected  by 
Buch  changee  in  atmospheric  conditions,  since  it  has  a  compar- 
atively long  half-value  period,  can  be  carried  great  distances 
and  diffuses  to  great  heights  before  completely  disintegrating. 
The  thorium  emanation,  on  the  otiier  hand,  with  its  compar- 
atively short  life,  will  only  be  found  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Dadoarian*  and  W.  Wilsonf  used  the  method  of  the 
negatively  charged  wire  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  amounts 
of  radium  and  tliorium  emanations  in  the  atmosphere.  Knrz,± 
using  much  the  same  method,  obtained  accurate  carves,  as  well 
as  some  (quantitative  data,  for  the  active  deposits. 

Since  the  emanations  present  in  the  atmosphere  must  have 
their  origin  in  the  soils  and  rocks  of  the  earth's  surface,  a 
study  of  the  radioactive  properties  of  the  undei^round  air 
might  be  expected  to  furnish  valuable  data  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  atmospheric  radioactivity. 

Ebert,!  Dadourianf  and  Blanch  have  investigated  the  radio- 
activity of  the  underground  air.  In  each  instance  the  active 
deposit  was  collected  upon  a  negatively  charged  electrode  over 
which  underground  air  was  drawn,  or  which  was  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  vessel  filled  with  underground  air.  Blanc  placed  a 
large  vessel,  opened  at  the  bottom,  upon  the  ground  and  col- 
lected, upon  a  negatively  charged  electrode,  the  active  deposit, 
produced  by  the  emanation  diffusing  into  it.  He  plotted  the 
decay  curve  of  this  active  deposit  and,  from  the  curve,  deduced 
the  amount  of  thorium  active  deposit  initially  present.  He 
then  allowed  thorium  emanation  to  diffuse  into  the  same  vessel 
from  a  tube  containing  a  known  amount  of  thorium  hydroxide 
mixed  with  sand.  On  comparing  the  amounts  thus  obtained, 
he  concludes  that  there  must  be  at  least  1"45  X  10"'  gram  of 
pure  thorium  per  gram  of  vegetal  earth  in  Rome. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  experiments  of  Eleter  and  Geitel,**  the 
underground  air  was  drawn  continuously  into  the  electroscope 
for  an  hour.  The  rise  of  the  activity,  due  to  the  production 
of  active  deposit,  was  measured  and,  when  this  had  reached  a 
maximum,  tne  current  of  air  was  stopped  and  the  decay  of  the 
activity  followed  for  many  hours.  They  afterward  devised 
and  employed  the  method  of  collecting  the  active  deposit  oii  a 
negatively  charged  electrode  which  is  subsequently  placed  in 
the  ionization  vessel.  An  examination  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  has  failed  to  disclose  any  other  instance  where  the 

•This  Jonmal,  iit,  33.5,  1908. 

tPhjB.  Zeitsohr.,  ii,  177,  1608. 

I  Thifl  Journal,  lix,  16.  1905, 

ITPhys.  ZeitBclir.,  ii,  S84,  1908;  Phil.  Mag., 

'•Phya.  ZeitBchr..  lii,  574,  1901-3. 
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radioactive  properties  of  the  undergronnd  air  have  been  studied 
by  drawing  a  current, of  air  directly  tlirough  an  electroscope. 

The  object  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  determine,  by 
an  elaboration  of  the  early  experiment  of  Elster  and  Geitel 
just  cited,  the  character  and  amount  of  the  gaseous  radioactive 
constituents  of  the  soil. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  investigation  was  as  follows  : 

A  current  of  underground  air  was  drawn  from  a  small  iron 
vessel,  buried  about  120  centimeters  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth  under  the  basement  floor  of  the  Physical  Laboratory,  and 
was  condncted  through  the  ionization  chamber  of  a  gold  leaf 
electroscope.  Immediately  following  the  introduction  of  the 
air  there  was  a  rise  in  the  activity  to  about  eighteen  times  the 
natural  leak  of  the  electroscope.  This  was  dne  to  radioactive 
emanations  in  the  undei^round  air.  The  activity  continued  to 
rise,  at  tirst  rapidly,  and  then  more  slowly,  for  about  three 
hours,  as  the  result  of  the  production  of  the  radium  active 
deposit.  The  air  current  was  continued  and  a  very  gradual 
rise  in  the  activity  was  noted  for  about  three  days,  when  it 
reached  a  maximum.  If,  at  this  stage,  the  flow  of  air  was 
suddenly  stopped,  a  sharp  falling  ofi  of  the  activity  was  noticed 
which  continued  for  five  or  six  minutes  and  then  reached  a 
minimum.  This  part  of  the  activity  fell  to  half  value  in  about 
one  minnte  and  was  easily  identified  as  thorium  emanation. 

A  relation  was  found  between  the  amount  of  thorium  ema- 
nation set  free  per  cubic  centimeter  of  the  soil  and  the  corre- 
sponding activity  as  measured  in  the  electroscope.  It  was  thus 
possible  to  compare  the  amount  of  thorium  emanation  set  free 
per  cubic  centimeter  of  the  soil  with  that  liberated  by  a  known 
amount  of  thorium. 

The  case  of  the  radium  emanation  is  more  simple;  since  the 
half  value  period  of  radium  emanation  is  comparatively  long, 
it  suffers  no  appreciable  loss  of  activity  in  the  time  taken  to 
reach  the  electroscope.  It  is  therefore  on\y  necessary  to  stand- 
ardize the  electroscope  by  introducing  the  radium  emanation 
in  equilibrium  with  a  known  amount  of  radium  and  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  leak  after  the  emanation  has  stood  for  three 
hours. 

Some  additional  experiments  were  made  on  a  number  of 
soils,  sands  and  minerals,  with  a  view  to  comparing  their  ema- 
nating power. 

A^aratus. 

The  electroscope  consisted  of  two  cylindrical  metal  vessels, 
30  centimeters  high  and  13  centimeters  in  diameter,  placed  one 
above  the  other.  The  lower  vessel,  or  ionization  chamber, 
was  provided  with  a  central  electrode  which  extended,  through 
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sealing  wax  insulation  and  guard  ring,  into  the  upper  vessel, 
and  served  to  support  the  gold  leaf.  The  guard  ring  was 
kept  charged  to  — 300  volts.  The  walls  of  both  vessels  were 
grounded,  while  the  gold  leaf  and  central  electrode  were 
charged  negatively.  The  source  of  potential  was  a  battery 
of  srnail  storage  cells.  The  position  of  the  gold  leaf  was  read 
by  mears  of  a  telemicroscope  through  mica  windows  in  the 
case  of  the  npper  vessel.  A  small  tube  near  the  bottom  of 
the  ionization  vessel  admitted  the  current  of  air,  which  was 
drawn  oat  through  a  similar  tube  near  the  top. 

To  p^t  the  underground  air,  several  bricks  were  removed 
from  the  cellar  floor  and  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the  sandy  soil 
beneath.  An  iron  cylinder,  13  centimeters  in  diameter  and 
30  centimeters  high,  with  many  holes  drilled  in  its  top,  bottom 
and  walls,  was  fitted  with  a  brass  tube,  130  centimeters  long 
and  0'4  centimeter  in  diameter,  and,  after  being  wrapped  in  a 
covering  of  cheese  cloth,  was  hurled  deep  in  the  hole,  so  that, 
when  the  earth  had  been  tilled  in,  only  two  or  three  centi- 
meters of  the  tube  protruded  vertically  above  the  surface. 
Connection  was  made  with  the  inlet  of  the  ionization  vessel 
by  a  rubber  tube  and  a  glass  bulb  containing  glass  wool,  to  act 
as  a  dust  and  ion  filter.  The  outlet  of  the  ionization  vessel 
was  connected  with  a  filter  pump  through  rubber  and  lead 
tubing.  Suitable  pinchcocks  were  placed  at  the  outlet  and 
inlet  of  the  ionization  vessel. 

Radioactivity  of  the  TTndergronnd  Air. 

After  the  normal  air  leak  of  the  electroscope  had  been 
determined,  the  current  of  underground  air  was  started  and 
readings  were  taken  every  ten  or  lifteen  minutes,  over  thirty 
divisions  of  the  scale,  for  an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes. 
As  will  be  seen  later,  these  readings,  when  plotted,  fitted 
almost  perfectly  the  curve  showing  the  increase  of  the  amount 
of  ionization  due  to  a-particles  from  radium  A  and  C  The 
current  of  air  was  maintained  for  about  forty-four  hours,  when 
the  active  deposit  of  thorium  was  fifteen-sixteenths  of  its 
equilibrium  value  and  practically  the  maximum  activity  was 
attained.  At  this  point,  the  current  of  air  was  stopped 
exactly  on  the  minute,  and  readings  taken  every  minute  for 
the  next  four  minutes.  This  was  repeated  a  num'ber  of  times. 
As  will  be  shown  later,  these  readings  approximated  closely  to 
the  decay  curve  of  thorium  emanation.  Finally  the  under- 
ground air  connection  was  removed  and  the  emanations  swept 
out  by  drawing  the  air  from  the  room  through  the  electro- 
scope. Readings  were  taken,  at  first  every  few  minutes  and 
then  at  longer  intervals,  which,  when  plotted,  showed  the  dis- 
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integration  of  radium  A  and  C,  and  finally,  of  thorium  B  and 
C.  Figure  1  ehowe  graphically  the  growth  and  decay  of  the 
activity  due  to  tlie  presence  of  radium  and  thorium  emanations 
in  the  underground  air.  The  ordinates  are  activity  in  scale 
divisions  per  minute  and  the  abscissas  represent  time ;  for  con- 
venience, the  scale  of  the  abscissae  is  difierent  in  different 
parts  of  Che  curve,  as  indicated. 

From  the  accepted  values  of  X  for  radium  A  and  C.  a  curve 
was  plotted  showing  the  increase  with  time  of  the  ionization 
due  to  the  B-rays  from  radium  A  and  C.  The  number  of  ions 
produced  by  an  a-particle  of  each  kind  was  taken  as  propor- 
tional to  its  range.  The  ordinates  were  percentages  of  the 
total  activity.  Assuming  that  the  curve  passed  through  the 
point  obtained  empirically  at  105  minutes,  it  was  successively 
made  to  include  iive  or  six  of  the  preceding  points  and  in  each 
case  the  value  of  the  total  activity  due  to  radium  A  and  C 
■  deduced.  The  mean  of  these  values  was  taken,  and  from  this 
mean  the  value  of  the  ordinate  when  t^^o  was  obtained.  This 
represented  the  combined  activities  of  radium  and  thorium 
emanation. 

The  part  of  the  curve  showing  the  disintegration  of  thorium 
emanation  is  plotted  from  the  accepted  value  of  \  for  that 
substance.  The  ohserved  values  are  in  good  agreement  with 
those  calculated  ;  readings  had  to  be  taken  at  time  intervals  so 
short  that  certain  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the  gold  leaf 
became  very  apparent  and  were  an  obvious  source  of  error. 

In  plotting  the  rise  of  the  activity  of  radinm  A  and  C,  the 
active  deposit  of  thorium  was  neglected,  because  the  Urst  dis- 
integration product  of  thorium  emanation  is  rayless.  In  the 
last  part  of  the  curve,  however,  thorium  A,  B  and  C  are  in 
equilibrium  with  the  emanation,  and  in  the  curve  for  the  decay 
of  the  activity  due  to  radium  A  and  C,  their  contribution  to 
the  total  ionization  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
initial  values  of  the  activity,  in  scale  divisions  per  minute,  for 
the  active  deposits  of  thorium  and  radium,  were  deduced  as 
follows : 

At  35  minutes  and  95  minutes  after  the  emanations  had  been 
swept  out,  the  total  activity  was  1'65  and  0'90  scale  divisions 
per  minute  respectively.  At  35  minutes  the  radium  A  and  C 
was  46-7  per  cent  of  its  initial  value ;  the  thorium  B  and  C, 
96-4  per  cent.  At  95  minutes  the  values  were  145  per  cent 
and  90-5  per  cent,  respectively.  If  a;  be  the  initial  value  of 
the  radium  A  and  C,  and  y  the  initial  value  of  the  thorium  B 
and  C,  we  have:  -4673:  + -964^  —  1-65  and -1453;  +  -905 
y  =  0-90  which  give,  ar  =  0-64  aiid  y  =  2-2'i  scale  divisions 
per  minute.  During  the  disintegration  of  radium  A  and  C, 
the  curve  for  thorium  B  and  C  is  practically  a  straight  line  and 
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IE  so  drawn  in  the  fignre.  The  decay  curve  for  radinm  A  and 
C  is  enperpoeed  on  this  straight  line  to  show  the  combined 
activities. 

The  valnes  in  the  last  part  of  the  curve  correspond  to  a  hnlf- 
valne  period  for  thorinm  active  deposit  of  aoout  12  hours, 
which  is  in  sufficient);  good  agreement  with  the  accepted 
valne,  namely  10' 6  hours. 

Points  snrronnded  by  circles  are  observed  points ;  those  with 
double  circles  are  mean  valnes  of  two  or  more  readings ;  a 
point  in  a  sqnare  is  one  which    was   extrapolated   from   the 


Standardization  of  the  Thorium  Emanation. 

In  order  to  compare  the  thorium  emanation  in  the  under- 
ground  air  with  that  produced  by  a  known  amount  of  thorium, 
It  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  relation  between  the  amount  of 
emanation  produced  per  cubic  centimeter  of  the  earth  or  sand 
and  the  corresponding  rate  of  leak  of  the  electroscope.  The 
calculation  was  Eimplified  by  substituting  for  the  mercury 
flask  and  connecting  tube  a  brass  tube,  140  centimeters  long 
and  with  an  internal  diameter  of  about  0-4  centimeter.  This 
tube  was  provided  with  a  sharp,  conical  head  of  iron,  3  cen- 
timeters long,  with  a  shank  which  fitted  snugly  in  the  tube  and 
a  shoulder  which  rested  firmly  against  its  end.  The  tube  was 
driven  into  the  earth  with  a  heavy  mallet  until  only  a  cen- 
timeter or  60  remained  above  ground.  It  was  then  withdrawn 
a  short  distance  and  the  conical  head  driven  out  with  a  blow 
from  a  long  iron  rod  passed  into  the  tube.  The  ionization 
chamber  of  the  electroscope  was  then  connected  to  the  brass 
tube  by  a  length  of  rnbber  tubing  and  observations  were  made 
as  follows : 

The  filter  pump  was  started  (running  about  3  liters  per 
minute)  and  the  current  of  air  continued  for  several  minutes 
until  the  ionization  vessel  was  filled  with  underground  air. 
The  pump  was  then  siiut  off,  and  the  vessel  with  the  under- 
ground air  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  supply 
of  air  was  renewed  by  running  the  pump  for  another  short 
interval.  This  operation  .was  repeated  every  half  hour.  At 
the  end  of  about  three  hours  the  radium  A,  B  and  C  had  conie 
into  equilibrium  with  the  emanation  and  the  radium  part  of 
the  observed  activity  had  attained  a  constant  value. 

With  the  pump  running,  a  series  of  readings  was  then  made 
which  gave  the  combined  activities  of  radium  emanation, 
radium  A,  B,  C,  and  thorinm  emanation.  The  pump  was 
fetopped  and  five  or  six  minutes  allowed  for  tlie  thorium 
emanation  to  decay.  A  series  of  readings  then  gave  the 
constant  radium  part  of  tlie  activity  alone.     The  difference 
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between  the  activity  with  the  pump  ranniDg  and  the  activitj" 
when  the  air  was  at  pest  was  dne  to  the  thorium  emanation. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  all  the  thorium  emanation  is  drawn  from 

a  sphere  whose  radius  E  =  -j/  -^  =  23'5  centimeters,  where 

q  =  cubic  centimeters  per  second  drawn  by  the  pump  (50);  T, 
the  number  of  seconds  reqnired  for  thorium  emanation  to  decay 
practically  completely  (420);  and  P,  the  volume  of  air  per  cubic 
centimeter  of  t!ie  earth  or  sand  ('366},  This  is  the  radius  of  the 
sphere  from  which  all  the  air  is  drawn  in  seven  minutes  and 
any  emanation  originating  beyond  this  sphere  will  entirely 
decay  before  reaching  the  electroscope.  Since  the  tube  was 
driven  into  the  soil  a  distance  equal  to  about  six  times  the 
radius  of  this  sphere,  no  variation  in  the  concentration  of  tho- 
rium emanation  was  to  be  expected.  The  radium  emanation, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  its  longer  half-value  period,  was  drawn 
from  a  sphere  of  relatively  enormous  size,  but,  in  standardizing 
the  radium,  the  underground  air  current  was  never  running 
for  lengths  of  time  aggregating  to  more  than  twenty  minutes 
and  in  this  time  all  the  air  was  drawn  from  a  sphere  of  only 
about  32  centimeters  radius. 

Let  n  be  the  amount  of  thorium   emanation  in  equilibrium 

per  enbic  centimeter  of  the  earth.     Then  -p-  is  the  amount  of 

emanation  per  cubic  centimeter  of  underground  air,  and  this 
will  be  its  concentration  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  until  it 
leaves  the  earth  to  enter  the  tube.  If  k,  is  the  total  volume  of 
the  bi"ass  tube  and  all  connections,  up  to  the  ionization  chamber, 

— ^  is  the  time  taken  to  reach  the  ionization  chamber  and  the 

concentration  will  there  have  the  value  — e~~o  ,  where  \  is 
P         ^ 

the  decay  constant  for  thorium  emanation.     The  time  taken  to 

k 

pass  through  the  ionization  chamber  is  — ^,  where  A,  is  the 

volume  between  the  inlet  and  outlet.  The  activity  measured 
is  proportional  to  the  mean  concentration  of  the  emanation  in 

its  passage  or 
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Hence  the  concentration 
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N  = 
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where  k,  =  101-5  and  &,  =  2750. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  measurenientfi  involved  in  this 
equation,  a  series  of  readings  was  made  with  the  pump  running 
at  different  speeds;  i.  e.  for  different  values  of  a.  By  takinjj 
the  mean  of  several  measurements,  the  activity  when  y  =  34'5 
(pump  fully  on)  was  found  to  be  2-06  seale  divisions  per  minute. 
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Ordinatea  represent  scale  divisions  per  minnte. 

The  corresponding  value  given  by  the  equation  was  I'd*  n. 
This  ratio  was  used  to  deterniine  the  ordinates  of  equation 
I,  which  was  plotted  for  values  of  q  from  zero  to  5  liters  per 
minnte.  The  other  observed  values  of  the  activity  eorrespond- 
ing  to  different  values  of  q  were  then  plotted  directly  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  they  fit  the  curve  very  closely.  (Curve  I, 
figure  2.)  Since  1'64  n  gave  a  rate  of  2'00  scale  divisions  per 
minute,  one  scale  division  per  minute  must  indicate  a  mean 
concentration  in  the  electroscope  of  080  ?t  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

The   Thorium  Standard. 
In  selecting  a  standard  for  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
thorium  emanation  obtained  with  the  underground  air,  a  num- 
ber of  difficulties  are  apparent.     No  one  as  yet  has  devised  a 
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method  by  whicli  eitlier  all  or  a  definite  fraction  of  the 
thorinm  emanation  in  equilibrium  with  a  known  amount 
of  a  thorium  salt  may  be  obtained  with  certainty.  It  may 
reasonably  be  aseuraed,  however,  that  if  the  thorium  salt  could 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  sufficiently  thin  coatinsr  on  the 
surface  of  some  neutral  material,  all  of  tlic  emanation  pro- 
duced within  it  would  escape.  For  this  reason  the  thorium 
solution  waB  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
neutral  sea  sand  so  that  each  grain  was  covered  with  a  very 
thin  film  of  radioactive  material. 

Another  point  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the 
requirement  that  all  the  disintegration  products  of  thorium, 
preceding  the  emanation,  shall  be  present  in  equilibrium 
amounts.  In  the  present  experiment  this  was  accomplished  by 
taking  a  solution  of  a  thorium  mineral  containing  a  known 
proportion  of  thorium. 

The  mineral  chosen  was  thorite,  containing  52  per  cent  of 
ThO,  in  the  form  of  a  silicate.  When  this  mineral  was  die- 
solved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  and  mixed  with  a  granular 
neutral  material,  a  thin  gelatinous  film  of  free  silicic  acid,  con- 
taining the  ThCI,,  was  formed  on  each  grain,  and  it  was  thought 
that  such  a  film  would  possess  a  very  great  emanating  power, 
an  assumption  which  was  amply  justihed  by  comparison  with 
thorium  in  other  forms.  By  adopting  as  a  standard  the  most 
emanating  fornf  of  thorium  which  could  be  found,  it  was 
assured  that  the  results  obtained  for  the  thorium  content  of 
various  materials  were  very  nearly  minima.  The  standard  was 
prepared  by  dissolving  O'l  gram  of  thorite  in  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  was  then  diluted  and  intimately  mixed  with  884 
grams  of  white  beach  sand,  which  had  been  previously  tested 
and  found  free  from  any  measurable  radioactivity.  This  mix- 
ture was  thoroughly  dried  and  then  moistened  with  12  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  The  standard  thus  prepared  was  placed 
in  a  vertical  tin  cylinder,  about  35  centimeters  high,  closed  at 
its  lower  end,  except  for  a  brass  connecting  tube,  and  provided 
with  a  cover  having  a  small  inlet  hole  in  its  center.  About  a 
centimeter  from  the  bottom  was  a  platform  of  wire  gauze  on 
which  was  placed  a  disk  of  cotton.  The  air  was  sucked  in 
at  the  top,  through  the  sand,  out  at  the  bottom  and  thence, 
through  a  rubber  counecting  tube,  to  the  ionization  chamber. 

The  theoretical  considerations  governing  this  case  are  much 
the  same  as  before.  When  the  underground  air  was  drawn 
directly  into  the  brass  tube,  it  retained  its  equilibrium  concen- 
tration up  to  the  instant  of  entering  the  tube.  In  the  case  of  the 
cylinder,  a  horizontal  layer  of  air  enters  the  sand  practically 
devoid  of  thorium  emanation  and  passes  through  it  in  a  time 

— '  ,  where  k,  is  the  volume  of  air  in  the  interstices  of  the 
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sand.  Each  layer  will  therefore  acqaire  a  concentration 
-^  (1— e~~)  before  leaving  the  sand,  where  n  is  the  emana- 
tion per  cubic  centimeter  of  sand  and  P  the  volume  of  air  in 
one  cubic  centimeter  of  sand.  The  terms  relating  to  the  decay 
in  transit  and  the  mean  value  in  the  ionization  chamber  will 
keep  the  same  form.     Hence 

no  >k,         ^1  ^k, 

wher«  <t,  =  347,  *,  ^  3750,  *,  ^  201,  P  =  "366. 

With  the  pnmp  drawinfi;  3-03  liters  per  minnte  the  rate  of 
the  eleetroecope  was  6'865  divisions  per  minute ;  for  the  same 
valae  of  q,  equation  II,  gives  0-0886  n.  This  ratio  was  used 
to  determine  the  ordiuates,  and  equation  II  was  plotted 
(v.  carve  II,  figure  2),  .  Two  other  observed  values  of  the 
activity,  for  different  values  of  q,  fell  near  enough  this  cnrve 
to  show  the  correctness  of  the  assumptions. 

Since  6"865  scale  divisions  per  minute  correspond  to  a  con- 
centration of  0-08S6  n,  we  see  at  once  that  one  scale  division 
corresponds  to  a  concentration  of  0'0129  n.  But  n  is  the  ema- 
nation in  equilibrium  with  — ttt"  gram  of  TbO,  =  y'45xlO"' 

gram  ThO,,  and  hence  one  scale  division  per  minute  corre- 
sponds to  a  concentration  equal  to  the  emanation  in  equilibrinm 
with  l-22XlO-'gram  of  ThO,  or  1-07X10-  gram  of  pure  tho- 
n'om  nnder  the  conditions  specified. 

Other  Materials. 

A  larger  cylinder,  made  from  a  section  of  galvanized  iron 
pipe,  with  a  diameter  of  17"6  centimeters,  a  height  of  71  centi- 
meters, and  a  capacity  of  about  15  liters,  was  provided  with  a 
ganze  screen  and  cotton  pad,  as  before,  and  used  to  test  the 
tboriuin  content  of  other  materials. 

The  earth  under  the  cellar  floor  consists  of  about  85  per  cent 
disintegrated  red  sandstone,  none  of  which  disintegrated  in 
sitn,  but  which  was  carried  by  streams  from  a  melting  glacier. 
The  grains  were  worn  and  rounded  in  transit.  The  remaining 
15  per  cent  consists  of  fragments  of  trap  rock  and  various  crys- 
talline gneisses  and  schists.  The  sample  designated  "  Sand- 
stone II "  was  taken  from  some  excavations  about  a  mile  from 
th«  physical  laboratory.  This  earth  has  the  same  constituents 
as  the  above,  but  disintegrated  where  it  was  found  and  was  not 
carried  by  glacial  streams. 
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A  sample,  called  "  sarface  soil,"  waB  of  the  same  general 
Dature  as  the  eartli  under  the  laboratory  floor,  but  coDtained  a 
coneiderable  proportion  of  loam.  It  was  a  specimen  of  the  soil 
in  the  rear  of  the  Laboratory,  and  was  removed  from  just  be- 
neath the  surface. 

The  results  of  the  measurements  of  the  di£Fei-ent  speeiroens 
wei-e  of  the  same  general  character,  although,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  earth  taken  from  near  the  surface  was  less  active 
than  the  material  lying  deeper.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
leaching  action  of  the  surface  water. 

A  test  on  white  beach-sand  showed  no  activity.  This  was 
signiiicant  and  made  it  seem  probable  that  the  activity  of  soil 
is  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  material  covering  the  separate 
grains  and  not  to  mineral  constituents  of  the  grains  themselves. 
To  test  this  point  some  cellar  earth  was  heated  with  fairly 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  and  washed.  The  sand  thus 
obtained  was  thoroughly  dried  and  placed  in  the  larger  cylin- 
der, which  it  half  tilled.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  fully 
half  of  the  activity  was  removed  by  this  process.  This  speci- 
men is  called  "  treated  earth"  in  the  table. 

A  solution  was  prepared  by  dissolving  0'8135  gram  of  thori- 
anite,  containing  78  per  cent  ThO,,  in  a  little  concentrated 
nitric  acid  with  gentle  heating,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dissolv- 
ing and  diluting  to  50  cubic  centimeters  with  distilled  water. 
10  cubic  centimetei-s  of  this  solution  was  diluted  still  further 
and  mixed  with  884  grams  of  neutral  beach  sand  in  the  same 
manner  as  lias  been  described  in  the  case  of  thorite.  As  is 
shown  by  the  results  given  in  the  table,  the  emanating  power 
of  tlie  thorium  nitrate  thus  prepared  is  noticeably  less  than  that 
of  the  thorium  chloride  contained  in  a  gelatinous  film  of  silicic 
acid. 

Another  experiment  was  made  in  which  a  volume  of  10  cubic 
eentimeters  of  the  thorianite  solution  was  freely  diluted  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  15  liters  of  the  cellar  earth.  The  nor- 
mal activity  of  the  earth  was  subtracted  from  the  reading 
obtained,  and  this  gave  the  activity  due  to  the  thorianite  alone. 
The  table  shows  that  in  this  condition  the  thorium  is  slightly 
more  emanating  than  when  mixed  with  sand,  but  the  difference 
is  not  so  striking  as  in  the  case  of  thorite.  In  the  table  this 
specimen  is  designated  "enriched  earth." 

Measurements  were  also  made  of  the  amount  of  thorium 
emanation  escaping  from  the  thorium  minerals  monazite  (5  per 
cent  ThO,)  and  thorianite  (78  per  cent  ThO,).  The  monazite 
was  in  tJie  form  of  fine  sand,  and  the  thorianite  in  the  form  of 
cubical  crystals  about  3  millimeters  on  a  side.  About  500 
grams  of  eacJi  were  placed  in  a  glass  cylinder  and  held  in  place 
by  glass  wool.  Air  was  drawn  thi-ough  and  readings  taken  as 
before. 
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In  all  the  foregoing  experiments  the  relation  between  the 
amount  of  thorium  emanation  per  cobic  centimeter  and  the 
activity  as  measured  in  the  electroscope  was  deduced  from 
equation  H  by  gulistittiting  the  proper  values  for  the  constants 
i,,  i„  and  P. 

The  experiment  designated  "  surface  difiusion  "  was  made 
by  placing  a  rectangular  metal  plate  of  about  2400  square  cen- 
timeters, one  centimeter  above  a  leveled  surface  of  cellar  earth 
and  drawing  air,  into  the  electroscope,  through  a  tube  soldered 
in  the  middle  of  the  plate.  In  this  way  the  air  was  made  to 
pass  slowly  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  was  quite  moist. 
Ad  experiment  was  also  made  with  rather  large  fri^ments  of 
broken  red  sandstone.  Tlie  fifteen-liter  cylinder  was  filled  with 
this  material  and  air  drawn  through  it  as  hefore.  It  is  obvious 
that  equation  II  does  not  apply  in  either  of  these  cases. 

The  third  column  gives  the  amounts  of  the  thorium  in  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  sand,  under  the  specified  conditions,  which 
will  liberate  the  same  amount  of  emanation  as  one  cubic  centi- 
meter of  the  material  considered.  The  fourth  column  gives 
the  amount  of  thorium  present  in  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the 
material,  in  those  cases  where  this  was  known. 

Activity  in       Thorium  eqniv-       Am't  of  Thori- 


Hcale  divieioDB 

per  minnte 

2-06 


Material 
tested 

Cellar  Earth 

Surface  Soil 

Sandstone  II 

Sea  Sand 

Surface  Diffusion 
Broken  Sandstone 
Tborianite  Sand  .. 

Monazite 6-86 

Thorianite 95-2 

8  Liters  of  treated  earth  0'£>0 
tj  Liters  of  cellar  earth.  1  01 
Enriched  earth 6-48 


1-41 
0-00 
0-20 
0-55 

12-32 


1 -35X10-* 

i-osxio-* 

l-3.'iX10-' 
0-OOXIO'' 


1-50  X  10-* 
2-04  X  10-* 
3-5SX10-* 


5-15  X  10-' 


2-04  X 10-* 
J240X10-' 

30400X10-* 


'■00X10-' 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  thorium  in  the  sand 
treated  with  thorianite  solution  is  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  times  as  emanating  as  the  tliorium  in  monazite,  and 
about  six  thousand,  one  hundred  times  as  emanating  as  the 
thoriam  in  thorianite. 

The  Radium  Standard. 

The  radium  emanation  obtained  on  dissolving  0-0907  gram 
of  North  Carolina  nraninite  (containing  76  per  cent  of  uranium) 
was  introduced  in  the  electroscope.     After  standing  for  about 
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three  lionrs,  the  rate  of  leak  of  the  electroscope  was  110  divi- 
sions per  ininiite.  Taking  3'4xiO~' gram  as  the  amount  of 
radium  in  equilibrium  with  one  gram  of  uranium,  the  amount 
of  radium  in  the  sample  was  2'34xl0"*  gram.  Approximately 
14  per  cent  of  the  radium  emanation  escapes  from  the  specimen 
of  (powdered) uraninite  taken  as  a  standard,*  and  therefore  the 
emanation  introduced  into  the  electroscope  was  in  equilibrium 
with  only  86  per  centof  2-34x10"' gram, or  20x10-' gram  of 
radium.  One  scale  division  per  minute  therefore  corresponded 
to  the  ionization  produced  by  the  emanation,  radium  A,  B, 
and  C,  in  equilibrium  with  l'82xlO-"  gram  of  radium. 

The  mean  of  several  measurements  of  the  activity  of  the 
radinm  emanation,  in  equilibrium  with  radium  A,  B,  and  C, 
contained  in  the  underground  air  was  five  scale  divisions  per 
minute.  The  total  amount  of  radium  emanation  present  in  the 
volume  of  nnderground  air  necessary  to  fill  the  electroscope 
was  therefore  equal  to  that  in  equilibrium  with  5Xl'82XlO~'* 
or  9'1X10~'°  gram  of  radium.  The  volume  of  the  ionization 
chamber  of  the  electroscope  was  3,800  cubic  centimeters  and 
therefore  each  cubic  centimeter  of  underground  air  contained 
radium  emanation  eqnivalent  to  that  in  equilibrium  with 
2'4xl0-"gram  of  radium.  Tiie  porosity  of  the  earth  was 
366  per  cent,  that  is  to  say  each  cubic  centimeter  of  earth  con- 
tained 0366  cubic  centimeter  of  air.  Therefore  the  amount 
of  radium  emanation  produced  by  one  cubic  centimeter  of  earth 
was  equal  to  2-4x10-"  times  0366  or  8-9x10"'*  gram  of  pure 
radium. 

DiaeuMion  of  RcsuUb. 
The  results  of  experiments  conducted  by  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent investigators  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  radio- 
active properties  of  the  normal  atmosphere  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth  are  due  to  the  presence  of  very  email  amounts  of  the 
emanations  of  radium  and  thorium  and  the  disintegration  pro- 
ducts of  these  substances.  It  is  necessary  to  assume  that  these 
emanarions  are  formed  by  thorium  and  radium  compounds  pres- 
ent in  the  solid  material  constituting  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  radium  emanation  because  of  its  relatively  slow  rate  of  dis- 
integration might  be  expected  to  reach  the  surface  by  diffusion 
from  considerable  deptlis  and  to  escape  from  the  mterior  of 
masses  of  rock  having  a  slight  porosity.  In  contrast  to  this, 
however,  the  thorium  emanation  disintegrates  so  rapidly  that 
the  process  of  diffusion  alone  is  insufficient  to  bring  any  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  this  to  the  surface,  except  from  the  upper- 
most layers  of  a  light  and  porous  earthy  covering.  It  is  in  the 
*  Bultwood,  this  Jonmal,  ziv,  381,  1908. 
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free  snrface  of  sueli  a  coveriDg  that  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  thorium  emanation  which  nltimatelj  enters  the 
atmosphere  must  originate,  and  its  dissetaination  through  the 
lower  strata  of  the  air  must  be  greatly  facilitated  by  winds 
and  other  air  currents. 

It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  tlie  actual  quantities  of  either 
emanation  which  can  obtain  access  to  the  free  atmosphere 
nnder  the  moat  favorable  conditions  of  exposure,  etc.,  will  be 
much  less  dependent  on  the  actual  amonnte  of  thorium  and 
radium  present  in  the  surface  materials  than  on  the  physical 
and  chemical  conditions  in  which  these  elements  exist  and 
which  determine  their  emanating  properties.  If  the  thorium 
and  radinm  are  in  the  form  of  compounds  which  permit  the 
escape  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  emanation  formed  within 
them,  their  contribution  to  the  local  atmospheric  radioactivity 
will  be  much  more  pronounced  than  that  of  much  larger  quan- 
tities of  the  parent  radioactive  elements  existing  in  a  non- 
emanating  form. 

Sand  and  earth  ctmsist  essentially  of  disintegrated  rock 
which  has  undergone  more  or  lees  chemical  decomposition. 
For  facilitating  tue  escape  of  the  emanations  the  aavsntage 
derived  from  the  mechanical  subdivision  alone  is  apparent. 
The  decrease  in  the  thorium  emanating  power  of  a  specimen  of 
earth  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  was  observed 
in  the  course  of  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper,  also 
justifies  the  assumption  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
thorium  emanation  which  escapes  originates  in  the  superficial 
coating  covering  the  separate  grains  of  the  specimen  of  sand 
examined.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable  tiiat  the  thorium 
in  this  surface  coating  exists  in  a  chemical  form  which  readily 
permits  the  escape  of  emanation. 

Since  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  land  areas  of  the 
globe  are  covered  with  soil  of  some  description,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  part  played  by  this  in  contributing  to  the  radioactive 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  much  greater  and 
much  more  iniportant  than  the  part  played  by  the  rocks  which 
underlie  it.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  radioactive  properties  of  the  soil  and  the  under- 
ground air  in  different  localities  will  afford  valuable  data  for 
explaining  the  differences  in  the  radioactivity  of  the  atmos- 
phere already  observed  in  certain  instances. 

As  the  average  of  results  of  measurements  conducted  during 

a  period  of  a  year  at  Montreal,  Eve*  found   the  amount  of 

radium  emanation  present  per  cubic  centimeter  of  atmospheric 

air  to  be  equivalent  to  that  in  equilibrium  with  6X10""  gram 

•Phi).  Mag.,  iTi.  632,  J908. 
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of  radium.  This  is  one  four-thoufiandth  the  amount  found  for 
underground  air  here  at  New  Haven.  The  average  of  Joly'e 
values*  for  the  thorinm  content  of  many  common  rocks  is 
approximately  ten  times  the  value  found  from  the  emanating 
power  for  the  tlioriura  content  of  the  earth  at  New  Haven, 
while  his  value  for  the  radium  content  is  about  one  hundred 
times  that  found  for  New  Haven  earth  by  the  method  employed 
in  this  paper. 

Summary. 

A  determination  has  been  made  of  the  amount  of  radium 
emanation  in  the  underground  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Sloane  Pbyeical  Laboratory.  It  was  found  that  one  cubic  cen- 
timeter of  underground  air  contains  radium  enmnation  eqnal 
to  the  amount  in  equilibrium  with  2'4xl0""  gram  of  radium. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  production,  per  cubic  centimeter  of 
eartJi,  of  radium  emanation  in  equilibrium  with  S'SXll""  gram 
of  radium. 

A  method  has  been  devised  by  which  the  amount  of  thorium 
emanation  present  in  underground  air  can  be  directly  measured 
in  an  electroscope  and  compared  witli  the  emanation  evolved 
by  a  known  weight  of  thorium  salt.  In  this  manner  it  was 
found  that  the  earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Laboratory 
emits  per  cubic  centimeter  thonum  emanation  equivalent  to 
that  produced  by  1-35x10"'  gram  of  thorium  under  the  stand- 
ard conditions. 

The  important  bearing  of  the  emanating  power  of  tbe  soil 
on  the  radioactive  properties  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  diSerent 
localities  has  been  pomted  out,  and  a  method  has  been  Eiig- 
gestod  by  which  the  emanating  power  of  the  soil  and  the 
radioactive  character  of  the  underground  air  can  be  determined 
in  any  given  locality. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  very  great  indebted- 
ness to  Professor  B.  B.  Boltwood,  and  express  ray  thanks  for 
his  assistance  and  advice. 
Sloane  Physical  I<aboratory,  May,  IHll. 
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Aht.  XX. — On  the  Mineralisation  of  the  Gold-bearing 
Lode  of  Passagem,  Minaa  Geraes,  Brazil;  by  Okvillb  A. 
Derby. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Zeitaehrift  fur  prakiiBche 
Gtologie  for  Oct.,  1898,  on  the  gold-beariag  lode  of  the  Passa- 

fira  mine  near  Ouro  Preto,  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  Dr. 
agene  Hiissak  concluded  from  a  detailed  mineralogical  and 
petrographical  study  of  the  contents  of  tlie  lode  and  of  the 
immediately  adjacent  portions  of  the  country  rock,  that  it  is  of 
eruptive  origin  representing  the  ultra-acid  phase  of  a  pegma- 
titic  apophysis  from  a  neighboring  mass  of  granite.  Since  the 
lode  is,  in  all  essential  respects,  a  typical  quartz-pyrite  one, 
this  conclusion  lias  attracted  considerable  attention  on  account 
of  its  bearing  on  the  general  question  of  the  genesis  of  ore- 
bearing  bodies  of  this  character. 

With  regard  to  the  metalliferous  portion  of  the  lode  (the  ore 
proper,  consisting  of  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of 
arsenical,  magnetic  and  common  pyrites  with  traces  of  various 
other  sulphides,  associated  with  a  large  amount  of  tourmaline) 
Hnssak  expressed  somewhat  reservedly  the  opinion  that  it 
should  be  classed  among  the  primary  constituents  of  the 
lode.  This  opinion  was  based  on  the  constant  and  character- 
istic association  of  the  metallic  sulphides  with  the  tourmaline, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  contact  mineral  and  thus  practically 
conlemporaneons  with  the  intrusion  of  the  granitic  apophysis. 
A  line  suite  of  specimens  recently  presented  to  the  Geological 
Service  of  Brazil  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Bcnsusan,  the  able  super- 
intendent of  the  mine  who  is  always  on  the  alert  for  new 
developments  that  promise  to  be  of  scientific  interest,  sug- 
gested the  hypothesis  that  the  lode  might  possibly  have  become 
mineralized  by  an  introduction  of  sulphides  and  tourmaliue 
subsequent  to  its  formation ;  and  to  gather  additional  evidence 
on  this  important  point,  an  examination  in  situ  of  a  recently 
opened  section  of  the  mine  that  revealed  certain  features  not 
hitherto  observed,  was  made  by  Mr.  Jorge  Ferraz  of  the  staff 
of  the  Geological  Service. 

A  drift  now  being  driven  through  sterile  quartz  in  search  of 
an  ore  shoot,  begins  to  show  on  one  of  the  walla  and  in  the 
heading  a  beginning  of  mineralization  in  the  form  of  small 
patches  and  streaks  of  massive  tourmalinized  quartz  accompa- 
nied by  a  small  amount  of  arsenopyrite.  and  at  the  same  time  a 
porphyritic  appearance  due  to  isolated  polyhedral  inclusions 
of  a  greenish  mineral  sharply  defined  in  a  white  or  black 
gronndmass  according  as  they  occur  in  the  sterile  or  in  the 
Am.  Joub,  Sci.— Fodrtb  Sbkies,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  189.— SEPTSHBitt,  1011. 
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mineralized  portion  of  the  lode.  The  occurrence  (see  fig.  2), 
in  the  brokeo-down  material,  of  pieces  of  stratitied  qaartzite 
shows  that  the  wall  of  the  drift  must  be  in  close  proximity  to 
the  contact  of  the  lode  with  the  country  rock,  although  the 
plane  of  contact  is  not  yet  clearly  exposed  in  the  working. 
This  circumstance  suggests  that  the  inclusions  may  possibly 
represent  a  contact  mineral  developed  locally  in  the  marginal 
zone  of  the  lode,  rather  than  an  original  constituent,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  tlie  present  study  this  question  is  immaterial. 

The  accompanying  figures  present,  about  half  natural  size, 
four  of  tlie  most  significant  slabs  of  the  lode  rock  that  came  to 


hand.  No  1  is  a  mass  of  typical  glassy  vein  quartz  studded 
with  inctuEioue  which  in  part  show  sharp  cut  crystalline  out- 
lines, while  fig.  2  shows  a  corresponding  part  in  the  central 
zone  (B),  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  zone  (A)  of  country  rock 
and  on  the  other  by  a  zone  (C)  of  higjily  tourmalinized  quartz 
with  a  certain  admixture  of  pyrites. 

The  inclusions  consist  of  sericitie  mica,  in  place  qnite 
coareely  crystalline,  in  milky  white  flakes  (as  in  the  central  and 
left  portions  of  the  one  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  border  of 
fig.  1),  but  for  the  part  in  cryptocrystalline  masses  of  a  light 
greenish  color.  In  places  the  characteristic  luster  and  cleav- 
age of  an  original  fcldspathic  mineral  are  preserved,  but  for 
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the  most  part  even  in  tlieee  cases  the  microscope  reveals  only 
a  micaceous  aggregate  which  treatment  with  the  acid  shows  to 
be  heavily  charged  with  calcite.  A  single  inclusion  only  (3  in 
fig.  2)  amongst  the  score  or  more  examined  retains  the  feldspar 
substance  iu  a  sufficiently  fresli  condition  to  permit  of  a  satis- 
factory microscopic  and  chemical  examination.  The  micro- 
scopic sections  show  in  great  perfection  the  characteristic 
twinning  bands  of  a  plagioclasc  feldspar  with  an  extinction 
angle  indicative  of  a  nearly  normal  oligoclase,  and  an  approxi- 
mate analysis  confirms  this  reference,  as  does  also  the  external 


form,  since  with  careful  work  many  of  these  inclusions  can  be 
completely  detached  from  the  matrix  in  ideally  sharp-cut  crys- 
tals. 

These  inclusions  are,  therefore,  original  feldspars  that  have 
become  sericiticized  by  some  agency  that  has  reached  them 
through  an  apparently  impervious  involucre  of  dense  vein 
(jnartz.  In  their  immediate  vicinity  the  quartz  shows  Assures 
large  and  small,  filled  with  tonrmaline  and  pyrites  which  have 
evidently  been  introduced  by  solutions,  or  gases,  carrying  boron, 
snlphor  and  arsenic  along  with  iron  and,  rarely,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  bismuth,  lead  and  probably  tellurium,  A  relation 
between  the  two  phenomena  of  the  sericitization  of  the  feld- 
spar and  the  mineralization  of  the  lode,  with  boron  and 
solphur  compounds,  is  at  once  suggested  and  fortunately  defi- 
nite evidence  on  this  point  is  at  hand. 
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The  almost  absolutely  fresh  feldspar  crystal  (3)  in  fig.  2 
lying  in  the  quartz  band  B  is,  on  the  face  photographed,  com- 
pletely Burronnded  with  quartz  free  from  tourmaline  and 
pyrite,  in  a  zone  of  the  width  of  two  centimeters  or  more, 
while  at  the  back  of  the  block  scattered  crystals  of  these  min- 
erals can  be  traced  up  to  its  margin,  and  here  a  portion  of  the 
crystal  shows  incipient  sericitization.  Its  neighbor  2  is  still 
comparatively  fresh,  while  1,  which  abuts  directly  on  a  strongly 
mineralized  part  of  zone  (7,  is  so  complelcly  altered  that  all 
traces  of  the  original  cleavages  have  been  obliterated.  In 
many   cases   it   is  clear  that  the  mineralizing  agent  has  only 


reached  one  face  of  the  feldspar  crystal  and  that  this  contact 
has  been  sufficient  to  effect  the  alteration  of  the  latter.  This 
is  well  shown  in  fig.  1  in  the  ease  of  the  two  grouped  crystals 
at  the  middle  of  the  upper  margin  in  which  narrow  bands 
of  pyrites  (distinctly  seen  in  photograph)  are  interposed 
between  the  two  feldspar  individuals  and  between  the  left- 
hand  one  and  the  quartz,  while  at  the  right  the  contact 
between  the  qnartz  and  the  inclusion  is  perfect.  All  the  other 
inclusions  on  this  slab  show  the  same  phenomena  of  a  narrow, 
almost  linear,  mineralized  strip  (with  pyrite  predominant  over 
tourmaline)  along  one  face  and  a  sharp  cut  contact  with  the 
quartz  on  the  others.  Evidently  the  minei-alizing  agent 
entered  through  small  fissures  which,  on  meeting  a  feldspar 
crystal,  passed  along  one  of  its  faces,  which,  in  tlie  case  of  all 
those  shown  in  fig.  1,  was  always  on  the  same  (left)  side. 
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The  specimen  represented  in  fig.  3  exhibits  Bome  other  phases 
of  the  mineralization  process.     The  fissures  of  the  fractnred 

Saartz-fcldspar  rock  are  here  of  considerable  width  and  the 
Uins  is  exclusively  of  tourmaline  with  only  here  and  there  a 
smair  isolated  crj?stal  of  pyrite,  of  which  not  more  than  a 
dozen  can  be  counted  on  the  considerable  surface  here  shown. 
The  feldspar  is  corapletelj  sericitized  and  it  is  thns  clear  that 
this  effect  was  produced  by  the  agent  that  introduced  the 
tourmaline  rather  than  the  one  that  brought  in  the  metallic 
sulphides.  It  is  also  evident  that  two  distinct  agents  were 
involved  and  that,  in  places  at  least,  these  acted  quite  independ- 
ently one  from  the  other.     In  the  lower  part  of  this  specimen 


the  tourmaline  has  a  small  admixture  of  granular  quartz  giv- 
ing  a  friable  tourmalinfela  with  a  slight  development  of  a 
schistose  structure.  Elsewhere  on  this  and  the  other  speci- 
mens fignred,  the  vein  quartz  is  impregnated  with  tourmaline, 
giving,  as  Hussak  has  already  remarked,  a  massive  rock  resem- 
bling the  luxullianite  of  Cornwall. 

The  block  of  ore  represented  in  fig,  4  shows  a  mass  of  dis- 
tinctly schistose  tourmalhifeh  charged  witJi  ai-senopyrite  (white 
in  the  figure)  which  clearly  fills  fractures  along  planes  of 
Echistosity,  and  across  the  intervening  plates  of  rock.  This 
case  completes  the  evidence,  suji^esteaby  iigs.  2  and  3,  of  the 
independence  of  the  tourmalinization  and  the  sulphuritization 
of  the  original  vein  rock,  and  shows  that  the  former  process 
preceded  the  latter.  Other  specimens  showing  larger  iissures 
filled  with  a  somewhat  spongy  mass  of  a  granular  arsenopyrite 
have  scattered  needles  of  tourmaline  with  every  appearance  of 
having   been    formed   in  situ,   so  that  it  is  tolerably  certain 
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that  the  sulphide  invasion  took  place  before  the  complete 
ceBsation  of  the  formation  of  tourmaline. 

A  partial  analj'sis  of  one  of  the  sericitic  masses,  made  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  eonstitnents  that  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  orif;inal  feldspar  crystal,  ^ve  4'1+^  of  com- 
bined water,  ^'\')r  of  carbonic  acid  {combined  with  lime  bb 
calcite)  and  distinct  traces  of  dnorine,  and  it  is  thns  evident 
that  these  elements  played  a  part  in  the  tourmalinizatioii  of 
the  original  pegmatitic  vein  and  in  the  alteration  of  its  felds- 
patliic  contents. 

The  Passagem  lode  thns  presents  evidence  of  three  distinct 
processes  of  tilling,  and  the  succession  of  events  in  its  forma- 
tion may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First — An  extensive  fissure  opened  by  stress  along  (above, 
below  and  across)  a  bed  of  brittle  rock  (quartzite)  enclosed 
between  more  tenacions  schists,  was  closed  by  an  invasion  of 

1)egmatite  nmning  off  into  clear  quartz.  At  this  stage  th^ 
ode  contained  only  the  minerals  characteristic  of  a  granite 
magma  such  as  is  represented  in  the  neighborhood  by  a  boss 
of  granite ;  or,  possibly,  some  others  tliat  may  have  been 
formed  near  the  contact  through  reactions  with  the  country 
rock. 

Second — A  subsequent  stress,  acting  in  substantially  the 
same  place  and  manner  as  the  first,  fractured  this  pcgniatitic 
quartz,  rendering  it  accessible  to  a  pnenmatolitic  action  charac- 
terized  by  silica,  boron,  water  vapor,  carbonic  acid  and  fluorine 
("after  effect"  of  the  granitic  eruption  !),  which  filled  its  fis- 
sures witli  tounnaline,  sericitieized  the  feldspar  of  the  pegma- 
tite wherever  fissures,  often  quite  minute,  permitted  access  to 
it,  and  probably  produced  the  characteristic  contact  phenom- 
ena noted  by  Ilnssak. 

Third — A  third  sti-ess,  coming  near  the  end  of  the  second 
phase  of  the  lode,  fractured  the  tourmaline  filling  and  gave 
acccbs  to  a  pnenmatolitic  action  characterized  by  sulphur, 
arsenic,  metallic  oxides  and  metals  (gold  and  silver),  which 
filled  the  fissures  of  the  lode,  invading  to  some  extent  its  pre- 
existing portions,  and  probably  also  some  of  ths  adjacent  and 
enclosed  country  rock. 
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Art.  XXI. — A  Rotable  Brazilian   Diamond f-  by  Obtille 
A.  Derby. 

A  DIAMOND  of  large  size  and  of  certain  interesting  peculiar- 
ities of  form  and  surface  recently  appeared  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
from  tbe  river  Bagagem  district,  in  the  soutliwestero  part  of 
the  state  of  Minas  tieraee,  in  the  headwater  region  of  tlie  river 
Parana.  This  district,  in  whicii  diamonds  were  lirst  discovered 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  became  famous  in  1853 
through  tlte  finding  of  a  stone  that  took  tbe  name  of  Star  of 
tbe  South  and  which  is  until  to-day  tbe  largest  well  authen- 
ticated diamond  Isnown  from  Brazil,  Its  weight  in  the  rough 
is  given  as  52'276  grams,  or  254J  Paris  carats  (  =  255  inter- 
national carats).  It  was  found  in  or  near  the  river  Bagagem,  a 
few  kilometers  below  the  town  of  tbe  same  name,  and  a  few 
months  later  and  in  about  tbe  same  place  a  second  large  stone, 
known  as  the  Dresden  diamond,  was  found  which  weighed  in 
tbe  rough  119'5  carats  or  2ill72  grams.  The  present 
stone,  to  which  tbe  name  of  Eetrella  de  Minas  (Star  of  Minae) 
bas  been  given  and  which  weighs  35'8754  grams  (175  inter- 
national carats  of  205  milligrams),  is  reported  to  have  come  from 
or  near  tlie  same  spot.* 

Tbe  shape  and  size  of  tbe  present  stone  could  be  very  ap- 
proximately represented  hy  (|uartenng  an  elliptical  rubber  ball 
representing   a  medium-sized  hen's  egg,  and  then   distorting 

"  The  npper  Parand  diamond  field  nod  the  neighboring  one  of  the  river 
Ahaete  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pBTnni-Sfio  Francisco  watershed  are  Ihe 
only  ones  in  Brazil  that  have  afforded  diamonds  ot  over  HH)  carats  weight. 
In  the  older  Diamantina  field,  which  has  been  worked  continnonBlj  since 
1728,  a  stone  of  an  oitaivi  lao  eighth  ot  nn  oanee,  the  most  freqaently  need 
Portngaese  onit  for  precions  metals  and  sConea)  was  considered  anch  a  rarity 
that  in  the  days  of  slave  labor  liberty  was  given  to  the  finder.  Apparently 
only  some  scores,  or  at  most  a  few  hundreds,  of  snch  atones  were  fonnd  in 
tbls  field,  and  tboee  of  a  weight  of  50  to  100  carats  can  be  coaoted  on  the 
fingers.  The  same  is  the  ease  in  the  prodnctive  Bahia  field,  in  which,  how- 
ever, black  diamonds  or  Carbonadot  of  hundreds  and  even  tboosande  of 
carats  (Ihe  largest  known  weighed  8146  carats  or  about  130  carata  more  than 
the  famoOB  Callinan  diamond)  appear.  According  to  informatioD  that  is 
considered  reliable,  the  largest  diamond  ever  fonnd  in  Brazil  was  destroyed 
in  19U6  by  the  stupid  aledge  and  anvil  teat  for  hardness.  It  was  fonnd  in 
tbe  river  VerJMimo  district  in  sonthem  Oovaz  adjacent  to  the  Bagagem 
district  and  la  reported  to  hare  heen  of  a\iont  the  size  and  shape  of  an 
ordinary  tnatchboi,  that  is  to  say  a  parallel opipidon  of  60]30]1S  milli- 
metera.  On  thia  basis  its  weight  was  calculated  as  over  UK)  carats,  or 
roughly  between  two  and  three  times  that  of  the  Star  of  the  Sontb.  A 
parcel  of  powder  and  fragments  which  one  of  the  interested  parties  had 
saved  as  his  share  was  shown  me  by  a  local  lapidary  who  had  taken  pains  to 
gather  reliable  information  regarding  the  matter.  The  parcel  when  pnr- 
cbaaed  by  him  contained  something  over  100  carats  and  from  the  largest 
fragment  he  cnt  a  atone  of  D  carats. 
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one  of  tlie  pieces  in  snch  a  way  as  to  produce  an  obtuse  ridge 
extending  diagonally  across  the  curved  face  from  end  to  end, 
but  witliout  distorting,  except  in  shape,  the  two  plane  faces. 
The  accompanying  iigures,  all  of  natural  size,  represent  very 
accurately,  in  Sos,  1  and  2,  the  two  plane  faces;  bat,  owing  to 
light  effects,  the  curved  faces  shown  in  Nos.  3  and  4  present 
an  appearance  of  being  made  up  of  subordinate  faces  (sugges- 


tive of  distorted  dodecaliedral  crystallographic  planes)  that  do 
not  appear  on  the  stone  itself. 

Greatest  length 38""° 

"        width 32"° 

"         height 23°" 

As  is  well  shown  in  these  figures,  all  the  faces,  both  plane 
and  curved,  are  covered  by  sharp-cut  lines  and  depressions 
similar  to  those  produced  by  etetiing,  though  in  this  case  it 
seems  much  more  probable  that  tliey  are  features  of  crystal- 
line growth.  The  large  semi-circular  depression  in  the  middle 
of  the  base  line  of  tig.  1  is,  however,  an  artificial  fracture  due 
to  a  blow  that  raised  a  thiu  scale  along  a  plane  of  octahedral 
cleavage   characteristic   of   the   mineral.     The  small  cleava^ 
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face  thus  produced  is  parallel  to  the  main  face  and  to  several 
subordinate  plat  form-like  faces  that  rise  above  its  general  sur- 
face. The  face  shown  in  fig.  2  also  shows,  with  still  greater 
distinctness,  several  parallel  platforms  as  well  as  a  sharply 
defined  pit  with  coarsely  ridged  walls,  suggestive  of  an  external 
mould  of  the  point  of  an  octahedral  diamond  crystal  of  the  size 
of  about  a  carat. 

According  to  the  description  and  figures  given  by  Dufrenoy* 
the  Star  of  the  South  was  in  the  rongh  a  semi-ellipse  and 
thus  strikingly  similar  in  general  form  to  the  present  stoncf 
It  is  also  on  record  that  the  original  form  of  the  Dresden  stone 
was  sneh  that  it  suggested  the  liypothesis  that  it  and  the  Star 
of  the  South  were  cleavage  fragments  of  an  original  elliptical 
(distorted  dodecahedral)  unit.  It  is  thus  highly  probable  that 
the  three  stones,  representing  a  limited  area  of  diamond-bear- 
ing ground,  were  characterized  by  a  quite  similar  original 
shape,  that  is  to  say,  a  vaguely  defined  combination  of  curved 
faces  constituting  a  dome  rising  from  a  plane  face.  In  the 
case  of  the  stone  here  noted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ideal  dome  is  cut  away  by  a  second  plane  face,  and  judging 
from  No.  2  of  Dofrenoy's  figures,  this  was  also  the  case  with 
the  Star  of  the  South,  "Without entering  into  crystallographic 
considerations,  a  comparison  may  be  suggested  with  fig.  7,  pi.  1, 
of  Kose  and  Sadebeck's  memoir  on  flie  crystallization  of  the 
diamond,:}  which  represents  a  dome-shaped  diamond  with 
a  flat  base  which  is  interpreted  as  a  case  of  hemimorphism. 

An  interesting  question,  which  must,  however,  be  left  to 
cry stallograp hers,  arises  as  to  the  significance  to  be  given  to  the 

Slane  faces  and  to  the  surface  markings  of  this  diamond.  The 
rst  and  most  natural  impression  is  that  the  plane  faces  are 
cleavage  planes,  and  the  fact  that  a  small  artificial  fracture 
shows  that  one  of  them  is  strictly  parallel  to  an  octahedral 
cleavage  seems  to  confirm  this  view.  In  this  case,  liowever, 
they  represent  a  superinduced  feature,  and  the  superficial 
markings  on  them  must  also  be  posterior  to  the  formation  of 
the   crystal   and    thus   can   only    be   attributed  to  etcliing;  a 

Srocess  which  is  diffleultly  conceivable  in  the  case  of  the 
iamond.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  markings  are  an  original 
(growth)  feature,  the  plane  faces  must  also  be  original,  since 
the  markings  on  them  must  have  been  produced  at  the  same 
time  as  on  the  curved  faces.     In  the  Star  of  the  South,  which 

•  Traits  de  minernlogie,  2d  ed.,  vol.  2,  p.  95,  pi.  225,  figs.  I,  2  et  3. 

fit  la  to  be  BtroDgly  anspected  thac  the  abarply  defined  dodecahedral 
(aces  ahown  in  Dnfreuoj's  fignrea  1  and  2  are  the  cry»tallographer'H  iuter- 
pretation  at  each  obscure  indicHtioaa  of  crystalline  faces  aa  are  seen  on  otir 
%nrea  2  and  3,  and  thus  might  receive  a  materiallf  diSereut  icterpretatioii 
from  another  observer. 

X  Abb.  d.  K.  Akad.  d.  Wissenach.  in  Berlin  18T6. 
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according  to  his  description  had  everywhere  a  chagrine  sur- 
face, Dufrenoy  thought  that  evidence  of  adhesion  to  a  matrix 
was  to  be  found  on  a  part  of  the  flat  face,  but  in  view  of  the 
present  Btone  this  explanation  ie  evidently  inapplicable. 
Equally  inapplicable  seeme  to  be  the  explanation  of  such 
features  as  the  pit  shown  in  tig.  2  (three  such  are  reported  on 
the  Star  of  the  South)  as  due  to  the  imprint  of  smaller 
diamonds  whicli  have  fallen  away.  It  ia  for  crystallographers 
to  say  if  the  hypothesis  of  hemiinorphism  above  suggested  is 
admissible  or  not  to  such  dome-shaped  diamonds  as  are  here 
discussed  and  perhaps  also  to  the  gi'eat  Jagersfontein  and  Cul- 
linan  stones  as  well. 
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Aet.  XXII. — Association  of  HultU  and  Cyanite  from  a 
New  Locality;*  by  Thomab  L.  "Watson  and  Joel  H. 
Watkins. 

Tntroductloti, 

The  occurrence  of  rntile  in  association  with  cyanite  is  known 
from  a  nnraber  of  localities  in  tins  and  foreign  countries,!  but 
the  Uteratore  contains  scarcely  more  than  the  mere  statement 
that  the  two  minerals  are  observed  in  association.  The  known 
localities  in  the  United  States  in  which  rutile  and  ejanite 
occnr  toji^ther  are  Graves  Mountain,  Lincoln  Connty,  Georgia, 
and  Orowder  and  Clubb  monntains,  Gaston  County,  North 
Carolina.  The  European  localities  include  Hnrrsjijberjj  and 
Dicksbere,  Sweden,  and  near  Petschan,  Bohemia,  In  Brazil, 
Derby*  naa  described  a  cyanite  schist  occurring  at  Serro  do 
Gigante  composed  mainly  of  cyanite,  chlorite,  sericite,  quartz, 
and  rutile,  with  an  analysis  by  Hillebrand,  which  shows  4*93 
per  cent  TiO,.  The  occurrence  of  rutile  in  these  localities  is 
of  more  scientific  interest  than  of  commercial  value. 

This  paper  describes  briefly  field  observations  made  in  a 
small  area  of  metamorpbic  crystalline  rocks,  containing  rutile 
and  cyanite  in  intimate  association,  and  results  of  microscopic 
study  of  thin  sections  of  specimens  collected  from  the  area. 
The  area  lies  12  miles  northwest  of  Charlotte  Courthouse,  in 
the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Charlotte  County,  Virginia, 
The  chief  object  of  these  notes  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
mode  of  occurrence  and  relations  of  rutile  and  cyanite  in  this 
locality,  and  to  note  the  manner  of  alteration  of  the  cyanite, 
which  is  pronounced  and  we  believe  of  interest.  Cyanite  is 
more  abundant  than  rutile,  and  the  latter  is  only  of  scientific 
interest  in  the  Charlotte  County  area. 

JOithologic  Characters. 
The  accompanying  map,  fig.  1,  comprises  a  very  small  area 
in  the  extensive  belt  of  metamorphic  crystalline  schists,  desig- 
nated pre-Cambrian  in  age  on  the  recent  geologic  map§  of 
Virginia.  Within  the  area  mapped  two  types  of  the  schist  are 
recognized  in  their  principal  difl^erentiated  parts,  but  are 
regarded  as  probable  variations  of  a  single  type,  since  they 
appear  to  grade  into  each  other  in  the  field,  and  with  the  excep- 

*  The  discover;  of  rntile  in  the  area  described  Id  this  article  was  made  bj 
the  junior  snthor,  who  has  anpplied  the  field  notee  and  map. 

f  Dana,  E.  S.  A  Sjstem  of  Mineralogy,  IBOO,  pp.  501,  709.  Hintu,  C. 
Handbnch  dsr  Hineralogie,  lUOQ,  p.  l.'iOS ;  190T,  pp.  1617-1619. 

1  Derby,  O.  A.     This  Jonnial,  vol.  vii,  p.  343,  1S99. 

g  Qeological  map  of  Virginia.     Virgioin  Geological  iurvey,  1911. 
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tion  of  cyanite  the  principal  minerals  are  the  same  in  both. 
The  rocks  have  a  sti-ike  of  N.  30°  E.  and  an  average  dip  of 
abont  45°  southeast,  becoming  vertical  in  places.     -No  igneous 


Mica  schist  Cyanite  schist  Gamefschist      ^iitile 
Scale  - 1  Mile 

Fig.  1.     Map  of  mtilecfBDite  area,  Charlotte  Connty,  Vii|(iDis, 
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rocks  are  found  within  the  area,  and  it  is  distant  abont  15 
miles  from  the  exposed  western  margin  of  the  granite  and 
granite-gneiss  belt.  From  tiie  composition  and  texture  of  tlie 
echists  it  ie  inferred  they  were  derived  from  original  siliceous 
and  argillaceons  sediments  nnder  ananiorphic  conditions. 

The  principal  rock  tvpe  is  a  thinly  foliated  qnartz-sericite 
schist  of  light  color  when  fresh  and  of  medinm  coarse  grain. 
It  is  composed  of  qnartz  and  sericite  as  essential  minerals, 
with  occasional  grains  of  rutile  and  other  accessory  minerals  as 
microscopic  inclusions.  Thin  sections  show  grarmlation  and 
optical  aisturbance  of  tlie  quartz,  the  former  (grannlation) 
being  pronounced  in  the  hand  specimens. 

The  second  rock  type  is  a  cyanite  schist  of  variable  texture 
according  to  whether  quartz  or  cyanite  predominates.  Some 
specimens  show  a  fine-granular  nearly  white  rock  composed 
almost  entirely  of  sugary  quartz,  with  occasional  cyanite  and 
sericite.  The  other  extreme  is  represented  by  a  coarse  aggre- 
gate of  greenish  cyanite  in  fiat  prismatic  individuals  measuring 
2  inches  long  by  j  inch  wide,  and  containing  but  little  quartz. 
Between  these  two  extremes  many  gradations  are  traceable. 
The  principal  minerals  are  quartz,  cyanite,  and  sericite,  with  a 
goodly  sprmkling  of  rutile  in  places.  Under  the  microscope 
uie  effects  of  dynamo-metamorphism  are  shown  tn  granulation, 
fractures,  and  optical  disturbance  of  the  quartz.  Cyanite 
occurs  in  prismatic  form  having  good  cleavage  development 
parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  contains  some  inclusions.  It 
IS  distributed  irregularly  through  the  rock  and  at  times  forms 
the  dominant  mineral,  ranging  in  size  up  to  2  inches  long  and 
from  green  and  blue  to  colorless.  Rutile  as  grains  and  crys- 
tals occurs  with  few  exceptions  in  the  substance  of  both 
cyanite  and  quartz.  Black  tourmaline  and  garnet  are  noted  in 
places. 

R».tiU. 
The  principal  occurrence  of  rutile  is  in  the  cyanite  schist 
although  occasional  grains  are  observed  as  microscopic  inclu- 
sions in  the  quartz-sericite  schist.  The  rutile  is  frequently 
observed  megascopically  aa  minute  grains  in  the  hard  rock 
and  in  the  sands  aerived  from  the  decay  of  the  schists.  It  is 
red  to  reddish  bi-own  in  color,  very  faintly  pleoehroic,  and  the 
larger  grains  sometimes  show  cleavage.  It  is  quite  generally 
fresh  and  very  seldom  shows  incipient  alteration  peripherally 
to  leucoxene.  It  is  associated  with  both  quartz  and  cyanite, 
more  often  with  the  latter,  in  euhedral  and  anhedral  crystals, 
single  and  twinned,  and  sometimes  in  aggregates.  In  several 
thin  sections  the  rutile  appeared  to  be  as  abundant  in  the 
qnartz  as  in  the  cyanite. 
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Microscopically   the  nitile   ie  usually   iuclosed   in  the   aub- 
Etance  of  the  cyanite  and  to  some  extent  in  the  quartz,  without 


Fia.  %.  PhotumicrofCT&ph  of  cynDite  ehowmg  icclnsioiiB  of  mtile  crystals 
(in  black).  Ocber  occasional  light-colored  inclosionB  are  ihowB.  FrBCtare 
and  cleavage  in  the  cyanite  are  indicated.     Uagnifled  105  diameters. 

orieiitatioTi.     It  is  sometimes  observed  foi-med  along  the  bonnd- 
aries  of  the  cyanite  and  qnartz,  frequently  cutting  into  their 
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Babfitance ;  along  cleavage  directions  in  the  c^'anite ;  and  occa- 
sionally along  irregular  fractures,  but  in  the  latter  case  the 
fracture  in  the  cvanite  sometimes  passes  through  the  larger 
grains  of  rutile,  indicating  that  the  rntile  formed  prior  to  the 
fracturing  of  the  cyanite.  The  relations  of  the  rutile  to  the 
cjanite  and  quartz  are  such  as  to  preclude  its  formation  subse- 
quent to  that  of   the  associated  minerals,  cyanite  and  quartz 


foliu.     lucln- 

(figs.  2  and  3).  Figure  3  is  a  microphotograph  showing 
rutile  inclosed  in  secondary  muscovite  derived  from  the  altera- 
tion of  cyanite,  without  change  of  the  rutile  in  the  original 
mineral  cyanite, 

Cyanite. 

Cyanite,  in  the  schist  described   above,  ranges   in    amount 

from  a  predominant  to  a  very  subordinate  constituent,  in  size 
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ap  to  2  iiicbee  long  and  i  inch  wide,  and  from  colorless  to 
grecD  and  blue.  It  is  in  long  bladed  and  coarsely  columnar 
cryetaU,  flattened  parallel  to  100,  and  without  terminal  planes. 
Fractures  cn>B6ing  the  longer  directions  of  the  crystals  (100) 
are  rather  conimoD. 

The  cyanite  is  colorless  in  the  thin  sections  but  in  some  of 
the  BtroDgly  colored  individnals  weak  pleocliroism  (colorless  to 
faint  blue)  is  noticeable.  Cleavage  parallel  to  100  is  nsnallv 
well  developed  and  is  sometimes  observed  parallel  to  010.  ft 
contains  inclusions  of  quartz,  rutile,  and  some  feldspar  (?),  suffi- 
ciently large  and  conspicuous  as  to  give  a  micropoikilttic  tex- 
tnre  to  the  eyanite. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  eyanite  is  its  alteration 
to  muscovite.  Some  specimens  of  a  coarse  aggregate  of 
columnar  individuals  of  deep  green  color  are  easily  scratched 
with  the  knife  and  on  close  examination  are  seen  to  be  composed 
mostly  of  scales  and  shreds  of  muscovite.  Other  specimens 
show  the  alteration  to  be  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
much  deep  red  to  yellowish-brown  iron  oxide.  Thin  sections 
under  the  microscope  indicate  an  aggregate  of  muBCOvite 
elireds,  discolored  from  iron   oxide,  and  sometimes   inclosing 

f rains  of  rutile  which  show  little  or  no  alteration  (fig.  3). 
he  early  stages  of  alteration  progress  partly  along  cleavage 
and  fracture  directions,  indicated  usually  by  a  somewliat  darker 
color  along  these  directions. 

The  literature  contains  a  few  references  to  the  alteration  of 
eyanite.  Among  the  more  recent  ones  are  Van  Hise*  and 
Dana,  +  who  remark  that  eyanite  alters  to  muscovite  (damourite) 
and  talc  (steatite).  Clarke  J  says  the  reported  alteration  of 
eyanite  to  talc  and  steatite  is  most  questionable,  and  remarks 
tfiat  probably  a  compact  muscovite  (daraonrite)  has  been  mis- 
taken for  talc.  The  reactions  involved  in  the  change  of 
eyanite  to  muscovite  (damourite)  are  those  of  hydration  and 
are  therefore  characteristic  of  the  zone  of  katamorphism.^ 

Genesis. 

The  mineral  association  in  the  area  described  is  one  of 
quartz  and  sericite  with  the  heavy  minerals  eyanite,  some 
rutile,  and  less  tourmaline  and  garnet.  Van  Hise  jj  has  pointed 
out  that  the  conditions  favorable  for  the  development  of  gar- 

•  Tan  Hi»e,  C.  B.  A  Treatise  on  Uetumorphisin,  Mono,  xlvii,  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Snn-ey,  pp.  318-319, 1904. 

t  Dana,  E.  S.     A  System  of  Mineralogy,  p.  501,  1900. 

t  Clarke,  F.   W.     Bull.  330,  U.  S.  Goological  Snrvey,  p.  538  (footnote). 
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net,  cjanite,  tourmaline,  and  other  heavj"  metamorpbic  minerals 
are  heat,  moisture,  and  high  pressure;  that  they  are  produced 
by  processes  of  silication,  and  are  formed  normally  in  the  zone 
of  anamorphism,  Emmons*  adds  rutile  to  the  list  of  those 
minerals  sometiraes  formed  under  conditions  of  dynamic 
regional  metamorphism.  Following  Emmons  f  and  Lind- 
gren^  in  the  genetic  classitication  of  minerals,  gsmet,  rutile,  and 
tourmaline  are  regarded  as  occurring  under  igneous  conditions, 
in  pegmatite  veins,  in  contact  metamorphic  deposits,  in  deep 
vein  zones,  and  under  conditions  of  dynamic  regional  meta- 
morphism. Cyanite  is  not  known  to  occur  as  a  pyrogenetic 
mineral  nor  as  a  product  of  the  deep  vein  zones.  In  the  area 
described  cyanite  is  regarded  as  having  formed  contemporane- 
ous with  the  metamorphism  of  the  rocks. 

The  rocks  of  the  small  area  described  are  metamorphic  crys- 
talline schists  derived  from  original  sediments  under  anamor- 
phic  conditions  and  the  area  so  far  as  known  is  removed  from 
igDeouB  rocks  and  therefore  from  igneous  contact  positions. 
Pegmatites  and  veins  are  not  known  to  occur.  The  heavy 
metamotphic  minerals  are  regarded,  therefore,  as  having  been 
produced  under  conditions  of  dynamic  regional  metamorphism. 


*  Emmons,  W.  H.     Economic  Qaology,  vol,  iii,  p.  631, 1007. 

t  Emmoni,  W.  H.     Ibid.,  pp.  619.  flll,  623. 

%  Lindgren,  Waldemor.     Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  132-195,  1906. 


Am.  Jocr.  Sci.— Fourth Sbbms,  Vol.  XXXn,  No.  189.— Sbptbmber,  19X1. 
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Aet.  XXIII. — SevenUi  Paper  on  the  Heat  of  Cortthination  of 
Acidic  Oxides  with  Sodium  Oxide ;  by  W,  G.  Mixtee. 

[CoDtribntiona  from  the  Sheffield  Chemical  Laboratoiy  of  Yale  University.] 

The  heat  effects  of  the  reactions  of  the  lieavy  metals  of  the 
first  group  and  their  oxides  with  the  oxideB  of  sodium  have 
beeu  studied.  Large  errors  in  the  experimental  work  were 
unavoidable.  The  results,  however,  show  that  the  higher 
oxides  of  copper,  silver  and  gold  combine  with  sodinm  oxide 
with  considerable  beat  effect  to  form  compounds  which  are 
stable  at  high  temperatures. 

Copper  in  the  form  of  a  powder  burned  poorly  in  sodium 
peroxide.  The  oxide,  because  it  was  more  finely  divided  than 
the  metal  used,  answered  better.  The  reaction  between  the 
oxide  and  the  sodinm  peroxide  may  have  been  incomplete  and 
the  result  low.  The  cupric  oxide  for  the  two  following  tests 
was  prepared  by  heating  basic  copper  carbonate  to  500°.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  bulky  powder. 

Experiment  1, — Cupric  oxide  5'025,  sulphur  1-000,  sodinm 
peroxide  16  grama.  Thermal  result  for  1  gram  of  cupric 
oxide,  130'. 

Experiment  2. — Cupric  oxide  4-93,  sulphur  1-000,  sodittm 
peroxide  13  grams.  Thermal  result  for  1  gram  of  cupric 
oxide,  124'. 

The  fusions  were  good,  dark  green,  and  left  when  treated 
with  water  a  black  residue  which  set  free  chlorine  from  hydro- 
chloric acid,  showing  that  a  peroxide  of  copper  was  present. 
The  mean  of  the  thermal  resolts  is  10,110"  for  one  gram  mole- 
cule of  cupric  oxide.  Assuming  that  the  CuO  was  all  oxidized 
to  CuO,  and  adding  19,400°  for  the  heat  required  to  reduce 
Na,0,  to  Na,0  aud  O,  we  have  for  the  heat  effect  of 

CuO  +  O  +  Na,0  =  29,500=. 

Since  the  fusions  were  green  it  is  evident  that  a  compound  of 
a  copper  oxide  and  sodium  oxide  was  formed. 


Silver  in  the  form  of  fine  powder  was  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitatiug  the  metal  by  copper  from  a  solution  of  the  nitrate, 
washing  it  with  water  and  ammonia  and  drying.  The  follow- 
ing determinations  were  made  : 
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Silver 10000  grams  10-000  grama 

Sulphur 1-000     "  1*000     " 

Sodium  peroxide 17'  "  13-  " 

Heat  observed 6424°  6596° 

Heat  of  oxidation  of  S  and  Fe 5320°  5320" 

104'  2J6" 

For  I  gram  of  silver 10'  28' 

The  mixture  iD  experiment  1  did  not  fuse  bnt  only  sintered 
tof^ther  and  the  product  contained  no  fused  particles  of  silver. 
The  fusion  of  2  was  good  and  it  left  when  digested  with  water 
and  acetic  acid  6-8  grams  of  metallic  silver,  most  of  which  was 
in  a  line  powder.  A  few  particles  of  fused  silver  were 
present,  showing  that  the  temperature  of  the  fusion  was  high. 
The  first  result  is  low  because  the  fusion  was  not  good. 
Sodium  peroxide  in  water  redaces  silver  oxide,  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  how  much  of  the  silver  in  the  mixture  of 
experiment  2  was  attacked  and  it  is  best  to  consider  that  all 
of  it  was.  On  this  assumption  the  heat  effect  of  1  gram  of 
silver  reacting  with  sodium  peroxide  is  28°  and  of  2  gram' 
atoms  it  is  6,000'. 

Silver  Oxide. 

The  silver  oxide  used  in  the  investigation  was  made  bv 
adding  potassium  hvdroxide  to  a  solution  of  the  nitrate.  It 
was  thoroughly  wasned,  dried  in  the  air  and  then  heated  for 
two  days  at  200°  to  220*  and  finally  the  temperature  was  raised 
and  kept  at  280°  for  several  hours.  The  preparation  contained 
92-8  per  cent  of  silver;  Ag,0  containing  93-1  percent.  It 
was  not  quite  free  from  carbonate,  but  gave  ofE  very  little  gas 
when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  It  was  preserved  in  a  stoppered 
tube.     The  experimental  work  was  as  follows: 

3  4 

Silver  oxide 6-200  grama      4-897  grams 

Sulphur  I'SOO      "  1-000     " 

Sodium  peroxide )5-  "         14*  " 

Heat  observed 8526'  8338' 

Heat  of  S  and  Fe 7955'  7955' 


For  1  gramof  Ag,0 92'  81' 

Some  gaa  was  given  in  experiment  3  in  the  combustion  but 
Done  in  4.  Both  fusions  left  a  few  minute  particles  of  fused 
silver  when  they  were  disintegrated  by  water  and  the  fine 
sediment  floated  oft.    The  mean  of  the  two  results  is  87°. 
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This  niiraber  moltiplied  by  231'76,  the  molecular  weight   of 
Ag,0,  gives  20,000°  for  the  heat  effect  of  Ag,0  +  Ka,0,. 

Silver  oxide,  Ag,0,  does  DOt  exhibit,  bo  far  as  knowD,  any 
acidic  property  towards  strong  bases  or  basic  oxides.  More- 
over only  the  higher  oxides  of  metals  are  as  a  rnle  acidic 
oxides.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  a  eomponnd  of  silver  per- 
oxide, Ag,0,,  with  one  or  more  molecnles  of  sodium  oxide  is 
formed.  On  this  assumption  the  following  are  derived  from 
the  experimental  data : 


2Ag  +  2Na,0,  =  Na  O.Ag.O,  +  Na,0  -i 
2Na,0  +  20  =  2Na,0,  + 


2Ag  +  20  +  Na,0  =  Na.O.Ag.O,  -I- 4.1,800'' 

Ag,0  +  Na,0   =  Na,O.Ag,0,  + 30,000' 

Na,0  +  O  =  Na,0,  + 19,400« 

Ag.O  +  0  +  Na,0  =  Na,O.Ag,0,  + 39,400" 

2Ag  +  O  =  Ag,0  + 5,400= 

Considering  t}ie  unavoidable  errors,  5,400"  found  for  the 
heat  of  fonnation  of  silver  oxide  agrees  fairly  with  Thomson's 
result  of  5,900". 

Gold. 

Fernand  Meyer*  observed  that  precipitated  gold  reacts 
violently  with  molten  sodium  peroxide  with  formation  of  sodium 
aurate.  Determinations  of  tne  heat  effect  of  the  reaction  and 
also  that  of  Na,0  +  Au,0,  have  been  made  and  it  has  been 
found  that  both  reactions  are  attended  with  very  considerable 
heat. 

Gold  powder  required  for  the  investigation  was  prepared  by 
throwing  down  the  metal  from  a  dilute  solution  by  sulphurous 
acid.  The  brown  precipitate  obtained  was  washed,  dried  and 
then  rubbed  through  a  sieve  having  50  meshes  to  the  inch. 
The  sodium  peroxide  used  was  also  sifted  through  the  same 
sieve  and  the  neat  of  one  gram  of  sulphur  burned  in  the  per- 
oxide was  found  to  be  &276'=.  The  heat  effect  of  the  iron  wire 
used  for  ignition  was  taken  to  be  44'.  The  following  are  the 
experiments: 

12  3  4 

Gold 5  000        6-000         5-000         S'OOO    grams 

S 1-000  1-000  1-000  1-000         " 

Na,0, 14-  12-4  13-  13-  " 

Heat  observed 5650"         5774'         6675*        B725' 

"     due  to  Fe  and  S      5320'        5320'         5320'        5320' 

330^^  454'  355'  405' 

Fori  gram  of  gold  .  66'  91'  71'  81' 

•C.  E.  U5,  805,  1907. 
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The  mixture  of  gold,  salphur  and  peroxide  fused  and  left 
on  cooling  a  compact  ma^s.  When  the  fusione  were  disin- 
tegrated in  water  part  of  the  sodium  aurate  bydrolyzed  with 
eeparation  of  auric  hydroxide  and  at  the  same  time  toe  sodium 
peroxide  present  reduced  considerable  gold.  Hence  the 
metallic  gold  in  the  insoluble  portions  of  the  fuBions  should 
not  he  deducted  from  the  amount  taken.  In  experiment  1  the 
residue  left  hy  water  was  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to 
remove  auric  hydroxide  and  the  gold  remaining  was  2*7  grams. 
In  tlie  second  experiment,  where  less  peroxide  was  need  than 
in  the  first,  the  gold  from  the  fusion  was  only  0'8  gram.  A 
small  amount  of  gold  in  the  form  of  minute  fused  particles 
was  observed  in  the  residues  left  hy  water  in  experiments  1 
and  3. 

The  wide  differences  in  the  results  obtained  are  due,  in  part, 
to  variable  but  small  amounts  of  gold  not  attacked  and  in 
part  to  unavoidable  small  errors  all  of  which  affect  the  small 
values  for  gold.  The  mean  of  the  result  is  77"  for  one  gram 
of  gold  reacting  with  sodtnm  peroxide.  For  two  gram  atoms 
it  is  7r  X  197-2  X  2  =  30,400'. 

Auric  Oxide. 
The  attempt  to  make  pure  auric  oxide  for  tins  investigation 
led  to  a  study  of  auric  hydroxide.*  It  was  found  that  the 
hydroxide  loses  oxygen  before  all  of  the  water  is  expelled. 
The  snbstance  taken  from  the  calorimetric  work  was  prepara- 
tion B  described  in  the  paper  referred  to.  In  composition  it 
corresponded  closely  to  the  formula  Au,0,.  Although  it  was 
a  mixture  of  auric  oxide  and  metallic  gold  it  will  be  considered 
as  auric  oxide  in  the  calculations  and  the  following  experi- 
ments : 


Auric  oxide 4'004  grams 

Sulpbnr 1-000  '    " 

Sodium  peroxide 10-  " 

Obser\'ed  heat 6216'^ 

Heat  due  to  8  and  Fe 6320' 


For  one  gram  of  Au,0,  . .  224*  232' 

The  mean,  228',  multiplied  by  442'4,  the  molecular  weight 
of  anric  oxide,  gives  100,900'  for  tlie  heat  effect  of 
3Na,0  +  Au,0,.  The  result  is  low  since  both  fusions  con- 
tained a  little  metallic  gold  and  correction  is  not  made  for  the 
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metallic  gold  mixed  with  the  anric  oxide  used.     It  should  be 
Btated  that  oxygen  was  not  liberated  by  the  fmions. 
The  heat  ot  formation  of  auric  oxide  is  derived  as  follows : 

2  An   +3Na,0,  =  3Na,0.Au,0,  +    3(1,400' 

8N,0  +  30  =  3Ns,0,  + 58,200' 

2An  +  30  +   3Na,0  =  3Na,0.Aa,0,+ SS.eOO" 

and 

Au,0,  +  8Na,0  =  3Na,0.Au,0,  -H ]00,900« 

hence 

2Au  +  30  =  Au,0,  —  ■ —12,300' 

Apparently  these  results  are  fair  since  —12,300'  found  for 
the  neat  of  formation  of  Au,0,  agrees  well  with  Thomson's, 
which  is  2  Au  +  30  +  Aq  =  Au,0,  Aq  ~  13,200^  The  exper- 
iments with  gold  and  auric  oxide  show  conclusively  that  the 
heat  of  formation  of  sodium  aurate  is  very  large. 

The  heats  of  the  formation  of  the  peroxides  of  copper  and 
silver  are  not  known.  They  are  probably  negative  and  small. 
Assuming  the  amounts  of  these  heats  to  be  negligible,  we 
have 

Cu,0,  +  (Na,0),  =  Sff.ooc^ 

Ag,0,  +  (Na,0)i  = 39,000'^ 

An.O,  +  3Na,0  = 101,000' 

The  peroxide  of  copper  is  taken  as  Cn,0,  so  that  it  may  for 
comparison  contain  two  atoms  of  metal.  In  previous  papers 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  heats  of  combination  of  acidic 
oxides  with  sodium  oxide  is  closely  related  to  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  of  a  sub-group.  In  the  case  of  the 
peroxides  of  copper,  silver  and  gold  this  relation  is  lacking. 
The  heat  of  Ag,0,  +  (Na,0),  is  much  less  than  corresponds  to 
the  atomic  weight  of  silver.  The  explanation  appears  to  be 
this  :  Silver  is  more  basic  than  copper  and  gold,  and  its  perox- 
ide contains  only  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  one  of  silver,  while 
the  other  two  oxides  contain  more  tlian  one  atom  of  oxygen  to 
one  of  copper  or  gold. 
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Akt.  XXIV. — On  the  Rates  of  Solution  of  Certain  MetaiU  in 
JOiasolved  Iodine,  and  their  Belation  to  the  Diffusion 
Theory  ;  by  K.  G,  Van  Name  and  Rowland  S.  Bohwokth. 

[Contribotion  from  tbe  Eeot  Cbemical  Laboratory  of  Yale  Univ.— cojcxiii.] 

Ik  a  recent  paper*  it  was  shown  that  the  metals  mercury, 
cadmium,  zinc,  copper,  and  silver,  all  dissolve  at  the  same  rate 
in  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  a  result  which  seems 
to  prove  that  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  is  determined  by  the 
rate  of  difEusion  of  the  iodine  ratlier  than  the  actual  rate  of 
combination  of  the  iodine  with  the  metal.  Moreover,  it  was 
found  that  when  the  concentration  of  the  potassium  iodide  is 
changed,  or  when  bromine  or  cuprie  bromide  is  substitnted  for 
the  iodine,  the  reaction  velocity  is  altered  in  the  direction  which 
would  be  expected  from  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  the  active 
substances. 

The  present  investigation  is  an  extension  of  the  work  of  Van 
Name  and  Edgar,  intended  to  further  test  the  auptieability  of 
the  Difiueion  Theory  to  this  type  of  reaction.  It  covers,  (1), 
»  comparison  of  the  rates  of  solution  of  several  more  metais  in 
iodine  ;  (2),  a  study  of  the  effect  of  substituting  other  metallic 
iodides  for  potassium  iodide  ;  and  (3),  of  the  effect  of  varying 
acidity. 

The  method  and  apparatus  employed  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  used  and  described  by  Van  Name  and  Edgar,  but 
with  several  minor  modifications  which  increased  the  regularity 
and  reproducibility  of  the  results.  Disks  of  the  different 
metals,  of  like  size,  were  held  in  a  fixed  position  in  the  iodine 
Bolntion  with  the  plane  of  the  disk  vertical  and  close  to  the 
path  of  the  blades  of  a  propeller-shaped  glass  stirrer,  revolving 
at  a  known  rate.  The  velocity  of  the  reaction  was  measnred 
by  removing  samples  of  the  liquid  from  time  to  time  and  titm- 
ting  with  0-02  normal  thiosulphate. 

Two  points  in  which  the  procedure  differed  from  that  of  Van 
Name  and  Edgar  are  worthy  of  mention;  first,  the  special  pre- 
cautions, described  below,  which  were  employed  to  insure  uni- 
formity in  the  size  of  the  metal  disks,  and  second,  the  use  of  a 
holder  for  the  disks  made  entirely  of  platinum.  The  latter 
eliminated  a  source  of  trouble  and  uncertainty  present  in  the 
earlier  work  owing  to  the  occasional  breakage  of  the  glass 
holder,  since  it  was  necessary,  and  by  no  means  easy,  to  repair 
the  holder  without  appreciably  altering  its  dimensions.  This 
new  holder,  which  was  identical  in  shape  with  the  glass  ones, 
was  constructed  of  stiff  heavy  platinum  wire.  To  prevent 
*  Tan  Name  and  Edgar,  tbis  Jonmal,  iili,  237,  IBIU. 
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metallic  contact  between  disk  and  holder,  the  three  horizontal 
projecting  arms  which  grasped  the  disk  at  three  points  on  ite 
circnnifereDce  were  coated  with  a  heavy  layer,  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  of  a  commercial  pyroxylin  preparation  known  ae 
"New  Skin."  The  slight  epring  of  the  platinum  wire  sntBced 
to  hold  the  disk  firmly  in  place. 

Variations  in  the  diameter  of  the  disks,  since  they  affect 
the  surface  area  to  a  relatively  large  extent,  were  avoided  in 
the  following  way.  The  metals  used  were  carefully  rolled 
out  to  a  uniform  thickness  of  O'S"""  and  cut  into  pieces 
slightly  larger  than  desired.  A  pair  of  specially  prepared  pat- 
terns in  the  form  of  thick  circular  disks  of  hardened  steel  were 
then  clamped  in  concentric  position  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
metal  sheet,  and  the  edges  of  the  latter  carefully  trimmed  and 
filed  away  to  exact  coincidence  with  the  circumference  of  the 
patterns.  The  diameter  of  the  disks  so  prepared  was  SS'S"" 
with  a  maximum  variation  of  about  0'05°"".  Before  using,  the 
disks  were  always  eleaned  with  hot  caustic  alkali  and  then 
slightly  etched  with  acid  to  insure  uniform  action  over  the 
whole  surface. 

Tlie   velocity  constant  was  calculated  from  the  expression 

K  =  2'3  Y^  -  'og  --,  in  which  v  is  the  total  volume  of  the 

liquid,  and  c,  and  c,  are  the  amounts  of  thiosulphate  needed  to 
titrate  a  20°"  sample  at  times  (,  and  ^,. 

The  raie  of  stirring  was  the  same  in  all  the  experiments  here 
recorded,  170  revolutions  per  minute.  Variations  in  the  rate 
seldom  exceeded  rt  1  per  cent,  and  as  great  care  was  taken 
to  adjust  the  mean  rate  to  170  revolutions,  the  fluctuations 
afEected  chiefly  the  single  values  of  the  constant,  and  must  have 
had  an  almost  negligible  effect  upon  the  final  result,  i.  e.,  npon 
the  average  value  of  the  velocity  constant  for  the  given  exper- 

In  many  of  the  experiments  a  further  precaution  was  taken. 
With  the  aid  of  a  stop-watch,  and  of  a  bell  connected  witli 
the  speed  indicator  so  as  to  ring  after  every  100  revolutions,  it 
was  possible  without  interfering  with  the  experiment  to  accu- 
rately determine  the  mean  rate  of  stirring  for  the  whole  of 
each  separate  reaction  period.  The  corresponding  values  of 
the  velocity  constant  were  then  corrected  to  170  revolntions  on 
the  assumption  that  the  value  of  the  constant  is  proportional 
to  the  4/5  power  of  the  rate  of  stirring.*  Although  this  pro- 
cedure gave  greater  security  against  possible  variations  in  the 
stirring,  the   effect   of  the  corrections  npon  the  final   result 

*  This  relation  nas  sbown  to  hold  approximately  by  the  work  ot  Vnn 
Name  and  Edgar. 
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proved  in  many  cases  to  be  wholly  negligible,  and  in  only  one 
experiment  out  of  about  thirty  did  it  amount  to  five  units  in 
the  second  decimal  place  (about  07  per  cent),  thus  showing 
that  for  most  purposes  the  simpler  method  was  sufficiently 
accurate. 

Mcperimenta  with  Cadmium. 

A  preliminary  series  of  experiments  showed  that  cadmium 
would  be  a  more  suitable  metal  for  tlie  purposes  in  view  than 
mercury,  the  metal  used  by  Van  Name  and  Edgar  in  the 
majority  of  their  experiments,^  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
the  rates  of  solution  of  these  two  metals  were  found  to  be  the 
same  within  the  error  of  experiment,  thus  confirming  the  con- 
clusion reached  in  the  earlier  paper.*  The  values  obtained 
were  as  follows : 

Mercury  (Disk  of  gold,  heavily  amalgamated) 

with  n/\  KI,      (4  exps.)     7-41     7-36     7-46     7-47     Mean,  7'43 
"     »/l  N^.    (3  exps.)     6'B6     6-5fl     6'72  Mean,  671 

Cadmium 
with  n/l  KI,      (2  exps.)  7-48     7  54  Mean,  7-60 

"     h/1  Nal,    (1  exp.  )  6'83 

Substitution  of  sodium  for  potassium  iodide  lowers  the  rate  of 
solution  of  both  metals,  and  by  the  same  amount.  Details  of 
these  experiments  are  omitted  both  because  the  results  are  infe- 
rior in  accuracy  to  those  later  obtained  with  the  improved  appa- 
ratus and  method,  and  because  the  constants  aro  not  directly 
comparable  with  the  later  ones  on  account  of  subsequent 
changes  in  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus. 

Except  in  the  above  preliminary  work,  the  iodide  solutions 
used  were  invariably  0"5  equivalent  normal  with  respect  to 
iodide  (1/2  KI,  1/i  Bal„  etc.)-  The  change  to  a  more  dilute 
iodide  solution  brought  with  it  the  same  phenomenon  observed 
with  zinc  in  the  earlier  work,f — a  tendency  for  the  metal  disk 
to  become  coated' with  hydroxide  owing  to  hydrolysis  of  its 
iodide.  To  avoid  this  the  solutions  were  in  all  cases  made 
slightly  acid,  generally  0-02  equivalent  normal,  with  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  wilt  be  shown  later  that  iip  to  over 
l)-l  normal  the  degree  of  acidity  has  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  reaction  velocity.  The  fact  that  hydrolysis  of  the  cadmium 
iodide  did  not  occur  when  the  concentration  of  alkali  iodide 
was  normal  or  above  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  extensive  formation 
of  the  double  salt  of  the  type  K,CdI,  in  the  stronger  solutions. 

The  metallic  cadmium  used  was  of  Kahlbauni^s  preparation. 
To  ascertain  whether  possible  impurities  in  the  metal  were 

*  This  JoDTnal,  xxii,  237.  f  "^'b  Journal,  ixii,  245. 
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affectiug  the  results  a  portion  of  abont  200  grams  was  sub- 
jected to  two  succeeeive  distillations  in  a  current  of  hydrop^en, 
but  the  redistilled  metal  showed  on  trial  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  behavior  from  the  original  sample.  Thereafter  the 
Kahlbanm  cadmium  was  used  without  further  attempt  at 
purification. 

In  Table  I  are  the  results  of  sixteen  duplicate  experiments 
with  cadmium,  the  first  six  recorded  in  detail.  No  corrections 
for  variations  in  the  rate  of  stirring  have  been  applied  in  this 
series.  The  volumes  of  the  solution  are  given  for  experiment 
1  only,  hut  the  same  values  apply  to  all  the  experiments  of 

Tabli  I. 

Metal  L  Cadnium.  Stirrii^,  170  re™,  Temparatnre  35°. 

KI  0'5  DbTmal.  H,SO<     003  normal. 


c  = 

l9-n       17-58       15-58       1874       11-79       10-11         8T8 

K= 

«-78 

«-75 

6-78 

668 

6-«7         6-77  Average,  678 

2. 

At= 

11 

10 

11 

10 

10            10 

e  = 

80-01        17-70       15-76       13-77       18-21        10-68         8-33 

K= 

«'4S 

6-4B 

6-68 

(6-24) 

6-68        8-48           Av.  6'65 

3. 

M= 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10            10 

e  = 

20-18       17-93       15-98       1405       12-39       10-80         9-36 

K= 

6-74 

6-58 

6  77 

6-68 

6-87         6-86          Av.  673 

4. 

M= 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10            10 

e  r^ 

21-46       1911        16-90       14-94       1818       11-46         9-93 

K= 

8-71 

6-88 

6-64 

6-71 

6-84         6-88          Av.  678 

6. 

M= 

10 

10 

11 

11 

10            10 

c  = 

19'93       1 

■84       16-37       13-33       11-48       1000         868 

K= 

6-87 

6-74 

6-99 

(7-20) 

8-63         6-79            Ay   6'80 

6. 

M= 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10            10 

c  = 

1881        1673       14-81        1811        ir58       10-10         880 

K= 

6-70 

681 

6-58 

667 

6-61         6-61           Av.  6*68 

7. 

K= 

6'80 

6«1 

6-68 

6-5B 

8-79         862          Av 

672 

8. 

K= 

6-«« 

690 

6-78 

6-77 

6-79          6-86           Av 

676 

8. 

K= 

6-56 

670 

6-73 

6-53 

6-88         6-53           Av 

665 

10, 

K  = 

6-46 

6-44 

6-48 

6-49 

6-52          6  64            Av 

661 

K= 

6-80 

6-77 

6-73 

6-85 

7-01          6-79            Av 

6-82 

12. 

K  = 

6-59 

6-85 

6-88 

6-66 

7-04          6-64            Av 

678 

18. 

K= 

6-52 

6-69 

678 

6-53 

679         687          Av 

6  66 

4. 

K= 

6'64 

6S8 

e-ai 

678 

6-88         6-70           Av 

6-80 

5. 

K= 

671 

6 -68 

6-T8 

6-67 

7-00          8-88           Av 

676 

6. 

K= 

656 

6-77 

6-83 

6-« 

6-90          65;            Av 
Average  of  all 

6-69 
6-78 
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tbiB  paper ;  580"  for  the  first  reaction  period,  and  20"  lees  for 
each  eacce«diaf:  one.  Vainee  o£  c,  the  iodine  concentration, 
are  expressed  in  cubic  centimeters  of  an  approximately  0-02 
normal  thioBntpbate  solution  required  by  20"  of  the  liquid. 
At  is  the  time  interval  (t^—t^  page  208)  in  minntes.  A  few 
abnormal  constants,  indicated  by  parentheses,  have  been  omit- 
ted in  calculatiug  the  averages. 

Table  II  shows  the  effect  of  varying  acidity.  Corrections 
for  fluctuations  in  the  stirring  have  been  applied  by  the 
method  described  above,  r  being  the  mean  rate  of  stirring 
during  the  given  reaction  period.  In  experiments  4  to  11  the 
correction  data  have  been  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
but  the  average  given  in  each  case  is  that  of  the  corrected 
constants. 

A  necessary  readjustment  of  the  apparatus  between  this 
series  and  that  of  Table  I  has  slightly  altered  the  value  of  the 
constant.  A  proper  comparison  is  obtained  by  comparing 
experiments  2,  3,  and  4,  which  are  closely  concordant,  and 
whose  average  is  K  =  6-86,  with  the  672  of  Table  I. 

The  close  agreement  between  the  first  five  experiments  of 
Table  II  shows  that  a  change  in  acidity  between  the  limits  of 
0'002  and  0-1  normal  has  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  results. 
Further  increase  in  the  acidity  diminishes  the  rate  of  solution 
by  an  amount  which  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the 
acid.  A  comparison  of  experiments  3  and  4  shows  that  the 
substitution  of  hydrochloric  for  sulphuric  acid  docs  not  appre- 
ciably alter  the  constant.*  A  similar  agreement  between 
the  effect  of  hydriodic  acid  and  of  sulphuric  acid  at  0'5 
normal  concentration  will  appear  later. 

TASt.a  II, 
Metal :  Caduiuh.     KI  0'6  normal.     Temperatare  25°. 
1.    Hi304    OOIM  oonnal. 

v=  580  560  540  520  500  480         460 

Af=  10  10  10  10  10  10  10 

c=  10-65  1761  I.'i-SO  18-61  lost  10-41  SOT  7  80 
K=  6-68         6-83         6-78  6-83  6-72       6  82 

r  =        ITO'5       170-0        1693       169-5        171  1        16e-9      16B  5 
K{oorr.)=    6-67        B'SS  680  6'82         6-75        6-&4 

Av.  679 
%    HiSOt    0-03  normal. 

d(=  10  10  10  10  10  10 

e  =  19-W        17-71         15-68        18-74         1209        1051  009 

K=  6-83         6-81         712         6-65         699         6-96 

r  =         171-8        170-1        1710       1702       1709        168-8 
K(corr.)=    678         6  81         7-09         6M         6  96         7  00  A  v.  6  "88 

*  Compare  also.  Is  Table  III,  oxperimeDU  I  and  2,  and  in  Table  VI, 
eiperimenta  8  and  9. 
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Tablb  U. — Continued. 
Hetal :  Cadhdii.     EI  0*5  Dormol.    Tetnperatnre  25°. 
8.     H,SO.    002  normiLl. 

A(=  10  10  10  10  10  10 

c  =  3»63       351»       31-13       27-37       34-00       20-M       18-15 
K=  6-87  6-85  6-04  6-83  6-76  8-»0 

r  =  170-5        170-6        1703        169-5        1693        169-5 

K  (corr.)  =    6-85  6-88  «-93  6-85  678  6-92  Av.  6'86 

-1.    HCl     003  normal. 

A(=  10  10  10  10  10  11  10 

e=  88-79       85  43       8150       27  72       24-27       3118        1801        1550 
K^  8-7S         6-58         689         6  90         6  92         6-96         690 

K(corr.)av.  6'83 
6.     n,SOt    0-1  normal. 

A(=  10  10  10  10  10  10 

c  =  1903       17-70       15-68       18-79       1309        10  50         9 13 
K=  687         6  79   .      6  93         6-84         704         6-70 

K  (corr.)  av.  6.86 
6.     H,SO,    0  33  nomiBl. 

A(=  10  10  11  10  13  10 


7.  H.SO.    0-5  nonnal. 
A(= 

e=Z 
K= 

K  (oorr.)  av.  6*40 

8.  H,S04    0-9  normal. 

i(-  10  10  11  10  12  13 

0  -  19-27       17-33       15-49       1864       1211        10-35       8-60 

K=  6'1B  6-28  634  618  6'54  645 

K  (•orr.)  «v.  831 
S.     H,SO,  1-  normal. 

&t=  lO-On  10  10  10  10  10 

c  =  30-46       18-34        16-34        14-57       12-89        11-80         8-86 
K=  639  645  619  6  86  6  58  6  54 

K  (oorr,)  av.  6-39 
10.     H,SO.     1-  normal. 

M=  10  10  10  10  10  10 

[|       1031 
6-47 
K  (corr.)  av.  6*34 


0-54        18-48        16-56        14-73        13  08       11-57        lO'H 
613         6-13         6-36         614         613         6-88 

K  (oorr.)  av.  6-17 
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With  the  more  strongly  acid   solutions  it  is  i 

prevent  oxidation  of  the  iodide  by  the  aii-.    All  experiments 

of  the  present  investigation  in  which  the  acidity  of  the  solution 

was  greater  than  0*1  normal  were  therefore  carried  out  in  an 

Tablb  ni. 

Metal ;  IBOH.        KI  05  norin&l.        Temperatare  25*.        r  =  170. 

HiSOi  0-03  DonuBl  (except  in  eiperimeots  1,  10,  and  II). 

Common  Wrotight  Iron. 


683         701         6-89         701  7 

Smediah  Iron. 

6-75         6-76         7'08         6'58         6 

6-68  6»0  719  664  7 

''  American.  Ingot  Iron." 


■13         8-77 
00         6-87  Averuge,  6'88 
7-03  Av.  6'98 

6-82      Ar.  esa 

708  Av.  8-92 


10-10  8-70 

I         6-66  Av.  677 


19-40        17-2B 

1523       1304       11'4II 

lost          9-2B       ■   7'«e 

6-80         6- 

J9         704         6-76 

687          67-2 

AV.  6-85 

10.  H,SO,  0-1  Dormsl. 
11=  10  10  10  10  10  10 

c  =  19-65   17-40   15-3S   13  55   11-93   10-48    9-00 

K=  6-75         6-88         687         6-61         6-46        (7-81)        Av.  671 

11.  H,SO,  0-1  normal. 


= 

lS-35 

17-35       15  30       13- 

28       11-74 

1034 

8-ei 

K= 

6-66         671         6-94 

6 '40 

■83          6-67 

Ay 

670 

•  HCl  0-03  normal 

inatead  of  H.SO.. 
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atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  obtained  \>y  condacting  a  rapid 
current  of  the  gas  into  the  upper  part  of  the  reaction  veBsel 
throughout  the  experiment.  Blank  teste  showed  that  this 
method,  when  properly  carried  out,  reduced  the  oxidation  to  a 
negligible  amount.  In  one  case,  however,  experiment  6,  a 
failure  of  the  generating  apparatus  allowed  some  oxidation  to 
occur,  the  amount  of  which  was  roughly  estimated,  and  a  cal- 
culated correction  of  0'07  added  to  the  final  result.  The  valne 
of  "  K  (corr.)"  for  experiment  6  as  given  in  the  table  inclndes 
this  correction. 

Meperiments  toil/t  Iron. 

The  disturbing  effect  of  impurities  in  the  metal  used  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  experiments  with  iron  recorded  in  Table  III, 
In  experiments  1  and  2  the  disks  were  of  common  sheet  iron, 
which  in  dissolving  set  free  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon. 
Swedish  iron,  supposed  to  be  of  fairly  high  purity,  was  used  in 
experiments  3  and  i.  The  rest  were  carried  out  with  "  Amer- 
ican Ingot  Iron,"*  which,  according  to  the  advertised  analysis, 
is  about  99'd  per  cent  pure.  That  this  last  material  was  com- 
paratively free  from  carbon  was  evident  from  the  bright 
surface  which  It  maintained  in  dissolving,  and  the  clear  solu- 
tion produced. 

It  is  seen  in  the  table  that  the  common  and  Swedish  iron 
gave  higher  constants  than  the  purer  metal.  A  possible  effect 
of  the  presence  of  carbon  in  the  iron  is  illnstrated  by  the 
results  of  certain  experiments  in  which  metallic  contact  existed 
between  the  disk  and  its  platinum  holder.  This  occasonally 
happened  owing  to  the  wearing  through  of  the  layer  of 
pyroxlin  on  one  of  the  arms  supporting  the  disk,  and  was 
indicated  by  an  abnormally  high  rate  of  solution  as  shown  by 
the  two  following  experiments  with  cadmium  in  the  presence 
of  barium  iodide : 
A. 
B, 

The  normal  valae  of  the  constant  under  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions was  6*45,  In  both  cases  a  plainly  visible  point  of  contact 
between  the  cadmium  and  platinum  was  fonnd. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  high  constants  in  such  cases. 
Contact  between  the  two  metals  establishes  a  8hort-cirenit«d 
cell  of  which  platinum  is  the  cathode.  This  affects  the  results 
in  two  ways :  first,  the  nascent  hydrogen  evolved  on  the  plati- 
num reduces  iodine,  thus  causing  an  apparent  increase  in  the 
reaction  velocity  ;  second,  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  iodine 
diffusing  toward  the  disk  in  the  form  of  I,'  ions  is  accelerated 
by  the  superposition  of  an  electrical  force  upon  the  osmotic 

*  From  the  Amerioan  Boiling  Uill  Co,,  Hiddletown,  Ohio. 


d-22 

d-13 

9-20 

904 

9-05 

9-25 

Av.  9-15 

8'73 

8-49 

8-82 

8-31 

8'27 

Av.  8-50 
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foi-ce,  thus  actually  iocreaeiDK*  the  rate  of  eolntioo  of  the  disk. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a 
particle  of  carbon  or  of  a  more  negative  metal  adhering  to  the 
disk  might  have  a  similar  effect,  so  that  in  many  cases  (not 
necessarily  in  all)  an  impure  metal  would  give  a  higher  constant 
than  a  pure  one,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

In  comparing  these  results  with  those  obtained  with  cad- 
mium, only  those  experiments  need  be  considered  in  which 
the  purest  iron  was  used.     Experiments  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  carried 
out  at  0'02  normal  acidity,  give  an  average  value  of  K  of  6'74 ; 
experiments  10  and  11,  at  Ul  normal  acidity,  an  average  of 
6'71,  thus  again  proving  that  the  rate  of  solution  is  independent 
of  the  acidity  when  tlie  latter  is  not  too  high.     Since  these 
experiments  were  carried  out  before  the  rea<^ustment  of  the 
apparatusf  tliey  are  to  be  compared  with  the  value  6'72  for 
cadmium.     The  agreement  is  excellent. 
Table  IV. 
KI  0-5  Qormal.        H,SO,  002  nonual.        Teiiip«ratare  25°.    r=  170 
Nickel. 

1.  v=  580  560  510  520  500  480 
M=  10  10  15  10  10  10 
0=2008       17-82       1B81        1813       1155        1009        877 

K:=  6-78  670  6-71  861  675        673     Average,  671 

2.  it=  10  10  10  10  10  10 

c  =  19-84       17-69       16-69       1884       1317       10-59        9-18 
K=  6-64         6-71         6-77         6-67         695         6-86  Av.  911 

Cobalt  (Impure). 
8.    K=  6-34         800         615         573         5-83         5-73  Av.  SM 

4.  K=  6-47         635         6-33         605         6-37         618  Av.  6'28 

Cobalt  (Electrolylie). 

5.  Disk  88-76  x  OOIB"" 

Ae=  10  10  11  n  10  11 

e  =  39-40        84-68        3038        38-36        22&9        1964         16-70 

K=  7-89         7-41         7-15         711         6-99         707 

K  (corrected  for  stiiring)  av.  7'16 
K,  with  further  correction  for  size  of  diek,  6'90 

6.  Dink  38-64  X  0-068— 

A(=  10  10  11  10         .  10  10 

c  =  3954        84-93        3058        26-70        23-89        3037        1748 
K=  719         7-43         6-66         688         6-90         7 '84 

K  (corrected  for  etirring)  bv.  7'01 
K,  with  fnrther  correction  for  size  of  disk,  6'83 
*  A  greater  increase  would  be  prodoced  bj  the  diBcharge  of  the  mach 
more  nDmerons  I'  ioDH,  bat  aa  this  would  not  direotljr  aflect  the  free  iodine 
concentratioD  it  woald  sot  appear  in  the  reanlta. 
f  See  page  211. 
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Experiments  with  Nickel  and  GobaU. 

No  special  tests  for  purity  were  applied  to  the  sample  of 
nickel  nsed,  bat  the  fact  that  in  diesolving  in  acid  or  iodine 
solution  it  retained  a  bright  surface  and  gave  no  residue  may 
be  accepted  as  an  indication  that  it  contained  very  little  carbon. 
The  velocity  constants  obtained  agree  very  closely  with  those 
for  iron  and  cadmium. 

The  first  two  experiments  with  cobalt,  Nos.  3  and  4  in  the 
table,  were  carried  out  with  a  comparatively  impure  sample 
of  the  metal,  which  on  treatment  with  acids  or  iodine  solution 
soon  acquired  a  black,  closely  adherent  coating.  This  cobalt 
was  proved  by  chemical  tests  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  nickel 
and  iron  together  with  traces  of  copper.  The  results  obtained 
with  this  sample  of  cobalt  are  mucn  lower  than  with  iron  or 
nickel. 

For  experiments  5  and  6  disks  of  pure  electrolytic  cobalt 
were  used,  obtained  by  depositing  the  metal  on  a  disk  of  plati- 
num of  the  standard  diameter  from  a  solution  of  carefully 
purified  cobalt  chloride  containing  sodium  formate  and  a 
slight  excess  of  formic  acid.  Very  smooth  and  compact 
deposits  of  ample  thickness  were  thus  obtained,  using  a 
current  density  of  0*4  amp.  per  sq.  dm.  The  purification  of 
the  cobalt  chloride  was  based  ou  two  successive  precipitations 
as  potassium  cobalt  in  i  trite. 

These  disks  retained  a  perfectly  clean  surface  in  dissolving. 
Before  using  they  were  measured  with  a  micrometer  and  the 
constants  obtained  were  corrected  for  the  difference  in  surface 
area  from  that  of  the  standard  size  {38-3°""  diam.  and  0-5™ 
thick). 

Since  experiments  5  and  6  were  performed  after  the  read- 
justment of  the  apparatus  they  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
value  686  of  Table  II.  The  agreement  is  evidently  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

Experiments  with  Tin,  Magnesium,  and  Aluminum. 

The  results  obtained  with  tin  are  of  particular  interest  since 
they  show  tlie  nature  of  the  disturbances  to  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  a  metal  which  may  give  two  different  soluble  iodides. 
As  compared  with  the  metals  previously  considered  the  velo- 
city constants  for  tin  were  found  to  be,  on  the  average, 
about  15  per  cent  higher.  This  can  not  be  attributed  to 
impurities,  for  the  sample  of  tin  used  was  of  the  highest 
purity  which  could  be  purchased,  and  was  further  purified 
for  this  special  purpose  by  decomposing  it  with  nitnc  acid, 
washing  the  metastannie  acid,  and  finally  reducing  with  cane 
sugar.  The  probable  explanation  is  as  follows:  ^dine  reacts 
with  a  stannous  salt  according  to  the  equation 
Sn-*-+  +  I,  =  Sn**-*+  +  2  I', 
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Uetal  :  In,         KI  05  aormal.         Tamperatore  25°.     i 
HCl     1-  normal  in  eiperiEnenU  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 


c=20'3a       1816       15-93       13  67       11-71         993         805 

K=  7-08         7-87         8-21         8-W         825       (1008)        Av,  7-79 

2.  At=  6  e  5  7  10  7 

c  =  2079   19-22   17-74   1651   14-95   12-69   11-38 

K=     7-S8    7-47    7-77    7-38    8-18    7-59    Av,  7-66 

3.  4i=     10     14     II     14     15     21 

f  =  2095        18-60        1580        13-54        IIM         876         5-71 

K=  6-90  7-03  6-94  757  770        (9-77)  Av.  7*27 

4.  K=  707  6-99  6-99  7  50        8-11  (9-56)  Av.  7-33 

5.  aCl  0-33  normal. 

K=  7-87  6-83  7-30  752  7-08  7  39  Av.  7-33 

6.  HCl  0-25  Doraal. 

K=  743         749         771         8 18         7-«B         867  Av.  7-86 

tlie  cliange  from  left  to  right  being  nearly  complete.*  At  the 
aetnal  surface  of  the  metal  the  iodine  concentration  is  practi- 
cally zero,  and  the  tin  will  therefore  dissolve  as  stannous  iodide. 
As  this  diffuses  through  the  "unstirred"  layer  it  will  encounter 
an  ever  increasing  concentration  of  iodine,  and  will  therefore 
Eooii  be  converted  into  stannic  salt.  The  diffusion  path  for 
the  iodine  so  used  will  be  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  diffu- 
sion layer,  thus  causing  a  more  rapid  consumption  of  iodine 
than  in  a  normal  ease  and  giving  tlie  high  vetoeity  constants 
actually  observed. 

To  prevent  hydrolysis  of  the  tin  salt  and  the  resulting 
accumulation  of  hydroxide  on  the  disk,  the  solutions  were 
made  at  least  0-25  normal  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Oxidation 
was  prevented  by  the  use  of  carbon  dioxide  as  described  above. 
In  the  experiments  with  metallic  magnesium,  hydrogen  was 
always  evolved  from  the  disk,  thus  introducing  a  disturbing 
factor  of  a  new  kind.  None  of  the  metiils  discussed  above 
had  evolved  hydrogen  in  visible  amounts  even  at  the  highest 
acidity  employed,  but  with  magnesium  hydrogen  was  pro- 
duced to  some  extent  even  in  neutral  solution,  and  wlien 
enough  acid  was  present  to  keep  the  disk  free  from  hydroxide,  ■ 
the  gas  evolution  became  very  marked. 

Tnere  are  two  obvious  ways  in    which   the   gas   evolution 
would  affect  the  results;  fii-at,  the  adhering  gas  bubbles  would 

•The  ase  of  this  re 
has  beeu  proposed  bj 

Am.  Jocb.  Sci.— Fourth  Semes,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  18B.— Sbptembbb,  1911. 
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Tabl*  VI. 
Metal :— CADMntH.     lodidea  all  05  normal.     Temp.  26*.     r  =  170. 
Hydrogen  Iodide. 
.     HI     0'6  normal.     No  other  acid. 

v=  580  560  540  620  500  480  4tiO 

A(=  11  11  18  13  11  13  16 

c=  36-75        82-65        28-73        34-80        21-16         18-34         15-59         12-00 
K=  6-89         6-36         609         «-85         6-50         6-49         668 

K  (corr.)  a^.  «-48 

Sodium  Iodide. 
.     H,SO,    002  normal. 
U=.  10  10  10  10  11  10 

3709       23-87       2069        1801 
62  8-56  6-49  6-67 

K(corr.)8v.  e'69 
8.     H,SO(     002  normal. 

Al=  12  II  10  11  10  12 

0  =  51-78        45-81       8984       85-82       3077       2606       22-91 

K=  6-45         «-54         6-50         651  6-57         OM 

K  (corr.)  av.  %Si 
liiihixim  Iodide. 

4.  HtSOt    0-02  normal. 

At=  10  la  11  11  10  10  10 

e  =  89-91       85-84       80-88       8707       2865       20-80        1818       1581 
K=       (7-04)         6-36         6-88         638         641         6-46         642 

E  (corr.)  av.  6'40 

5.  H,SO.    0-02  noTmal. 

A(=  10  11  12  11  10  11 

0  =  39  97       8579       81-56       2789       38  91        SIM       1810 

K=  6-89  6-40  6-37  641  639  6-5S 

K  (corr.)  ar.  6-41 
Barium   Iodide. 

6.  HCI    003  normal. 

M=  10     10     10     12     11     11     11 

0  =  88-82   8519  -Sl-SO   27--8   33-92   30  79   1786   1531 

K=    6-43    6-56    643    647    6-37    6-68    648 

K  (corr.)  «t.  6"47 

7.  HCI    0-03aunaal. 

A(=  10  10  10  10  11  18  10 

e  =  89-16       BS-00       31'89       27-81        3461       31 86       1818        15-74 

K=  6-85         6-41  636         6-35         6-48         6-44         663 

K(oorr.).v.6-M 
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Table  TI.— Conftnuetf. 

Uetal : -Cadmium.     Iodides  all  0-5  normal.     Temp.  25*.    r  =  170. 

MagneHum  lodidf. 

8.  H,SO,     O'OS  normal. 

r=  580S60&40  520  500480460 

it=  11  13  11  10  11  10  11 

c  =  89-71        8547       8095       87-21       8418       2108       1889       15-83 
K=  5-05         6-85         683         «-28         6-35         6-48         6-86 

K(oorr.)aT.  6"26 

9.  HCl    008  normal. 

i(=  10  10  10  10  10  10 

88-61        19-79 
6-89 

K  (corr.)  bt.  6'26 

10.  Ha    008  nornal. 

M=  10  10  10  10  10  10 

c=40-M        86-ai         33-00        20-38        2600        33-94        8011 
K=  6-19         639         6'21         624         6-26         6-81 

K  (ooiT.)iiT.  6'25 
Calcium  Iodide. 

11.  HCl    008  nonnsl. 

&t=  10  10  10  10  18  10 

c=  89-70       85-67       81-90       88-40       8518       31-67       1899 
K=  6-80         6-35         6-37         684         6-85         084 

K  (corr.)  sv.  6-25 

18.    HCl    0i)3  normal. 

Al=  10  10  10  10  10  10 

0=  4010       86-19       33-88       38-81        25-67       88-5«       19-79 
K=  607         6-33         6.81         6  20         626         928 

K  (corr.)  av.  6'21 
Cadmium  Iodide. 
IS.    HCl    0-08  normal. 

ata.  10  10  10  11  16  10 

« =  3217       10-64       17-47       1540       18-41        1066       9-84 
K=  703         6-54         6-81         663         7-64         685 

K  (corr.)  av.  6-80 

14.  HCl    002  normal. 

Al=  10  10  10  10  4  10  11 

e  =  14-82        18-18        11-70        10-86  lost  856  7-48  6-29 

E=  6-79         6-06         6-66  700  6-86        689 

K  (oorr.)  av,  6'78 

15.  BCl    0-02  normal. 

A(=  10  10  10  10  10  10 

e=  1415        18-59       1117         9-85         8  59         7-50         6-46 
K=  6-78         6-68         8-79         7-10         6-78         7-19 

K  (corr.)  ar.  B'ST 
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reduce  the  available  surface  of  the  disk,  and  second,  the  break- 
ing off  of  the  bubbles  would  stir  the  diffusion  layer,  thns 
bringing  the  strong  outside  solution  into  direct  contact  with 
the  metal.  These  two  effects  would  act  in  opposite  directions, 
but  apparently  tlie  second  predominates,  for  the  constants 
obtained  are  iiigb. 

An  experimeut  in  the  presence  of  O'l  normal  snlphuric  acid, 
giving  a  brisk  hydrogen  evolution,  resulted  as  follows  : 

A.  8'72     9-28     8-50     8-43         Average  8-73 

In  neutral  solutions  the  disk  remains  free  from  hydroxide 
if  a  little  ammonium  chloride  is  present,  but  even  under  these 
conditions  there  is  a  very  marked  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
The  two  following  experiments  were  performed  in  neutral 
solutions  which  were  about  0025  normal  with  respect  to 
a  chloride: 


Tlie  conspicuous  irregularity  of  the  constants  is  only  wliat 
would  be  expected  when  we  consider  the  large  effect  which 
would  be  produced  by  variations  in  the  rate  of  formation  or 
in  the  size  of  the  gas  bubbles,  factors  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  control. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  carried  out  with  aluminum 
disks,  but  in  every  case  the  metal  was  so  irregularly  attacked 
by  the  iodine  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  results. 
The  disk  after  use  was  always  found  to  be  pitted  with  small 
holes,  witli  intervening  spaces  which  appeared  to  have  been 
attacked  but  little  if  at  all  by  the  iodine.  The  single  experi- 
ments gave  fairly  regular  constants  but  doplicate  experiments 
did  not  agree  at  all  closely.  The  values  of  the  constants  were 
low  in  every  case  except  one,  this  being  an  experiment  in  the 
presence  of  noi'mal  hydrochloric  acid  wliieh  gave  an  evolution 
of  hydrogen  and  a  high  constant,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the 
liydrogen.  In  the  other  cases  the  acidity  was  0'25  normal  or 
less.  All  of  the  results,  however,  were  entirely  compatible 
with  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  inspection  of  the  disks; 
namely,  that  a  part  of  tlie  surface  of  the  metal  was  not  attacked. 

Cadmium  in  the  Presence  of  Varioui  Iodides. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Jakowkin*  that  iodine  dissolved  in  a 
large  excess  of  an  iodide  of  an  alkali  or  alkali  earth  metal  in 
water  solution  is  almost  completely  combined  in  the  form  of 
triiodide.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  that  the  diffusion  of 
iodine  in  sucli  a  solution  would  be  determined  chiefly  by  the 
•ZeiiBchr.  phvB.  Chem.,  ix,  19. 
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rate  of  diffuBioD  of  the  triiodide  molecules,  which  in  tnrn  mnat 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  pOBitive  ion.  Hence  the  rate  of 
Bolution  of  a  metal  in  the  hqaid  should  be  difEerent  in  the 
presence  of  different  iodides. 

These  differences  in  tiie  rate  of  solution  furnish  the  basis  for 
an  interesting  and  valuable  test  of  the  validity  of  the  diffneion 
theory,  and  we  have  therefore  carried  out  a  series  of  parallel 
experiments  with  cadmium  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent iodides  in  equivalent  concentration.  These  experiments 
were  very  carefully  performed,  and  the  results,  given  in  detail 
in  Table  VI,  are  very  concordant.  The  greatest  Huctuation  in 
the  constants  occurred  with  cadmiura  iodide,  and  is  probably 
due  to  the  low  iodine  concentrations  which  had  to  be  employed, 
which  magnified  the  errors  of  titration.  Corrections  for  rate 
of  stirring  were  applied  in  the  manneralready  described.  The 
magnesium  iodide  used  contained  a  small  amount,  perhaps  one 
or  two  per  cent,  of  calcium  iodide,  but  the  effect  of  this  impur- 
ity most  have  been  negligible  as  the  constants  for  these  two 
iodides  are  practically  equal.  Values  for  potassium  iodide, 
comparable  with  Table  VI,  are  furnished  by  experiments  2,  3, 
and  4  of  Table  II.  The  agreement  between  experiment  1  of 
Table  VI  and  experiment  7  of  Table  II  shows  that  hydriodic 
acid  alone  has  practically  the  same  effect  as  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  same  concentration  in  the  presence  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  potassium  iodide. 

I>isciissioii. 

A  summary  of  all  the  results  of  previous  tables  with  the 
exception  of  those  obtained  with  impure  metals  is  given  in 
Table  VII.  Most  of  the  values  represent  the  mean  of  two  or 
more  experiments  under  the  stated  conditions. 

Under  A,  are  the  mean  values  of  the  velocity  constants  for 
different  metals  in  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide,  for  each 
degree  of  acidity  tested.  To  facilitate  comparison  results 
obtained  before  the  readjustment  of  the  apparatus  referred  to 
on  page  211  have  been  multiplied  by  the  factor  6-86/6-72, 
thus  reducing  them  to  the  later  standard.  Such  values  are 
indicated  by  stars. 

The  agreement  between  the  metals  cadmium,  iron,  nickel, 
and  cobalt  is  very  striking,  and  clearly  proves  that  under  like 
eonditfona  these  metals  dissolve  in  iodine  at  the  same  rate.  In 
the  earlier  investigation  a  like  result  was  obtained  with  the  five 
metals,  mercury,  copper,  sitver,  zinc  and  eadminm.  Eight 
metals  in  all  have,  therefore,  been  shown  to  possess  the  same 
rate  of  solution  in  iodine,  a  result  for  which  there  beems  to  be 
no  satisfactory  explanation  other  than  that  furnished  by  the 
diffusion  theory. 
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Under  B  in  Table  VII  are  jtiven  the  meaD  values  of  the 
velocity  coDstants  for  the  experiments  with  cadmium  in  the 
presence  of  different  iodides.  Considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  diffusion  theory,  these  fignres  must  represent,  at  least 
rouglily,  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  rates  of  diffusion  of 
iodine  in  the  different  solutions.  An  exact  parullelism  would 
not  be  expected,  since  this  could  only  exist  if  ttie  thickness  of 
the  diffusion  layer  were  the  same  in  each  case,  while  in  reality 
the  thickness  would  vary  somewhat  witli  the  properties  of  the 
liqiiid,  especially  its  viscosity. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  compare  these  velocity 
constants  with  the  directly  measured  diffusion  coefficients  of 
iodine  in  the  different  solntions,  but  as  yet  none  of  the  nec- 
essary diffusion  coefficients  have  ever  been  determined,  thongh 
it  is  likely  that  this  deficiency  will  be  remedied  before  long.* 
It  is  possible,  however,  by  making  certain  assumptions,  to 
obtain  a  rough  estimate  of  the  relative  values  of  these  rates  of 
diffusion.  For  reasons  already  given  {p.  221),  tiiey  would  be 
expected  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  diffusion  velocities  of  the 
triiodide  molecule.  As  a  first  approximation  we  may  assume 
that  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  the  different  triiodides  would  fol- 
low the  same  order  as  the  corresponding  iodides.  Inspection 
of  the  existing  data  on  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  iodides  shows 
clearly  that  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  iodides  stand  in 
the  order  named,  while  hydrogen  iodide,  by  analogy  with 
hydrogen  chloride,  should  be  higuest  of  all.  With  the  divalent 
iodides  it  is  necessary  to  base  the  estimate  chiefly  upon  the 
migration  velocities  of  the  positive  ions,  which  are  given  in 
the  third  column  of  Table  VII,  B.  The  difference  in  the  ioni- 
zation of  divalent  and  univalent  iodides  makes  it  unsafe  to 
base  any  comparison  between  the  two  groups  upon  tlie  ionic 
velocities.  The  diffusion  data  seem  to  show  that  the  alkali 
earth  halides  diffuse  slower  than  the  alkali  halides. 

On  referring  to  the  values  of  the  velocity  constants  for  cad- 
mium in  the  presence  of  differeJit  iodides,  as  given  in  Table 
VII,  B,  we  And  the  alkali  iodides  in  the  order,  potassium; 
sodium ;  lithium  ;  as  would  be  expected  from  the  abore  con- 
siderations. Barium  stands  al>ove  both  magnesium  and  cal- 
cium, as  would  be  anticipated,  but  calcium  is  slightly  below 
magnesium,  thus  deviating  from  the  order  of  the  ionic  velociries. 

There  are  two  values,  however,  for  which  the  above  analysis 
gives  no  explanation.  One  is  tlie  high  velocity  constant  for 
cadmium  iodide,  which  in  view  of  its  abnormally  low  ioniza- 
tion  and   its   tendency   to   form   complex   anions    would   he 

*  Dr.  Graham  Edgar  baa  klDdlf  aadertaken  ia  carry  out  theae  measnre- 
meDtsiD  coDaectionwittaoLlierexperimenliondiffaeion  whichhe  is  conduct- 
ing at  the  Univeraity  of  Vii^inia. 
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Table  VII. 
Svmmarif  of  Veloeitj/  ConiUtntt. 


Acidttj N/500   N/50  N/10 

Cadmiom 6-79      fl-86  «86 

Iron •fl-88  •«-8S 

Nickel •6-88  .... 

Cobalt 6-87  .-- 

Tin 

M^nesium 8-73 


N/4      N/8      N/8     9N/10    N/1    NH,C1 
N/40 
....      8  64      8-40      e»l       6-80 


Cadminm                                                             MigratioD  Viacosities  of 

in  preaeDCe                                                            velocity  uf  otalorldee  in  N/2 

of                                          E                           cation.  sol.  at  25°. 

PotMriom  Iodide 886                     K+          MS  0987 

Cadminm  Iodide 6  82  V2Cd++      474  1068 

Sodinm  Iodide 6M                      Na+           48-6  1047 

Hydrogen  Iodide 845                        H+         818-  1.034 

Bariom  Iodide 845  1/3  Ma+ +       551  1057 

Utbinm  Iodide 6-41                    Li+          384  1087 

Magnerinm  Iodide 6W  l/aMg++      45-9  109* 

Calcinm  Iodide 6.33  1/3C»++      51  5  1076 

*  fltaired  vttlaee  bare  been  mnltiplied  by  0-86/672. 

expected  to  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  or  near  it ;  the 
other  is  the  value  for  hydi'Of^eii  iodide,  which  is  surprisingly 
low  considering  the  high  mobility  of  the  hydrogen  ion.  It  is 
evidently  this  peculiarity  in  tiie  behavior  of  hydriodic  acid 
which  accounts  for  the  observed  effect  of  acidity  in  lowering 
the  velocity  constant. 

Another  factor  besides  the  rate  of  diffusion,  which  would 
affect  the  rate  of  solution  of  a  metal,  is  the  visco-sity,  an 
increase  in  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  thicknei-s  of 
the  diffasioQ  layer  and  thus  retard  the  reaction.  In  the 
absence  of  published  data  on  the  iodides,  the  viscosities  of  the 
corresponding  0'5-riormal  chloride  solutions  at  25°,  referred  to 
water  at  the  same  temperature  as  unity,  are  given  for  compari- 
son in  the  last  column  of  the  table.t  The  order  of  increasing 
viscosity  is  K,  H,  Na,  Ba,  Cd,  Li,  Ca,  Mg,  which  is  nearer  the 
order  of  the  velocity  constants  than  was  the  ease  with  the 
ionic  velocities,  and  explains  in  part  the  unexpected  values 
observed  with  cadmium  and  hydrogen  iodides.  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  two  anomalous  velocity  constants  is  that 

f  According  to  meaaurementB  by  J.  Winner,  Zeitsobr.  pbya.  Chem.,  v, 
31,  and  by  Reyher,  Zeitacbr.  pbyB,  Cbem.,  ii,  744. 
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iodine  will  probably  prove  to  diffuse  id  cadminm  iodide  faster, 
and  in  hydrogen  iodide  slower,  than  the  above  considerations 
have  led  ua  to  espect. 

There  ia  obviously  nothing  in  the  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion, as  judged  by  the  evidence  at  present  available,  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  diffusion  theory.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  results  are  in  most  respects  in  striking  agreement  with  the 
predictions  of  that  theory.  A  study  of  the  temperature  coef- 
Hcient  of  the  reaction  between  iodine  and  a  metal  has  already 
beeij  begun. 

Summary. 

1.  The  rates  of  solution  of  cadmium,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt 
in  similar  iodine  solutions  have  been  measured  and  fonnd  to 
be  equal.  This  result  extends  the  list  of  metals,  which  by  the 
former  article  were  shown  to  dissolve  at  the  same  rate,  from 
five  to  eight :  viz.   Hg,  Cu,  Ag,  Zn,  Cd,  Fe,  Ni,  and  Co. 

2.  Tin  gives  a  higher  velocity  constant  than  the  above 
metals.  This  is  what  would  be  expected  if  the  formation  of  the 
stannic  iodide  took  place  in  two  stages,  as  is  probably  the  case, 

3.  Magnesium  dissolves  abnormally  fast  owing  to  the  stirring 
action  of  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  set  free  from  its  surface, 

4.  An  increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  solution  above  O'l  nor- 
mal lowers  the  value  of  the  velocity  constant. 

5.  The  rates  of  solution  of  cadmium  in  the  presence  of  eight 
different  iodides  have  been  determined.  Except  in  the  cases 
of  eadininm  iodide  and  of  hydriodie  acid  the  relative  values  of 
the  velocity  constants  roughly  correspond  with  what  would  be 
expected  from  the  probable  rates  of  diffusion  of  the  correspond- 
ing triiodides  as  estimated  from  the  available  data.  Since  the 
diffusion  coefficients  of  iodine  in  the  different  solutions  are 
still  unknown,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  base  a  satisfactory  test 
of  the  diffusion  hypothesis  upon  these  constants, 

6.  The  results  as  a  whole  support  the  vaUdity  of  the  diffu- 
sion theory'. 
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Art.  XXV, — Cross-bedding  and  Absence  of  Fossils  Consid- 
ered as  Criteria  of  Continental  Deposits  /•  by  Edwakd  M. 
KraoLE. 

In  recent  years  a  marked  inclination  has  developed  in  some 
quarters  to  question  the  marine  origin  of  certain  formations 
■whicli  have  hitherto  been  classed  as  sea-laid  deposits.  The 
writer  heartily  approves  of  the  close  scrutiny  which  some  of 
the  earlier  assumptions  in  this  field  are  receiving.  If,  how- 
ever, we  are  to  make  any  permanent  progress  in  this  direction 
it  ifl  highly  important  that  the  newer  views  on  this  subject 
shonid  tlietiiselves  be  sometliing  more  than  mere  assumptions 
or  conclusions  based  upon  false  premises.  In  some  cases  before 
the  later  opinions  concerning  the  conditions  of  deposition  can 
be  accepted  it  will  be  necessary  to  submit  more  satisfactory 
criteria  for  discriminating  nonmarine  from  marine  deposits 
than  those  on'  which  some  authors  appear  to  rely  chiefly.  If 
one  may  judge  from  the  character  of  the  evidence  used  in 
some  recent  papers  for  establishing  the  continental  origin  of 
formations,  there  is  urgent  need  of  clarifying  our  ideas  con- 
cerning the  criteria  by  which  such  deposits  may  be  recog- 
nized. This  note  is  intended  to  assist  in  this  process  by 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  some  of  these  criteria  will  not  bear 
critical  examination. 

While  some  authors  have  furnished  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  continental  origin  of  certain  deposits,  e,  g.,  the  Triassic 
sandstone  of  Connecticut,  others  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
tell  us  what  criteria  they  use  for  discriminating  continental 
from  marine  deposits,  giving  instead  of  evidence  some  sucli 
statement  as  "  we  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sand- 
stone was  a  continental  deposit."t  Prof,  A.  W,  (iraban,  how- 
ever, has  been  suiBciently  explicit  in  indicating  two  of  the 
criteria  which  he  considers  available  in  such  discrimination. 
The  following  quotation  from  Professor  Grabau  indicates  the 
manner  in  whicli  the  general  absence  of  fossils  and  the  pres- 
ence of  cross-bedding  is  used  as  evidence  of  the  nonmarine 
origin  of  beds  which  exhibit  these  featnies.  In  discustiing  the 
age  and  origin  of  certain  sandstones  he  states  : 

"  In  fact,  the  general  absence  of  fossils,  the  frequent  cross- 
bedding  and  other  characters  point  rather  to  a  continental  origin 
of  a  part,  at  least,  of  this  basal  serieN,  the  agents  of  deposition 
being  rivers  or  the  wind.  There  is  scarcely  a  geologist  today 
who  is  satisfied  with  the  complactnt  explanation,  current  only  a 

*  Pablisbed  with  the  p«ni]isaioii  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Gfulugical 

+  Buli.  K.  Y.  Slate  Mua.,  No.  HG,  p.  laa,  IBIO. 
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short  time  Ago,  that  the  absence  of  foesiU  in  a  sandstone  is  due 
to  'unfavorable  conditiouB  at  the  time  of  deposition,'  or  to  sab- 
Beqnent  destruction  of  the  fossils,  in  some  mysterious  way  or 
other.  That  fossils  abound  in  marine  sandstones  of  all  kinds,  and 
even  in  conglomerates,  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  that  the  sands 
along  our  modern  sea-shores  are  rich  in  shells  and  other  bard  parta 
of  organisms,  is  equally  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The 
argument  that  the  absence  of  fossils  in  a  rock  which  elsewhere 
carries  them,  indicates  some  peculiarity  of  the  sea-shore  at  that 
point,  capable  of  barring  the  life  of  the  sea,  is  a  laborioas 
explanation  to  fit  a  preconoeived  notion  of  the  origin  of  the 
formation  in  question."* 

Professor  Grabanf  has  depended  largely  on  the  kind  of 
evidence  outlined  in  the  above  paragraph  in  suggesting  a  con- 
tinental origin  for  the  Queenston  shale,  the  Meaina  sandstone, 
and  the  Eeopns  shale.  Without  raising  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  any  particular  case  to  which  ttiis  class  of  criteria  has 
been  applied,  the  writer  wishes  to  point  out  the  fact  that  both 
the  features  named,  absence  of  fossils  and  cross-bedding,  may 
and  do  characterize  both  marine  and  nonmarine  sediments.' 
Hence  their  presence  in  any  particular  formation  can  not  be 
regarded  as  evidence  of  contmental  origin.  Not  only  is  cross- 
bedding  a  common  characteristic  of  marine  sediments,  but  it  i6 
luite  probable  that  it  is  often  produced  at  considerable  depths. 

liere  is  reliable  evidence,  according  to  A.  K.  Hunt,  "  that  at 
depths  of  about  40  fathoms  in  the  English  Channel  and  of  50 
fatlioms  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  there  is  not  only 
motion  at  the  bottom,  but  strong  motion,  far  exceeding  the 
gentle  oscillation  of  the  water  that  is  sufficient  to  ripple  a 
sandy  sea  bed,"  J  We  have  the  testimony  of  Rear  Admiral  Sir 
W.  j.  L.  Wharton^  that  fine  mud  and  sand  may  be  moved  to  a 
depth  of  80  fathoms- by  wave  action  and  that  there  is  evidence 
of  the  chafing  of  cables  to  a  depth  of  260  fathoms.  It  should 
be  recalled  in  this  connection  that  many  ocean  currents  have 
in  parts  of  their  courses  a  velocity  greater  than  most  conti- 
nental streams. 

The  above  citations  sufficiently  indicate  that  vigorous  agita- 
tion of  the  sea  bottom  occurs  at  considerable  depths.  For  evi- 
dence that  this  submarine  disturbance  often  produces  cross- 
bedding  we  havo  only  to  go  to  the  rocks  themselves.  Cross- 
bedding  instead  of  being  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  nonmarine 
or  "  continental  deposits,"  is  a  common  feature  in  almost  if  not 
all  classes  of  marine  sediments  which  have    accnmulated   in 

*  Physical  and  Pannal  Evolution  of  North  America  dnrinii;  Ordovicic,  Silnric 
and  enrly  Devooic  time :  Joqt.  Geotogy,  vol.  ivii,  pp.  211-313,  1909. 

t  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  vol.  xxjiiv,  p.  15,  1883. 
§  Foundation*  of  Coral  Atolis  :  Nature,  vol.  It,  1897. 
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waters  of  moderate  depth.  It  occurs  even  in  limestones.  The 
writer  has  seen  excellent  examples  of  crosa-bedding  in  the 
Spereen  limestone  of  Indiana.  We  believe  that  no  one,  not 
even  professor  Graban,  will  question  the  marine  origin  of  the 
Spergen  limestone.  If  geologists  will  bear  these  facts  in  mind 
they  will  neither  cite  cross-bedding  in  rocks  as  an  evidence  of 
their  origin  in  continental  waters  nor  in  extremely  shallow 
marine  waters  as  is  often  done. 

Critical  inspection  of  the  other  criterion  of  nonmarine  sedi- 
ments referred  to  by  Professor  Grabau  shows  it  to  be  folly  as 
Qntrustwortliy  as  cross-bedding  as  a  means  of  discriminating 
nonmarine  beds.  Making  use  of  the  absence  af  fossils  from 
any  given  bed,  whether  partial  or  total,  as  evidence  of  its  non- 
marine  origin  rests  upon  a  serious  misconception  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  distribution  of  both  extinct  and  living  molluscan 
forms.  Marine  animals  witli  hard  structures  were  not  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  epicontinental  sea  bottoms  in  the 
past,  nor  is  the  present  sea  bottom  within  the  life  zone  of  the 
continental  shelf  occupied  witb  anything  like  uniformity.  Off 
some  of  our  present  coasts  richly  tenanted  areas  alternate  with 
others  which  are  barren  of  life.  The  occurrence  of  barren 
zones  in  both  present  and  Paleozoic  seas,  instead  of  being  an 
improbable  or  anomalous  thing,  as  Dr.  Grabau's  remarks 
would  indicate,  is  a  fact  which  may  be  easily  demonstrated. 
This  fact  requires  no  "  laborious  explanation,"  but  is  a  corollary 
of  the  familiar  principle  that  the  distribution  of  marine  life  is 
controlled  by  environmental  factors,  among  which  are  tempera- 
tare,  food,  salinity,  protection  from  destructive  wave  action, 
and  transportation  of  larval  forms.  Ocean  currents  frequently 
control,  partially  or  completely,  one  or  more  of  these  factors 
with  the  result  that  adjacent  areas  of  the  same  sea  may  be  on 
the  one  band  marine  deserts  and  on  the  other  areas  teeming 
with  marine  life. 

Among  the  factors  controlling  fauna)  distribution,  least  likely 
to  impress  the  paleontologist  with  their  great  importance  if 
his  acquaintance  with  the  seashore  is  limited,  is  the  character 
of  the  bottom,  depth,  and  exposure  to  storm  waves.  Mr.  God- 
win-Austen* has  well  said  that  a  "drift  sand  zone"  is  wholly 
unfitted  for  marine  life.  It  can  be  easily  imagined  that  it 
would  be  as  difficult  for  a  molluscan  fauna  to  secure  a  foothold 
on  the  shifting  sands  of  some  coasts  as  it  is  for  terrestrial  life 
to  establish  itself  firmly  in  a  sand-dune  country.  If,  to  the 
proliability  of  being  buried  alive,  we  assume  complete  exposure 
to  the  direction  of  the  heaviest  gales  and  a  depth  which  will  give 
to  storm  waves  their  maximnm  destructive  effect  in  pounding 
the  bottom,  we  will  have  an  environment  in  which  no  molluscan 
*  Natural  History  of  the  Earopean  Sbbb,  p.  338. 
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fauna  could  live.  Professor  Moseley  has  indicated  the  destruc- 
tive nature  of  wave  action  on  the  sea  bottom  in  the  following 
words : 

"  With  respect  to  enemiea,  the  waves  themselves  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  formidable,  as  they  attach  and  ocoasionaliy  destroy 
whole  colonies  at  once,  whereas  predatory  foes  rather  affect  the 
individual."* 

As  an  example  of  an  environment  which  doubtless  some  of 
the  factors  named  above  made  uninhabitable  by  marine  faunas 
we  may  ci't«  one  of  the  Carl)oniferouB  sandstones.  The  irregn- 
larity  of  the  distribution  of  sea  bottom  life  in  the  Paleozoic  is 
illustrated  in  tlie  Riverside  sandstone  of  the  "  Knobstone " 
group  of  Southern  Indiana.  The  moat  careful  searcb  over 
scores  of  square  miles  of  outcrops  of  this  formation,  over  a 

Eortion  of  its  area  of  distribution,  will  fail  to  discover  a  single 
}6sil.  In  other  areas  they  occur  in  abundance.  In  the  areas 
where  fossils  appear  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  this  formation 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  cross-bedding  or  any  other  physical 
features  which  migiit  suggest  to  some  a  continental  origin. 
Both  the  fossiliferous  and  the  barren  areas  are  clearly  marine 
beds  and  afford  one  of  many  possible  examples  of  the  "  absence 
of  fossils  in  a  rock  which  elsewhere  carries  them."-!" 

Another  example  which  may  be  given  of  barren  beds  at  a 
horizon  which  is  abundantly  fossiliferous  in  other  areas  occurs 
in  central  New  York.  Thus  far  SO  feet  or  more  of  the  Gene- 
see shale  of  the  Cayugan  section  has  failed  to  yield  any  fossils 
to  the  most  persistent  collectors. 

The  barren  areas  of  the  Paleozoic  seas  are  duplicated  in  the 
present  seas.  They  occur  along  various  parts  of  the  present 
coasts  of  North  America,  The  writer  has  traversed  several 
hundred  miles  of  the  northwestern  and  northeastern  coasts  of 
the  continent  in  small  boats  which  gave  excellent  opportunities 
for  observing  the  contrasts  between  different  areas  of  the  coast 
with  respect  to  the  relative  abundance  of  marine  life.  On  the 
Alaskan  coast  contiu^ts  are  often  abrupt  and  most  striking. 
Along  the  beach  at  Nome  one  may  search  for  hours  without 
finding  a  single  shell.  In  that  vicinity  the  writer  lias  scanned 
the  bottom  in  depths  of  6  to  15  feet  from  the  side  of  a  small 
boat,  when  the  water  was  exceptionally  smooth  and  favorable 
for  observation,  for  mites  witiiout  seeing  a  single  sea  shell. 
Northwest  of  Nome  100  miles,  however,  the  abundance  of 
marine  life  is  such  that  the  beach  is  strewn  with  thousands  of 
shells,  A  special  effort  was  made  at  Nome  to  secure  repre- 
sentatives of  the  present  marine  fauna,  but  not  a  single  mollns- 
•Else  EecluB'  New  PhyBicnl  Geography,  vol.  ii,  p.  376. 
t  Jour,  Geology,  vol.  ivii,  1909. 
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can  shell  was  obtained.  At  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  however, 
winch  is  100  miles  northwest  of  Nome,  the  writer  collected  in 
two  hours  45  species.  Altliougli  the  coastal  waters  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  and  various  points  to  the  northeastward  sup- 
port a  rich  and  varied  fauna,  the  nearly  barren  zone  begins 
immediately  south  of  the  cape  and  continues  unbroken,  save  by 
very  rare  examples  of  sea  shells,  for  more  than  100  miles  along 
the  southwest  coast  of  the  Seward  peninsula. 

On  the  northwest  coast  of  Greenland  the  writer  has  used  a 
dredge  where  on  one  side  of  a  peninsula  every  haul  brought  up 
nnmbers  of  shells  while  on  the  opposite  side  not  a  single  mol- 
Insk  was  secured. 

Snch  facts  as  these,  although  they  appear  to  be  unfamiliar 
to  some  paleontologists,  are  in  no  wise  exceptional  or  unusual, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation  from  Godwin- 
Austen  :* 

"  There  is  a  zone  of  clean  sand  in  advance  of  most  lines  of  coast 
which  comes  within  the  range  of  the  tidal  and  wave  disturbance 
of  the  water,  where  deposits  are  being  formed,  which,  after  a 
while,  are  broken  np  again,  and  which  may  be  called  the  drift- 
sand  zone.  This  is  wholly  unfitted  for  marine  life,  and  the  only 
oi^;anic  forms  it  ever  contains  consist  in  the  fragmentary  shells 
and  tests  of  other  zones.  I  have  dredged  along  a  band  of  this 
kind  for  thirty  miles  on  our  own  coast  without  finding  a  single 
living  form," 

The  exploration  of  the  sea  bottom  off  the  west  coast  of 
America  by  the  Albatross  in  1904  and  1905,  although  in  much 
deeper  waters  than  we  are  concerned  with  in  epicontinental 
seas,  has  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  effectiveness  of  an 
ocean  current  in  controlling  the  distribution  of  marine  life. 
This  expedition,  which  was  in  charge  of  Alexander  Agassiz, 
found  that  the  bottom  under  the  Humboldt  current  is  crowded 
with  organisms,  whereas  there  is  a  sparsely  inhabited  submarine 
desert  to  the  westward  of  the  western  edge  of  the  current. 

In  view  of  the  examples  of  synchronous  barren  and  richly 
tenanted  zones  which  have  been  cited  in  the  seas  of  the  present, 
it  seems  apparent  that  absence  of  fossils  from  any  part  of  a 
formation  can  not  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  noninarine  origin. 
Since  both  barren  beds  and  cross-bedding  are  occasional  char- 
acteristics of  both  marine  and  nonmarine  heels,  it  seems  evident 
that  neither  of  these  features  can  be  cited  as  evidence  of  either 
kind  of  origin.  Cross-bedding  affords  decisive  evidence  of 
current  or  wave  action,  but  it  does  not  indicate  whether  the 
action  occurred  in  marine  or  continental  waters. 

In  the  present  stage  of  development  of  the  criteria  of  conti- 
nental deposits  it  will  be  wise  to  use  with  extreme  caution  any 
*  Nataiut  Hiatorj  of  the  European  Seoa,  p.  333. 
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criteria  for  their  recognition  other  than  the  occurrence  of 
terrestrial  fossile.  The  difficulty  of  furnishing  entirely  ooncla- 
sive  criteria  for  the  diBcrimination  of  contiaental  deposits  ie 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  tiiat  the  best  general  discus- 
Bion  of  the  subject  which  has  appeared*  expressly  disclainiE 
"  the  purpose  to  offer  here  criteria  for  finally  and  definitely  test- 
ing the  origin  of  any  particular  formation.'*  Instead  of  depend- 
ing upon  any  particular  kind  of  bedding  and  the  absence  of 
organic  remains  as  evidence  of  nonmarine  conditions  of  deposi- 
tion, the  writer  would  urge  the  necessity  of  finding  terrestrial 
or  nonmarine  fossils.  It  is  true  that  procuring  this  kind  of 
conclusiTe  evidence  often  requires  much  hard  worlt  and  some- 
times long  snspension  of  judgment  till  the  evidence  is  secured. 
But  a  conclusion  based  on  such  evidence  is  worth  waiting  for. 
*Burel1,  Joseph,  Jonr.  Geolog;,  vol.  ziv.  1906,  p.  447. 
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Art.  XXVI. —  The  Detection  of  Sympathetic  Vibrations  of 
Small    Amplitude    by   Interference   Methods ;    by   J.   S. 

STETESe. 

DcBiNO  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  attemptB  have  been 
made  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Maine 
to  apply  interference  methods  to  the  detecting  of  aympatlietic 
and  forced  vibrations  of  email  amplitude.  The  eensitiveness 
of  the  experiment  has  heretofore  prevented  the  obtaining  of 
auy  eatisfactory  results.  Dnring  the  past  semester  the  exper- 
iment was  assigned  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Holmes,  an  assistant  in  the 
department,  and  a  beginning  was  made  toward  solving  the 
problem.  It  is  well  known  that  if  two  tuning  forks  of  tlie 
same  pitch  are  mounted  side  by  side,  the  vibrations  of  one  fork 
will  cause  sympathetic  vibrations  in  the  other.  These  may  be 
detected  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  if  a  small  mirror  is  attached 
to  the  prong  of  the  second  fork  a  spot  of  light  may  be  made 
to  trace  its  path  on  a  screen.  Tlie  object  of  the  work  described 
in  this  note  was  to  detect  the  presence  of  sympathetic  vibrations 
of  extremely  small  amplitude.  A  mirror  was  rigidly  attached 
to  the  prong  of  one  fork,  and  this  mirror  was  used  as  the  ad- 
JDstable  mirror  of  a  Micheleon  interferometer.  Another  fork 
WAS  adjusted  so  that  it  had  nearly  the  same  pitch  ae  the  first 
fork,  and  this  was  nsed  as  the  exciting  source.  When  the  two 
forks  were  so  nearly  alike  in  pitch  that  do  beata  could  be  heard, 
the  exciting  fork  was  set  in  vibration  and  held  near  the  fork 
which  had  the  mirror  attached.  There  was  no  contact  between 
the  two  forks,  and  the  vibrations  of  one  passed  through  the  air 
directly  to  tlie  other.  In  this  case  vibrations  were  readily 
detected  by  rhymic  motion  of  the  fringes  whenever  the  fork 
was  struck.  When  the  exciting  fork  was  weighted,  so  that  it 
had  a  velocity  of  260'6  vibrations  per  second  (the  pitch  of  the 
mirror  fork  being  265),  it  was  possible  to  produce  vibrations 
in  the  second  fork.     To  do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 

S've  the  tirst  fork  a  great  amplitude  and  hold  it  very  close  to 
e  second  fork.     When  its  pitch  was  changed  to  2i>8'2  no 
▼ihratioDS  could  be  detected. 

It  is  suggested  that  here  is  a  field  of  considerable  interest. 
If  the  experiment  were  performed  in  a  chamber  from  which 
the  air  could  be  exhausted,  the  relation  between  the  power  of 
the  air  to  carry  sound-waves  and  its  density  could  be  deter- 
mined. The  substitution  of  other  gases  for  air  would  prove  an 
interesting  piece  of  work.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus 
need  ia  illustrated  by  various  tests  which  were  made  by  the  two 
forks.     The  interferometer  was  mounted  on  a  slate  slab  sup- 
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ported  by  a  brick  pier  15  feet  from  the  {rround.  When  the 
lork  which  was  in  unison  with  the  inirror-iork  was  excited  and 
touched  to  the  bottom  of  the  pier,  correspondiug  vibrations 
were  detected.  If,  liowever,  the  pitch  of  the  fork  was  changed 
by  three  or  four  vibrations  per  second,  no  motion  of  the  fringes 
conld  be  observed.  The  passing  of  an  electric  car  800  feet 
distant  caused  a  motion  of  the  fringes;  and  work  was  practi- 
cally impossible,  except  in  the  evening,  when  the  building  was 
nnoccupied. 


SCIENTIFIC    INTELLIGENCE. 
I.    Geology. 

1.  Die  KrUtallinen  Sc/tie/er  des  Laacher  Seegebietes  %ind  ihre 
Umbildungzu  Sanidinit ;  von  K.  Bbauns.  4°,  pp.  61, 18  tables  ; 
in  case.  Stuttgart,  1911.— The  well-known  ejected  bombs  of 
Ranidinite,  so  called,  which  are  found  in  tlie  volcanic  products  of 
the  Eifel,  and  especially  at  Lake  Laacb,  like  those  from  VesuviuB 
and  other  places,  have  had  various  origins  ascribed  to  them.  They 
have  been  chiefly  regarded,  either  as  agglomerations  of  early 
formed  minerals,  in  a  molten  magma,  or  as  fragments  of  some 
related  igneous  rock  torn  off  and  brought  up  by  the  magma.  Pro- 
fessor Brauns,  as  the  result  of  his  studies,  brines  forward  the  idea 
that  in  reality  ihey  arc  fragments  of  the  sedimentary  gneisses, 
schists,  etc.,  on  which  the  lower  Devonian  of  the  area  rests,  changed 
by  contact  metamorjihism.  He  adduces  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  view,  and  shows  by  chemical  equations  how,  for  example,  a 
biotite-  muscovite-quartz  schist,  by  a  simple  exchange  of  mole- 
cules, yields  a  rock  consisting  of  sanidine,  hypersthene,  conmdum, 
and  cordierite.  Thus  by  simple  melting  and  recryatallization  many 
cases  oould  be  explained  ;  and  to  this  origin,  aided  by  the  compo- 
nents of  the  alkatic  magmas  and  their  oontained  volatile  constitu- 
ents he  is  inclined  to  ascribe  the  other  ejected  masses  with  their 
varied  minerals.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  many  handsome 
half-tone  plates  of  microph olographs  explanatory  of  the  text. 

L.  T,  p. 

2.  British  and  I-'oreign  Building  Stones ;  by  John  Wat^ox. 
12°,  pp.  483.  Camb.  Press,  1911.— One-half  of  this  book,  as 
indicated  in  the  sub-title,  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  rock 
specimens  in  the  Sedgwick  Museum  at  Cambridge.  The  first 
part  of  the  work  is,  however,  of  a  descriptive  nature.  The  writer 
first  considers  the  plutonic  igneous  rocks,  giving  a  general 
account  of  British  granites  and  their  occurrences,  and  from  this 
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passes  on  to  those  of  other  oountries.  He  then  takes  np  the 
volcanic  loeks,  and  mentions  the  chief  types  of  porphyries, 
baealts,  etc.,  used  for  building  purposes  in  Europe.  The  sedi- 
mentary rocks  are  treated  in  groups,  according  to  the  geologic 
epoch  to  which  they  belong.  In  all  cases  the  observations  are 
based  especially  on  the  material  in  the  museum  mentioned.  The 
particular  value  of  the  work  is,  therefore,  strictly  local,  for  stu- 
dents in  connection  with  the  Cambridge  collection  ;  but  it  may 
occasionally  prove  of  service  as  a  book  of  reference  for  localities. 
For  its  particular  purpose  the  work  appears  well  executed. 

L.  v.  p. 

3-  Die  Kontaktmetamorphose  tm  Krigtianiagebiet ;  von  V. 
M.  GoLDSCHUiDT.  8°,  pp.  483,  Vidcnskap.  Skrift.  1.  Mat.  nat.  v. 
El.  1911,  No.  1. — It  would  be  a  natural  expectation  that  a  trea- 
tise on  some  phase  of  the  geology  of  the  Cbristiania  region  by 
one  of  Prof.  Brogger's  pupils  and  assistants,  and  nnder  his  gen- 
eral direction  and  advice,  would  be  a  notable  contribution  in  the 
particular  field  to  which  -it  ia  devoted.  This  expectation  is  fully 
realized  in  the  fine  volume  which  is  the  subject  of  this  notice,  for 
we  hardly  recall  any  work  on  the  subject  of  contact  metamorph- 
ism  which,  based  on  a  special  locality,  ia  of  more  general  interest 
and  importance.  While  want  of  space  forbids  us  from  giving  it 
more  than  a  general  notice,  the  following  features  of  the  work 
mav  be  mentioned: 

The  first  part  is  devoted  to  a  general  geological  description  of 
the  oontacls,  those  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  region  being  the 
oneg  especially  dealt  with.  After  a  general  introduction  a  num- 
ber of  contact  zones  are  described  in  full  detail,  and  in  this  part 
a  number  of  contact  ore  deposits  are  also  treated. 

The  second  part  is  given  to  the  results  of  the  petrographic 
Btndy  of  the  contact  rocks,  and  is  enriched  with  a  large  number 
of  chemical  analyses,  which  afford  data  for  conclusions  regarding 
the  petrogenesis  of  the  different  types.  As  features  of  general 
interest  some  conclusions  of  the  writer  maybe  mentioned;  There 
is  no  evidence  of  stress,  of  dynamic  metamorphiam,  in  the  rocks  ; 
the  thickness  of  sedimentary  cover  was  1500  meters,  giving  a 
static  pressure  of  420  kilos  per  cm'  ;  under  thia  pressure  coarse 
granular  hornfelsea  formed  in  the  inner  contact  zone.  The  meta- 
morphiam took  place  without  any  melting  of  the  aediments,  as 
shown  in  several  waya;  and  the  author  is  inclined  to  think  witb- 
OQt  much  action  from  aoluiiona,  or  gases.  The  action  in  the  main 
took  place  before  the  solidification  of  the  intruding  magma. 
The  temperature  of  the  inner  zone  was  between  1 1 00°  and  1 200"  C. ; 
in  the  outer  zone,  where  amphibole  occurs,  not  over  550°.  The 
author  here  points  out  that  the  use  of  quartz  aa  a  geologic 
thermometer  is  not  juatified  unleas  we  know  aoraething  in  regard 
to  the  pressure  involved,  for  the  inversion  point  between  quartz 
and  tridymite  muat  he  greatly  raised  by  it.  The  writer  then 
takes  ap  the  claaeification  of  the  rocks  and  goes  on  to  their  con- 
sideration from  the  standpoint  of  modern  phyaicat  chemistry. 
Am.  Jovb.  Sci.— FoeaTB  Skbies,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  189.— Sbptbmbbb,  1911. 
17 
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He  shows  that  Gibba's  phase  rule  applies  to  these,  an  well  as  to 
igneons  rocks,  and  draws  some  interesting  conclusions,  which 
help  in  the  scheme  of  clasaification  adopted.  The  petrograpbical 
part  closes  with  a  description  of  the  various  types,  of  pneonialo- 
lytic  varieties  and  of  ores,  etc. 

The  last  part  of  the  volume,  consisting  of  about  260  pages,  b 
devoted  to  a  careful  and  thoroufi'i  study  of  the  minerals  appear- 
ing in  the  contact  zone;  in  round  numbers  some  00  species  being 
considered.  These  are  treated  from  crystallographic,  chemioal, 
optical,  and  genetic  standpoints,  the  whole  forming  a  notable 
contribution  to  mineralogy,  especially  of  the  region  under  con- 
sideration. In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  work 
should  be  in  every  geological  reference  library,  and  will  repay 
reading  by  the  petrographer,  mineralogist  and  student  of  the 
genesis  of  ore  deposition.  u  v.  p. 

4,  (irimdzilffe  der  Paiaontologie  (PalAozoologie);  by  Kaiu.  A, 
VON  ZiTTKL.  Part  I,  Invertcbrata  reworked  hy  Ferdinand 
Broili;  pp.  607  and  1414  text-figures.  Part  II,  Vertebrata  re- 
worked by  Ferdinand  Broili,  Ernest  Koken  and  Max  Schlosser; 
pp.  598  and  749  text-figures.  Munich  (R.  Oldenboiirg),  1911. — 
This  well-known  German  text-bookof  Paleontology,  the  best  one 
on  the  subject,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1895  in  one  volume,  bad  97 1 
pages  with  2048  text-figures  and  treated  about  6800  genera.  The 
present  book  in  two  volumes  represents  the  third  edition  of  the 
Invertebrata  and  the  second  edition  of  the  Vertebrata,  has  1205 
pages  with  2163  text-fignres,  and  nearly  10,700  genera  are  dis- 
cussed or  classified.  The  first  volume  was  reviewed  in  the 
January  (1911)  number  of  this  Journal. 

The  fishes  are  revised  by  Professor  Koken  of  Tubingen,  and 
that  the  work  has  been  well  done  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  140 
pages  are  devoted  to  them.  Dr.  Broili  of  the  Alte  Akademie 
at  Munich  has  revised  the  Amphibia,  while  most  of  the  matter 
treating  of  the  Reptilia  he  has  rewritten.  Dr.  Schlosser,  also  of 
the  Alte  Akademie,  has  revised  the  birds,  and  in  good  part 
rewritten  the  mammals,  which  are  described  on  260  pages.  The 
classification    throughout  the    book    is    conservative,    and    yet 


II.     MiscKi.i.ANEous  Scientific  Intelligence. 

1.  Les  Sommes  dee  P'V'msa  Puissances  DisCinctes  Egatea 
d  line  P'ime  Puissances  ;  hy  Edouard  Bakbettb.  Pp.  153. 
Pari8  (Gauthier-Villars).— This  treatise,  as  indicated  by  the  title, 
discusses  a  generalization  of  Fermat's  theorem,  viz.,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  necessary  and  sufiicient  conditions  for  a  sum  of  dis- 
tinct pth  powers  to  be  equal  to  a  pl\i  power,  p  being  any  integer. 
The  main  topic  suggests  three  subsidiary  problems  formulated  by 
the  author  as  follows  : 
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Pfohhin  I:  The  earns  of  distinct  pth  powers  of  which  the 
greatest  is  x^,  equal  to  aptb  power. 

Problem  IF:  The  sums  of  distiuct  pth  powers  equal  to  a  given 
pth  power. 

Problem  III:  The  sums  of  consecutive  pth  powers  equal  to 
a  pth  power. 

Several  other  topics  closely  allied  to  the  above  are  also  consid- 
ered. The  work  as  a  whole  is  divided  into  four  parts,  preceded 
by  a  short  introduction. 

In  Part  I  the  caBep=l  is  considered,  the  problem  here  reduc- 
ing to  a  treatment  of  HumB  of  integers.  The  latter  half  of  this 
section  contains  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  prime  and  com- 
posite numbers,  a  number  of  methods  being  given  for  determin- 
ing that  a  given  integer  is  or  is  not  a  prime,  together  with  the 
means,  in  the  latter  case,  of  resolving  it  into  factors. 

Part  II  treats  the  case  of  squares  :  three  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient conditions  that  a  sum  of  squares  shall  be  a  square  are  ob- 
tained. There  are  also  several  special  topics,  such  as  methods  of 
solving  the  equation  y^  +  z'  =  x',  and  identities  relating  to  sums 
of  squares. 

The  case,  p>  3,  is  contained  in  Part  III,  where  a  generalization 
of  the  conditions  of  Part  II  are  giveo.  These  are  worked  out  m 
detail  for  p  =  3,  4,  5,  6,  1,  and  8.  The  work  closes  with  a  short 
chapter  on  polygonal  numbers. 

The  whole  treatment  is  most  freely  illustrated  by  examples 
making  clear  the  methods  of  application  of  the  various  principles. 
In  this  connection  it  may  not  be'  amixs  to  mention  the  tables, 
which  comprise  the  first  5,000  triangular  numbers,  the  primes  up 
to  10,000  and  the  powers  and  sums  of  powers  up  to  the  sixth  of 
the  numbers  1 — 30.  Finally  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  work 
is  complete  in  itself,  a  feature  which  ought  to  commend  it  to 
readers,  w,  a.  w. 

2,  The  Grammar  of  Science  ;  by  Karl  Pbar80?t.  Part  I. — 
Pkytical.  Third  Edilion,  revised  and  enlarged.  Pp.  xx,  394. 
London,  1911  {Adam  and  Charles  Black). — The  first  edition  of 
the  present  work  appeared  in  1892  and  was  followed  by  a  second 
in  IS99.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  nince  the  last  date  has  seen 
60  rapid  a  development  of  science  as  to  call  for  an  extension  of 
the  field  discussed  by  the  author,  and  while  the  present  volume 
deals  with  physical  ideas  and  phenomena,  a  second  is  to  follow 
having  to  do  with  living  forms.  The  latter  is  expected  to  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  The  present  volume  is  thought- 
ful and  suggestive  and  the  every-day  physicist  accustomed  to 
assume  the  reality  of  matter  and  force,  of  the  ether,  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  and  the  like,  will  tind  bis  ideas  challenged  and 
subjected  to  a  critical  philoRophical  scrutiny  of  the  moat  search- 
ing kind.  Thus,  for  example,  the  author  remarks  in  his  preface  : 
"Beyond  such  discarded  fundamentals  as  'matter'  and  'force' 
lies  another  fetish  amidst  the  unscrutable  arena  of  even  modern 
science,  namely,  the  category  of  cause  and  effect." 
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236  Scientific;  InielUgence. 

3.  Marriage,  Totemism  and  Religion  :  An  Answer  to  Critics ; 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury.  Pp.  ix,  243.  London 
and  New  York,  1911  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.). — ^I'he  present 
volume  is  based  on  a  work  b^  the  same  author  on  the  "Origin  of 
Civilization  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man."  This  was 
delivered  in  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1868  and  pub- 
lished in  1870.  The  epecial  topics  here  discussed  deal  with  the 
absence  of  marriage  with  primitive  man,  its  origin  and  evolution  ; 
also  totemism,  witchcraft,  magic,  and  religion.  The  author  pre- 
sents bis  views  clearly,  handling  with  vigor  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  offered  since  the  publication  of  his  first  work. 

4.  Smilhaonian  Physical  Tables.  I^fth  revited  Edition ; 
prepared  by  F.  E,  Fowlk.  (Publication  1944.)  Pp.  xxxiv,  318, 
with  335  tables  and  an  index.  Washington,  1910.  Smithsonian 
Misc.  Collections,  vol.  58,  No.  I.  Publication  1844. — This  is  a 
radical  revision  of  the  physical  tables  compiled  by  Prof.  Thomas 
Gray  in  1896,  embodying  recent  data  and  with  many  additions.- 
There  are  now  four  independent  series  of  Smithsonian  tables 
occupying  independent  fields  ;  viz.,  melerological,  geographic^), 
physical,  and  mathematical. 

5.  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Turin. — The  program  in 
regard  to  the  Vallauri  prizes  of  the  Royal  Turin  Academy 
announces  that  prizes  will  be  given  :  (1)  for  the  best  critical 
work  on  Latin  literature  appearing,  between  Jan,  1,  1911,  and 
Dee.  31,  1914;  and  (2)  for  the  most  important  and  extensive 
work  in  the  physical  sciences  published  between  Jan.  1,  1915,  and 
Dec.  31,  1918.  Each  prize  amounts  to  26,000  Italian  tivres  ;  the 
awards  will  be  made  without  regard  to  nationality. 

6.  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidoptera  Phalmna  in  the  British 
Sluseum.  Volume  x.  Plates  cxlviii-clxxu.  London,  1911, — 
This  volume,  continuing  the  excellent  plates  illustrating  the  Pha- 
lenffi  of  the  British  Museum,  has  recently  appeared. 

7.  Mureau  of  American  Mhnology,  iSmilksonian  Institu- 
tion.— Bulletin  43.  The  following  publications  have  recently 
appeared  :  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and 
adjacent  Coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  by  John  R.  Swanton. 
Pp.  vii,  387  ;  32  plates,  2  figures. 

Bulletin  50.  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Visit  to  the  Navajo 
National  Monument,  Arizona ;  by  Jessk  Waltbe  Fbwkes.  Pp. 
vii,  35  ;  2S  plates,  3  figures. 

8.  The  Sarawak  Museum  Journal.  Issued  by  the  Sarawak 
Museum  under  the  Authority  of  His  Highness  the  Kaiah.  Vol.  I, 
No.  J.  Pp.  201.  Sarawak,  February,  1911.— This  first  number 
of  the  Journal  issued  by  the  Sarawak  Museum  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  series  of  papers  on  ethnological  subjects,  three  others  on 
insects  and  also  a  list  of  Sarawak  minerals  by  J.  S.  Geikie. 

9.  Rhodesia  Museum.  Eighth  Annual  Report.  Pp.  36.  Bula- 
wayo,  1909. — This  report  is  accompanied  by  three  appendices  on 
the  gold-bearing  rocks,  the  minerals,  and  the  batrachians  and 
reptiles  of  Rhodesia. 
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I.    CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

NEW  (third)  EDITION  OF  CATAI.OOUE  Nr.  8: 

The  STUDEST-COLLECTION  of  150  CBYSTAI^MODELS  b£  wood, 
arranged  by  Profetior  C.  Hintze  of  Brralau.  NEW  CRYSTAL- MO  DELS  of 
a  selection  of  new  and  taUly  descHbfd  MineraU,  CRYSTAL-PREPARA- 
TIONS, very  beat  quality,  reasonable  prices.  ColUction  of  100  preparation* 
in  different  qualitj.  Price  according  to  quality. ..U.  T30,  1100,  1400,  2000. 
For  tlie  demonstration  of  tlie  icterfereDr'e  flgores  of  oniaiial  and  biaxial 
minerals,  pleochroiBin,  absorptioQ  of  light,  polarizatioii,  eto. 

PBISUS  of  CRYSTALS  for  the  use  of  BtndentB,  for  the  detenniDation  of 
refractive  indices. 

TOURMAONE  TONGS,  3  aizes,  from  M.  12  to  86. 

II.    MINERALOGY. 

NEW  and  BABE  MINERALS;  NATIVE  IRON  in  BASALT  from 
Weimar  near  CaBsel,  beautifnl  and  rich  specimeoB;  large  ciystals  of 
TOPAZ,  AQUAMARINE,  TOURMALINE  from  different  localities;  SAM- 

SONITE  from  the  Samson  Mine  near  Andreasberg,  Harz  HonntaiDS; 
HOLLANDITE  and  FERMORITE  from  Sitapnr,  Central  India ;  NATIVE 
TANTALUM  from  Nizhni  Tagilsk,  Ural  Monntains.  Exquisite  specimens 
and  single  crystals  of  PHENACITE  from  Brazil. 

III.    NEW    METEORIC    IRONS. 

1.  TESSERA -OCTAEEDRITE ;  beantifnl  lai^e  plates  with  splendid 
at rnctn re- figures,  from  Ooamva  Farm  near  GibeoD,  German  Soath-West 
Africa ;  newly  described  by  Professor  F.  Rinne  of  Leipzig. 

3.  OCTAHEDRITE  from  MUONIONALL'STA,  Sweden,  described  by 
Professor  Hugbom  of  Upsola. 

8.   TUBIL  near  Atschiosk.  Goav.  Jenisseisk,  Siberia. 

4,  MOUNT  A  YLIFF,  neai-  King  Williamstown,  Sontb  Africa,  described 
by  Professor  F.  Bei  wertb  of  Vienna. 

IV.    PETROGRAPHY. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  CATALOGUE  Nr.  10: 

Description  of  a  collection  of  100  specimens  and  sections  of  RHENISH 
ERUPTIVE  ROCKS  by  Professor  W.  Bvuhcs  of  aanstal.  Price  of  100 
rocka  and  seclions M.  280. 

CATALOGUE  No.  22.  Description  of  a  collection  of  135  ROCKS  from 
the  Poyaite  District  of  the  SERBA  DE  MONCHIQUE  in  Portngal  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  Kaiser  of  Giessen.     Price  of  185  rocks  and  sections M.  450. 

The  .large  PETBOGBAPHICAL  COLLECTION  OF  ORIENTATED 
UINERAL-SECTIONS,  arranged  according  to  RogenbuKh-Walflng,  Miero- 
tcopicai  Fhyaiograpky,  etc.  Sections  of  134  different  rock -forming  minerals. 
SiS  Orientated  Slides  in  elegant  ease ...M.  875. 

Collection  of  J60  Sectioni  of  rock-forming  miuerals,   showing  mode  of 


CoUeclioa  of  80  Sections  of  rock-forming  minerals,  for  demonstration  of 
micros(ructur«,  ench  section  with  specially  marked  characteristic  part,  H.  135. 
Ask  for  our  Petrographical  Catalogue  Nr.  4,  new  edition,  307  pages. 

RHENISH    MINERAL    OFFICE, 

BONN-ON-RHINE,  OERMANT 
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Db.  ARTHUR  smith  WOODWARD,  F.B.S.,  F.L.S.,  Sbc.  Geol.  Soc.. 

HORACE  B.  WOODWABD,  F.R.S..  F.G.S. 

AEEFERENCE  to  tiie  long  sei-iea  of  volumes  of  the 
GsoLouiCAL  Magazine,  already'  publisiied,  will  at  ODce 
demonstrate  to  all  those  interested  in  Geology  the  groat  im- 
portance of  this  ecientilic  serial,  which  every  geologist  shonld 
not  only  read,  but  possess,  as  an  invahial)le  woi'k  of  reference 
to  the  current  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  Geological  Magazine  is,  moreover,  the  only 
Monthly  Magazine  published  in  this  country  or  in  America 
which  is  wholly  devoted  to  Geology. 

It  circulates  in  Europe,  America,  Japan,  and  India,  and 
is  read  in  all  our  English-speaking  Colonies,  and  serves  as  a 
ready  and  rapid  means  of  intercommunication  between  geolo- 
gists at  home  and  those  at  a  distance  who  desire  to  obtam  the 
earliest  information  of  ail  work  iu  Geology  going  on  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

Geologists  will,  we  feel  sure,  understand  that  so  special  a 
work  aa  the  Geological  Magazine,  devoted,  as  it  is,  entirely 
to  this  one  particular  subject,  can  only  be  carried  on  success- 
fully by  the  generous  aid  of  every  man  and  woman  professing 
or  calling  themselves  geologists. 

Annual  subscription,  24s.  net. 
LONDON:  DULAU  &  00.,  Ltd.,  37,  SOHO  SQUARE,  W. 


0-The  Tolnme  for  1910  of  the  GEOLOGICAL  HAOAZINE  ii  ready, 
prioe  20i  net.    Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  may  be  had,  price  Is,  6d.  net. 
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JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS, 

43  and  45  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

London,  Chaphan  &  Hall,  Ltd.      Montreal,  Can.,  Benouf  Pub.  Co. 

Second  Edition,  Kevised  and  Enlarged 

ROCK    MINERALS. 

Their     Chemical     and     Pliyaical  Characters     and     their 

DeterminatioD    in   Tliin   Sections.  By   Joseph   P,  Iddings. 

8vo,   xiii  +  617   pages,   500   tigurea  and    one    colored    plate. 
Cloth,  $5.00. 

CONTENTS.— Part  l.—dENERAL  Pkihciplu  AND  Uethods  OP  HaeKABCB. 
Chemical  FrinciplM  and  ChsracterB  ;  Preparation  of  Uttterial  for  Cbemical 
Analjsis ;  Chemical  lUreitigatioD  of  Bock  Sections.  Phyaical  PrinciplM  ; 
Molecnlar  Structure  and  Crjatalli^i^replijc  Charecter  of  Cryatals ;  Disaolntion 
of  CrjBtalB ;  Gilding,  Fracture,  Hardness :  Densitj ;  Determination  of  Specific 
QiHvity ;  Separation  b;  Heans  of  Heavy  Solntions,  Optical  Properties ; 
Principles  and  Application  to  the  Stndjr  of  Uinerals  in  Thin  Sections. 
Pakt  II.— Dkbchiption  of  the  Bock  Hikbrals,  Ihclvdiho  thk  Chbmical, 
Crtstalijioraphio,  and  Optical  Charactbrs  :  Their  Alteration  and. 
Modes  of  Occurrence.     Tables  of  Optical  Characteristics  of  the  Bock  Hiuerala. 

There  has  been  added  upwards  of  80  minerals  not  in  the 
first  edition;  chiefly  those  occurring  in  pegmatites  and  as 
segregated  ores,  representing  extremes  of  magmatic  differ- 
entiation, and  some  additional  minerals  occurring  in  meta- 
morphic  and  sedimentary  rocks. 
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New   Circulars. 

84 :     Eighth  Mineral  List :   A  descriptive  list  of  new  arrivals, 

rare  and  showy  minerals. 
8S :     Minerals  for  Sale  by  Weight :    Price  list  of  minerals  for 

blowpipe  and  laboratory  work. 

86:  Minerals  and  Rocka  for  'Working  Collections:  List  of 
common  minerals  and  rocks  for  study  specimens;  prices 
from  i^  cents  up. 

Catal^ue  26:  Biological  Supplies:  New  illustrated  price  list 
of  material  for  dissection ;  study  and  display  specimens ; 
special  dissections;    models,  etc.      Sixth  edition. 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  lista  will  b«  sent  free  on  reqaeat.  We  ore 
coiiet«ntI;  acqairing  new  material  and  publishing  new  lists.  It  paya  to 
b«  on  onr  mailing  list. 
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TEAL  MOUNTAINS. 


It  is  a  number  of  years  since  any  dealer  id  America  baa  liad  anch  a  collection 
of  mineralB  and  gem  crystals  as  I  have  jnat  received.  On  account  of  lack  of 
space  I  cannot  give  an  extensive  description,  bnt  will  state  that  the  collec- 
tion consiatH  of  rare  minerals,  gem  crystals  and  numerous  polished  speci- 
mens. AIbo  included  in  this  conaigament  is  d  large  cjnBntity  of  maasive,  gem 
qnality  malachite,  soitable  for  cutting;,  and  alao  polished  apecimens. 

In  the  same  shipment  I  received  a  Isrge  assortment  of  trntlachitc,  rhodo- 
nite, jasper  and  rare  marble  buxee.  Alao  dishes,  trays,  cupa  and  nnmerous 
other  ornaments  of  all  the  well  known  stones  found  at  this  celebrated 
locality.  Also  a  nniqne  collection  of  ornaments  repteseuting  petiaant  art  of 
this  region  in  wood,  iron,  jasper,  qttartz  and  jade. 


I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  large  collection  of  minerals  recently 
received  has  been  thoroughly  gone  over  and  properly  labelled  and  is  now 
ready  for  salp.  This  collection  conaiata  of  over  5,000  apecimena  of  excellent 
quality,  some  of  them  from  old  fimfs,  and  almost  all  very  well  cryatallized. 
Let  me  know  what  you  desire  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  yon  a  selection 
on  approval,  prepidd. 

IKTEKESTING  QUARTZ  CRYSTALS  FROM  A  NEW  FIND. 

I  have  just  received  several  hundred  quartz  crystals  from  a  new  Snd  at 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  These  cryatals  are  of  a  rose  color,  nntque  in 
form,  most  look  like  cubes  and  are  very  sharp.  Prices  from  10  cents  to  25 
cents  each.  No  collector  should  be  without  a  series  of  these  interesting 
crystals. 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  GEMS? 

U  so,  yon  will  find  my  stock  now  richer  than  ever  before  in  beautiful 
examples  suitable  both  for  jewelry  and  specimens.  Among  the  reconstructed 
gems  in  my  stock,  all  of  which  are  of  the  finest  quality,  I  will  mention  the 
following :  Babies,  blue,  pink,  white  and  yellow  sapphire ;  and  an  unusnally 
large  atock  of  common  and  rare  Semi-Precioua  and  Precious  Stones,  both 
cut  and  in  the  rongb,  I  am  able  to  supply  aoy  gem  desired,  in  best  quality 
and  all  sizes. 


Any  of  the  above  which  may  be  desired  for  selection  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  on  approval  to  patrons  and  euatomers.  Information  and  prieas  of  indi- 
Tidual  apecimena  cheerfully  furnished  upou  request. 
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Art.  XXVII. — Recent  Stream  Trenchiny  in  the  Semi-arid 
Portion  of  Southwestern  New  Mexico,  a  Result  of  Removal 
of  Vegetation  Cocev  ;*  by  John  Lvon  Rich, 

A  CONSPICUOUS  development  of  recent  stream  trendies  hi  tlie 
valleys  of  many  of  tlie  temporary  streams  of  tlie  western  states 
is  a  feature  of  such  widespread  and  common  occnrreriee  tliat  it 
cannot  be  assigned  to  accidental  causes,  hnt  calls  for  an  explana- 
tion which  shall  have  more  than  a  local  application.  This 
trenching  is  particularly  well  developed  in  portions  of  south- 
western New  Mexico.  Here  it  is  apjjarently  an  effect  of  the 
removal  of  vegetation  cover  by  excessive  grazing.  A  hrief 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  trenching  and  a  statement  of 
the  evidence  on  which  the  above  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
enon is  based  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  discussion. 

The  portion  of  New  Mexico  on  which  our  study  is  particu- 
larly based  is  included  within  the  Silver  City  quadrangle  in 
tlie  southwestern  part  of  the  state.  The  quadrangle  may  be 
rongbly  divided  into  two  physiographic  units,  a  mountainous 
portion  and  a  desert  plain  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
gravels  derived  from  the  mountains.  Of  the  whole  area  of  the 
quadrangle,  about  one-third  is  covered  by  these  desert  accumu- 
lations. 

The  climate  is  semi-arid,  with  an  average  rainfall  in  the 
tieigbborhood  of  18  inches  in  the  mountainous  parts,  and  con- 
siderably less  in  the  lower,  desert  portions.  The  precipitation 
conies  mostly  in  the  form  of  showers  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  from  about  the  middle  of  June  until  the  latter  part  of 
September.  General  rains  are  not  of  common  occurrence.  As 
a  result  of  these  climatic  conditions  there  are  no  permanent 
streams  in  the  area  outhide  the  liiglicr  mountains,  and  even  in 
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tlie  moiintains,  the  permanent  gtreams  are  of  small  consequence 
except  ivlien  swollen  by  tliesummei'  rains. 

In  tlie  following  disciiesion  wlien  we  speak  of  streams  we 
would  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  temporary  streams 
which  carry  water  onlj'  during,  or  immediately  after,  a  storm. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  topography  of  the  Silver  City 
quadrangle,  outside  the  more  mpged  mountains,  is  a  pro- 
nounced stream  trenching  in  all  the  valleys;  a  trenching  of 
recent  date  which  is  evidently  still  in  progress.  Along  the 
steep-walled  mountain  gorges  this  feature  is,  of  coui-se,  not  evi- 
dent, but  outside  of  the  higher  mount;ains  it  would  be  difficult 

Fia  1. 


Fiii,  1.  View  abowing  typical  fentnrea  alonf;  the  courae  of  the  Cane 
S]iriug  Caii^'on  stream  Hcrmt;  the  piedmont  fan.  The  photograph  nhowa 
rt^cent  trench  in  the  foref^roand  cnt  iuto  alluvial  valley  filling,  piedmont 
gravels  In  the  middle  diatanve  along  the  sides  of  the  valJej',  and  iiii>niitaina 
at  Kontce  oE  the  stream  in  background.  Note  the  bowidera  and  flood  debris 
upread  out  over  tlie  nnrface  of  the  alluvial  flat. 

to  name  a  valley  in  which  it  is  not  conspicuous.  The  features 
shown  in  different  parts  of  the  quadrangle  are  so  simitar  that  a 
description  of  one  of  the  most  typical  valleys  will  serve  as  n 
characterization  of  the  general  conditions  throughout  the  area, 
and  as  a  basis  for  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  trenching. 
For  such  a  description  the  valley  called  Cane  Spring  Canyon, 
along  which  some  of  tiie  accompanying  photographs  were 
taken,  will  admirably  serve  our  purpose. 

The  stream,  which  is  a  temporary  one,  flowing  only  in  times  of 
flood,  lieads  with  several  branches  in  a  region  of  rocky  hills  of 
modei-ate  height.     Within  the  hills  it  has  a  di-ainage  aiiia  of 
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about  seven  square  miles.  After  leaving  tlie  hills  the  stream 
flow's  with  an  average  slope  of  120  feet  per  mile  for  about  & 
inileB  across  a  dissected  piedmont  gravel  accnmulation  to  the 
Manias,  a  larger  temporary  stream  which,  ahout  15  miles 
below,  empties  into  the  Gila,  a  good-sized  permanent  stream. 

The  salient  featm-es  of  tlie  Cane  Spring  valley  in  its  coui-se 
across  the  piedmont  gravels  arc  well  shown  in  the  aceompany- 
ing  photograph  (Jig.  1).  There  are  fii-st  the  flteep-6i<led  valley 
wedls  of  partly  cemented  desert  conglomerate  from  50  to  150 
feet  high  ;  then,  forming  the  valley  floor,  comes  an  alluvial 
flat,  nearly  level  in  cross  section  ;  and  finally,  cutting  sharply 

Fio.  2, 


Flo,  2.  Recent  stream  trench  working  back  into  the  still  nmlisHe^ted  flat 
of  a  small  tribatary  of  Cane  Spiitig  Caiijou,  Tbis  pictnie  va»  taken  near 
the  site  of  fig.  I. 

into  the  mateiial  of  this  flat,  is  the  recent  stream  ti-eiicli  from 
50  to  200  feet  in  width  and  from  2  to  15  feet  in  depth,  and 
b<iunded,  as  a  nile,  by  vertical  walls  of  alluvium. 

The  history  of  the  valley  as  revealed  by  its  cross  section  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  :  The  valley  was  initiated  on 
the  surface  of  the  piedmont  desert  fan.  For  some  reason — 
an  uplift  of  the  land  or  a  change  in  climatic  conditions— the 
stream  began  cutting  through  the  fan.  This  cutting  continued 
until  a  valley  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  mile  in  width  and 
locally  over  150  feet  in  depth  had  heen  formed.  Following 
this  period  of  cutting  came  one  of  Ailing,  during  which  the 
alluvial  flats  in  the  valley  were  formed.  r,,astly,  the  streams 
began  cutting  again,  forming  the  trenches  whose  origin  we  are 
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seeking.  These  treneltee  are  still  working  their  way  up  the 
tributary  valleys  by  headwater  recession  and  gapping.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  fig.  2,  whicii  shows  the  treneli  working  hack 
into  the  still  iindissected  flat  of  a  small  tributary. 

The  alluvial  flats  are  composed  of  tine  sandy  loam  and 
gravel.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  form  of  irregular  lenses  inter- 
spersed through  the  loam.  Its  component  pebbles  range  in 
size  up  to  5,  6,  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  but  seldom  larger,  and 
even  these  sizes  are  uncommon.  Two  or  tliree  inches  in 
diameter  would  represent  a  fair  average  for  the  coarser  gravel. 
From  this  there  is  every  gradation  down  to  tine  sand.  The 
strati^cation  is  indistinct,  but  may  usually  bo  made  out.  In 
characteristic  exposure  the  matenal  stands  up  in  vertical  bluffs. 
From  its  general  make-up  and  composition  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  stream  deposit  of  the  type  formed  by  aggrad- 
ing tera|Kiiary  streams. 

Fairly  uniform  conditions  of  deposition  are  shown  by  the 
nature  of  the  sediment.  That  heavy  tloods  were  not  common 
during  the  time  of  deposition  is  indicated  by  the  lack  of  heavy 
bowldei-s  in  the  deposit.  The  valley  filling  is  not  an  ordinary 
flood  plain  such  as  may  be  formed  along  permanent  streams, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  slope  of  the  valley  bottom,  120  feet 
per  mile,  is  too  great  for  the  formation  of  a  flood  plain  so  wide 
and  flat  as  the  one  we  are  considering;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  surface  of  the  flat  is  not  a  graded  slope  along  the 
stream  course.  Alluvial  fans  from  the  valley  sides  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  valley  filling.  Their  prominence,  and  their 
effect  in  breaking  the  normal  valley  profile,  indicate  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  filling  came  from  the  sides  down  the 
short  steep  tributaries  i-ather  tlian  down  the  main  valley. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  character  of  the  valley  filling  indi- 
cates accumulation  under  conditions  such  that  there  was  no 
permanent  stream  in  the  main  valley,  and  such  that  accumula- 
tions from  the  sides  were  as  important  as  those  from  the  main 
stream.  These  conditions  would  be  realized  under  an  arid  or 
semi-arid  climate  during  the  time  of  tilling. 

In  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches  and  sometimes  spread  out 
over  the  surface  of  the  fiats  above,  there  is  coarse  stream 
gravel  with  bowlders  ranging  up  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
much  of  it  evidently  of  very  receTit  deposition.  This  coarse 
material  presents  a  marked  and  signiticant  contrast  to  the  fine 
textured  alltivial  valley  tilling  revealed  in  the  side  walls  of  the 
trenches.  The  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  transporta- 
tion must  have  required  a  volume  of  water  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  finer  alluvial  material  on  which  it  rests.  Its  pres- 
ence overlying  the  finer  material  and  the  fact  that  it  is  asso- 
ciated  with  iiood  ddbris  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  prove   its 
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deposition  within  a  very  few  years  at  inoet,  clearly  indicates 
tliat,  in  recent  times,  tlie  maxiinum  volnme  of  water  coming 
down  tlie  valley  in  timee  of  flood  lias  been  greater  than  wliile 
tlie  allnvium  was  accumulating. 

On  the  basis  of  such  evidence  of  the  increased  volume  of 
flood  waters,  we  are  justitied  in  suspecting  that  the  waters  of 
these  floods  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  cutting  of  the 
stream  trenches  in  question.  In  an  endeavor  to  explain  the 
trenching  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  look  for  tlie  cause  of  the 
increased  volnioe  of  the  flood  waters. 

Such  an  increase  may  be  the  result  of  one  or  the  other  of 
two  conditions  or  a  combination  of  both.  These  conditions 
are:  either  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  by  increased 
precipitation,  or  a  moi-e  rapid  run-ofE  with  no  increase  in  pre- 
cipitation. An  analysis  of  the  I'esults  of  each  of  these  two 
conditions  taken  separately  may  serve  to  indicate  which  is 
tnost  prolwbly  the  responsible  one  in  the  ease  at  hand. 

Taking  fii-st  the  condition  of  increased  precipitation,  we  will 
Btart  with  a  semi-arid  climate,  snch  that  the  streams  are  not 
permanent  and  are  silting  up  their  valleys — in  other  words, 
with  conditions  as  we  conceive  them  to  have  been  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  valley  All  of  Cane  Spring  Canyon  and 
oilier  valleys  of  the  region.  There  would  undoubtedly  be 
some  vegetation  which  might  serve  as  a  fairly  efficient  cover 
and  constitute  an  im|K)rtant  factor  in  the  absence  of  heavy 
floods.  With  an  increase  in  precipitation  we  should  expect 
the  vegetation  to  become  more  luxnriant  and  more  effective  as 
a  protective  covering;  in  this  way  perhaps  equaling  or  over- 
balancing the  tendency  of  the  stream  towai-d  cntting,  resulting 
from  the  increased  volume  of  water.  Even  though  the  storms 
became  heavier,  the  run-off  would  be  slower,  so  that  it  is  likely 
that,  until  the  time  that  the  precipitation  became  so  great  that 
the  streams  became  permanent,  tliere  would  be  little,  if  any, 
increased  tendency  toward  cutting. 

Considering  next  the  second  factor;  if  we  have  a  semi-arid 
climate  favorable  to  the  formation  of  a  fairly  etiicient  vegeta- 
tion cover,  and  the  balance  between  erosion  and  deposition  is 
60  adjusted  that  the  streams  are  silting  up  with  fine  material ; 
with  considerable  rainfall  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  pre- 
vented, however,  by  the  vegetation  cover  from  forming  heavy 
floods,  and  if  by  some  means  we  remove  the  vegetation  cover 
without  changing  the  amount  or  distribution  of  the  rainfall, 
marked  reeults  of  a  different  nature  will  follow.  The  rain, 
stillas  heavy  as  before,  will  fall  on  a  bare  suriace  unprotected 
by  vegetation  and  with  little  capacity  to  hold  in  reserve  the 
excess  precipitation.  A  rapid  run-off  in  the  form  of  floods 
must  result.     These  floods,  rushing  down  the  valleys,  will  have 
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power  to  cut  where  before  deposition  was  in  progress.  Good 
sized  bowlders  will  be  carried  down  and  strewn  along  the 
stream  courses  and  over  the  flats.  The  resnlt  of  such  floods 
would  be  manifest  in  the  trenching  of  the  valley  bottoms  and 
the  spreading  out  over  the  flats  of  bowlders  larger  than  those 
in  the  valley  fill  itself.  Tliey  would  produce  conditions  exactly 
the  same  as  those  we  have  described  as  characteristic  of  the  ' 
valleys  of  the  Silver  City  quadrangle. 

Having  been  led  to  the  belief  that  a  removal  of  the  vegeta- 
tion cover  would  be  competent  to  cause  stream  trenching,  it 
becomes  pertinent  that  we  inquire  whether  there  is  evidence 
of  such  a  removal  of  cover  in  the  region  under  discussion. 
The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 

An  efficient  cause  for  the  removal  of  such  a  vegetation 
cover  is  the  excessive  grazing  to  which  the  country  has  been 
subjected  during  the  past  few  years.  A  good  account  of  the 
former  conditions  of  the  region  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Mae- 
Millan,  a  rancher  living  in  the  Mangas  valley,  who  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  region  since  IST'i.  His  statement  of  the  early 
conditions  is  sul)stantiated  by  that  of  all  the  old  residents  of 
the  neighborhood  with  whom'^  I  had  occasion  to  talk.  Accord- 
ing to  him  there  was  formerly  much  more  timber  than  at  present 
along  the  Mangas  valley  and  on  the  piedmont  desert  fans,  but 
probably  never  enough  to  modify  materially  tlio  run-off  of  the 
water.  More  important  tlmn  the  timber,  there  was,  along  the 
valley  bottoms,  as  well  as  on  the  hills  and  desert  fans,  a  thick 
cai-pet  of  grass.  This  is  reported  to  have  been  about  knee 
high  and  quite  thick.  Along  the  valley  bottoms  it  was  thick 
enougli  to  be  cut  for  hay  by  tl»e  ranchers. 

Sneh  were  the  conditions  in  places  where  now  scarcely  a 
spear  of  gi-ass  can  be  found.  The  cattle,  often  forced  to 
extremes  of  hunger  so  great  that,  sometimes,  in  a  single  season, 
as  during  the  past  year,  they  die  by  the  hundi-eds  of  starva- 
tion alone,  have  kept  the  grass  eaten  so  closely  that  there  has 
been  little  opportunity  for  natural  maturing  and  seeding,  with 
the  result  that  not  only  has  the  grass  been  kept  closely  cropped, 
but  it  has  been  to  a  large  extent  exterminated.  The  vegetation 
cover  has  been  reduced  from  one  of  relatively  high  eftieieney 
to  almost  nothing. 

Coincident  witli  the  removal  of  the  vegetation  has  come  an 
increase  in  the  violence  of  the  floods.  In  the  early  days, 
according  to  MacMiilan  and  others,  heavy  floods  were  rare. 
The  storms  w^ere  just  as  severe  as  now,  but  the  run-off  was 
slower.  For  instance,  when  a  heavy  storm  occurred  in  the 
Burro  Mountains,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Mangas,  the  water 
would  continue  to  come  down  the  valley  for  two  or  throe  days, 
whereas  now  it  all  comes  at  once  in  a  single  flood.     When 
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overstocking  Imd  reduced  the  vegetation  cover  the  first  floods 
began  to  come,  and  have  been  coming  with  increased  fre- 
cjneiicy  and  violence  every  year  since. 

Having  found  from  an  inductive  stndy  that  tlie  trenching 
and  other  conditions  of  tlie  valleys  might  be  explained  by  a 
removal  of  vegetation  cover,  and  having  fonnd  from  the  his- 


Fio.   4,     Ai)other  view  sliowinK  pharaeteriHtic   recent  etreiim   trendiinR. 
This  is  near  the  head  of  a  small  valley,  bnl  the  trencli  is  well  developed. 
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torical  evidence  that  eiicli  a  reduction  fias  actually  taken  place, 
witli  an  aecoiiipanimenl  of  increased  floods,  we  may  further 
test  the  tlieory  by  inqiiinnf;  whether  the  formatioD  of  tlie 
trenches  corresponds  in  time  with  tiie  removal  of  the  vegeta- 
tion. On  this  point  the  testimony  of  thesettlei's  is  unanimons 
that,  in  tlie  enHy  days,  there  were  few,  if  any,  trenches  in  the 
valley  hottoms,  and  that  trenching  has  followeil  the  appear- 
ance of  the  heavy  floods.  The  deep  trenches  in  the  Maniras, 
one  of  wiiich  is  shown  in  the  photograpli  (fig.  3),  have  practi- 
cally all  been  formed  within  tlie  past  20  or  30  years,  and  are 
still  deepening.  The  town  of  Silver  City  is  huilt  partly  on  an 
alluvial  flat,  such  as  those  we  have  described.  Running  tlirongh 
tlie  town  is  a  trench  or  gnlley  cnt  through  tlie  alluvial  valley 
filling  to  a  depth  of  at  least  20  feet  and  with  a  width  of  about 
100  feel.  A  little  over  15  years  ago  the  site  of  this  trench 
was  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  town.  Dnring  a  severe 
storm  the  street  was  |>artly  washed  out  and  the  trench  begun. 
This  trench  has  been  cut  deeper  every  year  until  the  present 
condition  has  been  reached. 

From  physiographic  evidence  of  this  sort,  and  from  the  tes- 
timony of  the  early  settlers,  thei-e  is  good  proof  that  the  trench- 
ing is  of  recent  date,  corresponding  in  time  with  the  removal 
of  the  grass  by  too  close  pasturing. 

Our  own  observations,  in  so  far  as  we  had  opportunity  to 
make  them  in  the  short  space  of  one  summer,  bear  out  the 
statements  of  Mr.  MacMillsn  and  others  as  to  the  normal  vege- 
tation conditions.  In  certain  portions  of  the  Silver  City  quad- 
rangle, whicli  were  so  far  removed  from  water  that  the  cattle 
seldom  visited  them,  we  found  a  fairly  good  cover  of  grass. 
These  poi-tions  were  on  rocky  hills  of  Java,  never,  at  the  best, 
fitted  to  maintain  a  great  amount  of  vegetation,  so  that  in  the 
more  fertile  valley  bottoms  and  on  the  gravel  plains  one  would 
expect  a  good  growth  of  grass.  Within  the  Fort  Bayard  mili- 
tary reservation  there  is  a  tract  of  land  which  has  been  kept 
fenced  for  several  years,  and  has  been  suhj^ted  to  very  sliglit 
erazing.  Within  this  area  the  grass  grows  thick  and  often 
knee  high.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  grass  as  a  cover- 
ing is  etficient,  both  in  preventing  a  rapid  runoff,  and,  on 
account  of  the  sod  which  is  formed,  directly  hindering  sti-eam 
cutting.  Mr.  MacMillan  reports  that  in  a  watershed  which  he 
lias  kept  fenced  foi-  several  years  and  has  not  allowed  to  be 
closely  pastured,  the  stream  trenches  which  had  begun  to  form 
before  the  fencing  are  gradually  filling  up. 

The  conspicuous  nature  of  the  ])Iivsiographic  results  of  over- 
stocking of  a  region,  and  the  i-apidity  with  which  they  are 
brought  about  are  surprising,  and  afford  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  influence  of  man  on  geologic  preeesses.     If  the  gi'azing 
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of  a  region  for  a  period  of  40  years,  more  or  less,  has  produced 
so  f^i-eat  results,  it  requires  no  great  stretcli  of  the  imagination 
to  picture  the  conditions  in  this  section  a  few  centuries  lience 
if  the  same  processes  continne,  as  there  is  every  reason  lo 
believe  they  will. 

It  is  not  alone  within  the  area  of  the  Silver  City  quadrangle 
that  stream  trenching  is  a  conspicuous  feature,  for  it  is  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  tlie  west.  In  traveling  through  tlie 
states  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  one  finds  that 
this  trenched  condition  is  widespread.  The  recency  of  the 
trenching  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  still  in  progress,  and 
the  gnileys  are  still  working  back  towards  the  heads  of  the 
smaller  tributaries. 

In  making  a  wider  application  of  the  principles  of  stream 
trenching  which  we  have  outlined,  it  is  evident  that,  since  the 
trenching  is  the  result  of  the  removal  of  vegetation  cover,  we 
will  be  likely  to  find  it  only  in  those  regions  whose  normal 
climate  is  sncli  that  the  normal  vegetation  would  be  luxuriant 
enough  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  conservation  of 
the  rainfall,  and  in  the  protection  of  the  valley  bottoms  from 
direct  erosion.  In  such  regions  the  overstocking,  to  which  the 
west  has  been  subjected,  will  have  so  reduced  the  cover  as  to 
cause  increased  tioods  with  accompanying  stream  trenching. 
In  regions  normally  too  arid  for  the  formation  of  an  efficient 
vegetation  cover  the  trenching  should  not  be  apparent. 

Within  the  area  of  the  Silver  City  quadrangle  alone  there  is 
some  evidence  bearing  on  this  point.  The  extreme  southeast- 
ern corner  of  the  sheet  is  lower  and  much  more  arid  than  the 
rest  of  the  area,  and  it  was  noted  that  here  the  trenching  is  not 
so  well  developed  as  in  the  portions  of  the  quadrangle  which 
receive  a  greater  precipitation.  In  order  to  thoroughly  test 
the  principle,  comparison  should  be  made  between  portions  of  . 
the  state,  or  of  other  states,  which  have  climatic  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  the  Silver  City  region  and  other  portions 
-where  climate  is  distinctly  more  arid,  as,  for  instance,  portions 
of  southern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
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Akt.  XXym.—On  the  Qufxlitative  Detection  of  Certain  Ele- 
ments which  form,  Insoluhle  Sulpkates:  Barium,  Stron- 
tiu?n,  {Ca/.cium,)  and  Lead ;  by  Philip  E.  Browning  and 
Philip  L.  Bldmenthal. 

[CoDtribotions  from  the  Kent  Chemical  Labovatory  of  Tale  Univ.— ocxxiv.] 

In  the  ordinary  processes  of  qualitative  analysis  tlie  alkali 
earth  elements  are  usually  separated  by  ammonium  carbonate, 
after  hydrogen  sulphide  and  auimoninm  hydroxide  have  been 
used  to  remove  the  greater  number  of  the  bases.  It  has  long 
been  observed  by  those  employing  these  processes  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  alkali  earth,  especially  barium  and  stron- 
tium, fails  to  appear  when  the  ammonium  carbonate  is  added. 
The  reasons  given  for  this  loss  have  been  the  oxidation  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  or  other  sulphides  to  sulphates  and  the  con- 
sequent precipitation  of  the  alkali  earth  sulphates,  the  forma- 
tion in  alkalme  solution  of  carbonates  and  the  consequent 
pi-ecipitation  of  the  carbonates,  and  the  tendency  of  the  large 
amounts  of  ammonium  salts  which  collect  during  the  analysis 
to  interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  the  alkali  earth  cttrbonates 
by  ammonium  carbonate.  Various  precantions  have  been  sug- 
gested to  avdid  these  sources  of  error,  such  afi  the  prompt 
removal  of  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  by  boiling,  the 
use  of  freshly  prepared  hydroxides  free  from  carbonate,  and 
the  I'cmoval  of  the  ammonium  salts  by  ignition  before  attempt- 
ing to  precipitate  the  alkali  earth  carbonates. 

The  work  to  be  described  in  this  paper  wiis  undertaken  to 
study,  livst,  the  effect  of  a  direct  precipitation  of  the  insoluble 
alkali  earth  sulphates,  after  the  removal  of  the  mercury  in  the 
mercurous  condition,  silver,  and  the  proportion  of  lead  which 
may  be  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and,  second,  the 
action  of  ignition  with  carbon  upon  these  sulphates.  For  the 
work  solutions  were  prepared  containing  to  each  cubic  centi- 
meter one  milligram  reckoned  as  the  element. 

Preliminary  experiments  showed  that  in  a  volume  of  10""', 
1°*  of  Sr,  O'S"'*  of  Pb,  and  O-l"*  of  Ea  gave  distinct  precipi- 
tates when  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  allowed  to  stand  a  few  minutes,  and  lO"*  of  Ca  gave  a 
precipitate  on  standing  over  night. 

The  actiou  of  ammonium  acetate  upon  the  sulphates  of 
barium  and  lead  was  ti'ied  as  follows:  Two  solutions  contain- 
ing O'l  grm.  of  Pband  4  grm.  of  ammonium  acetate  in  10'"" 
of  water  gave  no  precipitate  when  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  was  added.  On  addition  of  more  sulphuric  acid  the  lead 
sulphate  tended    to   precipitate.     "When  ammonium  sulphate 
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was  substituted  for  tlie  sulphuric  acid  no  precipitation  took 
place  even  in  tlie  presence  of  an  abundant  excess  of  tliat 
reagent.  To  test  the  delicacy  of  the  bariMm  precipitation 
under  these  conditions  1"*  of  Ba  was  added  to  a  clear  solution 
containing  0-1  grni.  of  Pb,  4  grin,  of  ammonium  acetate,  and 
1  grin,  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  10""'  of  water.  The  barium 
snTpliate  was  precipitated  at  once.  It  is  evident  from  tliese 
experiments  that  barium  sulpiiate  in  small  amounts  inav  be 
precipitated  in  the  presence  of  lead  salts  by  insuring  the  pres- 
ence of  a  sufHcient  amount  of  ammonium  acetate,  and  that 
ammonium  sulphate  is  to  be  preferred  as  the  precipitant. 

In  a  previons  paper  from  tliis  laboratory*  we  have  discussed 
the  application  of  fusion  with  carbon  to  the  reduction  of  the 
ditBcuItly  soluble  double  sulphates  of  the  cerium  eartlis  with 
the  alkali  sulphates,  and  mentioned  the  fact  tliat  this  fusion 
process  had  been  used  for  the  preparation  of  soluble  barium 
and  strontium  salts  from  barite  and  celestite.  It  is  now  our 
purpose  to  show  the  application  of  tliis  process  to  tlie  detection 
of  the  alkali  earths  when  present  as  the  sulphates. 

Several  solutions  containing  O'O"*  of  Ba  were  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  barium  anlpliate  after  titration  was  treated 
directly  on  the  filter  paper  with  a  little  pure  sugar  carbon,  and 
the  paper  containing  the  sulphate  and  carbon  inserted  in  a 
closed  glass  tube  and  heated  to  full  redness  for  a  few  minutes. 
After  the  ignition  the  mass  was  extracted  by  boiling  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  filtration  tlie  extract  was  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  In  every  case  the  precipitate  was  distinct, 
although  in  a  few  instances  faint.  Comparative  tests  were 
made  by  putting  e<jual  amounts  of  barium  sulphate  through 
the  treatment  jnst  described,  and  through  the  well-known 
fusion  process  with  sodium  carbonate  (fusing,  washinE^  with 
water,  and  dissolving  the  carbonates  in  hydrochloric  aciu).  with 
possibly  a  little  advantage  in  the  carlwnate  process  so  far  as 
concerns  the  amount  of  barium  shown,  but  scarcely  enough 
advantage  to  balance  the  saving  of  time  in  the  employment  of 
the  carbon  ignition  method. 

As   the  oiitcoine   of   this   work   the   following   method   is 


About  10™"'  of  a  solution  which  may  contain  mercury  in  the 
uiercurous  condition,  silver,  lead,  barium,  strontium,  and  cal- 
cium, besides  other  elements,  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
in  faint  excess  and  Ihe  precipitated  chlorides  are  filtered  off. 
To  the  filtrate  are  added  about  5  grm.  of  ammonium  acetate 
and  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  to  complete 
precipitation.  After  gentle  warming,  the  alkali  earth  sulphates 
are  filtered  off  and  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  amnio- 
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Ilium  acetate  until  the  wasliings  give  no  test  for  lead  by  hydro- 
gen siilpliide,  Tlie  filtrate  and  washings  are  reserved  for 
treatment  by  the  ordinary  coiiree  of  analysis.  To  tlie  precipi- 
tated sulphates  on  the  jwiper  a  small  amount  of  pure  sugar 
carbon  is  added,  the  paper  is  rolled  up,  and  tlie  mass  placed 
either  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  a  cover  or  in  a  closed  glass 
tube,  and  heated  to  full  redness  for  a  few  minutes.  The  fused 
mass  is  treated  with  about  5™' of  50  per  cent  acetic  acid  and 
wanned,  when,  if  the  alkali  earth  elements  are  present,  an  odor 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  will  generally  be  evident.  The  extract 
is  thrown  upon  a  filter  and  the  residue  washed  with  about  5"°* 
of  water.  The  tiltratc  containing  acid  and  water  is  treated  with 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  chroniate  to  test  for 
barium.  The  barium  chromate  is  removed  by  filtmtion,  and 
the  filtrate  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate  to  precipitate  stron- 
tium and  calcium  as  the  carbonates.  If  the  precipitate  of  the 
carbonates  is  very  small,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  hydi-ochioric 
acid  and  tested  epectroscopicaily.  If,  however,  it  is  not  too 
minute  in  quantity,  it  should  be"  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  after 
camfnl  washing,  and  the  strontium  and  calcium  separated  by 
dehj-dration  with  amyl  alcohol. 

"Hie  results  follow  in  the  table.  All  tests  for  strontium  and 
calcium  were  confirmed  by  the  spectroscope,  and  in  (4)  and  (5) 
strontium  was  found  by  the  spectroscopic  test, 

Pb  present  Ba  present  Sr  present  Ca  present 


grin. 

grm. 

grm. 

grm. 

(1) 

0-0500 

00500 

0  0.W0 

0-0500 

Good  teats  for  all. 

(2) 

0-0250 

O-O250 

002,>0 

0-0250 

Good  teste  for  Pb,  Bs, 
andSr.    Ca  faint. 

(8) 

00100 

0-0100 

0-0100 

0-0100 

Pb  and  Ba  good.  Srfftir. 
Ch  donbtfnl. 

(4) 

0-0050 

0-0050 

0-0050 

0-0050 

PbandBagood.  Srfair. 

(5) 

0-0010 

0-0010 

00010 

0-0010 

Pb  good.  Brt  fair.  Sr 
faint. 

(6) 

O-IOOO 

00050 

Pb  and  Ba  good. 

(?) 

0-1000 

0-0010 

Pb  good.     Ba  faint. 

From  these  results  it  would  appear  that  these  tests  proposed 
for  barium  and  strontium,  effective  to  at  least  a  milligram  of 
each  element,  may  with  advantage  precede  the  group  precipi- 
tation by  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  ordinary  course  of  qnali- 
tative  analysis. 

Jnne,  1911 
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Art.  XXIX. — A  Modified  Procedure  for  the  Detection  of 
Silicates,  Fluorides,  and  Fluosilicatea ;  by  Philip  E. 
Bbownino, 

[ContribntionB  from  the  Kent  Chemical  Laboratorj  of  Yale  Univ. — ccvxv.] 

The  method  for  the  detection  of  silica  depending  upon  the 
formation  of  the  insoluble  ekeleton  of  silica  in  the  metaphos- 
phate  bead  is  not  always  satisfactory  in  the  hande  of  the  aver- 
age student,  and  the  method  which  depends  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  the  jelly  of  silicic  acid  on  evaporation  with  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid  is  of  course  available  only  when  the  silicate  is 
decomposed  by  tiiose  acide. 

The  formation-  of  silicon  fluoride  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  or  a  Huoride  and  sniphunc  acid  upon  a  silicate  is 
often  applied  to  the  detection  of  silica,  since  the  silicon  iluoride 
when  acted  upon  by  water  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  silicic 
acid.  The  usual  procedure  in  making  this  test  is  to  allow  the 
gas  to  come  in  contact  with  a  moistened  glass  rod,  l)iit  the  con- 
densation of  steam  or  anlphnric  acid  on  the  rod  often  makes 
the  results  uncertain. 

The  work  to  be  described  was  undertaken  to  devise  if 
possible  a  method  by  means  of  which  the  reaction  could  be 
made  more  delicate  and  trustworthy.  It  was  found  that  when 
moistened  black  paper  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  fumes 
of  silicon  fluoride  the  deposit  of  silicic  acid  was  very  easily 
detected.     Accordingly  the  following  method  was  tried. 

A  small  lead  cup  abont  one  centimeter  in  diameter  and 
depth  was  made  by  rnniiing  the  melted  metal  into  a  mould, 
ana  a  flat  piece  of  lead  with  a  small  hole  in  the  center  was 
used  as  a  cover.  Into  this  cup  a  small  amount  of  finely 
powdered  calciu  m  fluoride,  generally  about  ()■!  grin.,  was  placed 
together  with  the  silicate,  and  the  mixtni-e  covered  with  a  few 
drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  added  by  means  of  a 
medicine  dropper  or  fountain-pen  filler.  Upon  the  upper  side 
of  the  cover  a  piece  of  moistened  black  filter  paper  was  placed 
and  upon  this  a  small  moistened  pad  of  ordinary  filter  paper 
was  laid  to  keep  the  black  paper  moist  during  a  heating  of 
about  ten  minutes  upon  a  steam  bath.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  heating  a  white  deposit  was  found  on  the  underside  of  the 
black  paper  over  the  o|)ening  in  the  cover,  if  silica  was  present 
in  appreciable  amount. 

Talbot*  has  shown  that  very  small  amonnts  of  fluorides  may 
be  detected  by  the  etching  test.  The  converse  of  the  method 
jnst  described  for  the  detection  of  silicates  was  applied  to  the 
detection  of  fluorides,  and  while  extreme  delicacy  cannot  he 
claimed,  the  resnlts  are  fairly  satisfactory  when  a  milligram  of 
fluorine  is  present. 

"J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  aiviii,  1437. 
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The  detection   of  tluostlicates  by  this  method  is  of  course 
even  simpler  tlian  that  of  either  the  fluorides  or  the  silicates. 
The  results  follow  in  the  tables  : 

I 
Silicon  Tests. 

Name  And  amonnt               Approxi-  CaFi 

of  Bilicate  used                          mate  present 

gnn.                              %  of  SiO]  gnu.  Beault 

(1)  0-1000  SiO, 100  none  nolliine 

(2)  0-1000      "     "  O-IOOO  very  good 

(3)  0-0100      "     "  "  very  good 

(4)  0-0050     "     "  "  very  good 

(5)  0-0010     "     "  "  trace 

(6)  00100  Kaolinite 46  "  very  good 

(7)  00050          "         "  "  very  good 

f8)     0-0010          "         "  "  trace 

(9)  00100  Gadolinite 24  ■'  very  good 

(10)  0-0050          "           "  "  trace 

(11)  OOlOOLepidolitc 50  0-2000  good 

II 

Fluorine   Test«. 

Name  and  amount               Approxi-  SiO, 

ot  fluoride  used                     mate  preBent 

grm.                             <S  of  F.  grm.  Reaalt 

(1)  0-JOOO  CaF, 49  none  nothing 

(2)  0-0100      "     "  0-0500  very  good 

(3)  0-0050      "     "  "  apparent 

(4)  00010      "     "  "  trace 

(5)  0-0100  Na^AlK, 54  "  very  good 

(6)  0-0050         "        "  "  distinct 

III 


(i) 

FlHOsilicate   Tests. 
NB,SiF.  present 
gnn. 

EcBult 
very  good 
very  good 

0-0010 

From  these  results  it  is  apparent  that  one  milligram  of 
silicon  or  finoriiie  may  be  detected  by  the  method  described. 

When  very  small  amounts  of  material  are  to  be  tested  it  is 
especially  desirable  to  have  the  material  very  finely  pulverized, 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  test  seems  to  be  also  somewhat 
furthci-ed  by  wanning  the  sulphuric  acid  befoi-e  adding  it  to  the 
mixture  of  tiie  fluoride  and  silicate.  When  fluosilicates  are  to 
be  examined  these  preeaotions  are  not  necessary,  as  tbe  reaction 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  takes  place  quite  readily  in  the  cold, 

July,  1911. 
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Art.  XXX. — Hinadalite,  a  new  Jiiineral  ;  hy  E.  S.  Larsen, 
Jr.,  and  W.  T,  Schaller. 

Introduction, 

The  new  niinei-al  liere  deBcribed  was  collected  by  one  of  the 
authors  {£.  S,  L.)  in  the  eiiminer  of  1910  while  engaged  in  the 
areal  mapping  of  the  geology  of  the  San  Cristobal  quadrangle, 
Colorado.  It  was  found  in  considerable  quantity  at  an  ele- 
vation of  abont  9,950  feet,  on  one  of  tlie  dumps  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  Mine,  which  is  abont  tliree  miles  south  of  Lake  City, 
Hinsdale  County,  Colorado,  Tlie  name  Idnsdalite,  proposed 
for  tlie  new  mineral,  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  county  in 
which  it  is  found.  The  chemical  analysis  showed  liinedalite  to 
he  a  hydrous  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lead  and  aluminum 
with  a  little  strontium  replacmg  the  lead.  It  is  therefore  the 
lead  analogue  of  svanbergite  or  the  aluminium  analogue  of 
eorkite. 

Occurrence. 
(E.  S.  Laksen.) 
The  country  rock  of  tlie  mineral  occurrence  belongs  to  the 
Picayune  member  of  the  Silverton  Volcanic  Series  and  consists 
of  tuffs,  lava  flows,  and  intnisive  bodies  of  rhyolite,  latite,  and 
andesite.  The  tunnel  of  the  mine  was  not  accessible,  but  judg- 
ing from  the  material  on  the  dump,  the  new  mineral  occurs  as  an 
onginal  component  of  a  vein  whose  chief  constituents,  in  the 
order  of  their  abundance,  are  quartz,  hinsdalite,  barite,  pyrite, 
galena,  tetraliedrite,  and  rliodochrosite.  The  vein  material 
contains  bands  of  almost  pnre,  coarsely  gi-aniilar  hinsdalite,  an 
inch  or  more  across.  These  bands  ai-e  bordered  by  a  finely 
crystalline  aggregate  of  quartz  and  lunsdalite,  in  which  are 
imbedded  well-formed  crystals,  often  a  centimeter  across,  of 
the  new  mineral.  Beyond  the  tine  aggregate  is  nearly  pure, 
granular  quartz  or  quartz  and  barite.  The  galena  and  tetrahe- 
drite  and,  to  some  extent,  the  pyrite,  are  concentrated  in  the 
quartz-hinsdalite  aggregate. 

Description  of  Mineral. 

(E.  S,  Laksen.) 

The  granular  hinsdalite  is  rather  coarsely  crystalline  and  the 

mineral   shows   a   strong  tendency   to   deveioji  ciyslal   faces. 

Some   of   the   larger   imbedded    crystals   are   rhombohedrons 

resembling  cubes,  with  a  perfect  cleavage  (Imsal)  tnincating 
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one  corner.  The  crystal  faces  are  always  dull  and  rough,  so 
tliat  accurate  measurements  were  iin]>ossible.  Several  crystals, 
however,  could  be  measured  witliacontactgoniometer  and  gave 
for  the  angle  )■  A  r'  the  vulues  :  91-0°,  Ol-S",  91-2°,  HI-"", 
average  91'3°  or  91°  18'.  The  value  of  the  c  axis,  computed 
fi-om  this  average  angle,  is  1'2677.  Measureinents  of  the  angle 
between  the  cleavage  and  the  adjacent  rhombohedron  varied 


of  hinBdulite. 


from  56°  to  59°,  with  an  average  of  57°  18'.  The  calculated 
value  for  the  angle  c  A  ?'  is  55°  W, 

The  faces  eoinmonly  developed  on  the  larger  crystals  are  the 
nnit  rhombohedron  r  |HlIlj  and  the  base  c  j'OOOli,  The 
smaller  crystals  are  tabular,  parallel  to  tlie  base,  and  have  hotli 
the  positive  and  negative  rhombohedrons.  The  basal  sections 
are  lieiiagonal,  while  the  prismatic  sections  arc  lath-shaped,  with 
pointed  ends.  The  optical  properties  show,  liowever,  tliat  the 
mineral  is  only  ;|>scndo-rhom bolted ral. 

The  pei'feet  basal  cleavage  gives  wavy  and  striated  surfaceif, 
and  the  striations  are  in  some  cases  develojied  in  tiiree  direc- 
tions, forming  hexagonal  markings.  The  hardness  of  hinsdal- 
ite  is  about  4  1/2  and  the  density  is  3'(t5.  The  streak  is  col- 
orless.   The  luster  is  vitreous  to  greasy.    The  crystals  are  nearly 
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colorless,  with  a  greeniali  cast,  but  mach  of  tlie  mineral  ie  dark 
gray  from  minute  inclusiong. 

A  microscopic  study  of  thin  sections  revealed  the  fact  tliat 
the  larger  crystals,  at  least,  are  strongly  zoned.  This  zonal 
stmctnre  is  easily  seen  in  ordinary  light,  or  even  in  the  hand 
specimens.  Some  of  the  zones  are  much  more  siibieet  to  alter- 
ation than  othei's.  Between  crossed  nicoU  the  different  zones 
show  slightly  different  interference  colors. 

On  account  of  the  zonal  growth  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  and  consistent  optical  data.  Cleavage  pieces  of  the 
mineral  are  not  isotropic,  but  are  nearly  normal  to  a  positive, 
aente  bisectrix.  The  values  of  2E  vary  from  nearly  0  to  40°, 
Dispersion  of  the  optic  axes  was  not  perceptible.  In  many 
cases  the  core  of  the  larger  crystals  is  nearly  uniaxial,  and  the 
most  common  value  of  2E  for  the  outer  zone  is  32°.  The  vari- 
ation in  the  value  of  2E  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  zonal 
growths,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  clearly  due  to  overlapping 
of  twin  lamellfe.  Basal  sections  of  some  of  the  crystals  are 
divided  into  six  radial  segments  and  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes 
for  each  segment  ie  normal  to  tlie  hexagonal  prism  edge  and  to 
the  striations. 

These  relatione  are  shown  in  tig,  1,  where  the  diagrammatic 
part  shows  the  optical  relations  and  the  photograph  shows  a 
nasal  section  (under  crossed  nicols)  of  an  incomplete  hinsdalite 
crj'Btal. 

Accurate  measurement  of  the  angle  between  the  segments 
was  not  feasible,  though  it  approximates  closely  to  60°.  Similar 
optical  anomalies  have  heen  described  for  hauilinite*  and  for 

{'aroeitef,  both  members  qf  the  same  series  of  minerals  to  which 
linsdalite  belongs  (see  paper  in  the  number  following). 

The  indices  of  refraction  for  hinsdalite  were  determined  by 
the  oil  immersion  method.  The  values  of  a  and  j3  are  nearly 
the  same  and  vary  from  1-66  to  1'68,  with  an  average  value  of 
1-67;  the  value  of  y  varies  from  1-678  to  1-700.  The  bire- 
fringence was  measured  by  comparing  the  intei-ference  color  of 
sections  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  M-itli  that  of  the 
same  section  of  quartz.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  hinsdalite 
crystal  the  value  of  0'019  was  obtained.  Some  of  the  narrow 
zones  gave  a  value  as  low  as  0016.  Therefore  the  indices  of 
refraction  for  hinsdalite  may  be  taken  as:  o  =  l'670,  y8  =  l'671, 
7=  1-689. 

*  Boirinan,  H.  L.  :  On  Hamlinite  from  the  Binnenthal,  Svitzerlaiid,  Uin- 
eral.  Mag.,  vol.  iIt,  p.  388,  1907. 

tSlavik.  Franz:  MlnerHlogiBChe  Notizen.  Zeitecbr.  Kryet.,  vol.  iisiz, 
p.  3ST,  1904. 

Am.  JonR.  Sci,— FocBTH  Semcs,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  190.— Octobkb,  1911. 
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Cheniical  Composition. 

(W.    T.    SCHALl-BR.) 

The  new  mineral  ie  infusible,  becomes  blue  when  heated 
with  cobalt  nitrate,  and  gives  a  lead  reaction  when  fused  with 
sodium  carbonate  on  charcoal.  A  little  water  is  given  ofE  when 
it  is  heated  in  a  closed  tube.     It  is  practically  ineoliible  in  acids. 

After  the  qualitative  analysis  had  shown  what  the  essential 
components  of  the  mineral  were,  a  pi-climinary  quantitative 
analysis  was  made,  the  approximately  correct  results  not  being 
here  given.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  the 
experience  gaiued  in  making  the  preliminary  analyses,  the 
chemical  composition  of  hinsdalite  was  determined  on  carefully 
selected  and  pure  material.  The  results  obtained,  together 
with  the  ratios  deduced  therefrom,  are  shown  below. 
Analyiit  and 

PbO 31-75 

SrO 311 

CaO iraee 

A1,0, 20-47 

SO, 1413 

P,0. U-50 

H,0 10-26 


142 


Mm  of  hintdalitt. 
\  -172  1-93  0 


1-H  or   1 

640  or  6  {=6x  1'07) 


100-21 


The  ratios  agi-ee  well  with  the  formula,  2Pb0.3AI,0,.2SO,. 
P,0..6H:,0,  except  that  the  P,0,  and  H,0  are  a  little  high. 
A  comparison  of  the  analysis  with  the  calculated  percentages  is 
shown  below.  The  sample  analyzed  consists  of  82-&6  per  cent 
of  2Pb0.3AI,0..2SO,.P.0..6H,0,  and  17-44  per  cent  of  2SrO. 
3AI,0,.2S0..P,O.-6H,0(svftnbergite). 

Under  1  is  given,  iu  the  table  below,  the  analysis  of  the 
Colorado  mineral  ;  under  2,  the  calculated  composition  of 
2PbO.3Al,0,.2SO,.P,O,.6H,O;  under  3,  the  composition  cal- 
culated for  K  mixture  of  82'56  per  cent  of  the  pure  lead 
lainera)  and  1744  per  cent  of  the  pure  strontium  mineral 
(svanbergite) ;  and  under  4,  for  comparison,  the  calculated 
composition  of  pure  svanbergite. 


Conipariton  of  awilytis  xoUh  ealeutaUd  composition. 


PbO.. 
SrO.. 
Al.O, 


31-75 

38-37 

3-11 

26-47 

26-36 

14-13 

13-77 

14-50 

12-21 

10-25 

9-29 

17  32 
15-37 
U-69 
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The  Colorado  mineral,  or  at  least  that  sample  of  it  which 
was  analyzed,  represents  a  etrontiam  hinsdalite  just  as  the 
only  ^ood  anatysie  of  Evanbergite  really  represeDts  a  lead  svan- 
bergite. 

The  water  of  the  mineral  is  all  water  of  constitntion,  that 
is,  it  is  driven  oft  only  at  a  high  temperature.  It  was  found 
that  practically  no  water  was  expelled  up  to  890°,  the  follow- 
ing table  showing  the  results  obtained  : 

Lou  of  xpattT. 

Temp.  Total  low  in  weight 

110° 002  per  cent 

170° 0-02         " 

260° 0-08         " 

380°   „. .  008         " 

SaO" 9-24         " 

The  crucible  was  heated  in  an  air  oven  for  the  temperatures 
up  to  250°  ;  above  this  heat,  an  electric  furnace  was  wned. 
The  results  show  that  the  water  is  lost  between  400°  and  600°, 
approximately. 

In  its  relation  to  other  members  of  the  ){roup,  hinsdal- 
ite  is  best  considered  as  the  lead  type  of  svanbergite.  It 
may  just  as  well  be  considered  as  an  aluminons  corkite,  the 
formula  for  corkite*  bein^  2Pb0.3Fe,0..2SO..P.O,.6H,0. 
The  systematic  place  of  hinsdalite  is  thus  well  fixed,  and  it  adds 
another  well-defined  mineral  to  a  group  which  already  includes 
a  considerable  number  of  mineral  (see  paper  in  the  number 
following).  The  relations  of  these  minerals,  closest  related  to 
hinsdalite,  can  be  seen  in  the  following  tabulation: 

STanbeigite...  2SrO.  3A1,0,.  2S0,.  P.O..     6H,0.  Rhomb..  c=l -2068 

Hinedalite....  2PbO.  3A1,0,.  2S0,.  P,0..     6H,0.  Bhomb.,  5=1-3677 

Corkite 3PbO.  8Fe,0,.  2S0,.  P.O..    6H,0.  Rhomb.,  b=11843 

Beadantite...  2PbO.  3Fe,0..  2S0..  Ab,0..  6H,0.  Rhomb,.  c=118« 


"Compare  Laoroix,  Min^rologte  de  la  France,  vol.  iv,  p.  G92, 1911. 
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Akt.  XXXI. — The    Hunton  Formation,  of   Oklahoma;    by 

Chester  A.  Eeedb,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

[Contribntione  from  the  Paleontological  Laborator;  of  Tale  UniveTuty.] 

Infroduclion. 

The  Hniiton  formation  of  the  Arbuckle  Monntains,  Okla- 
homa, was  briefly  described  by  Mr.  J.  A.  TafE  in  the  Atoka 
Folio,  1902,  Tishomingo  Folio.  1903,  and  Professioual  Paper 
No.  31,  1904,  of  the  U.  S.  Geoloji;ical  Snrvej.  Drs.  G.  H. 
Girty  and  E.  O.  Ulrich  collected  and  studied  fossils  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stratigraphic  work  of  TafE. 

Since  1905  the  wnter  has  examined  with  care  all  of  the 
widely  scattered  outcrops  of  the  Hnnton.  He  has  made,  fur- 
thermore, three  large  collections  of  fossils  from  these  beds,  and 
has  measured  as  many  as  35  sections  across  the  exposed  edges 
of  these  tilted  strata.  After  the  completion  of  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  collections  and  sections  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Charles  Schuchert  of  Yale  University,  the  writer 
prepared  a  paper  entitled  "The  Stratigraphy  of  the  Hunton 
Formation,  witli  introductory  chapters  on  tlie  Physiography 
and  Structure  of  the  Arbuckle  Mountains,  Oklahoma."  This 
report  was  submitted  May  1,  1910,  to  the  Faculty  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Yale  University  as  a  thesis,  in  partial  fuU 
lilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. The  introductory  chapters  on  the  Physiography  and 
Structure  together  with  chaptei-s  on  the  Stratigraphy  and 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  Arbuckle  Mountains  have  since  been 
published  as  Bulletin  No.  3, 1910,  of  the  Oklahoma  Geological 
Survey. 

In  the  following  pages  the  writer  proposes  to  submit  only  a 
summary  of  his  stratigraphic  and  paieontologic  studies  of  the 
Hunton,  since  the  text  and  illustrations  of  the  complete  report 
will  be  published  later  as  one  of  the  U.  S,  Geological  Survey 
publications. 

As  no  maps  accompany  this  article  the  writer  refere  the 
reader  to  the  Ardmore,  Tishomingo,  Atoka  and  Stonewall 
topographic  sheets,  the  Atoka  and  Tishomingo  Folios,  the  map 
of  the  Arbuckle  Mountains  in  Professional  Paper  No.  31  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  to  the  maps  accompanying 
Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey. 

Problem  stated. — As  mentioned  in  the  Tishomingo  Folio, 

fage  4,  and  Professional  Paper  No.  31,  pages  29  to  30,  the 
lunton  limestone  may  be  divided  into  two  categories :  (1)  litho- 
logically,  into  3  members:  a  basal  limestone,  a  middle  shale 
and  an  upper  limestone;  (2)  paleoiitologically,  into  4  faunal 
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horizons:  Clinton,  Kiagaro,  Helderberg  and  Lower  Oriskanj, 
the  first  and  second  assigned  to  the  basal  member,  the  third 
and  fonrth  to  the  middle  and  upper  members,  respectively. 

The  writer  does  not  accept  this  threefold  lithologic  and  four- 
fold paleontologic  subdivision  of  the  Hunton.  Instead,  he  pro- 
poses both  a  fourfold  lithologic  and  paleontologic  arrangement, 
the  new  units  to  have  the  rank  of  lormationB.  From  bottom 
to  top  they  are  (1)  the  Chimneyhill  limestone  (Silurian),  (2) 
the  Uenryhouse  shale  (Silurian),  (3)  the  Haragan  shale  (Devo- 
nian) and  (4)  the  Bois  d'Arc  limestone  (Devonian).  These 
fonr  formation  names  are  new  terms  and  have  been  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Geologic  Names  of  the  IT,  S,  Geological 
Survey.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  correlation  table,  Table  1, 
the  limits  of  the  new  subdivisions  do  not  correspond  exactly 
with  those  proposed  by  Taff,  Ulrich  and  Girty. 

This  difference  in  the  gronping  of  the  beds  has  arisen,  no 
doubt,  from  the  unrealized  very  variable  thickness  of  the 
Chimneyhill,  Henryhonse,  Haragan  and  Bois  d'Arc  formations 
from  place  to  place,  and  also  because  the  characteristic  fossils 
which  definitely  define  the  limits  of  each  had  not  then  been 
determined.  InTaff'stypeareaatHunton  only  three  of  the  new 
formations  here  proposed,  the  Chimneyhill,  flaragan  and  Bois 
d'Aic,  are  present,  the  Henryhonse  having  been  eroded  previ- 
ous to  the  deposition  of  the  Harlan.  In  the  Lawrence  anti- 
cline, however,  some  15  to  20  miles  northwest  from  Hnnton 
the  Llenryhouse  formation  attains  its  greatest  thickness,  223 
feet,  while  the  Haragan  formation  is  wanting.  There  the  Bois 
d'Arc  rests  disconformably  on  the  Henryhonse  while  the  latter 
is  disposed  similarly  on  top  of  the  Chimneyhill,  In  the  "  White 
Monnd  "  region  3  to  4  miles  southeast  of  Dougherty,  and  many 
places  elsewhere,  the  four  formations  are  present,  but  vary- 
mg  in  thickness  from  locality  to  locality.  No  two  of  the  35 
sections  made  across  the  Hunton  are  alike.  Not  only  are  the 
entire  sections  of  different  thickness  but  also  the  amount  of 
each  formation  present  is  vanable.  The  cause  for  this  varia- 
bility is  assigned  to  unequal  rate  and  time  of  deposition  from 
place  to  place,  and  also  to  differential  erosion  during  and  follow- 
ing sedimentation. 

The  writer's  clrtssiti cation  is  based  on  both  faunal  and  litho- 
logic grounds  but  primarily  on  the  faunal  evidence.  In  locali- 
ties where  tJie  Haragan  shale  rests  on  the  Henryhonse  shale,  as 
in  the  exposures  about  Dougherty,  it  will  be  ditficnit,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  fossils,  to  separate  one  formation  from  the 
other.  In  localities  where  only  one  of  these  shale  menibei-s  is 
present,  as  near  Lawrence  and  Hunton,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  three  formations,  lithologieally  as  well  as 
faunally.     The  fossils,  however,  are  the  only  criteria  that  may 
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be  relied  upon  to  determine  which  of  the  two  shale  formatiooB 
is  represented. 

That  the  writeHe  conclnaions  ma;  be  finbgtEDtiated  and  that 
tlie  formations  may  be  more  completely  defined,  each  forma- 
tion, with  its  characteristic  fanna,  will  be  treated  separately  in 
the  following  pages. 

ChimneyhiU  limestone  (Silurian). 
This   formation   correBponds  to  TaSPs  lower   Hnnton  lime 
stone.    It  varies  in  thickness  from  0  to  53  feet,  bat  it  is  per- 
sistent thronghont  all  of  the  widely  scattered  exposures  of  the 
Hnnton.     It  is  named  after  ChimneyhiU  creek,  which  crosses 

Table  I. —  Correlation  table  of  the  SUuro-Devonian  Sock*, 
Arbuckle  fountains,  Oklahoma. 


I 

1 

1                     ii«d.i9n 

Taff,  DWch  and 

Qirty 

1903-1904 

i 

■  p 

! 

g     ;          .  0-W  feet,  average  60  feet 

Honton   '      > 

1  I 

t     1 

S 

o                              HaragaD  almle 

^                0-166  feet,  average  100  feet 

i 

1 

: 
1 

■«1 

Heorybonse  shale 
0-333  feet,  average  90  feet 

Honton 

1 

1 

fPink-orinoidal  member, 

ChimneyhiU               0-39  ft.,  av.  15  ft. 

0-53  feet         '           0-25  ft.,  sv.  15  fl. 
av.  35  feet  !  Oolitic  memher, 

l_           0-12  ft,   av.  5  ft. 

Lower 
Honton 

§ 
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the  fonnation  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Mountains.  The 
t.?pe  locality  is  at  the  conflnence  of  three  small  creeks,  Sec.  4, 
T.  2N.,  R.  6E.  Since  there  were  no  geojrraphit!  names  in  tliis 
region  snitable  for  formation  names  it  was  necessary  to  change 
"  Soutli  Fork  of  Jack  Fork ''  creek  to  Chimneyhill  creek.  The 
Ohimneyhill  limestone  rests  n  neon  for  mably  on  a  blue,  green 
or  yellowish  shale  which  TafE  has  named  the  Sylvan.  Above, 
in  most  places,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  Henryhouse  formation, 
which  rests  unconformably  on  it.  In  ottier  places,  aa  at 
HoDton,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  Haragan  shale,  the  second 
shale  formation,  since  erosion  removed  in  that  region  all  of  the 
Henryhouse  before  the  Itaragan  was  deposited  on  the  uneven 
snrfaces  of  the  Chimneyhill. 

Lithology. — From  a  lithologic  standpoint  the  Chimneyhill 
formation  is  divisible  into  three  members:  an  oolitic  limestone, 
a  glanconitic  limestone  and  a  pinkcrinoidal  limestone.  Each 
member  has  a  variable  thickness  and  extent  throughoot  the 
mountains.  They  will  be  considered  in  the  order  named,  which 
wae  also  their  order  of  deposition. 

Oolitic  member. — This  member  forms  a  bed  of  oolitic  lime- 
stone ranging  in  thickness  from  0  to  12  feet,  at  the  base  of  the 
formation.  Its  best  outcrop  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Lawrence.  There  it  has  an  aver- 
age thiekuees  of  9  feet,  and  is  well  exposed  for  a  distance  of 
5  miles  as  the  cap-rock  to  the  escarpment  of  the  Sylvan  shale. 
Although  this  member  is  generally  present  with  the  other 
members  of  this  formation  it  is  absent  in  10  of  the  35  measured 
sections  and  only  1  foot  thick  in  4  of  them.  Where  it  is  only 
1  foot  thick  the  lower  half  is  composed  chiefly  of  crinoidal 
fragments  while  the  upper  6  inches  consists  wholly  of  oolite. 
Where  the  member  has  an  average  thickness  of  5  feet  or  more 
the  lower  1'5  feet  consist  chiefly  of  crinoidal  fragments.  Other 
fofeils  are  sometimes  present.  This  narrow  lower  zone  is  often 
of  the  same  color  as  the  overlying  oolite  beds,  but  perhaps  it  is 
more  frequently  a  brownish  earthy  crinoidal  limestone.  On 
fresh  exposures  the  oolitic  limestone  in  the  upper  zone  is  light 
gray  to  white  in  color,  but  where  weathered  it  takes  on  a  ' 
darker  tone.  In  hand  specimens  the  oolites  themselves  may 
be  more  or  less  uniform  in  grain,  that  is,  flue,  medium,  or 
coarse,  or,  those  varying  from  a  pinhead  to  a  pea  in  size  may 
he  associated  together.  This  upper  oolitic  zone  is  chiefly 
nnfoesiliferous  except  for  a  few  small  specimens  of  J'^avosites 
niagarensis,  and  occasionally  lentils  of  white  limestone  which 
contain  a  new  species  of  Clorind'i.  In  the  Coal  creek  sec- 
tion a  6-foot  yellowish  shale  bed,  retiemhliug  the  Sylvan, 
occurs  between  3'5  feet  of  oolite  below  and  1  foot  of  oolite 
above.     This  is  the  only  locality  observed  where  a  lentil  of 
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shale  was  intercalated  in  thiB  member.  Its  presence  indicates 
that  the  muddy  water  conditions  of  the  Sylvan  were  resumed 
at  this  time  and  place.  Tlie  presence  of  limestone  lentils  at 
other  locfllities  foreshadows  the  deposition  of  the  overlying 
white  gtauconitic  limestone  or  middle  member. 

Olauconitic  member. — This  member  was  fonnd  in  all  of  the 
nnmerons  exposures  examined  except  one  near  Sheep  creek 
where  the  pink-crinoidal  member  rests  on  the  oolitic  member. 
Tiie  35  sections  made  across  the  Hunton  show  that  it  varies  in 
thickness  from  0  to  2r>  feet.  It  is  a  wliite  to  gray,  granular  to 
crystalline,  generally  massive  bedded  limestone,  disseminated 
with  green  glauconitic  grains.  The  presence  of  the  green 
glanconite,  white  color  and  grannlarity  readily  distinguish  it 
fi-om  the  oolitic  and  pink-crinoidal  members,  between  which  it 
is  intercalated. 

J^ink-crinoidal  member. — This  limestone  constitatee  the 
uppermost  raeinber  of  the  Chiraneyhill  formation.  Typical 
exposures  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lawrence  and  Hunton  anti- 
clines and  Franks  syncline  along  the  northeast  border  of  the 
mountains  between  I^wrence  and  Bromide.  The  exposures  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dougherty  in  the  west  central  part  of  the 
mountains  are  not  so  characteristic.  Typically  the  member  is 
a  thin  bedded,  compact  earthy  to  crystalline  limestone  contain- 
ing numerous  crinoidal  fragments  which  have  been  staiAed 
pink  by  infiltrated  iron  and  manganese.  The  member  varies 
in  thickness  from  0  to  39  feet,  with  an  average  thickness  of 
approximately  15  feet.  Tbis  variation  in  thickness  is  accounted 
for  chiefly  by  the  differential  erosion  which  affected  the  mem- 
ber previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  Henryhouse  shale,  and, 
in  places  where  it  has  been  completely  carried  away,  by  a  sec- 
ond period  of  erosion,  the  one  just  previous  to  the  deposition 
of  the  Haragan  shale. 

Fauna. — The  fauna  of  the  Chimneyhill  limestone  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Ohio  Clinton  and  Brasstield  forma- 
tions east  of  the  Cincinnati  axis  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  It  is 
still  more  closely  related,  however,  to  the  Ohio  Clinton  west  of 
this  axis  in  Indiana,  southern  Illinois,  Iventncky  and  Tennes- 
see. In  fact,  as  at  present  undei-stood,  the  Cfiimneyhill  was 
deposited  in  the  same  manne  waters  but  near  the  opposite 
shore  of  a  ratlier  restricted  geographical  province,  the  Indiana 
basin.*  It  would  thus  be  expected  that  the  faunas  are  some- 
what alike  but  not  necessarily  the  same  in  every  particular. 
The  names  and  stratigraphic  range  of  the  characteristic  species 
of  the  Chimneyhill  formation  are  as  follows  : 

•S 
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Characteristic  Species  of  the  Cuiunbyhill  Forhi.tiok 
(Silubian). 

O&litic  member. 
Atrypa  n.  sp.,  Schuchertella  sp.,  Rhipidomella  n.  sp.,  Cyclo- 
nerna  daytoneneU. 

GlaucoDitic  member. 

CaUoporii  magnopora,  Pachydictya  bifurcata,  Phenoporajim- 
briatii,  Phenopora  magna,  Rhinopora  mmicoaa,  Plectambonites 
trimsverfalis  a,  var.,  Strophomena  (?)  antiquata,  Gyclonema  ven- 
tricoga,  Orthocerae  cf. latanutnntulatum, Illanug  ambigiias,lllcetiu$ 
cf.  armafuB. 

Piok-crinoidat  member. 

Pitocrinits  sp.,  Homatospira  n.  sp.,  PlecCambonites  tenneeeeeneit 
(cf.  quinqutcostata  McCoy),  Spirifer  radiatus,  Stropkeodonta 
corrugata,  T>-ipkcia  n.  sp.  (cf.  toaldroneneia),  WhilJieldeUa  sp., 
Delthyrig  n,  sp.,  Conocardiutn  sp,,  ByolUhes  n.  ap.,  Lophospira 
sp.,  Calymene  sp,,  Cyphaapis  elintonenaia,  Valmanitea  arkanaus, 
IHcemif  2  sp.,  Lichaa  n.  sp.,  Odontopleura  arkanaanit,  Proetua 
corrugatua  ?,  Proetua  determinaCus  ?,  Sphtxrexochua  sp. 

Oolitic  and  glaucoiiitic  members. 
Orthia  JlabeUites. 

Gla aeon i tic  and  pink-crinoidal  members. 
St^hanocrintia    elongatua,    Conocardium    sp.,     Strophostylua 
cycloelomua,    OrChoceraa  rectum,  Dalmanitea  b^. 

Oolitic,  glauconitic  and  pink-crinoidal  members. 

Slreptelaama  cf.  bilateralis,   Clorinda  n.  sp.,  Dalmanella  ele- 

ganlula,  Bebertelln  fauata,  Platyatrophia  bi/orata,  Tripleota  cf. 

tyrloni,  Horniotoma  sp.,  DalmaiiUea  loerthneri,  Ilkemia  cf.  day- 

tonenaia. 

Henryhouae  shale  (Silurian). 
This  formation  varies  from  0  to  223  feet  in  thickness.  The 
thickest  exposures  occur  in  the  Lawrence  anticline  on  Chimney- 
hill  creek  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Arbuckles  and  again 
in  the  south  limb  of  the  Arbuckle  anticline  along  the  sonth- 
west  border  of  the  mountains  from  Springer  to  Poolville  (Elk). 
Good  outcrops  may  be  seen  on  Henryhouse  creek  3  miles  east 
of  Woodford.  The  formation  takes  its  name  from  this  creek. 
In  the  central  part  of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dougherty  the  formation  is  not  so  thick  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Arbuckles  from  Canyon  creek  south  to  Bromide 
(Snlphar  Springs)  it  is  altogether  wanting. 
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Lithology. — Along  Chimneyhill  creek  this  formation  is  com- 
posed of  bluish  to  yellowish,  thin  to  moderately  thick  bedded 
earthy  limestooe  and  intercalated  ahale  beds  in  the  lower  180 
feet,  while  the  upper  43  feet  is  of  white  marly  beds.  In  the 
type  area,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Dougherty,  alternating 
yellowish  shales,  sbaly  limestones  and  bands  of  reddish  earthy 
limestone  occur.  The  lower  180  feet  of  the  Chimneyhill  sec 
tion  is  represented  thus  in  the  Henryhouse  creek  section. 
Faunally,  it  contains  many  of  the  same  species  but  is  less  pro- 
lific in  the  number  of  individuals.  The  white  marly  beds  and 
their  coral  fauna  are  not  present  at  the  top  of  the  Henryhouse 
creek  section.  As  may  be  seen  the  beds  of  the  two  sections  are 
thne  somewhat  variable  in  character  as  well  as  in  thickness. 
The  sediments  were  evidently  deposited  in  shallow  oscillating 
seas  which  bordered  an  irregular  coast-line  of  slightly  uplifted 
land,  or,  possibly  in  a  sea  containing  scattered  islands. 

Fauna. — The  fauna  of  the  Henryhouse  shale  is  more  pro- 
lific than  that  of  the  Chimneyhill  formation  below,  although 
fossils  are  scant  in  the  lower  120  feet.  They  may  be  collected, 
too,  with  greater  ease  from  the  weathered  shale  slopes  of  the 
Henryliouse  than  from  the  hard  limestone  ledges  of  the 
Chimneyhill.  The  contact  between  these  two  formations  is 
sharper  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  mountains  in  the  Lawrence 
anticline,  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Dougherty  and  along  the 
south  side  of  the  mountains,  west  of  the  Waabita  river.  The 
fossils  from  tlie  lower  120  feet  of  this  forpiation  correspond 
more  closely  to  those  of  the  Bob  formation  of  Tennessee  and 
this  division  may  be  known  as  the  Lower  Henryhouse.  The 
fossils  from  the  remaining  102  feet  correspond  most  closely  to 
the  Lobleville  beds  and  tnesebeds  represent  the  Upper  Henry- 
house. It  may  thus  be  seen  that  tne  unconformity  between 
the  Chimneyhill  and  Henryhouse  formations  is  denoted  by  the 
absence  of  the  Osgood,  Laurel,  Waldron,  Lego,  Dixon  and 
Beech  river  formations  as  defined  by  Pate  and  Bassler.*  The 
names  and  stratigraphic  range  of  the  diagnostic  species  of  the 
Henryhouse  formation  are  as  follows  : 

Charactbuistic  Species  of  Henryhouse  Formation  (Silurian). 
Lower  Henryhouse. 

Glawia  sp.,  Seentdiiim  insigne,  Schuchertella  n,  sp.,  Stropht- 
odonta  n,  sp,,  Strophonella  prolongata,  Platyschisma  n.  sp., 
Orthoceraa  n.  sp.,  Brontem  cf.  plana,  Ceraurua  niagareneU, 
Dalmanites  n.  sp.,  Encrinums  n.  sp. 

B.  S.,  Proc.  tt.  S,  Nat.  Mnseum,  vol.  mxit, 
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Upper  Uenryhouse. 
Astyloipongiaprasmona,  Amplexua  ahumardi,  Aulopora  repena, 
Calceota  8p.,C'ladopora  reticttiata,  Eridophytltitn  rugo»um,  Ji'avo- 
sites niagarengia,  fitoositesvenustua n.v&r.,  Heliophyllumradicula, 
PUumopora  folia,  Theoia  minor,  TTieaia  major,  Coccoserts  micro- 
pora,  Haliolites  inferstinctua,  Heliolitea  aubtubulatus,  Pisoerinus 
m.miganae,Synhatho<vinuateiine»seeHais,  Aacodictyon  ailitrinenae, 
Bytholrypa  cf.  diatichia,  Sytkotrypa  ut'.  aquaniata,  Chilotrypa  i 
&D.,  Crepipora  n.  Bp,,  Fenestella  cf.  acuticoata,  J'^atulipora  2  S]»., 
JTederella  up.,  Leptotrypa  n.  sp.,  Lioclema  2  sp.,  NieholaoneUa  cf. 
florida,  Pennirettpora  cf.  disHchia,  lihopahnaria  aitenuata, 
Anastrophia  cf.  intemaacena,  Anoplotheca  aaffordi,  Alrypa  cf, 
nodoslriata,  CamarotcecAla  ?  negUeta,  Hebertella  fasijjHca,  Zep- 
t^na  ep.  (European  type),  N^icUospira  cf.  lentiformia,  Pholidopa 
8p.,  Rhynchonella  n.  ep.,  Rhynchoapira  globosa,  SchucAertella 
subplanut,  Spirif'er  eriapua,  StrophontUa  tenuiatriata,  Uncinultis 
cf,  nucleohla,  Uncinulua  cf,  stricklandi,  Ampkiccelia  sp.,  Platy- 
atoma  ep.,  Cyrtoceras  aubrectum,  Orthoceras  sp.,  Aoaate  cf.  dow- 
ingiae,  I>almanitea  n.  ep. 

Lower  and  Upper  Henryhouse. 
Scriatopora  ep.,  Lecanocnnua  n.  sp.,  C'eramopora  ep,,  Fenea- 
teila  n,  ep.,  Fiatulipora  hemiapheriea,  Parkydictya  crassa, 
Anoplotheca  saffordi,  Pilobilea  saffordi,  CamaroUechia  whitei, 
Dalmanella  craasa,  Dictyonella  gibbosa,  Qypidula  rcemtri,  Gypi- 
dula  reemeri  simplex  n.  var.,  Leptamiaca  adnaacens,  JIferista  ten- 
neaaeenais,  Pholidoatrophia  n.  ep,,  Schuchertella  aubplamis  rtemeri, 
Spirifer  aaffordi,  Stropheodonta  d.  ep.  (1),  SlrophoneUa  laxipli- 
eata,  Calymene  of.  camerata. 


Haragan  bhale  (Devonian). 
The  Haragan  ehale  varies  in  thicknesa  from  0  to  166  feet, 
with  an  average  thicknesB  of  about  lOU  feet.  The  fossils  indi- 
cate that  this  variation  in  thickness  ie  due  chiefly  to  the  unequal 
rate  of  deposition  of  the  beds  over  an  uneven  surface.  It  is 
absent  in  the  Lawrence  anticline  and  Wapanneka  syncline  but 
ie  represented  in  most  of  the  remaining  outcrops  of  the  Hun  ton. 
Excellent  exposures  may  be  found  along  the  nortlieHst  border 
of  the  mountains  from  Canyon  creek  eouth  to  Hunton  and 
Bromide.  The  prominent  escarpment  at  the  postoffice  of 
Hunton  is  of  this  shale.  Excellent  exposures  containing 
abundant  fossils  are  to  be  seen  in  the  "  White  Mound"  region 
along  Haragan  creek  3  to  4  miles  southeast  of  Dougherty. 
Tliis  is  the  type  area,  the  formation  taking  its  name  from 
Haragan  creek  which  flows  westward  across  the  sti-ike  of 
the  formation  about  one-fourth  mile  north  of  "White  Mound." 
The  term  Haragan,  which  is  used  here  as  the  formation  name, 
has  been  applied  to  an  unnamed  creek  which  mav  be  seen 
on  the  Ardmore  quadrangle  in  Sec.  17,  T.  2S.,  It.  3E.     The 
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Kenryhouse  and  Haragan  simles  are  botli  expoBed  here  and 
when  taken  togetlier  constitute  Taff's  middle  member. 

Lithology. — The  forniation  consists  of  alternating  blae  to 
wliite  shales  and  tliin  bedded  earthy  hmestooes  which  weather 
into  yellowish  shales  on  long  exposure.  It  resembles  some- 
what the  Henrjhonse  formation,  but  instead  of  a  tendency 
toward  massive  bedded  alternating  series  of  yellow  and  pink 
earthy  limestones  and  some  shale  beds  there  is  here  a  predom- 
inance of  the  shale  members  and  only  occasionally  thin  ledges 
of  earthy  or  crystalline  limestone.  The  most  typical  sections 
were  made  along  Coal  and  Haragan  creeks. 

Fauna. — The  fossils  are  nnmerous  and  easily  obtained  close 
to  the  streams  where  weathered  shale  slopes  occur.  The  fauna 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  species  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Scotland  shale  of  the  Helderbergian  series  in  the 
lower  Devonian  of  New  York.  The  names  of  the  species  whicli 
have  been  identified  that  are  peculiar  to  this  horizon  are  the 
following : 

Char  ACT  BRisTic  Sfkciks  of  the  Habaoan  Shai.e  (Devonian). 

J^vositea  vennnttifi,  Slrialopora  tsta,  Brachiocrinus  sp.^  Edrio- 
erinus  n.  sp.,  Oallopora  perelegans,  Anoplia  helderberffw,  Atrypa 
noiloslriata  n.var.,  Alrypina  imbricata,  Camarotfeekia  btalveata, 
Vhonetea  sp.,  Cyrtina  dalmani,  Zfalmanella  n.  sp.,  I?almaneUa 
-  svbearinata,  Ortkostrophia  sir ophomen aides,  Spiri/er  cyclopterus 
n.  var.,  Slrapheodonta  crebristriata,  Stropkeodonta  varistriata, 
StropheoJonta  n.  sp.,  Stropfieodonta  cf.  planulata,  SCrop/ionella 
n.  sp.,  lVemato»pira  cf,  costata,  Conocardium  sp.,  Megambonia 
sp.,  DiapkoroBtoma  n.  sp.,  Diaphorostomn  nentricoea,  Plaly- 
ceias  lameliosum,  PUt'.ycerat  unguiforme,  Pkurotomaria  n.  sp., 
Tenlaculites  gyracanthus,  Daiusonoceraa  n.  ep.,  Dicranurut 
hamalus,  Phacopa  logani. 

Bats  d'Arc  limeitone  (Devonian). 

This  formation  corresponds  to  TafFs  upper  Hunton.  It  is 
present  wherever  the  Chimneyhill,  Henryhouse  and  Haragan 
beds  are  found  except  in  the  northeast  limb  of  the  Arbuckle 
anticline  in  the  vicinity  of  Honey  creek  near  the  Washita 
river.  There  it  was  eroded  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the 
overlying  Woodford  chert.  It  varies  in  thickness  from  0  to 
90  feet  but  has  a  general  average  of  60  feet.  In  the  type  area 
along  Boia  d'Are  creek,  Sec.  4,  T.  2N.,  R.  6E.,  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Arbuckles,  it  has  a  maximum  thickness  of 
only  6 i  feet.  Although  the  thickness  is  not  as  great  as  that  to  be 
found  in  the  Dougherty  anticline,  or  along  Haragan  creek,  the 
fossils  indicate  that  it  is  the  higher  portion  of  the  section 
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which  18  here  represented.     It  may  jet  be  determined  that  the 
nppermoet  40  feet  of  the  Bois  d'Arc  are  Oriskany  in  age. 

Lithology. — The  Bois  d'Arc  limeBtone  consiBts  of  thin 
bedded  crystalline  and  non-crystaliine  limestone  with  occa- 
eional  chert  lentils  and  thin  beds  of  intercalated  yellowish 
shale.  In  the  Coal  creek  and  Goose  creek  sections  a  6-foot 
bed  of  yellowish  shale  occurs  near  the  middle  of  the  formation. 
Where  the  crystalline  ledges  have  weathered  considerably  the 
rock  is  readily  worked  for  fossils,  but  the  non-crystalline  lime- 
stone instead  is  very  hard  and  weathers  into  thin  lenticular 
lenses. 

Fau7ia.—'Y\\e,  fossils  indicate  that  for  moat  places  in  the 
Arbuckles  deposition  was  continuous  from  the  Haragan  shale 
into  the  Bois  d'Arc  limestone.  The  contacts,  however,  are 
sharp  where  the  beds  are  gently  inclined,  but  not  always  so 
where  the  beds  are  steeply  tilted.  This  is  due  to  the  less  effect- 
ive power  of  the  agents  of  weathering.  In  passing  from  the 
Haragan  shale  to  tlie  Bois  d'Arc  limestone,  thin  intercalated 
shale  beds  are  to  be  found  between  the  ledges  of  limestone  in 
the  lowermost  5  feet  of  the  Bois  d'Arc  limestone.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  thick  sections  across  the  Dougherty  anti-  . 
cline  and  alon^  Haragan  creek.  In  the  type  area  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  mountains  the  Bois  d'Arc  limestone  rests 
nnconfnrmably  on  the  Henrylionse  shale,  for  strangely  enough 
the  Haragan  shale  is  not  represented  here.  This  snggests  that 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  Arbuckle  Mountains  was  above  sea 
level  during  Haragan  times,  and  possibly  that  the  Henryhouse 
was  not  affected  much  by  erosion  since  the  thickest  section  con- 
taining the  highest  horizon  of  the  formation  occurs  a  mile  away 
on  Chimneybill  creek.  Since  deposition  was  continuous  in 
various  places  from  the  Haragan  shale  into  the  Bois  d'Arc 
limestone,  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  the  lower  part  of  this  lime- 
stone, in  such  places,  has  a  iSew  Scotland  aspect.  Since,  how- 
ever, there  are  a  number  of  fossils  that  are  characteristic  of  this 
linriestone  it  is  best  treated  as  a  separate  formation.  It  is  more 
nearly  the  Becraft  than  tlie  New  Scotland  of  the  New  Tork 
section.  Tlie  names  of  the  fossils  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
formation  are  as  follows : — 

CUABACTEBiaiTC   SPECIKS   OF  THR    BoiS  D'AbC   LlMBSTONE 

(Devonian). 

Dendropora  n.  sp.,  Favosites  ehriaeri,  Trachypora  n.  sp., 
Pisocrinna  sp.,  Cadaster  n.  sp.,  Ct/rlina  roatrata,  Eatonia 
»ingnlarU,  Leptoetrophia  magnijica,  LeptoslTophia  oriskania, 
Merialella  lavia,  Meristelta  lentiformia,  Renasel<eria  mary- 
landica,   Spirifer   concinna,   Sptrifer   cyclopterun,   of.   harthii. 
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Stropheodoiita  becfci,  SlrophoneUa  cavunibona,  TVematotpira  n. 
sp.,  Unc\nvlae  2  n.  Bp,,  Mylilarca  of.  acutirostra,  Orthonyehia  cf. 
plicatum,  Platycerat  a.  sp.,  cf.  tenuiltratum.  ^ 

Widely-ranging  species.  —  After  having  lieted  Beparately 
most  of  the  epeciee  which  occnr  in  each  of  the  four  formations 
nnder  appropriate  headings,  it  ia  well  in  order  to  make  the 
faunal  list  complete  to  give  now  tlie  names  and  range  of  the 
species  which  are  not  chsracteristic  of  any  one  formation  and 
which  have  a  stratigraphic  range  greater  than  that  of  a  single 
formation.  In  a  sense  they  are  forma  which  bind  together  the 
faunas  of  the  four  formations.  Tliey  have  been  arranged  in  tab- 
ular form  under  class  headings,  Table  II.  The  list  shows  that 
some  species  which  have  heretofore  been  considered  character- 
istie  ot  certain  horizons  are  no  longer  so.     This  is  well  exem- 

f>litied  by  Leptcsnisca  concava,  which  is  restricted  to  »  4-foot 
lorizon  in  the  New  Scotland  of  New  York.  In  Oklahoma  it 
ranges  through  more  than  300  feet,  starting  in  the  Henrylionse 
(Silurian)  and  terminating  in  the  Bois  d'Arc  (Devonian), 
Another  diagnostic  fossil  of  the  New  Scotland  and  Linden  is 
Cainarocrinus  ulrichi.  In  the  Arbnckle  Monntains  it  has  the 
same  range  as  LepUenisca  concava.  The  fauna  of  the  Upper 
Henryhouse  is  prophetic  of  the  Helderbergian,  but  it  is  still 
Silurian  since  it  contains  a  larger  number  of  associated  Kifu^ran 
species-  This  is  very  interesting  when  it  is  remembered  that 
none  of  tlie  Cayugan  series  is  represented.  These  and  other 
points  of  interest  will  be  treated  in  a  more  comprehensive 
manner  in  the  complete  stratigraphic  and  paleoiitologic  report 
which  will  appear  later  as  a  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  publi- 
cation. 

Table  of  Silurian  and  Helderbergian  formations.— ^\\eii 
the  Chimneyhill,  Henryhouse,  Haragan,  and  Bois  d'Arc  for- 
mations are  arranged  in  tabular  form  opposite  synchronous 
formations  of  the  completed  geologic  column,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  they  represent  but  a  small  part  of  the  time  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Silurian  period  to  the  close  of  the  Helder- 
bergian epoch  of  the  Devonian.  That  the  reader  may  have 
before  him  a  graphic  idea  of  tiiis  relation,  a  table  of  Silurian 
and  Helderbergian  formations  is  given  in  Table  III.  Except 
for  the  new  terms  here  proposed,  it  has  been  compiled  from 
the  tables  given  by  Sehuehert  in  his  Paleogeography  of  North 
America.  In  the  various  districts  considered,  the  times  of  no 
deposition  as  well  as  eroded  sediments  have  been  indicated  by 
the  word  "  Break," 
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Table  II. 


Tht  widely-ranging  speeiea  of  the 
ChimneyhiU,  Henryhouse,  Haragan 
and  Sois  d''Arc  formations,  Ar- 
buckle  Mountaifie,  Oklahoma. 


Spohoia 
Hindia  apkaroiditlig 


3  a  iS  a 


EnttTolanna  waynenie 

Faeoaite*  conitmt 

Favoaitm  favowfm 

Miehelinia  lenlicularis 

CWHOiDaA 
CamaroerinuM  ulrichi 

B&ICHIOPODA 

AniutTophia  vemeuUi 

Anoplotheca  eoneava 

Alrifpa  reticvlarii 

0)frtina  dalmani 

Dellht/ria  perUtmellotua 

Leptanji  rhomboidalit,. ... 

Leptanitea  eoneava 

Uerittella  at^ka 

NittJrotpim  ventricoaa 

f^ectambonllet  trammrtalis  . 

Bhtpidomtlla  emarginata 

Rhipidomella  oblala 

AhyiwAotptra/ormosa 

SehMeherlella  tcoot-vortlutnut 

Strophomlla  puncluliftra 

Uneinulua  mieteolata 

Qabtropoda 
PUUyHoma  itiagarmitU 

Crvstacia 

Phaeopa  hvdtonicut 

DaimaniU*  pleuropterj/x 
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Art.  X^XII. — A  Study  of  the  Time  Intervalin  a  Protective 
or  Circuit  Breahiiig  Device;*  bj  Calvin  Naftzimqer 
Wbneich. 

In  tlie  ordinary  plunger  circuit  breaker,  the  time  between 
the  starting  of  the  iron  core  and  the  releasing  of  the  epring  is 
very  short.  This  time  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  a  change 
of  cnrrent  after  the  starting  of  the  core.  Such  an  intert'al  in 
a  breaker  is  called  the  "  time  element." 

The  fuse,  when  used  as  a  breaking  device,  act«  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  "inverse  time  element,"  that  is,  the  greater  the 
excess  of  current  above  the  inaximam  amount  which  the  fuse 
will  permaDently  carry,  the  shorter  is  the  interval  before  the 
circuit  is  broken.  This  is  a  desirable  feature.  The  fuse, 
however,  is  n on-adjustable  in  its  time  feature  and  very  danger- 
ous from  the  standpoint  of  ignition  at  its  blowing  temperature. 
Theae  features  make  it  undesirable  as  a  circuit  breaking 
device. 

If  a  circuit  breaker  is  to  serve  as  a  heat  protector,  it  ought 
to  operate  on  the  principle  of  an  "  inverse  time  element,"  An 
automatic  device  should  act  quickly  on  a  large  overload  aud 
very  slowly  on  a  small  overload,  defining  "  overload"  as  the 
excess  of  current  above  the  value  at  which  the  device  would 
not  operate  during  any  length  of  time.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  definitions  of  "time  element,"  "inverse  time  element," 
and  "overload,"  a  few  of  tlie  most  popular  breakers  will  be 
examined. 

The  mounting  of  a  copper  or  aluminium  disc  on  a  horizontal 
axis  in  a  rotating  field  has  been  resorted  to  frequently  for  aa 
inverse  time  feature.  A  weight  is  supported  by  a  tine  cord  on 
the  pivoted'  horizontal  axis.  The  driving  torque  of  tbe  rotating 
field  just  balances  the  weight  under  normal  conditions.  In 
the  case  of  an  overload,  the  weight  is  raised  by  the  driving 
torque  and  in  its  motion  engages  two  contact  points  in  the 
tripping  circuit.  The  length  of  tbe  cord  finishes  an  adjustment 
for  the  time  element,  while  the  resultant  driving  torque  gives 
the  inverse  time  element.  The  magnitude  of  the  weight  lends 
the  adjustment  for  the  overload. 

This  method — the  winding  of  a  cord  on  a  spindle,  where 
the  weight  is  the  resisting  force — has  been  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

The  "clock  type"  of  relay  consists  of  a  clock  mechanism 
which  is  released  by  an  armature  suspended  above  the  poles 
of  a  magnet.     The  magnet  is  energized  by  tbe  time  current. 

*  TbesiB  presenUd  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Gradoate  School  of  the  UoiTersity 
of  Peanqrlvania  in  partial  falfilment  of  the  reqnirementa  fur  tbe  degree 
of  PU.D. 
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The  circuit  of  the  tripping  element  is  completed  wlien  tbe 
armature  is  held  down  by  the  magnet  and  then  only  after  the 
clock  has  unwound  a  predetermined  amount.  This  contact,  in 
the  tripping  circuit,  effected  by  the  unwinding  of  the  clock,  is 
made  in  many  different  forms.  The  magnet  may  be  made  to 
operate  for  any  definite  current  depending  on  the  distance 
between  the  poles  and  the  armature.  The  time  between  tbe 
release  of  the  clock  mechanism  and  tbe  making  of  contact 
in  the  tripping  circuit  is  not  determined  or  affected  by  any 
particular  armature  setting,  but  rather  by  the  amount  of 
unwinding.     Here,  then,  we  have  no  inverse  time  element. 

The  amount  of  unwinding  for  any  particular  release  may  be 
varied  and  easily  adjusted  for  any  specified  time  to  trip.  If 
the  relay  is  set  to  release  the  clock  mechaniBm  at  200  amperes 
and  the  unwinding  adjusted  to  make  contact  in  2  seconds  after 
the  release,  the  circuit  will  open  in  2  seconds  provided  the 
line  current  remains  at  200  or  more  for  2  seconds. 

If,  however,  the  line  current  falls  below  200  before  the  2 
seconds  are  up,  the  armature  goes  back  and  hence  no  contact 
can  be  made  to  open  the  circuit.  This  is  not  a  desirable  relay. 
While  it  has  the  important  feature  of  operating  on  both  D.  C. 
and  A.  C,  it  has  no  resetting  element.  After  each  time  the 
contact  is  made,  the  clock  must  be  wound.  It  gives  little 
assurance  of  reliability  in  the  clock  me<ihanism  stopping  to 
unwind,  if,  during  the  predetermined  time  for  tripping, 
the  line  current  falls  below  the  value  necessary  to  effect  a 
release. 

Perhaps  tbe  most  popular  relay  with  an  adjustable  inverse 
time  element  is  the  bellows  type.  Here  the  actuating  mechan- 
ism consists  of  an  iron  core  in  a  solenoid  compressing  a  bellows 
in  its  upward  movement.  The  bellows  is  attached  to  the  npper 
end  of  the  iron  coi-e.  There  is  an  adjustable  needle  valve  in 
the  bellows  for  controlling  the  escape  of  air.  A  retarding 
force  is  furnished  by  the  air  pressure  in  the  bellows.  The 
inverse  time  element  is  controlled  by  the  adjustable  valve. 
The  tripping  circuit  is  completed  by  a  ring  on  the  iron  core 
engaging  two  contact  pieces  in  its  upward  motion.  The  time 
element  adjustment  is  furnished  by  the  distance  between  the 
engaging  ring  on  the  iron  core  and  the  contact  pieces.  For  over- 
l(<ad  adjustments  suitable  weights  are  placed  on  the  engaging 
ring.  This  is  both  a  D.  C.  and  A,  C,  relay.  A  variation  ti-oin 
this  particular  form  is  the  substitution  of  a  dashpot  for  the 
air  bellows.  This  shows  that  the  ordinary  plunger  circuit 
breaker  may  be  modified  by  attaching  to  the  iron  core  a  bel- 
lows or  dashpot,  thereby  getting  an  inverse  time  element 
attachment.  The  tripping  circuit  is  generally  separated  and 
energized  by  a  storage  battery.     In  this  investigation,  the  aim 
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was  not  only  to  Etndy  tbe  tiiue  functions  in  circnit  breakers 
now  in  use,  bnt  also  to  devise  additional  protective  methode. 

In  the  three  devices  described  above  tne  operating  principle 
is  that  of  magnetism. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  devices  where  tbe  expan- 
sion of  metallic  rods  is  used  for  completing  a  tripping  circuit, 
no  work,  having  heat  for  its  operating  pnnciple,  seems  to  be 
recorded.  Attacking  the  problem  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
principle  of  the  Nernst  lamp  was  first  used.  The  amount  of 
current  in  the  glower  is  some  function  of  its  temperature.  If 
then  the  line  current  through  the  heater  heats  the  glower, 
and  at  a  certain  temperature  the  glower  allows  enough 
current  to  pass  through  its  shunt  from  the  line  to  energize  a 
tripping  magnet,  the  system  furnishes  a  good  inverse  time 
element.  For  the  higher  the  current  in  the  heater,  the  shorter 
will  be  the  time  necessary  to  heat  the  glower  to  the  required 
temperature. 

An  old  style  of  Nernst  heater  was  obtained  and  the  glower 
placed  on  the  inside.  Even  with  the  glower  in  this  position 
it  took  from  1^  to  2  minutes  for  i  of  an  ampere  to  heat 
the  glower  to  the  temperature  required  for  operating  the 
tripping  magnet.  The  glower  and  the  magnet  in  series  were 
placed  in  shunt  with  the  heater.  The  time  for  heating  the 
glower  to  the  operating  point  was  too  long,  and  the  current 
used  too  high,  to  give  satisfaction. 

After  an  extensive  search  it  was  found  that  fused  lead  chro- 
mate  has  properties  simitar  to  those  of  the  Nernst  glower.  In 
the  same  position  as  the  glower,  it  took  less  time  and  current 
to  operate  the  tripping  magnet.  The  behavior  of  the  chromate 
seemed  very  promising  and  hence  it  was  thought  profitable  to 
plot  a  curve  connecting  its  resistance  with  temperature. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  1)  shows  the  connections  of 
the  apparatus  used  for  obtaining  the  data. 

HI  IS  the  electric  furnace  in  which  the  chromate  was  heated. 
The  temperature  was  determined  by  a  compensating  lead  type 
of  platinum  thermometer.  The  thermometer  was  connected 
to  tiie  ordinary  form  of  a  slide  wire  resistance  bridge  as  shown 
in  tiie  diagram.  G,  is  a  Leeds  and  Northrup  testing  galvanom- 
eter ;  S,  is  a  variable  standai-d  resistance  chosen  very  nearly 
e<j[Ual  to  the  platinum,  so  that  the  balance  was  obtained  near 
the  center  of  the  bridge.  P,  P,  C,  C,  are  the  terminals  of  the 
thermometer.  The  leads  from  these  terminals  to  the  bridge 
were  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose,  with  the  aim  of 
making  the  bridge  very  symmetrical  and  more  accurate. 

The  platinum  of  the  thermometer  was  incased  in  a  porcelain 
tube,  and  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  a  correct  temperature 
of  the  chromate,  this  was  mounted  in  a  similar  wa_\.  A  por- 
celain tube  F  of  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  thermome- 
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ter  was  need.    Into  this  tube  a  pipe-etem  CD  was  projected  to 
the  distance  shown  in  the  diagram. 


JI«T 


0      r 


Two  platinum  wires  were  fused  into  a  small  cylindrical  piece 
of  well-fused  lead  cliromate  E.  The  piece  was  0'5"°  long  and 
O'lo™  in  diameter.     This  was  suspended  from  the  end  of  the 

fipe^tem  with  one  wire  coining  through  the  stem  to  B  and 
astened  with  fnrnace  cement  to  the  lower  end  of  the  stem. 
The  other  wire  was  conducted  ont  between  the  stem  and  the 
tube  to  A.     The  latter  wire  waa  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the 
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lower  end  of  the  stem  with  cement.  This  f!;ave  a  firm  enspen- 
sion  and  prevented  short-circuiting.  The  top  of  the  tube  was 
closed  witn  cement,  care  being  taken  not  to  make  it  air-tight. 
The  platinum  wires  were  soldered  to  heavy  brass  bars  just  out- 
side the  tube. 

A  furnace  was  built  especiallv  for  the  purpose  of  beating  the 
ehromate.  The  construction  is  very  similar  to  that  described 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  (vol.  vi.  No.  2, 
p.  160,  1909).  In  building  the  furnace  "Niclirome"  ribbon 
was  used  instead  of  platinum.  The  method  of  measuring  the 
resistance  of  the  ehromate  was  that  of  comparison. 

Id  the  figure,  G,  is  a  Leeds  &  Northmp  type  K  galvanometer 
which  wiui  used  with  a  telescope  and  scale  at  a  meter's  distance. 
The  sensibility  of  this  instrument  is  446  megohms  with  a  resist- 
ance of  120  ohms.  Au  Ayrton  shunt  was  used  in  connection 
with  it,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  S,  is  the  variable  standard  with 
which  the  resistance  of  the  ehromate  was  compared. 

The  constants  of  the  thermometer  were  determined  and  are 
recorded  with  Table  I.  The  ordinary  formula  for  calculating 
the  temperature  from  the  change  of  resistance  and  tempera- 
ture coefficient  was  used. 

It  was  noted  that  when  the  ehromate  was  heated  to  a  high 
temperature,  it  had  a  higher  resistance  after  cooling  than  it 
had  before  heating  it.  On  a  second  heating  to  a  temperature 
considerably  lower  than  the  first,  it  showed  little  or  no  vari- 
ation after  cooling.     At  room  temperature  it  was  very  stable. 

The  curve  given  in  fig.  2  was  obtained  from  a  piece  that  had 
been  heated  twice  for  several  hours  witii  the  range  of  temper- 
ature used  for  the  curve.  Through  this  range  the  ehromate 
has  a  very  large  negative  temperature  coefficient.  The  points 
on  the  curve  are  somewhat  irregular.  It  was  impossible  to 
determine  the  causes  of  all  the  variations  which  were  observed 
for  the  whole  range  of  temperature. 

Wlien  the  switcli  was  on  A  and  B  with  L  open  and  the  ehro- 
mate at  a  temperature  of  about  350°  centigrade,  the  galvanom- 
eter mirror  swung  to  the  extreme  right  of  its  zero  position  ;  at 
about  400°  to  the  extreme  left;  at  475°  to  the  extreme  right 
again,  and  so  on  until  at  800°  there  had  taken  place  six  distinct 
reversals.  Some  of  these  movements,  especially  at  high  tem- 
peratures, were  quite  violent  and  off  the  scale.  Ou  cooling, 
the  reversals  were  repeated  in  reverse  order  at  abont  the  same 
temperatures. 

Tlie  curve  given  in  figure  2  was  obtained  by  impressing  an 
extra  E,M,F.  on  the  shunt  marked  ah  in  figure  I.  With  this 
E.M.F.  balanced  with  the  unknown  E,M,F.  in  the  circuit,  a  zero 
position  of  the  galvanometer  was  obtained.  L  was  now  closed 
and  a  reading  taken. 
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Tablb  1  (for  Fio.  3). 
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Conttantt  of  the  Platinum  Thermometer. 

R.     =  2-642 Temperature  of  si  earn  wa«  100-32° 

R.    =  3-692 Average  barometer  was  3037  ioches 

R,„  =  3-688 Fundamental  interval  =  1-045 

Temperatare  coefficient  =  -00397 
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A  piece  of  chromate  Bimilar  to  the  one  under  test  was 
prepared,  and  a  current  with  considerable  density  was  passed 
throDgh  it  for  about  18  hours.  No  trace  of  transformation  or 
decomposition  could  he  found.  Time  did  not  permit  any 
further  investigation  of  the  causes  for  the  unstable  condi- 
tion of  the  chromate  at  tliese  temperatures,  and  since  this 
behavior  did  not  warrant  its  use  for  a  protective  device,  the 
principle  of  the  !Nernst  lamp  was  abandoned  for  the  time 
being.  The  chromate  will  be  examined  again  in  the  near  future 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  definite  data. 

The  original  problem  was  now  attacked  on  the  principle  of 
the  bolometer.     Figure  3  shows  the  general  plan  of  the  appa- 


s^ 


ratus.  B,  is  the  battery  furnishing  the  bridge  current.  IV 
and  TG'  are  two  resistances  of  about  10  ohms  each  adjusted 
very  nearly  equal.  The  eight  arms  in  the  bridges  EF  and  DC 
were  adjusted  electrically  equal  as  nearly  as  possible.  Each 
arm  consisted  of  about  10  olims  resistance.  The  bridge,  then, 
as  a  whole,  balanced  for  a  wide  range  of  current,  and  remained 
so  for  any  variation  of  room  temperature.  B,  is  the  source 
used  to  heat  the  small  bridge  DC,  thereby  unbalancing  the 
large  bridge,  and  consequently  having  a  current  through  K. 
R  is  a  relay  which  contains  in  its  circuit  a  tripping  magnet. 
If  then  the  source  B,  were  shunted  ofE  the  line,  and  the  line 
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connected  with  tlie  tripping  magnet,  we  would  have  a  deriee 
for  breaking  a  circuit  for  an  overload  in  a  time  wliich  was 
some  inverse  fonction  of  the  current  in  the  line. 

On  account  of  ita  high  temperature  coeflSeient,  iron  wire  was 
chosen  for  EF  and  DC.  The  wire  used  was  OOl'""  in  diameter. 
''Advance"  wire  was  chosen  for  IV  and  VG'  on  account  of 
its  practically  zero  temperature  coefficient.     EF  and  DC  were 
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inonnted  as  Bhown  in  figure  4.  See  also  fig.  6  for  an  eod  view. 
Corresponding  letters  are  used  in  tigures  3,  4,  and  6.  K,  L, 
M,  and  N,  fig.  4,  are  4  glass  discs  blown  on  the  small  tube 
G"H"  which  la  contained  in  the  larger  exhausted  tube  G-H. 
The  diece  are  3'8™'  in  diameter.  The  distance  from  K  to  L  is 
17-8™';  from  L  to  M  1-27™";  and  from  M  to  N  17-8'"".  The 
whole  length  of  the  tube  ie  SO'S'™'.  The  four  arms  in  DO,  figure 
3,  are  strnng  on  the  dii^cs  M  and  N,  figure  4,  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines.  Each  arm  taking  up  six  lengths,  has  its 
terminals  at  N.  An  end  view  of  the  disc  with  the  binding 
posts  for  these  terminals  is  shown  in  figure  6.  The  brass 
binding  posts  E,  R,  etc.  are  fastened  to  a  plate  of  mica  which 
is  cemented  to  the  disc. 


rxoA/  ^j^ 


Small  glass  hooks  fused  to  the  edge  of  the  disc  support 
the  wires.  In  fig.  6  it  may  be  seen  how  one  wire  or  arm  is 
monnted.  One  end  is  permanently  fastened  to  C  and  the  wire 
stretebed  for  six  lengths  from  disc  to  disc  and  also  permanently 
fastened  to  E,  Tbe  loop  between  E  and  If  is  a  continuation 
of  tlie  wire  and  is  used  for  adjusting  it  equal  to  the  one  next 
to  it.  One  arm,  then,  is  included  between  C  and  R  ;  another 
one  between  K  and  D,  and  so  on.  The  other  end  of  the  tube 
is  similar  to  this,  with  tbe  exception  of  not  having  any  leads, 
sDcb  as  AA',  lig,  6,  fused  into  the  glass  for  beating  the  bridge 
EF.  With  the  biidges  EF  and  UC,  fig.  3,  mounted  as  shown 
in  fig.  4,  and  the  tube  GH  exhausted  very  nearly  to  a  Crookes 
vacuum,  radiation  was  the  only  controlling  factor  for  the  heat 
in  EF  and  DC.  A  storage  ceil  with  a  resistance  in  series  was 
used  to  famish  the  bridge  current. 
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Tbere  was  no  relay  at  hand  sensitive  enough  to  put  this 
apparatus  into  pi-actical  effect,  and  since  a  working  theory  %Ta£ 
tne  main  point  aimed  at,  a  galvanometer,  as  a  detector,  was 
considered  Bufficient.  A  carve,  showing  the  relation  between 
the  current  from  B,  and  the  time  it  took  to  move  the  galva- 
nometer needle  7  divisions,  was  plotted.  See  fig.  7  for  this 
curve,  and  Table  II  for  the  data.  Tiiis  shows  a  good  inverse 
time  element.  With  B,  shunted  off  the  line  and  a  relay  in  the 
place  of  the  f>alvanometer,  we  would  have  a  working  scheme. 
It  was  predicted  that  the  time  required  to  effect  a  certain 
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throw  in  the  galvanometer  could  be  shortened  by  placing  a 
reflector  over  the  tube  OH.  For  this  purpose  the  tube  was 
exhausted  so  as  to  get  rid  of  convection  currents.  A  nickel- 
plated  sheetof  copper  in  cylindrical  form  was  used  as  a  reflector. 
The  reflector  was  mounted  on  a  sliding  frame  OP,  fig.  4.  For 
an  end  view  see  fig.  5.  With  the  same  currents  from  B,  and 
B,  as  were  nsed  for  obtaining  the  curve,  no  difference  in  time 
required  to  effect  a  certain  throw  could  be  detected  as  the 
reflector  was  moved  along  the  tube.  This  arrangement  gave 
no  "time  element''  adjustment  and  hence  the  reflector  was 
abandoned. 

The  bridge  current  used  was  0065  amperes  and  the  heating 
current  ranged  from  this  to  about  twice  the  amount.  The 
heating  current  was  furnished  by  a  storage  battery  with  a 
variable  resistance  in  series. 

In  the  frame  OP,  figure  4,  in  the  place  of  the  reflector  there 
was  placed  a  wire  heater  of  cvliudrieal  form.  See  fignre  5  for 
an  end  view.     The  dots  on  ttie  inner  circumference  represent 
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Tablb  m  (FO 

B  CuBTB  IV,  Fro. 

8). 

Time  in  «ec. 

Cnirent 

Heater 

for  a  cm. 

in  the  heater  ii 

ietttog  in  en 

..               defl. 

millUmperes 

27-35 

118-5 

28-110 

1V4-4 

118-2 

28-10 

102  0 

119-5 

28-30 

62-8 

119-4 

28-5(t 

45-0 

119-2 

2fl-00 

30-3 

U9-1 

29-50 

25-5 

119-3 

30-00 

21-4 

119-6 

30-5(1 

18-8 

120-2 

31-00 

16-5 

120-0 

31-50 

160 

119'3 

32-00 

15-0 

119-5 

33-50 

14-0 

119-5 

3300 

14  0 

119-2 

15  33-50  13-9  119-8 

the  wires,  wliich  are  also  shown  by  the  full  lines  in  figure  4. 
The  battery  B  was  now  abandoned  and  the  heater,  joined  in 
series  with  a  variable  resistance,  connected  across  a  llO-volt 
circuit.  For  different  settings  or  pofitions  of  the  lieater  over 
one  arm  of  the  bridge,  curves  were  plotted  coniiectinc  tlie  cur- 
rent in  the  heater  with  the  time  for  deflecting  tne  galva- 
nometer coil  a  certain  number  of  divisions.  See  figure  8  for 
these  curves  and  Tables  III  and  IV  for  the  data.  For  all 
these  curves,  the  bridge  current  was  very  constant  at  0-1 
ampere.  Curve  IV  connects  the  time  with  differentsottingsof 
the  heater  along  one  arm  of  the  bridge.  The  curve  is  parallel 
to  the  X-axis  for  the  last  three  points  or  settings.  These  were 
positions  when  the  heater  was  off  one  arm  and  ojIj  moving 
over  the  other.  As  seen  in  Table  III,  the  heating  current  for 
this  curve  was  nearly  constant. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  electrical  center  for  the 
heater,  i.  e.,  the  position  of  symmetry,  was  only  three  milli- 
meters away  from  the  measured  center. 

It  was  noticed  that  there  was  a  considerable  time  lag  in  the 
starting  of  the  galvanometer  coil  after  the  heater  switch  was 
closed.     In  Table  IV,  for  curve  III,  this  lag  is  recorded. 

This  lag  seems  to  indicate  that  the  glass  tube  absorbed  the 
radiation  from  the  heater,  thereby  raising  its  temperature. 
This  would  lessen  the  radiation  from  the  arm  in  the  tube  and 
hence  raise  its  temperature.  The  change  of  resistance  in  the 
arm  effected  in  this  way  gave  rise  to  current  in  the 
galvanometer.  This  means  that  the  current  in  the  gal- 
vanometer  is   a   function   of  tlie   difference   of    temperature 
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between  the  snn  and  the  tube.  This  also  explains  wliy 
the  reflector  showed  no  efEect  in  time  for  small  deflec- 
tions as  it  was  moved  over  the  arm.  The  glass  absorbed 
most  of  the  radiation  from  the  arm  and  hence  the  reflec- 
tor bad  no  appreciable  function  to  perform.  The  ap- 
paratos    was    very   sensitive    and  yet  difterential.     Touching 
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tlie  tnbe  witli  the  hand  was  sufficient  to  nnbalance  the  bridge 
to  the  extent  of  deflecting  the  galvanometer  as  high  as  20™'. 
It  was  also  very  reliable,  for  it  was  possible  to  reproduce  any 
points  on  the  curveg  at  any  time.  If  the  plan  of  Laving  the 
Iieater  on  the  outside  of  the  tnbe  is  purBoed,  the  conBtrnction 
is  very  much  simplified.     The  space  inside  the  tube  may  be 
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made  much  smaller.  All  that  is  needed  in  the  resistance  is 
that  EF  and  DC  a^  a  whole  shall  be  equal. 

Since  the  object  of  this  paper  was  to  study  the  time  interval 
only  from  the  experimental  standpoint,  there  are  no  quantita- 
tive resnlts  given,  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  constrae- 
tion  of  a  practical  relay. 

I  wish  to  tiiank  Professor  A.  W.  Goodspeed  for  the  liberal 
allowances  he  made  me  in  building  the  special  apparatus 
requireti,  and  permitting  me  to  draw  freely  from  the  resources 
of  the  laboratory. 

I  also  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  R.  H.  Hongh, 
who  gave  me  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  was  always  ready 
for  consultation  even  to  the  point  of  investigation. 
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Akt.  XXXIII. — On  Some  Herderiie  Crystals  from  Auhum, 
Maine;  by  W.  E.  Fokd. 

HEEDEErrE  18  a  rare  fluo-plioaplmte  of  beryllium  and  calcium, 
Ca[Be(F,OH)]PO„  in  whicli  tbe  fluoriBe  is  replaced  in  varying 
amonntB  by  the  hydroxy!  group.  A  variety,  in  which  there 
was  only  a  very  little  or  no  fluorine  present,  was  described  by 
Penficld,  who  anggeeted  the  name  hyaro-herderite  for  this  type 
and  the  name  bydro-fluor-herderite  for  the  more  usual  occar- 
rence  in  which  both  hydroxyl  and  fluorine  occur.*  The  mineral 
was  first  described  from  the  tin  mines  of  Ehrenfriedersdorf, 
Saxony,  on  specimens  that  were  obtained  prior  to  1825.  It 
was  later  discovered  at  Stoneham,  Maine,  and  has  since  been 
found  at  the  neighboring  localities  of  Auburn,  Hebron,  Paris 
and  Greenwood.  It  has  also  recently  been  noted  on  specimens 
from  Epprechtstein,  Fichtelgebirge,  Bavaria-t 

The  crystals  from  the  original  Anierican  locahty,  Stoneham, 
were  described  by  E.  S.  Dana  as  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic 
Bj-atem.^  Later  Pentield  found,  on  studying  crystals  from 
Paris,  Maine,  that  they  showed  the  symmetry  of  the  mono- 
clinic  system  with  an  axial  inclination,  however,  of  sensibly 
90°,§  He  proved  that  the  Stoneham  crystals  were  in  reality 
penetration  twins  with  the  base,  c(OOI),  as  twinning  plane  yield- 
mg  psendo-orthorhombic  individuals.  He  further  showed  that 
the  crystals  from  Paris,  Maine,  belonged  to  the  hydro-lierderite 
variety  and  gave  slightly  different  crystal  constants  than  the 
hydro-flnor-herderite  from  Stoneham, 

The  twin  crystals  so  far  observed,  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, have  shown  no  external  evidences  of  twinning,  being  m 
appearance  strictly  orthorhombic.  Recently,  however,  the 
Brush  Mineral  Collection  ae<jnired  from  Mr.  Lazard  Calm  a 
suite  of  specimens  from  Mt.  Apatite,  Auburn,  Maine,  that 
included  not  only  simple  crystals  of  unmistakably  monoclinic 
symmetry,  but  also  twin  crystals,  which  throtigh  prominent 
reentrant  angles  and  by  nnequal  development  of  the  two  indi- 
vidnals  showed  clearly  their  twinned  character, 

These  crystals  varied  somewhat  in  size  bnt  most  of  them 
averaged  about  one-half  inch  in  their  thickest  part.  They 
were  colorless  or  white  and  were  in  part  clear  and  transparent, 
and  in  part  cloudy  and  translucent.  The  following  forms  were 
on  them :  A{010),  <;(001),  m  (110),e(302),  ((032),  ^{oai},  y  (332), 
n  (331),  n  (331),  r  (121),  g  (343),  h  (634).  These  forms  have  all 
been  observed  before  with  the  exceptions  of  « (343)  and 
h  (634),     The  form  t  (i21)  had  only  been  described  on  crystals 
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from  Greenwood.  Figure  1  is  an  idealized  representation  of 
the  forms  on  a  simple  crjetal,  bat  ehowe  them  &b  nearly  as 
possible  in  their  characteristic  development.  The  crystals  were 
all  elongated  parallel  to  the  clino-axis  and,  with  one  exception, 
showed  only  the  faces  at  on©  end  of  this  axis.  The  crystals 
were  freqnently  broken  and  distorted  in  their  development,  as 
is  shown  oy  figures  2  and  3,     Figure  3  is  of  a  very  small  crys- 


tal, bnt  one  which  was  better  adapted  for  mcaeurement  than 
the  larger  individuals  and  which  was  also  nnique  in   that  it 
showed  portions  of  the  negative  pyramid  r(l21)  at  the  nega- 
tive end  of  the  clino-axis. 
Tiie  most  prominent  faces  on  the  crystals  were  the  clino- 

Fio.  4.  Pro.  B. 


domes  ((032)  and  if  (031),  the  pyramids  |7(332)  and  »{331),  and 
the  negative  pyramids  gr{.?43)  and  t (121).  The  base  <; (001)  and 
the  ortho-dome  e(302)  were  always  present,  but  only  as  small 
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and  narrow  truncations.  The  prism  m  (110)  was  nsnally  seen 
aB  an  extremely  narrow  face,  Tlie  pinacoid  ft  (010)  was 
observed  on  only  one  or  two  crystals.  Tlie  negative  pyramid 
n  (SSl)  was  commonly  small  but  of  good  quality.  The  new 
negative  pyramid  A  (634)  was  ordinarily  mueii  etched  and 
curved  and  in  most  cases  quite  minute  in  size.  The  other 
negative  pyramids,  5'(543)  and  c(l21),  were  of  good  size,  but 
characteristically  striated  and  curved. 

Figures  4  and  5  show  the  twin  crystals.  Figure  4  shows 
the  various  forms  in  characteristic  development,  but  it  has 
been  drawn  with  ideal  symmetry.  Figure  5  attempts  to  show 
one  of  tlie  twin  crystals  according  to  its  actual  development. 
Most  frequently,  as  is  shown  in  Jigtire  5,  one  of  the  twin  indi- 
viduals is  larger  and  better  developed  than  the  other.  The 
faces  in  the  reentrant  angle  are  commonly  etched  and  more  or 
less  enrved.  Oscillation  from  one  pyramid  to  another  is 
common. 

The  new  forms  were  determined  bv  a  comparison  of  the  fol- 
lowing calculated  and  measured  angles,  the  theoretical  values 
having  been  derived  from  the  constants  given  by  Pentield. 
The  measured  angles  given  were  derived  from  the  measure- 
ment of  the  best  crystal. 

Calcalsled.  Measured. 

C(OOI)  ;  h  (634)  =  46°  68'  46°  38' 

h(:i31)  :  h  (534)  =  23°  44'  23°  51' 

A  (634)  :  A'  (054)  =  25°     1'  24°  48' 

J  (543)   :  j^' (343)  =  50°     0'  50°   29' 

The  agreement  between  calculated  and  measured  angles  is 
not  as  complete  as  could  be  desired,  but  considering  the  poor 
quality  of  the  faces  is  reasonably  close.  In  the  case  of  A(fl34) 
the  evidence  of  the  three  different  angles  given  leaves  no 
donbt  but  tiiat  the  correct  symbol  has  been  assigned  to  the 
form.  In  the  case  of  g  (343)  the  one  angle  taken  together  with 
the  fact  that  it  clearly  lies  in  the  zone  with  5(010)  and  r(121), 
was  thought  to  establish  its  identity.  The  rai-e  form,  r(l21), 
was  established  by  the  following  measurement: 

C&lcnlsted.  MeasDred. 

r(l21)  :  t'  (I21)=6fi°  56'  Ofl°  56' 

The  quality  of  the  crystal  faces  was  variable.  In  the  case 
of  certain  forms  and  on  particular  crystals  the  cliaraeter  of  the 
s^nals  obtained  on  the  reflection  goniometer  was  excellent. 
With  other  forms,  however,  on  account  of  their  vicinal  develop- 
ment and  the  ^triations  upon  them,  tlie  measured  angles  could 
only  be  considered  approximate.  When  the  more  reliable 
angles  were  studied,  however,  it  was  found  that  in  general  tiiey 
were  intermediate  between  the  theoretical  values  derived  in 

Am.  Joca.  Sci.— Foubtb  Sbries,  Vol.  XSSII,  No,  190.— October,  1911. 
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one  case  from  the  crystal  constants  given  by  Dana  and  in  tUe 
other  from  those  giveu  hy  Penfield.  The  variation  between 
the  measured  and  calculated  angles  was,  however,  commonly 
less  when  the  Pentield  angles  were  used.  The  following  table 
giving  the  measured  and  calculated  values  of  the  more  trust- 
worthy angles  will  illustrate  these  points. 


Theory-Dana. 

Measured. 

Theory-Pea  field 

45°  40' 

45°  30' 

45°  23' 

58°  12' 

57°  60' 

57°  45^' 

47°  62' 

48°    13' 

48°  22' 

67°  2/ 

67°  18' 

67°  20' 

32°  25' 

33°  38' 

32°  40' 

Penfield  has  suggested  that  the  variation  observed  in  the 
measui-ed  angles  was  due  to  the  difference  in  composition,  the 
crystals  measured  by  Dana  being  hydro- flnor-herderites  and 
containing  several  per  cent  of  fluorine,  while  those  measnred 
by  Pentield  were  hydro-herderites  and  contained  no  fluorine. 
If  this  idea  is  correct  the  present  ci-ystale,  arguing  from  the 
close  relationship  of  their  angles  to  the  hydro-herderite  of  Pen- 
field,  should  be  near  at  least  the  hydro-herderite  in  composition 
and  contain  only  a  small  per  cent  of  fluorine.  This  was  an 
interesting  point,  and  in  order  to  determine  it  enough  of  one 
specimen  was  sacrificed  to  permit  the  making  of  an  estimation 
of  the  percentages  of  fluorme  and  water  present.  The  results 
gave,  1  =  6'04, 11,0  =  3-62.  These  percentages  did  not  agree 
with  what  had  been  expected.  They  showed  that  the  present 
crystals  were  hydro-fluor-herderites  and,  as  far  as  these  two 
determinations  can  show,  tliat  they  are  closely  related  to  the 
Stoneham  material  from  which  Dana  derived  his  constants. 
These  results  would  show  thai  if  the  crystal  angles  vary  at  all 
with  the  variation  in  the  percentages  of  the  fluorine  and 
hjdroxyl,  the  change  is  much  less  than  Penfield  thought  prob- 
able. It  is  likely  that  the  angles  obtained  by  liim  from  the 
hydro-herderite  of  Paris,  Maine,  are  very  closely  correct  for  all 
varieties  of  the  mineral.  The  angles  derived  by  Dana  from 
measurement  of  the  Stoneham  crystals  were  not  wholly  to  be 
relied  upon,  as  he  says  in  his  original  description  :*  "Consider- 
able difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  satisfactory  fundamental 
angles because  the  planes  seldom  afforded  sharp,  well- 
defined  reflections," 

Hineralogical  Laboratory  of  the  SheCBeld  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  UniverBity, 
New  Hareo,  Cone,  Jaoe,  1911. 
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Akt.  XXXIV. — Miner(d  Notes  from  the  Mineralogical  Zabo- 

ratory  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
I.  Note  on  aome  Analyses  of  St^iotantalite  ;  by  W.  E,  Ford. 

In  1906  the  late  Prof.  S.  L.  Penfield  publislied  with  the 
present  writer  an  article  on  Btibiotantalite.*  It  was  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  description  of  crystals  from  Mesa  Grande,  San 
Diego  County,  California.  In  it,  however,were  included  two 
analyses  of  the  mineral.  The  two  samples  analyzed  were  dis- 
tingnished  from  each  other  by  marked  differences  in  specific 
gravity.  This  variation  in  the  specific  gravity  made  it  of 
interest  to  determine  the  relative  amounts  of  the  tantalum  and 
niobium  oxides  in  each  sample.  An  attempt  was  therefore 
made  to  estimate  the  proper  proportions  of  each  oxide  present. 
As  no  very  satisfactory  method  had  ever  been  devised  for 
making  a  quantitative  separation  of  these  oxides,  a  new  method 
was  proposed  and  used  in  making  the  determinations.  Briefly 
this  method  consisted  in  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
mixed  oxides  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the  mineral  and  com- 
paring this  value  with  the  specific  gravities  of  the  pure  tantalic 
and  niobic  oxides.  Time  and  material  failed,  however,  to  ena- 
ble the  proper  systematic  study  of  the  method  to  be  made. 
Sufficient  work  was  done,  however,  to  prove  that  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  specific  gravities  of  the  pure  oxides 
and  any  given  mixture  could  be  at  least  approximately  expressed 
diagram  matically  as  a  straight  line  with  the  specific  gravities  of 
the  pure  oxides  as  its  terminal  points.  It  was  on  this  assump- 
tion that  the  percentages  of  the  two  oxides  were  determined  in 
the  analyses' given  in  the  article  referred  to  above.  The  state- 
ment was  made,  however,  that  as  the  method  had  not  been 
thoroughly  proven,  the  results  could  only  be  accepted  as 
approximately  correct. 

Recently  Foote  and  Langlev  have  made  a  detailed  study  of 
this  method.f  They  found  tfiat  the  relationship  between  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  pure  oxides  and  that  of  the  various 
mixtures  of  the  two  could  not  be  represented  by  a  straight  line 
but  rather  by  a  somewhat  irregular  curve  which,  liowever, 
does  not  depart  anywhere  very  far  from  the  path  of  the  straight 
line.  The  oxides  apparently  form  a  solid  solution  with  each 
other  and  do  not  exist  together  simply  as  a  mechanical  mixtui-e. 
The  authors  give,  however,  a  table  of  the  specific  gravities  for 
various  mixtures,  and  from  it,  by  proper  interpolation,  the  rel- 
ative  proportions  of  the  two  oxides  in  any  mixture  can  be  very 
closely  estimated. 

In  view  of  this  recent  work  it  seemed  of  interest  to  review 
and  correct  the  analysis  made  by  the  writer,  and  also  to  add  for 

*ThUJoanMl,  sxU,  61, 1906.  f  This  JootdbI,  xu,  893,  1910. 
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compariBon  a  new  analysis  given  by  Foote  and  Laogley.  The 
different  analyses  follow,  the  values  in  brackets  being  the  orig- 
inal values  given  by  Penfield  and  the  writer.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  correction  has  involved  a  change  of  about  two  per  cent 
in  each  case.  The  ratios  given  are  derived  from  the  corrected 
values. 


■g    8 
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II.    On   a  Rhodonite  (Fov'lerite)  Crystal  from  Franklin, 
N.  J.  ;  by  W.  E.  Foed  and  R.  D.  Crawford. 

Tlie  Brueli  Mineral  Collection  recently  acquired  through 
Mr.  Lazard  Cahn  two  specimens  of  crystallized  rhodonite  from 
Franklin,  N.  J.  The  crystals,  while  ehowine  in  general  the 
characteristic  habit  of  rhodonite  from  this  locality,  were  uncom- 
monly rich  in  planes  and  were  of  ButEciently  good  gnality  to 
admit  of  measurement  on  the 
reflection   goniometer.     One  of  Fio-  1- 

the  specimens,  which  was  a  de- 
tached crystal,  was  studied  in 
detail.  Since  the  results  showed 
the  presence  of  one  new  face  and 
of  another  that  has  been  listed  as 
a  doubtful  form,  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  publish  a  figure  with  a  ' 
brief  description  of  the  crystal. 
The  crystal,  represented  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  its  true  pro- 
portions and  development  in  fig, 
1,  measures  about  2™  in  its  great- 
est dimension  parallel  to  the  h 
crystal  axis  and  about  I'o™  par- 
allel to  the  c  axis.  The  forms 
f resent  are  as  follows:  a (100), 
(010),  c(OOl),  m(llO),  J;(1I0),  I 
;*(401),  p(50l),  o{221),  m(Ill), 
*(221),  *(^1).  '■(iil),  ^(4l3),  ' 
n  (S2l),  and  also  k  (2^1)  and 
w(0}l).  The  last  form  v(04l) 
has  never,  so  far  as  has  been  dis- 
covered,been  previously  recorded 
on  rhodonite.  It  occurred  as  a 
small  face,  and  because  of  its 
poor  quality  did  not  give  a  veiy 
sharp  signal  when  measured  on  Fro.  l 
the  goniometer.  Its  identity  was 
however  established  by  the  fact  that  it  lay  clearly  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  well-defined  zones  on  the  crvstaj,  namely, 
A(0i0)-6'(001)-5(010),and  J?(liO)-n((2§l)-*i/(I]0).  The 
angle  c  (001) :  v  (Oil)  was  measured  as  accurately  as  possible, 
giving  77°  35' ;  calculated,  77°  5^'. 

The  pyramid  «  (2:il)  has   been  described  by  Hamberg  as 
ocearring  on  rhodonite  from   the  Harstigen  mine  near  Pajs- 
herg,  Sweden.*     As,  however,  the  measured  angle  of  e(OOl) : 
•  Geol.  For.  FOrh.,  liii,  365,  18B1. 
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«(22l)  varied  by  \\°  from  the  calcnlated  angle,  the  form  has 
been  listed  as  doubtful  by  Hintze.*  The  same  form,  however, 
undoubtedly  occurs  on  this  crystal  from  Franklin  and  should 
therefore  be  considered  as  definitely  established.  Its  iden- 
tification rests  mainly  on  the  fact  that  it  was  proven  to  lie  at 
the  intersection  of  the  two  zones:  o(lOO)— n{§3l)— a(IOO), 
and-¥{lIO)-c(001)-J/{I10).  The  following  measurements, 
although  not  showing  as  close  an  agreement  with  the  calcu- 
lated values  aa  could  be  desired,  nevertheless  serve  to  confirm 
the  identity  of  the  form. 

c  (001)  :  «{2Sl)  =  57°  50'  measured  ;  57°  0'  calculated. 

a  (100)  :  K  (22l)  :  40°  50'  measured  ;  41°  12'  calculated. 

Ill,  On  a  Brookite  Crystalfrom.  Compankia,  Xengoes,  Bahia, 
Brazil ;  by  W.  E.  Fokd  and  Fbeehan  "Wakd. 
A  suite   of    brookite   crystals   from   Companliia,    Lenjoes, 
Bahia,  firazil,  was  recently  presented  to  the  Brush  Mineral 
Collection  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Wash- 
Fro.  3.  ington.     One  of  the  best  devel- 
ojied  of  these  crystals  was  stud- 
ied, and  as  eleven  different  forms 
were  identified  upon  it,  it  was 
thought,  because  of  this  com- 
plexity of   development,  to   be 
worthy  of  a  short  note. 

The  crystal  was  thinly  tabular 
parallel    to   the    macropinucoid, 
measuring  about  0-8™  vertically 
and  0-5™  in  the  horizontal  direc- 
tion.    The  macropinacoid  faces 
wei-e  vertically  striated,  but  the 
other  faces   in    the  prism   zone 
and   the   faces   of  the   terminal 
forms   were   sharply   developed 
and  poBsessed  a  brilliant  luster. 
The  following  forms  were  iden- 
tified :  a(lOO),  c(OOl),  iV'(TlO), 
*(tHO),  ;{210).  m(nO),  y(104), 
(/(043),   ({021),  z  (112).  e  (122). 
Fig.  2  shows  the  crystal  in  ideal 
development  but  drawn  so  as  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  true  proportions  and  relations  of  the  different  forms. 
WineralogicBl  Laborstory  of  the  SheffieW  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  Univereity,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Jnua  1,  1911. 

•  Haadbnch  der  Hmeralogie,  ii,  1158. 
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Art.  XXXV.— The  Ttcent^-Foot  Terrace  and  Sea-Cliff  of  the 
Lower  Siiint  Lawrence  ,'*  by  Jaues  Walter  Goldthwait. 
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tween two  aplifte 806 

Independent  evidence  of  subsidence 809 
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CoDctneion 817 

Introduction. 

Among  the  raised  beaches  which  border  the  Saint  Lawrence 
estnary  in  Boathern  Quebec,  one  is  bo  conepicuone  and  so 
peculiar  that  it  deserves  especial  attention.  It  is  a  stronf^ly 
cut  sea-clifE  and  terrace  which  stands  liardly  20  feet  above  the 
present  sea  level.  Although  this  is  a  much  more  maturely 
developed  shoreline  than  the  higher  beaches  which  mark  the 
work  of  the  "Chaniplain"  sea,  on  the  one  liand,  or  the  faint 
beach  which  marks  the  modern  liigh  tide  level,  on  tlie  other, 
the  twenty-foot  ten-ace  and  cliEE  seem  to  have  excited  little 
interest.  This  is  probably  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact 
that  the  few  investigators  of  the  Champlain  deposits  who  have 
worked  in  this  field  have  been  so  intent  upon  tracing  the  high- 
est level  of  marine  submergence  that  they  have  passed  by  the 
lower  strand  as  a  feature  of  comparatively  little  significance. 
The  only  recognition  of  the  twenty-foot  terrace  which  the 
present  writer  has  found,  in  the  literature  on  the  surface 
geology  of  this  region,  appears  in  Sir  William  Logan's  "  (reol- 
M:y."f  It  is  there  stated,  presucnably  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
William  Dawson,  who  collaborated  in  the  writing  of  the 
chapter  on  surface  geology,  that 

"  At  Rivifere  du  I^up,  the  shells  of  Mya  and  Telllna  are  found 

imbedded  in  the  sand  and  disintegrated  shale  of  an  ancient  beach 

only  a  few  feet  above  the    present  sea  level.     Similar  beaches, 

which  seldom  attain  more  than  fifteen  feet  above  high-water  mark, 

'Pnbliehed   b;  permis^on  of  the  Director  of  the  Oeolot^cal  Survey  of 

t  Geology  of  Canada.  Beport  of  progrees  of  the  Cteological  Survey  of 
Canada,  from  its  commencement  to  1S63.     Montreal,  1803,  p.  921. 
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are  met  with  in  many  locathieH  along  tbis  soutbern  sbore,  from 
Riviere  du  Loup  to  the  Magdalen  Uiver.  A  low  terrace,  about 
five  feet  above  the  highest  tides,  and  averaging  about  100 
yards  in  breadth,  extends,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from 
Kiniouflki  to  Whale  Cape,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles.  It 
is  composed  of  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  shellfl,  and  makes  a 
good  roadway,  as  well  as  a  productive  soil.  The  nhells  in  this 
terrace  are  of  thp  Bame  species  as  now  inhabit  the  adjacent 
waters.  Besidcx  these,  bones  of  the  whale  and  the  morse  have 
bt'cn  found  partially  imbedded  in  this  deposit,  in  several  places 
between  Bic  and  Matanne.  At  Ste.  Anne  des  Monts,  five  or  six 
terraces  rise  one  above  another  to  a  height  of  about  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  sea.  All  of  tbem  abound  in  fragments  of  shells, 
belonging  to  the  common  littoral  species." 

Tliis  statement,  half  concealed  by  the  detailed  information 
on  Champlain  or  "  poat-Tertiary"  deposits,  witli  which  seyeral 
pages  are  filled,  escaped  close  attention  from  the  present 
writer,  when  looking  over  the  literature,  before  entering  the 
field,  in  June,  1910.  The  more  detailed  reports  of  the  late 
Dr.  R.  M.  Chalmers,*  although  full  of  references  to  marine 
terraces  at  heights  of  from  200  to  800  feet,  gave  no  hint  of  an 
important  terrace  at  so  low  a  level.  The  discovery  of  this 
conspicuous  sea-cliff  and  bench,  on  the  second  day  of  field 
work,  came  therefore  as  a  complete  surprise. 

The  importance  of  the  twenty-foot  terrace  rests  mainly  upon 
these  facts:  it  is  a  mature  shoreline,  while  the  extinct  shore- 
lines above  it  and  the  modern  one  below  it  ai-e  comparatively 
infantile  ;  it  extends  over  a  wide  area,  certainly  more  than  225 
miles  down  the  Saint  Lawrence  from  Quebec,  and  presumably 
around  a  considerable  part  of  the  adjoining  coast  of  the  Gulf. 
The  significance  of  the  terrace,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  consists  in  the  possibility  tl.'at  it  marks  a  long  period 
of  slow  coastal  subsidence,  which  followed  the  first  great  emer- 
gence from  the  Champlain  sea,  and  which  wae  itself  followed 

'R,  N.  Cbalmers  :  Un  the  glaciation  and  PteiBtucene  snbeidence  of  north- 
ern New  BranBwick  and  aontheastpni  Qnebcc.  TrauBaetiona  of  tbe  Bojal 
Society  of  Canada,  vol.  iv,  aec.  iv,  1887,  pp.  189-145. 

Pleistocene  marine  Bhorelines  on  the  south  side  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Valley.     This  Journal  (4),  toI.  1,  pp.  303-:t08,  1S86. 

Surface  geology  and  aiiriferona  deposiU  of  southeastern  Quebec.  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Canada.  Annual  Report,  vol.  x.  part  J,  Ko.  670,  18U6. 

Surface  geology  of  the  southern  part  of  tbe  province  of  Quebec.  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Canada.  Summary  Report  of  the  Director  for  1908,  pp. 
140- H3. 

Surface  geology  of  eastern  Qaeb^c,  Ibid.,  Summary  Report  for  1904,  pp. 
250--i63. 

The  geomorpbic  origin  and  development  of  the  raiaed  ahorelines  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Valley  and  the  Oreat  Lakes.  This  Joomal  (4),  vol.  xviii, 
pp.  175-179,  11(04. 

Surface  geology  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Valley.  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  Summary  Report  of  the  Director  for  1907,  pp.  69-71. 
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by  a  slow  elevation  of  20  feet.  A  brief  description  of  the  full 
series  of  CLamplain  beaelies  will  fii-st  be  given,  in  order  to 
,  empliasize  tbe  unique  character  of  the  twenty-foot  strand. 
Two  working  hypfitlieses  to  explain  the  peculiar  strength  of  this 
terrace  will  then  be  presented ;  and  a  number  of  reasons  will 
be  given  for  the  view  that  the  post-glacial  movements  of  the 
coast,  in  southern  Quebec,  have  consisted  in  an  uplift,  a 
fiubsidence,  and  a  second  uplift. 

The  Raised  Beaches  of  the  Lower  Saint  Lawrence. 
T/ie   Higher   Beaches. 

The  elevated  shorelines  along  the  south  side  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  below  the  city  of  Quebec,  are  as  a  rule  very  weak 
in  topographic  expression.  This  weakness  is  especially  notice- 
able near  the  upper  limit  of  submergence.  In  most  places  the 
utmost  care  is  required  to  select  tiie  critical  horizontal  line  which 
marks  the  highest  stand  of  the  sea  since  the  ice  age.  During 
the  conrse  of  the  field  season  of  1910.  this  upper  limit  of  sub- 
mergence was  measured  at  fifteen  localities  on  the  south  shore 
between  Matane  and  Quebec.  At  many  of  these  localities  the 
highest  beach  is  hardly  more  than  an  upper  limit  to  stratified 
sands.  Even  where  it  possesses  definite  form,  such  as  a  low 
beach  ridge  or  a  hooked  spit,  this  feature  cannot  be  traced  far 
before  it  disappears  more  or  less  completely  against  a  hillside 
where  the  slope  or  the  structure  of  the  ground  was  originally 
unfavorable  to  the  development  of  a  distinct  beach. 

At  not  a  single  place,  during  the  season  of  1910,  was  the 
highest  shoreline  found  to  consist  of  a  sea-cliff  and  wave-cut 
terrace.  This  was  a  source  of  surprise  for  two  reasons  :  because 
of  the  long-standing  use  of  the  word  "  terrace  "  in  the  literature 
on  the  beaches  of  this  region;  and  because  there  are  strongly- 
ciiffed  shorelines  around  the  borders  of  the  extinct  lakes  Algon- 
quin and  Nipissing,  where  one  might  expect  less  vigorous  wave 
action  and  less  definite  shore  topography  than  along  the  borders 
of  a  great  estuary  like  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  weakness  of  the  highest 
marine  l>eac]i  is  either  that  the  uuwarping  began  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  ice  and  the  opening  of  the 
estuary  to  the  sea,  or  tliat  it  began  while  the  ice  still  lingered 
in  the  region,  and  was  already  in  progress  when  the  estuary 
was  opened. 

Traces  of  wave  work  along  the  soutJi  coast  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  were  found  at  all  altitudes  below  the  upper  limit  of 
submergence.  Contrary  to  expectation,  again,  there  proved  to 
be  no  shoreline  below  the  higlicst  one,  with  the  exception  of 
the  twenty-foot  strand,  which   possesses  enough  individuality 
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of  character,  enoug;li  strengtli  of  expression,  or  enough  conti- 
nuity to  indicate  a  long  Btand  of  the  sea  at  any  level.  Distinct 
beacli  fi-agments  vrere  found  at  all  altitndes,  in  such  places  as 
were  peculiarly  favorable  in  exposure  to  the  open  sea,  or  in 
supply  of  beach  material.  This  is  believed  to  indicate  that  the 
emergence  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  valley  from  the  Champtaia 
sea  was  not  accomplifihed  by  spasmodic  uplifts,  separated  by 
intervals  of  repose,  but  was  fairly  steady  and  continuous. 
Observations  on  the  marine  beaches  near  the  New  York  line, 
at  Covey  Hill,  recently  led  Prof,  H.  L.  Fairchild  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  that  here  stated.  On  the  other  hand,  Professor 
Daly,  in  his  description  of  the  raised  beaches  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador,  is  inclined  to  take  the  view  that  the  general  lack 
of  harmony  between  measurements  on  the  lower  beaches  is 
due  to  local  conditions  masking  more  or  less  perfectly  the 
effects  of  spasmodic  uplifts.* 

While  there  are  above  the  twenty-foot  level  no  shorelines 
that  are  conspicuous,  it  is  rather  generally  true  that  in  compar- 
ing higher  beaches  with  lower  ones,  in  any  locality,  one  finds 
greater  distinctness  and  continuity  of  form  at  the  lower  levels. 
This  is  due  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  on  an  emerging 
coast,  througli  the  off-shore  movement  of  beach  material  and 
the  re-working  of  that  material  at  lower  and  lower  levels,  lower 
shorelines  inherit,  to  some  degree,  the  straightnese  and  strength 
of  their  predecessors.  The  prevalence  of  sandy  beaches  below 
and  gravelly  beaches  above  points  likewise  to  a  re-working  of 
beach  debris  as  the  waters  drew  down  tiie  slope.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  increase  in  topographic  strength  towards 
lower  levels  is  due  in  part  to  a  slower  rate  of  emergence  as 
elevation  progressed  and  as  conditions  of  stability  were  ap- 
proached. 

The  Taentij-foot  Terrace  and  Sea-cliff. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  weak  beaches  at  higher  levels, 
the  shoreline  which  stands  20  feet  above  the  sea  is  strong  and 
continuous.  Although  it  was  not  practicable  for  my  party  to 
follow  the  shoreline  continuously  along  the  coast,  it  was  found 
at  so  many  places,  so  strongly  developed,  and  with  so  nearly 
nniform  an  altitude  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  virtual 
continuity  from  Quebec  eastward  at  least  as  far  as  Matane, — a 
distance  of  225  miles.  At  only  three  points  of  tliose  we  visited 
on  the  south  shore,  namely.  Saint  Simon,  Riviere  Ouelle,  and 
Montniagny,  was  the  twenty-foot  terrace  and  sea-cliff  absent. 
At  each  of  these  places  our  search  was  limited  to  a  short 
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stretch  of  coast,  where  the  conditions  were  nnfsvorable  for 
cliff  and  terrace  development,  because  of  ragged  ledges  of 
slate  in  the  drat  two  instances,  and  of  delta  deposits  at  the 
month  of  the  Saint  Thomas  Eiver  in  the  third  case.  Every- 
where else  the  low  terrace  and  cliff  were  very  prominent. 
Farther  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  terrace  was  fonnd,  after 
returning  from  the  field,  in  the  Admiralty  charts  of  the  Lower 


Fio.  1. —  Index  map  of  the  Lower  Saiat  Lawrence:    1  Qaebec,  S  Bean- 

Sort,  8  L'Ange  Oardien,  4  Cliateaii  Hicher,  5  Sainte  Aune  de  Beaupr^.  6  Saint 
oachim,  7  Cape  Tounnente,  8  Levis,  9  Saint  Michel,  10  Saint  Valier,  11 
Uontmagnj,  13  L'lalet,  18  Saint  Jean  Port  Joli,  14  Sainte  Anne  <le  Lapoca- 
tiere,  15  River  Onelle.  16  Ebonlements,  IT  Baj  Saint  Faal.  ISIsle  anxCondres, 
19  Unrraj'  Bay,  20  Tadonssac,  21  Kamouraelta,  22  Fraserville.  28  Caconna,  24 
Isle  Verte,  25  Trois  Pistoles,  2S  Suint  Simon.  27  Saint  Fabien,  38  Bio,  SS 
Sacra  Cceni.  30  Rimonslii,  81  Little  Metis.  32  MacNider's,  d^J  Sandv  Bay, 
34  Bivifere  Blanche,  35  Matane,  30  Whale  Cape,  S7  Saiute  Anne  des  Uunta, 
38  Cape  Magdalen,  89  Oaap«. 

Saint  Lawrence,  especially  in  the  excellent  charts  which  have 
recently  been  published.* 

*  Of  the  older  charts,  published  in  London,  by  the  Admiralty,  the  most 
belpfnl  are  No.  807,  which  was  published  in  1001,  and  Nob.  313,  814.  and 
81.5,  in  1890.  Of  the  later  charts,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Naval 
Service  of  Canada,  at  Ottawa,  No.  202.  of  the  coast  from  Rnzade  Islands  to 
White  Island,  pablished  in  lltlO,  and  No.  201,  of  the  eoast  from  White  Island 
to  Orignanx  Point,  published  in  1908,  are  very  rich  in  detail.  Other  charts 
»re  now  in  preparation. 
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In  the  city  of  Quebec  tlie  twentj-foot  terrace  is  occupied  by 
a  part  of  the  "Lower  Town,"  and  is  ratlier  obscure.  A  few 
miles  east  of  the  city,  however,  both  terrace  and  sea-clifi 
appear,  near  Beauport,  and  extend  with  little  interruption  past 
Chateau  Richer,  Kainte  Anne  de  Beaiipre,  and  Saint  Joachim, 
and  presumably  to  Cape  Tourmente.  For  niost  of  the  dis- 
tance between  Beanport  and  Saint  Joachim  the  sea-cliff  is  in 
full  sight  from  the  trolley  line  of  the  Quebec  Light  and  Power 
Company.  It  is  a  precipitous  bank,  from  20  to  50  feet  high, 
cut  in  glacial  drift.  White  its  course,  instead  of  being  straight, 
is  gently  curved,  there  are  no  marked  irregularities,  neitlier 
headland  nor  strong  reentrant.  It  is  a  typical  mature  coast. 
From  the  foot  of  the  cliff  the  terrace  slants  gently  outward  for 
several  hundred  yards  to  the  present  high-tide  mark,  and  con- 
tinues, in  the  form  of  half-snb merged  mud  flats,  for  an  e<)ual 
distance  offshore.  Its  total  widtn,  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
to  the  onter  edge  of  the  flat*!,  ranges  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Both  cliff  and  terrace  are  plainly  shown  on  chart 
number  315  of  the  Admiralty, 

A  view  southward  from  Chateau  Richer  or  Sainte  Anne 
shows  a  corresponding  terrace  and  cliff  on  Orleans  Island. 
According  to  the  Admiralty  chart  tt  is  almost  continuons 
around  the  island.  On  the  north  shore  the  only  interruption 
is  at  a  reentrant  near  Point  Argentenaye,  where  the  wave-cut 
sea-cliff  would  be  expected  to  pass  into  a  bay-head  beach. 
The  straightness  of  the  twenty-foot  shoreline  appears  to  be  as 
marked  on  the  island  as  it  is  on  the  Beau  port-Saint  Joachim 
shore;  the  terrace,  however,  is  not  so  wide.  On  the  south 
side  of  Orleans  Island  the  chart  shows  a  nearly  continuous 
cliff,  behind  and  above  the  modem  beach,  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other;  but  it  is  more  irregular  in  outline,  and 
the  terrace  is  much  narrower. 

Across  the  channel,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence, scraps  of  sea-cliff  appear  on  the  chart  a  few  miles  east 
of  Levis,  behind  Indian  Cove,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint 
Michel.  A  wide  break  occurs  in  the  reentrant  at  the  mouth 
of  River  Boyer;  but  the  cliff  seems  to  appear  again  beyond 
Saint  Valier.  Although  the  Saint  Thomas  River,  at  Mont- 
magny,  has  built  a  delta  of  considerable  size  at  the  present 
level,  no  well-defined  twenty-foot  delta  level  was  found  here. 
From  here  northeastward  to  L'Islet,  the  shore  is  protected  by 
a  long  island  known  as  Goose  Island.  The  Admiralty  chart 
(No.  315)  shows  a  cliff  on  the  north  side  of  this  island,  near  its 
east  end,  where  exposure  to  wave  action  is  most  severe.  On 
the  main  land  a  similar  cliff  appears  a  few  miles  down  the 
estuarj',  near  Anse  k  Pierre  Jean  (Chart  No.  31i).  TMs  cliff, 
which  according  to  the  chart  lies  not  far  behind  the  modern 
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beach,  yet  distinctly  above  high  tide  mark,  occurs  interrnptedly 
alone  the  ten-mile  stretch  from  Saint  Jean  Port  JoH  to  Saint 
Kocue  Point.  A  few  miles  beyond  the  month  of  "Riviere 
Ferr<Se,  the  cliff  appears  again,  and  extends  on  paet  Sainte 
Anne  de  la  Pocatiere.  At  this  place  tlie  twenty-foot  terrace  is 
a  mile  wide,  sloping  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  foot  of  tlie 
blnff  near  the  CoUeee  down  to  the  water's  edge,  where  a  long 
dike  shnte  off  the  low  marsh  from  the  high  tides.  Beyond 
the  dike,  mud-flate  extend  ont  into  Sainte  Anne  Bay  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  According  to  the  chart  (No.  314)  the  out- 
going tide  exposes  two  miles  of  flats,  and  beyond  low-tide  mark 
flats  less  than  one  fathom  deep  reacli  to  a  distance  of  five  miles 
from  shore.  This  extreme  width  of  tidal  flats  is  due  largely, 
no  doubt,  to  sediment  brought  down  bj-  Riviere  Onelle. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  the  chart  shows 
clithng  above  and  behind  the  modern  beach  at  Bay  Saint  PanI, 
Bbonlements  Bay,  Cape  Martin,  Goose  Cape,  and  especially 
encircling  the  shore  of  the  great  Isle  aux  Coudres.  Beyond 
Goose  Cape  no  suggestion  is  to  be  found,  on  the  chart,  of  a 
twenty-foot  terrace  on  llie  north  shore. 

Beyond  Point  Saint  Denis,  on  the  sontli  shore,  the  mud-flats 
have  a  width  of  fully  three  miles.  Near  Kamouraeka  two- 
thirds  of  this  shallow  coastal  shelf  is  laid  bare  at  low  tide.  As 
Kainouraska  Island  the  entire  terrace,  three  miles  wide,  is 
covered  and  bared,  alternatelj',  by  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
tides,  Ciifls  not  far  behind  the  modem  beach,  sonth  of  Kara- 
onraska,  seem  from  the  chart  to  mark  the  inner  border  of  the 
twenty-foot  shelf.  This  is  plainly  tlie  case  near  Fraserville, 
where  a  great  tidal  marsh  occupies  the  reentrant  at  the  month 
of  the  River  du  Loup. 

At  Cacouna,  the  first  point  on  tlie  sonth  shore  visited  by  the 
writer  in  1910,  the  terrace  and  sea-cliff  are  very  distinct.  The 
terrace  here,  at  high  tide,  appears  to  be  merely  a  narrow  shelf 
behind  the  modem  beacli.  At  low  tide,  however,  it  can  be 
seen  extending  out  through  shallow  water  for  more  than  a 
mile,  as  far  as  Cacouna  Island.  The  importance  of  so  strong  a 
shoreline,  although  suspected  when  it  was  first  seen,  was  not 
appreciated  until,  on  the  following  day,  a  similar  display  of 
eliff  and  terrace,  at  the  twenty-foot  mark,  was  found  at  Trois 
Pistoles,  25  miles  east  of  Oaconna,  and  on  the  next  day  a  still 
more  striking  occurrence  of  it  at  Bic,  35  miles  east  of  Trois 
Pistoles.  These  observations,  coming  so  rapidly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  field  season,  quickly  disposed  of  the  suspicion  that 
the  beach  at  Cacouna  might  owe  its  extraordinary  strength  to 
local  conditions. 

A  stretch  of  the  tvrenty-foot  terrace  and  cliff  near  Isle  Verte 
is  very  well  shown  on  the  recently  published  chart  No.  202. 
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The  long  island,  lying  a  mile  and  a  half  off-shore,  ib  partly 
separated  from  the  mainland  at  low  tido  by  a  narrow  tongne 
of  water;  niud-flat«  occupy  tlie  rest  of  the  interval.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  island,  off  the  mouth  of  Riviere  Verte,  the 
delta  of  this  river  laps  out  across  the  channel,  connecting  the 
island  to  the  south  shore  (see  figure  2).  From  the  village  of 
Isle  Verte  nortlieastward  for  six  miles  to  Point  a  la  Loup,  a 
straight  line  of  "  earth  cliffs  50  to  100  feet  high"  is  shown  on 
the  chart,  lying  from  one-fourth  to  one  mile  inland  from  the 
raodern  beach.  The  Intercolonial  Railway,  here,  approaches 
close  to  the  brink  of  the  bluff,  and  affords  a  plain  view  of  the 
terrace  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  it.  A  profile  of  the  shelf, 
drawn  to  scale  from  chart  No.  202,  at  this  place,  emphasizes 
the  extreme  flatness  of  this  terrace,  which  runs  out  three  and  a 
half  miles  to  reach  a  depth  of  five  fathoms.  The  ebb  tide  lays 
bare  nearly  two  miles  of  flats  (see  profile  C-D  in  figure  ;i). 


Fi«.  8.     ProfilSE  of  the  twentj-foot  tensce,  cotiiitraated  (rom  Cbart  303  ■ 
A-B  at  TtoU  PiatolM  ;  C-D  near  Isle  Verte. 

At  Trols  Pistoles  the  cliff  and  terrace  lie  along  the  north  edge 
of  the  village.  From  the  shore  the  old  cliffs  can  be  seen 
stretching  eastward  with  gentle  curvature  for  two  miles  or 
more.  Not  far  beyond,  near  St.  Simon,  a  long  range  of  rocky 
ridges,  rising  to  altitudes  of  400  to  500  feet,  forms  a  coast 
where  instead  of  mature  sea-cliffs  the  waves  seem  to  have  been 
able  only  to  build  pocket  beaches  among  the  ledges  at  the 
inner  edge  of  the  shelf.  The  coast  from  here  past  Saint 
Fabien  is  bold,  and  the  shelf  is  narrow,  until  it  approaches 
Bie. 

Across  the  Saint  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay, 
no  distinct  marks  of  wave  work  at  the  twenty-foot  level  were 
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discovered,  althongli  there  is  a  delta-like  shoal  of  considerable 
size  at  tlie  present  level,  overlooked  by  fresiily  cnt  cliffs  wliich 
are  over  200  feet  high. 

At  Bic  wide  tidal  flats  find  tlieir  shoreward  extension  in  a 
terrace  some  200  yards  wide,  which  rises  to  the  foot  of  a  fine 
straight  sea-clifE  (eee  fig.  5),  The  contrast  between  the  weak 
low  blnS  at  ihe  present  high-tide  mark  and  the  great  cliff  at 
the  twenty-foot  level  is  very  striking,  A  view  of  the  terrace, 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  bluff  shown  in  fig.  5,  and  looking  in 


Fro.  4,  The  shore  St  TroURstoles.  Theebb  tldelajrabareawideexpauM 
of  mud-flats,  over  which  large  bowlders  ate  pleutifullj  soattered.  Tfae;  are 
probably  ice-rafted.  The  weakaesaof  wave  actional  the  modern  high -water 
mark  ie  indicated  by  the  thin  shingle  beach  in  the  foiegronnd,  with  Rait 
marsh  vegetation  on  its  eeaward  margin. 

nearly  the  opposite  direction,  may  be  seen  in  Salisbury's  High 
Seliool  Physiography,* 

About   four   miles   beyond    Bic,  the  Intercolonial  Railway 

descends  from  the  upland  to  the  coastal  shelf,  and    remains 

•  R.  D.  Salisbury  :  Physiography  for  High  Scbools,  Briefer  Coarse,  1908, 

figure  2Tfi.     The  photograph  la  entitled  "  A  coastal  flat,  village  of  Bic,  Qne- 

bifc,"  and  ia  attributed  to  (he  U.  S.  (ieological  Survey. 
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there  until  it  \b  within  a  short  distance  of  Kimouski.  Near 
Sacr6  Coeiir  station  one  gets  a  good  view  of  the  old  slioreline. 
On  one  side  is  the  precipitous  sea-ciiff  over  40  feet  high  ;  on 
the  other,  a  wide,  half-submerged  shelf,  strewn  with  great 
bowldei-s.  Just  west  of  Saero  Coeur  the  chfE  has  been  cut  far 
back  into  the  fissile  slate  which  outcrops  in  tiiis  district,  and 
here  it  attains  its  maximum  height,  about  120  feet.  (See  tig.  ti.) 
At  Jliniouski  the  railway  has  again  ascended  to   the   higher 


Flo.  3.  The  twenty-foot  terrace  and  sea-eiifi  at  Bic.  The  villogp  Klanda 
at  the  top  of  tba  old  cliff.  A  schooner  is  bein;;  built  on  the  twenty-foot 
t«T*ce,  in  the  middle  distance.  The  contrast  bt^tween  the  stronK  Bea>cliff  at 
the  hi|;ber  level  and  the  indislinct,  marshy  beach  at  the  modei'n  high-tide 
mark  is  ver;  atriking. 

ground,  but  lies  not  far  from  the  top  of  the  old  sea-cliff.  The 
old  cathedral  and  mission  buildings,  on  the  main  street  of  the 
village,  stand  close  to  the  foot  of  the  bhiff,  bnt  well  above  the 
reach  of  high  tides.  Off-shore  are  broad  mud-flats  like  those 
at  Bic  and  Caeoiina.  The  cliffs  extend  eastward  from  the 
village  fully  two  miles,  to  the  pier,  in  a  long  graceful  curve. 
In  order  to  reach  deep  water,  even  in  a  favorable  situation, 
the  pier  runs  out  nearly  half  a  mile.  Altlioiigli  the  old  cliffs 
Am.  Jodb.  Sci.—Foprth  Seriks,  Vol.  XXXII.  No.  liK).— October ,  1811. 
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are  from  30  to  50  feet  hifch,  there  is  liardly  a  sign  of  wave 
work  at  tlie  higli-tide  mark ;  tiie  freeli-water  marsh  of  tlie 
terrace  paeBes  gradually  outward  and  downward  into  salt- 
marsh  and  mud-flats.  The  infantile  condition  of  the  modem 
shoreline  is  quite  as  striking  as  the  full  maturity  of  the  higher 
one. 

Opportunity  was  found,  on  tlie  journey  from  Little  Metis  to 
Mataiie,  to  follow  the  old  sea-cliff  continuously  for  more  than 


Flo.  6.  Th»  old  eea-cliff  nboat  four  miles  eaet  at  Bic.  The  Intercolonial 
Railway  lies  on  the  tweoty-toot  Wrraee  close  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  which 
IB  here  over  120  feet  high. 

25  miles,  Althou^li  undeveloped  at  Mac  Nidor's,  wliere 
ledges  and  ohsciire  beaches  occur  at  the  twenty-foot  mark,  the 
clifE  a])])ears  a  few  miles  beyond,  near  Sandy  Bay.  From 
here  on,  the  carriage  road  runs  along  the  terrace,  hugging 
rather  closely  to  the  present  beach,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
terrace,  but  now  and  then  drawing  near  the  foot  of  the  old 
sea-cliff,  where  an  ancient  headland  forms  a  blunt  projection 
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between  long  creEcentiform  re-entrants  in  tiie  cliff  line. 
Looking  seaward  from  the  road,  across  tlie  low  beach  tliat 
markB  the  npper  reach  of  modern  storm  waves,  one  sees  a 
wide  expanee  of  mud-flats,  through  which  appear  here  and 
there  the  truncated  edges  of  upturned  shale  and  sandstone 
lajere, — as  pretty  an  illastration  of  marine  planation,  inter- 
rupted by  uplift,  as  one  could  wish.  Bowlders  are  plentifnily 
scattered  over  the  shelf,  from  half-tide  mark  outward  (see  fig. 


7),  and  seem  to  have  reached  their  present  jwsitions  by  ice- 
rafting  during  the  spring  break-up.  Even  if  observations  on 
the  twenty-foot  terrace  were  wanting  elsewhere,  a  day's  drive 
along  the  foot  of  the  ancient  sea-cliffs  from  Little  Metis  to 
Matane  would  convince  an  observer  of  the  importance  of  this, 
the  lowest,  of  the  elevated  strands.  According  to  Dawson,* 
this  terrace  continnes  as  far  as  Whale  Cape,  and  reappears,  40 
miles  beyond,  at  Sainte  Anne  dcs  Monts.  "While  nothing 
seems  to  be  known  about  it  on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  tlie 


*In  Logan's  Geology  of  CanadR,  1863. 
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Oasp^  Peninsula,  it  is  quite  probable  that  future  exploration 
of  tbat  region,  and  of  the  adjoining  coast  of  New  BrnnBwick, 
will  Ebow  tliat  tbe  extent  of  tbe  strand  eoutbward  is  as  fireat 
as  its  extent  in  the  Saint  Lawrence  estnarv;  for  in  the  Saiot 
Lawrence  it  maintains  an  approximately  uniform  altitude  for 
more  than  200  miles,  along  a  line  which  runs  almost  directly 
up  the  incline  of  tlie  Ohamplain  geoid  enrface.  Although  at 
Matane  the  altitude  of  the  Champlain  beach  is  174  feet,  and 
near  Quebec,  632  feet,  the  altitude  of  this  low  terrace  is  prac- 
tically the  same  at  both  places,  and  at  all  intermediate  points 
where  measurements  have  been  made.  This  is  shown  in  the 
table  below.* 

L'Ange  Gardien 14-16  feet 

Trois  Pistoles 14-19     " 

Saint  Simon beach  at  1 7  feet 

Bic 19-31  feet 

Sacr6  Ooeur  20-23    " 

Rimouskl 22  " 

Little  Metis beach  at  1 9  feet 

Mac  Nider's 20-22  feet 

Riviere  Blanche 15-17     " 

A  strongly  marked  terrace  at  about  the  height  of  this  one 
has  been  reported  at  several  distant  places  by  other  observers. 
In  describing  the  elevated  marine  terraces  of  the  island  of 
Anticosti,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twenhofel  states+  tbat  tbe  lowest  ter- 
I'ace,  which  stands  from  8  to  16  feet  above  high  tide  mark, 
nearly  surrounds  the  island.  Its  average  width  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile;  and  its  maximum  width,  over  two  miles. 
Prof.  R.  A.  Daly,  in  his  description  of  the  beaches  of  the 
Labrador  coast,  mentions  an  exceptionally  strong  shoreline  not 
far  above  tbe  sea,  at  West  Bay,  Hamilton  Inlet.  According 
to  bis  account,  "there  was  a  comparatively  long  halt  in  the 
process  of  elevation  when  the  sea  level  was  about  tbirty-five 
feet  above  its  present  position ;  at  that  time  there  was  devel- 
oped a  distinct  bench.  J  Although  Hamilton  Inlet  is  about 
600  miles  northeast  of  Matane,  the  occurrence  of  a  particu- 
larly strong  shore  terrace  at  this  low  level  is  rather  suggestive 

*The  measarem^ut,  Duleea  otberwiHe  indicated,  la  the  altitude  of  a  vsve- 
cat  terrace  at  the  fuot  at  a  bluff.  Where  a  beech  was  measured,  the  crest 
of  it  was  talien.  Th«  datum  plane  id  local  high  tide  mark,  as  registerMJ  bv 
tbe  line  of  flotaam  on  the  beach.  Tbia,  at  Sacre  Coeur,  wai  fonnd  to  be 
four  feet  above  mean  tide,  aud  three  feet  below  the  mark  of  storm  waven  at 
high  tide.  The  high  tide  surface  \%  of  conrse  somenhat  Inegtilar  ;  and  this 
maf  account  for  much  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  altitudes  here  given. 

t  W.  H.  Twenhofel  r  Geological  bearing  of  the  peat  beds  of  Anticosti 
island.     This  Jocmal  (4),  vol,  »ix,  pp,  55-71.     1810. 

tR.  A.  Daly:  Oeolog.v  of  the  northeast  coast  of  Labrador.  Ball.  Hoa. 
of  Comp.  Zool.,vol.  jtiiviii,  pp.  ^05-273,  especially  p.  286.     1W)2. 
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of  an  extenBion  of  the  twenty-foot  terrace  of  the  Lower  Saint 
Lawrence,  with  increasinj;  altitude  in  that  direction. 

Sir  William  Dawson,  in  the  passage  cited  from  Logan's 
"Geology  of  Canada,"  reports  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of 
tlie  whale  and  the  morse  in  the  gravels  of  the  twenty-foot 
terrace,  at  several  points  between  Rimouski  and  Matane. 
Althongh  the  present  writer  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find 
fossils  of  that  nature,  small  shells  of  common  gastropod  and 
lamellibranch  species  were  found  to  be  rather  abundant.  Care 
had  to  be  used,  however,  to  eliminate  shells  which  might  have 
been  ploughed  tinder,  after  the  fields  had  been  fertilized  with 
seaweed. 

In  order  to  distinguish  this,  the  strongest  of  the  marine 
strands  of  the  Lower  Saint  Lawrence,  from  the  higher  beaches, 
it  seems  desirable  to  find  a  name  for  it.  The  phrase  "Twenty- 
foot  terrace"  is  imsatisfactory  for  permanent  use,  since,  obvi- 
ously, this  shoreline,  when  explored  farther  in  the  maritime 
provinces,  will  be  found  to  depart  fi-om  the  twenty-foot  alti- 
tade.  Following  Dr.  J.  W.  Spencer's  usage  of  Indian  names 
for  the  strong  shorelines  of  the  extinct  lakes  "Algonquin"  and 
"Iroquois,"  the  name  "Micmae  shoreline"  is  here  proposed 
for  the  great  terrace  and  seaclifi  of  the  Lower  Saint  Lawrence, 
in  honor  of  the  great  tribe  of  Indians  who  originally  occupied 
southern  Quebec  and  Acadia,  and  whose  survivors  to-day  add 
to  the  picturescjueness  of  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  coast. 
The  period  of  thne  during  which  the  Micmae  terrace  and  cliff 
were  cut  will  be  called  the  "Micmae  stage." 

Thx  Significance  of  the  Micmac  Shoreline. 

The  Place  of  a  Cliffed  Coast  in  Shoreline  Morphology. 

The  principles  underlying  the  development  of  such  a  cliffed 
coast  aa  this  ancient  one  at  the  twenty-foot  level  are  well  known. 
It  is  a  familiar  principle,  for  instance,  that  if  the  relative  level 
of  land  and  sea  remains  nnchanged,  any  shoreline,  no  matter 
how  irregular  it  may  be  at  first,  will  become  straightened  or 
simplified  by  the  cutting  back  of  headlands  and  the  tilling  in 
or  bridging  of  re-entrants  ;  and  further,  that  it  will  ultimately 
come  to  have  the  form  of  a  long  Hue  of  cliffs,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  waves,  with  ever  diminishing  force,  encroach  npon 
the  land.  Obviously,  the  time  necessary  for  mature  cliffs  to  be 
formed  along  a  coast  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ground  at  which  the  waves  are  cutting.  In  the 
case  of  the  mature  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  the 
cliffs  have  been  cut  back  in  unconsolidated  glacial  drift,  and 
their  recession  has  consequently  been  rapid.  On  an  indented 
and  freshly  glaciated  coast,  like  the  fjord  coast  of  Maine,  it  is 
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doubtful  if  a  mature  outline  and  profile  could  be  reached  before 
the  relative  level  of  land  and  eea  would  be  changed  bj  crustal 
deformation. 

In  seeking  to  interpret  the  significance  of  the  Miemac  terrace 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  its  uniform  altitude  between 
Quebec  and  Matane.  The  approximate  horizontality  of  the 
shoreline  for  225  miles  precluaes  the  view  that  there  has  been 
a  local  change  in  high-tide  level.*  A  change  of  twenty  feet 
near  the  head  of  the  estuary  would  be  accompanied  hy  a  rela- 
tively small  change  of  level  out  near  the  Gulf.  Moreover,  the 
configuration  of  the  coast,  near  Gasp^,  gives  no  suggestion  of 
any  barrier  which  could  have  lowered  the  high-tide  mark 
twenty  feet  in  recent  times. 

A  factor  in  cliff  development  which  is  rather  seldom  empha- 
sized is  slow  coastal  subsidence.  Its  importance  was  recognized 
and  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Gilbert  in  1883  f : 

"  A  slow  and  gradual  submergence  modifies  the  products  of 
littoral  action.  The  erosion  of  sea-cliffa  ia  exceptionally  rapid, 
because  the  gradually  deepening  water  upon  the  wave-cut  ter- 
races relieves  the  waves  from  the  task  of  carving  the  terraces,  and 
enables  them  to  spend  their  full  force  against  the  cliffs.  The  cliffs 
are  thus  beaten  back  before  the  advancing  tide,  and  their  precip- 
itous character  is  maintained  with  constant  change  of  position." 

The  truth  of  this  statement,  while  sufficiently  supported  by 
Doctor  Gilbert's  masterful  analysis  of  the  physics  of  wave  work, 
is  also  confirmed  by  observation.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Doctor  Gilbert  had  slow  submergence  in  mind  as  one,  at  least, 
of  the  reasons  for  the  marked  clifE  cutting  at  the  high-water 
marks  of  the  extinct  Lake  Bonneville.  In  the  Great  Lakes 
region  the  exceptional  strength  of  the  Nipissing  shoreline  and 
its  peculiar  clin  and  terrace  profile  have  been  attributed,  not 
simply  to  the  greater  duration  of  that  stage,  but  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  preceded  by  a  prolonged  submergence,  due  to  the 
slow  uplift  of  the  Nipissing  pass,  whieli  was  then  the  outlet  of 
the  lakes.  Certainly,  if  on  the  one  hand  slow  submergence 
favors  cliff  cutting,  while  on  the  other  hand  slow  emergence 
hinders  it,  and  favors  beach  building,  there  is  no  lack  of  illus- 
trative material  among  the  extinct  shorelines  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  where  beach  ridges  commonly  mark  halts  during 
emergence,  and  extensive  cliffs  characterize  the  stages  of  climax 
during  submergence.  J 

*  See  papers  by  J.  W.  Dawson,  referred  to  in  later  notes,  especially :  On  a 
modem  aubmei^ed  forest  at  Fort  Lawrence,  Nova  Scotia.  Qnart.  Journ. 
Geol.  Soc,  vol.  li,  pp.  131-123.  185.i. 

\  Q.  K.  Gilbert :  The  Topographic  Featnres  of  Lake  Shores  ;  Fifth  Annnal 
Eeport  of  the  U.  3.  Geological  Survey,  18e3-l«84,  pp.  67-123,  and  especially 
pp.  110-111. 

X3.  W.  Qoldthwait;  Physical  Geography  of  the  Evaoston  •  Wankegam 
R^on  ;  Illinois  State  Geological  Snrvey,  Bat).  No.  7,  1906,  pp.  66-«»,  and 
figure  39. 
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It  may  confidently  be  said,  therefore,  tliat  while  a  mature 
clifEed  suoro  will  result  from  prolonged  wave  action  on  any 
coast,  the  process  will  be  greatly  accelerated  if  that  coast  b 
sinking. 

HypothesU  of  an  Interval  of  Stability  betxueen  Two  Uplifts. 

With  the  foregoing  principles  of  shoreline  morpliology  in 
mind,  we  may  frame  a  hypothesis  for  tiie  development  of  the 
Micmac  terrace  and  sea-clifF,  which  will  be  as  follows :  After 
the  shores  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  estuary  had  risen  differen- 
tially, without  interruption,  a  few  hundred  feet  out  of  the 
Champlain  sea,  uplift  ceased,  and  a  long  period  of  stability 
ensnea.  During  this  period,  which  we  may  call  the  Micmac 
stage,  the  irregular  shoreline  was  straightened,  its  profile  was 
corrected,  and  a  line  of  cliffs  were  developed  and  cut  back  two 
or  three  miles  towards  the  interior.  At  length,  after  this  pro- 
digious cliff  recession  had  been  accomplished,  a  second  uplift 
occurred.  This  may  have  been  a  slow,  epeiro^nic  movement, 
like  the  first  one ;  or,  perhaps,  a  sudden,  seismic  movement. 
If  epeirogenic,  it  may  still  be  in  progress. 

Examining  the  facts  more  closely,  with  this  hypothesis  in 
mind,  we  may  test  the  working  value  of  it. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  tiie  cutting  back  of  the  cliffs 
so  far  into  the  land  is  very  great,  in  comparison  with  the  time 
required  to  build  any  one  of  the  weak  upper  beaches.  One  of 
these  might  have  been  constructed  by  a  single  storm  during 
the  period  of  emergence;  the  Micmac  shoreline,  however,  witli 
its  wide  off-shore  terrace,  plainly  represents  centuries  of  littoral 
marine  planation.  If  we  take  the  modern  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan as  similar  iii  character  to  the  Micmac  shore,  and  assume 
an  average  rate  of  recession  of  the  Micmac  cliffs  of  5  feet  per 
year,*  and  a  total  recession,  as  at  Isle  Verte  and  Trois  Pistoles 
(see  figure  3,  A  and  B),  of  3  miles,  the  Micmac  stage  lasted 
somewhat  more  than  3000  years.  This  is  a  reasonably  small 
fraction  of  post-glacial  time,  as  inferred   from  the  history  of 

*  The  receaaiou  of  the  high  clay  cliSa  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Uif^higan 
between  Milwan^ee  and  EvaoBton,  as  computed  in  ISStJ  "by  Dr.  Edmund 
Andrews,  was  about  5  feel  per  year.  See  hie  "  North  American  Lakes  eon- 
Bidered  as  Chronometers  of  Post-glncial  Timr,"  TranBactioDS  of  the  Chicago 
Academv  of  Sciences,  vol.  ii,  pp.  l-2it,  1870  (quoted  by  Frank  Leverett,  in 
"  The  lllinoian  Qlucial  I/ibe,"  Monograph  No.  38  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  1889,  pp.  456-457).  While  tlie  height  of  ibeee  modern  lake  cliffs  is 
about  the  same  as  the  height  of  the  Micmac  cliSa,  and  the  structure  of  the 
glacial  drift  which  compoees  them  is  eesentially  the  same  also,  the  terrace  of 
the  former  hau  a  width  of  barely  two  miles  instead  of  three  or  foor.  It 
aeems  fair,  therefore,  to  regard  the  greater  width  of  the  Micmac  terrace  as 
compensating  for  the  greater  vigor  of  the  waves  in  the  estuary,  if,  indeed, 
the  wave  action  In  the  Saint  Ijiwrence  is  any  stronger. 
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Niagara  FalU,  and  seems  consistent  with  commonly  accepted 
estimates. 

Tlie  slope  of  the  Micmac  terrace,  from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs 
one  to  its  submerged  edge,  and  ite  depth  there  below  the  Mic- 
mac water-plane,  are  significant.  Figure  3,  plotted  from  the 
chart  No.  202  (see  tig.  2),  shows  the  profile  of  the  Micmac  ter- 
race at  Isle  Verte  and  Trois  Pistoles.  It  will  he  seen  that  the 
outer  edge  of  the  terrace  lies  close  to  the  3-fatbom  line.  Since 
the  tidal  range  is  ahont  16J  fett  at  Trois  Pistoles,  the  outer 
edge  of  the  terrace,  at  present,  is  covered  by  about  35  feet  of 
water  at  high  fide.  \VTiGn  the  Micmac  cliffs  were  being  cat 
bnck,  and  the  water  stood  about  20  feet  higher  than  now,  the 
outer  edge  of  the  terrace  was  between  50  and  60  feet  under 
wuter  at  high  tide.  Considering  that  this  was  3  milea  off-shore, 
50  or  60  feet  does  not  seem  excessive  for  the  position  of  the 
WHve  ba£e ;  in  other  words,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  waves 
wonld  cut  downward  50  or  60  feet  on  the  shelf,  while  they  cut 
forward  3  miles  into  the  coast.  The  profile  can  consistently 
be  regarded  as  a  "  profile  of  equilibrium,"  developed  by  erosion 
on  a  coast  which  was  neither  rising  nor  sinking. 

There  is  perhaps  some  diflfieully  in  explaining  why,  after  this 
225-mile  stretch  of  coast  had  risen  steadily,  though  differentially, 
a  few  hundred  feet,  it  should  remain  stationary  for  a  period  of, 
say,  3000  years.  One  would  rather  expect  to  find  other  cliffed 
shorelines  at  higher  levels,  marking  earlier  intervals  of  stabili^. 
It  is  the  more  puzzling  when  we  seek,  further,  to  explain  why, 
after  bo  long  a  period  of  stability,  there  was  a  second  uplift. 
Instability  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  here  during  so 
large  a  part  of  postglacial  time, both  before  and  after  the  Mic- 
mac stage,  that  one  hesitates  to  adopt  the  view  that  for  3000 
years  or  so  there  was  a  cessation  of  coastal  movements. 

It  might  possibly  I'elieve  this  difliculty  to  conceive  of  the 
earlier,  epeirogenic  uplifts  as  having  indeed  satisfied  such  deep- 
seated  stresses  or  temporary  isostatic  conditions  (whatever  their 
origin)  as  were  resident  beneath  northeastern  North  America 
at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period  ;  and  to  regard  the  rest  of 
post-glacial  time  as  a  peiiod  of  approximate  stability,  compli- 
cated only  by  local,  seismic  movements.  There  are,  indeed, 
recoi-ds  of  several  severe  earthquake  shocks  in  the  Saint  Law- 
rence valley  within  historic  times.  In  the  most  severe  of  these, 
which  occurred  Feb.  5,  1663,  great  rifts  were  formed  in  the 
ground,  large  landslides  took  place  at  tlie  borders  of  river  ter- 
races, and  much  damage  was  done  all  along  the  north  coast  of 
the  Lower  Saint  Lawi-ence  as  far  east  as  Tadoussac.  "While 
the  record  of  the  shock  along  the  south  shore  is  very  meagre, 
it  is  known  that  the  quake  was  felt  as  far  east  as  Gaspe,  and 
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as  far  south  as  New  England,*  While  the  Lower  Saint  Law- 
rence lies  in  a  zone  of  seismic  distnrbanceE^,  as  Laflamine  has 
clearly  ehown,t  it  seems  very  doubtful  whetlier  any  great  seis- 
mic movement,  or  series  of  movenients,  along  the  Saint  Law- 
rence fault  line,  would  elevate  225  miles  of  coast  so  evenly.  In 
the  case  of  the  earthquake  of  1899,  in  Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska, 
recently  described  by  Professors  Tarr  and  Martin, if  the  changes 
of  level  along  the  coast  were  very  irregular,  varying  from  4-5 
feet  uplift  to  several  feet  depression  in  distances  of  a  verv  few 
inilcs.  Granting  that  the  fracture  system  along  the  Lower 
Saint  Lawrence  may  be  much  simpler  in  character  than  that  in 
Yakutat  Bay,  and  that  the  seismic  movements  of  the  former 
region  may  consequently  be  more  regular,  it  stilt  seems  exceed- 
ingly unlikely  that  the  Micmac  shoreline  has  reached  its  present 
uniform  position  by  sudden  earthquake  movements.  Tlie  only 
safe  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  it  participated  in  a  second 
great  epeii-ogenic  uplift.  The  difficulty  therefore  remains,  of 
explaining  a  long  interval  of  stability  between  two  unstable 
periods. 

Hi/pothesit  of  an  Interval  of  Coastal  Subsidence  Between 
Two  Vplifts. 

With  the  principles  of  shoreline  morphology  again  in  mind, 
we  may  frame  a  second  working  hypothesis,  and  test  its  validity 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
the  sequence  of  events  is,  briefly,  (a)  a  differential  epeirogenic 
uplift,  causing  the  emergence  of  the  coast  between  Hatane 
and  Quebec  of  from  170  to  630  feet,  respectively ;  (b)  a  rever- 
sal of  the  movement,  involving  a  slow  subsidence  of  the  coast, 
of  relatively  small  measure  but  perhaps  of  equal  duration  ;  (c) 
a  second  epeirogenic  uplift,  of  unknown  rate  and  duration, 
likewise  of  slight  vertical  measure, — 20  feet.  Leading  toward 
the  support  of  this  hypothesis  there  are  several  lines  of 
evidence. 

Independent  evidence  of  subsidence. — There  are  clear  indi- 
cations of  a  post-glacial  subsidence  of  the  coast  of  New 
England  and  the  maritime  provinces,  which  it  may  be  possible 
to  correlate  with  the  Micmac  shoreline.    Submerged  peat  bogs 

*  See  the  condeoaed  Bccoont  of  this  earthquake  in  Prof.  W.  H.  Hobbe' 
"  E^arthqnakes,''  New  York,  1M7,  pp.  315-330.  The  chie!  soarce  of  infor- 
matiuu  is  the  "Jesnit  RelatioDS,"  translated  bj  Dr.  Reuben  Qold  Thwuitei. 

+  J.  G.  K.  laflamme  ;  Lea  T  re  mh  I  emeu  la  de  Terre  de  Qnebeo.  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Canada  (3),  vol.  i,  pp.  157-183,  1907. 

t  R.  S.  Tirr  and  L.  Martin  :  Recent  Changes  o£  Level  in  the  Yakatat  Bay 
Region,  Alaaka.  Bait.  Geol.  Hoc.  Ameiica,  vol.  ivii,  pp.  29-64,  1906,  espe- 
cially plate  33. 
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and  forest  beds,  containing  stumpB  of  trees  in  undisturbed 
positions  of  growth,  have  been  fuund  at  many  places,  at  deptiis 
of  from  0  to  20  feet  below  modem  high-tide  mark.  Amon^ 
the  nnmerous  instances  of  such  submei^ed  forests  may  be 
mentioned  cases  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,*  at 
several  places  near  Boston,  Mas8.,t  and  on  the  island  of  Kan- 
tucket.:}:  This  evidence  coming  from  many  different  places 
on  the  coast,  and  reported  by  many  observers,  seems  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  seaboard  of  Acadia  and  New  England  has 
suffered  a  sabmergence,  since  the  glacial  period,  of  fully  20 
feet.  The  position  of  these  forest  beds  above  glacial  drift,  yet 
much  nearer  the  sea  level  tluui  the  beaches  which  mark  the 
Champtain  submergence,  indicate  that  this  coastal  subsidence 
came  after  the  extensive  emergence  of  the  coast  from  the 
Chaniplain  sea. 

There  is  diflBculty,  however,  in  correlating  the  Mictnac  ter- 
race with  these  submerged  forest  beds,  in  the  fact  that  the 
terrace  has  experienced  a  re-elevation  of  20  feet,  while  the 
submerged  forest  beds  are  not  known  to  have  suffered  a  simi- 
lar uplift.  Indeed,  it  has  recently  been  ui^^ed,  that  botanical 
evidence  in  the  structure  of  the  salt  marshes  overlying  the 
forest  beds  proves  that  the  subsidence  of  the  coast,  in  those 
places,  has  been  uninterrupted  since  the  stnmps  were  first 
submerged,  and  that  the  movement  is  still  in  progress.| 
Inasmuch  as  these  and  other  alleged  evidences  of  modern 
subsidence  may  to  some  extent  be  explained  by  appealing  to 
other  processes  than  crustal  deformations,  g  and  at  the  same 
time  are  contradicted  by  alleged  evidences  of  modern  sta- 
bility in  Acadia  and  New  England,^  and  of  modem  elevation 

*  Sir  Willinm  DawBon  :  On  a  modem  anbmerged  forest  at  Fort  Lawrenre, 
Nova  Scotia.  Qaart.  Jonm,,  Qeol.  Soc.  London,  vol.  »i,  1865,  pp.  H8-123. 
(Abstract)  this  Jonmel,  '2d  Beries,  toI.  xii,  1856.  pp.  440-442.  Also,  ia  Aca- 
dian Geology,  2d  edition,  London,  1868,  pp.  -JB-ftJ. 

t  J.  W.  Seurs  :  The  pbyeical  geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  paleon- 
tology of  Essex  Countv,  Maeaacbneetts.  Salem,  Maes.  Published  by  the 
Esaei  Institute,  100.5,  pp.  51-68,  and  fig.  27. 

X  A.  Gessner :  On  elevatione  and  depreseioDB  uf  the  earth  in  North 
America.      Qnart.  Joum.  Ueol.  Soc.,  vol.  ivii,  pp.  381-388,  1801,  eepeciall; 

(j  C.  A.  Davis :  Peat  deposits  of  Maine.  Bulletin  No.  376,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  1909,  pp.  19-21.  Salt  matBh  formation  near  Boston,  and  its  geo- 
logical eigniScance.     E>;onomic  Geology,  vol,  v,  p.  BS5. 

Also,  H.  H.  Bartlett :  The  Chsmiecyparis  b(%  at  Wood))  Eale.  HaHeachn- 
Bctts,  Bhodora,  vol.  %\,  1909,  pp.  221-335. 

I  D.  W.  Johnson  :  Personal  communication  regarding  prograis  of  the  Sbaler 
Memorial  InvcBligation,  1911. 

■f  Robert  Cbalmers  :  Report  on  the  surface  geology  of  southern  New 
Bmnswick.  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Annual  Report,  vol.  iv,  pp. 
74-78  N,  1888-89, 

Also,  D.  W.  Johnson  and  W.  0.  Eeed,  Jr.  The  form  of  Nantastet -Beach, 
Joum.  of  Geology,  vol.  iviii,  pp.  182-189,  1910,  especlslly  pp.  187-168. 
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in  Newfoandland  and  Labrador,*  it  seems  possible  at  pres- 
ent neither  to  affirm  nor  to  deny  the  correlation  of  the 
Micmac  shoreline  witli  the  submerged  stumps  described  bj 
Dawson  and  others.  Here  is  a  fmitfnl  Seld  for  investigation, 
in  which  much  may  be  learned  from  a  botanical  stndy  of 
eamples  of  salt  mai-sn  deposits,  following  the  methods  of  Davis 
and  Johnson. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  the  Micmac  sea-cliff  was  cut  back 
dnring  a  stage  of  slow  coastal  submergence,  a  record  of  this 
submergence  might  be  left,  in  protected  reentrants,  in  the 
form  01  forest  beds  buried  by  the  advancing  gravels  and  sands 
of  the  beach,  and  snbseqnently  raised,  with  the  overlying 
material,  above  high-tide  mark;  in  other  words,  stumps  and 
fresh-water  peat  might  be  discovered  beneath  the  marine  sands 
on  the  Micmac  terrace.  Search  for  chance  excavations  or 
natural  sections  of  the  terrace  which  wonid  show  such  stumps, 
during  the  season  of  1910,  was  unrewarded.  The  negative 
evidence,  however,  is  of  little  weight.  It  is  desirable  that  a 
more  thorough  test  of  the  underground  structure  of  the  Mic- 
mac terrace  be  made,  by  taking  samples  of  the  deposits  with  a 
soil  auger,  like  the  one  used  by  Mr,  Davis. 

Post-glacial  movemenia  in  Scandinavia. — The  investigation 
of  the  raised  beaches  on  the  coast  of  Scandinavia,  by  De  Geer, 
Broegger,  and  others,  indicate  that  the  post-glacial  movements 
there  have  been  essentially  three  in  number, — two  uplifts, 
separated  by  a  slight  subsidence.  When  tlie  hypothesis  of 
(K)aBta]  subsidence  as  the  cause  of  the  great  strength  of  the 
Micmac  terrace  suggested  itself  to  the  writer,  in  the  field,  the 
researches  of  the  Scandinavian  investigators  were  not  at  first 
thought  of,  as  bearing  upon  a  possible  three-fold  movement  in 
southern  Quebec.  Veiy  soon,  however,  the  recollection  of 
Broegger's  statements  concerning  the  complexity  of  the  coastal 
movements  in  Norway  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  came  to 
mind,  and  their  importance  as  affording  a  pai-allel  case  was 
realized. 

The  work  done  by  the  Scandinavian  geologists  on  their 
raised  beaches  and  the  associated  fossilifei'ous  marine  clays  is 
much  more  comprehensive  than  has  yet  been  done  in  north- 
eastern North  America.  Not  only  have  the  altitudes  of  the 
beaches  been  measured  at  many  points  on  the  peninsula  and  in 
Denmark,  and  isobases  drawn  to  show  the  amount  and  extent 
of  the  differential  uplifts,  but  a  great  abundance  of  archeolog- 
ical  material  has  iieen  collected,  and  the  position  of  the  several 
distinct  types  of  knives,  axes,  etc.,  with  relation  to  the  several 
disthict  shorelines  has  been  noted.     Thus  the  relation  of  the 
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coastal  movements  to  successive  portions  of  the  stone  a^,  cop- 
per Hge,  and  bronze  age  has  been  worked  out,  and  the 
approximate  date  of  eacli  shoreline  bas  been  estimated.*  A 
brief  outline  of  tbe  conclusions  reached  by  Broegger  and  others 
who  have  been  investigating  the  post-glacial  movements  in 
Scandinavia  will  serve  as  an  interestine  commentary  on  tbe 
hypothesis  of  subsidence  of  the  Canadian  coast  dnring  the 
Miemae  stage. 

At  the  cloge  of  the  last  glacial  epoch,  the  Scandinaviau  coast 
stood  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  it  does  now.  This  time 
of  maximum  submergence  has  been  called  the  "Kristiania 
period"  by  Broegger.  An  open  sound  then  extended  across 
the  peninsula,  connecting  the  Skager  Rack  with  the  ttulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  shoreline  of  this  earliest  marine  st^e  now 
stands  about  TOO  feet  above  the  sea  at  Christiania.  The  loldia 
clay,  characterized  by  boreal  forme  like  those  in  the  Cham- 
plain  clays,  mark  the  deposits  of  the  Christiania  period.  Broeg- 
ger has  shown  tiiat  the  ice  sheet  had  not  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  estuaries  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  submergence, 
for  the  Yoldia  clays  extend  up  the  estuaries  only  as  far  as  the 
great  terminal  moraine.  Judging,  therefore,  from  the  absence 
of  Yoldia  clays  behind  this  moraine,  the  emergence  of  the 
Scandinavian  coast  began  before  the  heads  of  the  estuaries 
were  abandoned  by  the  ice.  In  Canada,  it  will  be  remeno- 
bered,  a  similar  early  emergence  of  the  newly  uncovered  coast 
from  the  sea  has  been  inferred  from  a  difEerent  kind  of  evi- 
dence,— namely,  the  weak  character  of  the  highest  beach. 
Above  the  Yoldia  clays,  other  marine  clays,  known  respec- 
tively as  the  Area,  the  Myttlus,  and  the  Cardium  clays,  show 
a  gradual  retreat  of  the  Arctic  fanna  and  the  advent  of  more 
southern  forms.  The  climax  of  this  emergence  of  the  coast 
was  marked  by  the  existence  of  a  great  fresli-water  sea  in  the 
Baltic  basin,  with  a  fauna  characterized  by  lacustrine  spe- 
cies of  such  genera  as  Flanorbia,  Limnaa,  aiid  Anoylua. 
This  Ancylua  group  of  sands  and  clays  is  found  at  many  places 
around  tbe  Baltic,  up  to  altitudes  of  more  than  100  feet  above 
the  sea.  Broegger  appears  to  regard  this  Ancylua  sea  as 
impounded  not  by  an  emergence  of  the  straits  to  a  higher  level 
than  the  present,  but  rather  to  a  blockading  of  the  straits  by 
an  ice  lobe.  The  time  occupied  by  this  first  post-glacial  emerg- 
ence has  been  estimated  by  Broegger  to  be  about  9000  years-f 

*  W.  C.  Broegger :  Strandliniena  beliggenhed  under  Stenalderen  i  det 
Budoeatlige  Norge.  Norwegian.  Geological  Surrey,  No.  41,  pp.  388,  1905. 
(Review  by  G.  C.  MacCurdy)  Science,  vol.  xiiii,  pp.  778-780,  1S06. 

f  Gerard  De  Qeer  :  Od  pleistocene  changei  of  level  in  eaetem  Koith 
America.  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hiet.,  voL  ixv,  pp,  460-461.  A.  Qeikie: 
Text  book  of  geology,  4th  edition,  London,  1908,  p.  13S3.  W.  C.  Broegger, 
op.  cit.,  p.  233. 
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A  Blight  subsidence  of  tlie  southern  part  of  Norwav  and 
Sweden  next  took  place,  and  the  barrier  of  the  Ancylns  sea 
was  removed.  The  Anc^lns  sediments  were  buried  hy  marine 
clays  and  sands,  in  which  the  predominant  fossils  are  common 
salt-water  species  like  Littorina  littorea  and  Mytilua  edulia. 
This  stage  is  called  by  Broegger  the  Littorina  subsidence ;  and 
has  recently  been  shown  to  correspond  to  tlie  first  stone  age  of 
north  Europe,  or  the  age  of  •* kitchen  middens"  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  It  was  in  this  region  a  period  of  warmer  climate 
than  the  present.  According  to  Broegger,  (he  subsidence 
lasted  about  2000  years,  but  was  of  slight  vertical  extent  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  and  later  uplifts,  consisting  in  the 
Chnstiania  region  of  a  depression  of  ouly  about  10  feet. 
Farther  south  the  subsidence  waa  greater  ;  fartlier  north,  less.* 

The  long  interval  since  the  maximum  Littorina  submerg- 
ence or  kitchen  midden  epoch,  estimated  by  archeological 
datat  to  be  about  7000  years,  is  divided  by  Broegger  into 
fonr  parts :  earlier,  middle,  and  later  Tapes  periods ;  and  the 
recent  period.  During  the  first  three  of  these  stages,  the 
coast  rose  to  its  present  position,  bringing  the  Littorina  shore- 
line at  Christiania  up  to  the  200-foot  mark.  This  emergence, 
beginning,  it  is  estimated,  about  5000  yeare  B.  C,  lasted 
approximately  4500  years,  untill  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age,  about  500  B.  C,  It  ie  of 
interest  to  note  tliat  this  last  emergence  in  Scandinavia  was 
not  simply  a  differential  uplift,  bnt  was  accompanied  by  a  sub- 
mergence of  the  more  southern  coasts  of  Jutland,  In  an  iso- 
base  map,  Bi-oegger  has  recently  shown  how  the  amount  of 
nplift  of  the  Littorina  shoreline  ded'eases  towards  the  sonth- 
west,  reaching  zero  along  a  line  that  crosses  the  Laaland  penin- 
sala  through  Nissuinfjord,  Jutland,  and  Falster.  This  zero 
line  ("nnllinien")  seems  not  to  have  been  a  hinge  line,  limit- 
ing the  area  of  crnstal  deformation,  bnt  rather  a  pivot  line, 
separating  a  region  which  suffered  uplift  from  one  which, 
concomitantly,  suffered  depression, ;{:  As  Scandinavia  slowly 
rose,  southern  Laaland  slowly  sank.  The  downward  move- 
ment southwest  of  the  pivot  line  was  much  less  pronounced 
than  the  upward  movement  near  Christiania,  amounting  to  a 
tilt  of  about  one-third  of  a  foot  a  mile,  as  against  one  and  a 
half  feet  per  mile  in  the  latter  district. 

The  period  of  2400  years  since  the  close  of  the  Bronze  Age 
is  regarded  as  a  period  of  approximate   stability.     Broegger 

•Op.  cit.,  pp.  98-99,  283,  305-306. 

IBroegger  takes,  as  the  basis  for  bis  cbrouology,  the  estimates  of  MoDte- 
liDB  :  Les  temps  prehistoriqaeB  en  Suede.  Paris,  180->.  and  Die  Chronologie 
der  selteatOD  Brouzeieil  im  Nord  Deo tscb land  und  Skandiiiavien.  Braun- 
schweig, IMO.  p.  233. 

}0p.  cit.,  plat*- 12.    Of.  De  Geer,  op.  cit.,  p,  461. 
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takee  the  view  that  the  final  aplift  of  about  33  feet  at  Chrie- 
tiania  was  completed  soon  after  the  beeinning  of  the  ChrUtian 
era,  and  that  since  tliat  time  the  coaat  aas  been  etationarj.* 

While  the  data  on  coastal  movements  gathered  in  Scandi- 
navia; and  the  conclusionB  drawn  from  them  are  not  necessa- 
rily a  reliable  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  the  observations 
in  Canada,  the  similarity  between  these  two  r^ons,  both  as 
regards  tlieir  geologic  structure  and  their  glacial  liistory, 
makes  the  comparison  o£  more  than  passing  interest.  Noting 
first  the  points  of  likeness,  we  find  : 

(a)  In  both  regions  the  emergence  of  the  coast  seems  to  have 
begun  while  the  ice  was  withdrawing  from  the  seaboard,  if 
not,  indeed,  somewhat  before  chat  time.  In  Scandinavia  this 
is  sliown  by  the  absence  of  the  Yoldia  claya  inside  the  termi- 
nal moraine;  in  Canada,  by  the  faint  expression  of  the  highest 
beach. 

(&)  In  both  regions  the  first  emergence  seems  at  length  to 
have  been  followed  by  a  temporary  subsidence;  and  this,  in 
turn,  by  a  re-elevation.  While  the  elevated  positions  of  the 
shorelines  record  the  respective  upward  movements,  in  each 
case,  the  conclusions  regarding  the  downward  movement  is 
based,  in  Scandinavia,  ciiiefly  upon  the  occurrence  of  fo&silif- 
erous  marine  clays  overlying  tiiose  which  hold  the  Ajieylus 
fauna;  in  Canada,  while  finding  support  in  the  submerged 
forest  beds  along  the  coast,  it  rests  mainly  upon  the  physio- 
graphic character  of  the  Miemac  shoreline.  So  far  as  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  discover,  the  iScandinavians  have  not 
used  abnormal  strength  in  a  wave-cut  terrace  and  sea-cliff  as 
an  argument  for  slow  coastal  subsidence. 

(c)  In  Canada,  as  in  Scandinavia,  the  vertical  amount  of 
subsidence  mnst  have  been  sniHl].  As  we  have  seen  (p.  305), 
the  outer  edge  of  the  Miemac  shelf,  three  miles  from  shore, 
is  only  50  or  60  feet  lower  than  the  inner  edge  at  the  foot  of 
the  bluffs.  A  part  of  this  depth  is  doubtless  due  to  down- 
ward erosion  on  the  shelf.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  entire 
depth  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  downward  movement  of  the 
coast  at  that  time,  for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  subsidence  would 
keep  pace  with  the  littoral  planation  so  closely  as  to  allow  the 
development  of  a  slope  of  eqnilibrinm  without  downward 
erosion  on  the  shelf.  If,  however,  we  assume  that  the  coast 
did  sink  just  fast  enough  to  prevent  downward  erosion  on  the 
shelf  while  the  waves  were  trimming  back  the  cliffs,  this  move- 
ment of  the  coast  amounted  to  50  or  60  feet.  While  the  Mie- 
mac terrace  admits  the  possibility  of  a  subsidence  as  great  as 
that,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  downward  movement 
here,  as  in  Scandinavia,  was  a  slight  one,  of  perhaps  10  or  20 
feet. 

•  Op.  cit.,  pp.  138.  123,  and  Uble  and  figure  on  p.  283. 
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The  points  wherein  the  cooclnsione  of  investigators  in  Scan- 
dinavia differ  from  those  here  reached  for  Canada  are  chiefly 
the  following: 

(o)  In  Scandinavia  the  uplifts  are  said  to  have  been  inter- 
mittent, allowing  time  for  the  waves  to  cnt  distinct  terraces  at 
a  number  of  levels.  This  view  is  rather  generally  held  by 
£nglifih  writers  for  the  coastal  movements  of  Scotland,  and  is 
accepted,  with  some  reservation,  by  Professor  Daly  as  the  con- 
dition in  Labrador.*  In  southern  Quebec  the  nplifts,  except 
for  the  one  conspicuous  interruption,  seem  to  have  been  steady 
and  continuous,  although  changing  perhaps  in  rate,  as  already 
noted.f  While  as  Professor  Daly  haspomted  oat,J  local  van- 
ability  in  strength  of  the  shorelines,  due  to  local  conditions  of 
exposure,  slope,  and  other  factors,  may  so  mask  the  features 
which  shonld  harmonize  so  as  to  destroy  the  evidences  of 
spasmodic  nplift,  the  facts  thus  far  observed  indicate  rather 
tliat  the  nplift  of  the  Lower  Saint  Lawrence  region  was  not 
seriously  interrupted  until  the  Micmac  stage.  Tlie  variety  of 
altitudes  in  river  terraces  in  Kew  England,  and  the  raised 
beaches  of  the  New  England  coast,  so  far  as  they  have  yet 
been  studied,  point,  likewise,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tirst 
great  nplift  was  steady,  not  spasmodic. 

(h)  In  Scandinavia  the  stage  of  post-glacial  submergence,  or 
"  Littorina  stage,"  occurred  when  only  about  iive-sevenths  of 
the  total  uplift  had  been  accomplished.  The  later  elevation, 
at  Christiania,  amounted  to  20U  feet.  In  Canada,  if  we  take 
Quebec,  with  over  600  feet  total  post-glacial  uplift,  as  compar- 
able to  Christiania,  we  tind  that  the  later  elevation  amounted  to 
only  20  feet ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Micmac  stage  occuii-ed  after 
al>ont  twenty-nine  tliirtieths  of  the  nplift  had  taken  place. 
The  nearly  horizontal  position  of  the  Micmac  termce,  between 
Quebec  and  Matane,  so  far  beneath  the  differentially  upwarped 
Champlain  beach,  indicates  that  the  subsidence,  if  there  was 
one,  came  after  this  part  of  the  region  had  nearly  reached  its 
present  condition  of  relative  (if  not  absolute)  stability,  unless 
the  second  elevation  consisted  in  a  tilt  in  a  very  different  direc- 
tion from  the  first  one. 

The  observations  and  conclusions  of  the  Scandinavian  investi- 
gators subtest  other  points  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity 
between  the  movements  there  and  those  here,  which  invite 
careful  study  in  the  field.  A  few  of  these  may  now  be  men- 
tioned. 

(ffl)  Was  the  emergence  of  the  Micmac  terrace,  in  the  Saint 
Lawrence  valley,  accompanied  by  a  concomitant  subsidence  of 
coasts  farther  south,  as  has  been  pointed  out  for  the  region 

■Op.  cit.,  pp.  252-2M, 

(  Pp.  7-8.  t  Loc.  cit. 
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soutli  of  the  pivot  line  in  Laftlaiid  (p.  313)!  The  snpposed 
i-ecent  subsidence  in  eastern  Massaeliusetts,  as  recorded  in  salt- 
raarsli  structure,  suggests  such  a  possibility."  Farther  stndy 
might  even  indicate  that  the  underlying  forest  beds  along  the 
coast  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  to  be  cor- 
related with  an  uplift  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  valley,  instead  of 
with  a  subsidence.  Until  the  Micmsc  terrace  is  traced  around 
the  Gaspfi  peninsula,  and  southward  towards  the  Bay  of 
Fund^",  presiiiiiablj  down  to  sea  level,  as  Broegger  has  ti'aced 
the  Ltttorina  shoreline,  no  satisfactory  correlation  of  the  sub- 
merged stumps  and  the  salt-marsh  structure  with  the  coastal 
movements  in  southern  Quebec  can  be  made. 

(J)  What,  movement,  if  any,  is  now  taking  place  along  the 
coast?  In  Scandinavia,  as  we  have  seen,  Broegger  concludes 
that  neither  uplift  nor  subsidence  has  occurred  during  the  last 
2400  years.  Tlie  heat  evidences  bearing  upon  this  question 
appear  at  present  to  be  contradictory.  (Jn  the  one  hand,  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  salt  marsh  on  the  New  England  coast 
has  been  accepted  by  some  as  proof  of  a  continnous  downward 
movement  of  the  coast  since  the  underlying  forest  beds  were 
first  submerged,  extending  to  the  present  timet  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  West  Beach  at  Nantasket,  whose  ajje  is 
estimated  as  probably  2000  or  3000  years  and  certainly  not 
less  than  2000  years,  lias  a  crestline  altitude  which  accords  with 
that  of  the  modern  beach  behind  which  it  lies,  seems  to  show 
that  for  the  last  tliousand  years,  at  least,  there  has  been  no 
change  of  level  in  eastern  Massachusetts. J  The  solution  of 
this  problem  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  behavior  of 
the  coast  during  tlie  Micmac  stage,  since  the  same  movement 
may  have  aided  the  waves  to  cut  back  the  Micmac  cliffs  as 
drowned  the  forests  or  aided  in  the  upward  growtli  of  the  salt 
marshes.  Other  alleged  evidences  of  modern  costal  move- 
ments, such  as  human  testimony  and  change  in  altitude  of 
bench  marks  with  reference  to  mean  sea  level,!  are  either  con- 
tradictory or  open  to  a  different  interpretation. 

It  miglit  seem  that  the  weak  character  of  the  modern  beach, 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Lower  Saint  Lawrence,  wonld 
indicate  that  the  present  movement,  if  any,  is  an  emergence ; 
because  if  tliere  was  a  subsidence,  wave  action  would  he  more 

*  See  papers  cited  above,  by  C,  A.  Davis.  Hix  mention,  on  p.  21  of  Bnlle- 
tin  No.  <)76.  U.  S.  Geolo^cal  SnTrey,  of  the  oocnrrence  in  some  looalitim  of 
salt-water  peat  below  frexh-water  peat,  "  inilicating  n  sliKbt  aplift  of  the 
coast  previonB  to  the  anbeidence  which  is  still  in  progress,"  saggests  a  coQii- 
teroscillatioQ  on  llie  Maine  coast  during  the  Micmac  stage. 

t  Papers  bv  C.  A.  Uavis  and  H.  H.  Baldwin,  already  cited. 

X  D.  W.  Johnson  and  W,  G.  Beed,  Jr.     Op.  cit.,  pp.  187-188. 

^  B.  A.  Daly:  op.  cit,  pp.  361-262,  and  J.  W.  Dawson;  Acadian  Geology. 
p.  81,  and  J.  R.  Freeman:  Suhmer)(eQce  of  land  and  harbor  bottom.  Beport 
of  Commissioners  on  the  Charles  River  Dam,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1B03. 
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effective  than  it  actually  is  at  the  present  time.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  valid  argnment,  because  the  waves  are  now  work- 
ing on  the  outer,  flatter  portion  of  the  Micniac  Blielf.  Even  if 
this  shelf  is  now  elowly  sinking,  wave  action  will  be  seriouBly 
hindered  by  the  shallow  water,  until,  with  continued  coastal 
subsidence,  the  sea  again  stands  as  high  as  tlie  foot  of  the  old 
cliSs. 

Cow.luaion. 

The  elevation  of  the  Lower  Saint  Lawrence  Valley  from  the 
sea  to  its  present  position  appears  to  be  divisible  into  three 
stages.  The  first  stage  consisted  in  a  differential  upwarpin^  of 
the  region.  Beginning  no  later  than  the  withdrawal  of  tJie  ice 
from  the  estuary,  the  uplift  continued  without  interruption 
nntil  the  original  Ohainplain  beach  stood  from  about  170  feet 
above  the  sea  at  Matane  to  about  680  feet  above  the  sea  at 
Qnebec.  Toward  the  close  of  this  stage,  the  rate  of  nplift 
probably  decreased,  until  it  ceased  altogether.  The  second 
stage,  marked  by  the  great  Miemac  ten-ace  and  sea-cliff,  may 
have  been  an  interval  of  stability,  in  which  case  it  lasted  some 
3,000  years.  More  probably  it  was  a  stage  of  slow  subsidence, 
of  shorter  duration,  in  which  cliff  cutting  was  accelerated, 
although  the  .vertical  amount  of  subsidence  was  not  great. 
This  Miemac  stage  is  tentatively  referred  to  that  stage  when 
forests  were  submerged,  along  the  coast  of  Acadia  and  New 
England.  Following  the  development  of  the  Miemac  terrace 
and  cliff,  the  coast  of  the  Lower  Saint  Lawrence  rose,  evenly, 
and  slowly,  to  its  present  position.  With  existing  data  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  this  movement  is  still  in  progi-ess, 
or  has  ceased,  or  has  been  followed  by  minor  oscillations. 

While  these  conclusions  rest  primarily  npon  evidence  in 
Canada,  and  especially  npon  newly  collected  data  from  the 
Lower  Saint  Lawrence,  they  are  supported  in  part  by  a  com- 

Earison  with  the  conclnsions  of  Professor  Broeg^r,  Baroo 
►eGeer,  and  others  who  have  investigated  the  raised  beaches 
of  Scandinavia.  Although  it  is  expected  that  the  post-glacial 
movements  in  these  two  regions  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  will  prove  to  be  alike  in  all  respects,  as  more  accurate 
and  exhaustive  studies  are  made  in  Canada  and  New  England, 
the  recognition  of  the  Miemac  shoreline  as  a  record  of  one — 
and  apparently  the  only — pronounced  interruption  in  the 
emergence  of  the  coast,  in  southern  Quebec,  points  to  a  closer 
similarity  of  movements  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Canada  than 
has  heretofore  been  supposed. 


AM.  Jonn.  Sci.— FocETH  Series,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  190,— October,  1011. 
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SCIENTIFIC     INTELLIGENCE. 

I.     Chemistry  and  Physics. 

1.  A  CkemicaUji  Active  Form  of  Nitrogen  Produced  by  the 
Electric  Discharge. — R.  J,  Steutt  has  obwerved  a  very  remarka- 
ble effect  upon  pure  nitrogen  when  it  is  aubjected  to  the  action  of 
an  electric  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar  in  an  exhausted  tube.  It 
is  thus  caused  to  glow-  for  some  time  after  the  discharge  has  been 
discontinued.  This  glowing  nitrogen  has  a  characteristic  band 
spectrum  with  green,  yellow  and  red  bands.  It  was  found  that 
the  change  whidi  gives  rise  to  the  after-glow  is  retarded  by  heat- 
ing and  accelerated  by  cooling.  When  the  gas  was  passed 
through  an  electric  field  with  Uie  object  of  removing  gaseous 
ions,  the  glow  was  unaffected.  When  the  glowing  gas  was 
passed  over  a  small  pellet  of  ordinary  phosphorus,  a  violent  reac- 
tion occuned,  accompanied  by  the  absorption  of  some  of  the  gas 
and  the  formation  of  red  phosphorus.  This  reaction  was  used  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  active  nitrogen  in  the  gas.  In  one 
experiment  the  phosphorus  increased  in  weight  by  IS-o"*  after 
the  passage  of  2540",  corresponding  to  the  absorption  of  l'2-2" 
or  I/2IOtb  part  of  the  gas.  On  contact  with  iodine  the  yellow 
glow  is  replaced  by  a  magnificent  bright  blue  flame  giving  a 
brilliant  banded  spectrum.  Sulphur  and  arsenic  when  heated 
give  faint  blue  and  green  flames  respectively ;  selenium,  anti- 
mony and  carbon  are  without  action.  Hydrogen  merely  acts  as  a 
diluent,  but  oxygen  destroys  the  glow  without  any  new  luminous 
effect.  Compound  substances  when  volatilized  in  the  gas  give 
rise  to  the  corresponding  band  spectra,  and  in  this  way  spectra  of 
compounds  whiuh  are  unstable  at  the  temperature  of  the  Bunsen 
flame  may  be  readily  obtained.  The  modified  nitrogen  reacts 
with  organic  halogen  compounds,  setting  free  the  halogen,  and 
combining  with  carbon  to  form  cyanogen,  of  which  a  brilliant 
spectrum  is  obtained  during  the  reaction.  Cyanogen  is  formed 
also  when  the  gas  acts  upon  acetylene.  With  nitric  oxide  it 
yields  nitrogen  peroxide  and  a  green  flame  is  produced  giving  a 
coutinuous  spectrum.  It  is  suggested  that  this  reaction  may  be 
represented  as 

2N0-hN  =  N0,  +  N,. 

Water  and  carbon  dioxide  have  no  action  upon  the  glowing 
nitrogen.  Ammonia,  cupric  oxide,  and  manganese  dioxide  destroy 
the  glow. — Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  c.  II,  483.  h.  l.  w. 

2.  Gravimetric  Determination  of  Fluorine. — G.  Starck  has 
devised  a  new  method  for  making  this  determination.  The  solu- 
tion containing  the  fluorine  is  neutralized  and  a  large  excess  of 
cold  saturated  solution  of  lead  chloride  is  added,  which  precipi- 
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tales  the  compound  PbFCl.  For  0-l<  of  NaF  in  60"  of  solution 
the  author  uses  200"  of  the  lead  chloride.  The  liquid  is  alloved 
to  stand  over  night,  filtered  with  a  Gloooh  crucible,  washed  with 
a  nearly  saturated  lead  chloride  solution,  then  2  or  8  times  with 
water,  and  the  precipitate  is  dried  for  2  hours  at  140-150°.  The 
author  has  determined  the  solubilitj  of  the  precipitate  in  water 
and  several  other  solutions,  including  leftd  chloride  solution.  It 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  the  latter,  much  more  soluble  in 
water,  and  stiU  more  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids. 
The  errors  in  17  determinations  of  KaF  by  the  above  method 
were  from  +0-46  to --0'30  per  cent.  Less  accurate  results  were 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  and  deterroiniDg  the  chlo- 
rine.— Zeitschr.  anorgan  Chem.,\vx,  173.  h.  l,  w, 

3.  Uranium  Sexa^uortde. — The  preparation  of  this  compound, 
UF^  is  of  considerable  interest  in  connection  with  the  valency  of 
uranium,  since  no  hexafaalide  of  this  element  has  been  previously 
prepared.  Ruff  and  Hbinzeluavn  have  prepared  it  in  three 
ways  :  By  the  action  of  fluorine  upon  uranium  pentachloride  in 
the  absence  of  moistnre,  when  it  is  obtained  mixed  with  the  tetra- 
fluoride  from  which  it  is  easily  separated  by  volatilization.  By 
the  action  of  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  upon  uranium  penta- 
chleride  the  same  products  as  before  are  obtained,  bnt  in  this 
case  the  very  volatile  hexafluoride  cannot  be  satis factorily  8epa< 
rated  from  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  third  method  consists  in  treat- 
ing metallic  uranium  or  the  carbide  with  fluorine  mixed  with  a 
little  chlorine,  where  the  latter  gaa  acts  as  a  catalyzer  and  causes 
the  complete  conversion  into  hexafluoride,  while  fluorine  alone 
produces  practically  pure  tetrafluoride. 

Uranium  hexafluoride  forma  pale  yellowish  crystala  boiling  at 
66°  C.  and  melting  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  at  69-5°. 
It  forms  the  heaviest  known  gas  with  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
12  compared  with  air.  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air  and  is  highly 
reactive, — Zeitschr.  atiorg.  Chem.,  Ixxu,  63.  h,  l,  w, 

4.  Nitrification  by  Ultra-violet  Rays. — BBETHKLOxand  Gaddk- 
CBON  show  that  a  solution  of  ammonia  after  being  exposed  to 
ultra-violet  rays  for  a  few  hours  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  gives 
all  the  reactions  for  nitrites,  but  no  nitrates  could  be  detected. 
Nitrites  were  formed  from  ammonium  carbonate,  chloride  and 
sulphate  under  similar  conditions,  but  much  more  slowly  in  the 
two  latter  cases  where  the  extent  of  hydrolysis  is  small.  Nitrates 
are  changed  to  nitrites  by  the  action  of  the  rays.  There  are  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  action  of  these  rays  and  that 
of  certain  microurganiams. —  Cotnptes  Mendus,  clii,  522. 

H.  L.  w, 

5.  An  Electric  Furnace  for  Chemical  Purposes. — Fischeb  and 
TiEDE  have  described  a  furnace  in  which  substances  may  be 
heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  approaching  3000°  C,  in  a 
vacuum  by  malimg  use  of  a  tube  of  metallic  tungsten  heated  by 
a  powerful  electric  current.  They  were  able  by  means  of  this 
apparatus  to   distil  considerable  quantities  of  metallic  tin  in  a 
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short  time.  The  method  will  be  doiibtlees  serviceable  for  other 
purposes.  The  orieinal  article  must  be  referred  to  for  the  details 
of  construction  and  manipulation. — Beriehte,  xliv,  1717. 

a.  L,  W-. 
6.  Aqua  Regia. — Pkiwozsik  has  shown,  ae  the  result  of  numer- 
ous experiments,  that  the  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  takes 
place  according  to  the  equation:  Au +HN0,  +  4HC1  =  H,0  + 
KO  +  HAuCl,,  and  the  proportions  corresponding  to  this  equation 
are  recommended  as  being  the  most  economical  for  employment. 
— Jour.  Chem.  8oc.,  c.  II,  484,  h.  l.  w. 


II.     Geology  and  Minebaloot. 

1.  Publications  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
Geobge  Otis  Smith,  Director.— Recent  publications  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  are  noted  in  the  following  list  (continued 
from  p.  69). 

Folios. — Foxburg- Clarion  Folio,  Pennsylvania;  by  E.  \V. 
Shaw  and  M.  J.  Munn.    Fp,  17,  2  chaits,  4  colored  maps. 

BurgettBtOwn -Carnegie  Folio  (No.  177),  Pennsylvania;  by  E. 
W.  Shaw  and  M.  J.  Munn.    Fp.  16,  10  figures,  4  colored  maps. 

Professional  Papeb  70. — The  Mount  McKinley  Region, 
Alaska  ;  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  with  descriptions  of  the  Igne- 
ous Rocks  and  of  the  Bonni6eld  and  Kantishna  Districts,  by  L. 
M.  Pkindle.     Pp.  234,  18  plates,  30  figures. 

MiNEKAL  Resources,  Calendar  Year  1909. — Fart  I,  Metals. 
Pp.  616,  1  plate,  4  figures.  Part  II,  Nonmetuls.  Pp.  943,  4 
figures. — These  volnmes  bring  together  in  complete  and  perma- 
nent form  the  numerous  adv'ance  chapters  which  have  earlier 
been  given  to  the  public.  A  considerable  number  of  the  chap- 
ters from  the  rsport  for  1910  have  also  been  already  issued. 

Bulletins.— No.  448.  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
Nizina  District,  Alaska  ;  by  Frbd  H.  Mofpit  and  Stephrm  R. 
Capps.    Pp.  Ill,  12  plates,  1 1  figures. 

No.  449.  A  Geologic  Reconnaissance  in  Sontheaatem  Seward 
Peninsula  and  the  Norton  Bay-Nulato  Region,  Alaska ;  by  Philip 
S.  SuiTU  and  H.  M.  Eakin.    'Pp.  146,  13  plates,  15  figures. 

No.  450.  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Llano-Burnet  RegioD, 
Texas,  with  an  Account  of  the  Fre-Cambrian  Geology  ;  by  Sid- 
net  Paige.     Pp.  103,  5  plates,  22  figures. 

No.  462.  The  Lander  and  Salt  Creek  Oil  Fields,  Wyoming, 
The  Lander  Oil  Field,  Fremont  County  ;  by  E.  G.  Woodbl'ff. 
The  Salt  Creek  Oil  Field,  Natrona  County ;  by  C.  H.  Wege- 
MANN.     Pp.  87,  13  plates,  I  figure. 

No.  454.  Coal,  Oil,  and  Gas  of  the  Foxburg  Quadrangle, 
Pennsylvania ;  by  Eugene  W.  Shaw  and  Malcolm  J.  Munn. 
Pp.  85,  to  plates,  15  figures. 

No.  455.  Copper  Deposit  of  the  Appalachian  States  ;  by  Wal- 
ter Habvey  Weed.     Pp.  166,  33  figures. 
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Nos.  457,  468,  459,  461,  462,  463,  464,  468,  469,  473,  476,  477, 
48t,  482.  Results  of  Spirit  Leveling,  R.  B.  ]Ua.kshall',  Chief 
Geographer,  work  done  in  cooperation  with  the  respective  states. 
No.  457,  State  of  Washington,  1896-1910  incl. ;  pp.  108,  1  plate. 
No.  438,  Arkansas,  Ijouisiana  and  Mississippi,  1896-1909  ;  pp.  79, 
1  plate.  Mo.  459,  Missoari,  1896-1909;  pp.  48,1  plate.  No.  461, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  1897-1909 ;  pp.  64,  1  plate.  No.  462, 
Oregon,  1896-1910  ;  pp.  82,  1  plate.  No.  463,  Arizona,  1899-1909; 
pp.  74,  1  plate.  No,  464,  New  Meiioo,  1902-1909,  pp.  53,  1 
plate.  No.  468,  Texas,  1896-1910  ;  pp.  133,  1  plate.  No.  469, 
Texas,  1696-1910;  pp.  133,  1  plate.  No.  469,  North  Dakota, 
1897-1910 ;  pp.  28,  1  plate.  No.  473,  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
1896-1909  ;  pp.  42,  I  plate.  No.  476,  Ohio,  1900,  1910  ;  pp.  79, 
1  plate.  No.  477,  West  Virginia,  1909,  1910;  pp.  54,  1  plate. 
No.  481,  California,  1907-1910  ;  pp.  115,  1  plate.  No.  482,  Mon- 
taoa,  1896-1910  ;  pp.  154,  1  plate. 

No.  470,  IJ.  0.  D.  G.  K.  Advance  Chapters  from  Contrthationa 
to  Economic  Geology  (Short  Papers  and  Preliminary  Reports), 
1910.  Part  I. — Metals  and  Konmetals  eicept  Fuels.  B,  Gold 
and  Silver,  pp.  122,  3  plates,  15  figures.  C,  Copper,  pp.  44,  1 
plate,  12  figures.  D,  Lead  and  Zinc,  pp.  28,  4  figures.  G,  Struc- 
tural Materials,  pp.  131,  4  plates,  9  figures.  K,  Miscellaneons 
Nonmetallic  Products,  pp.  43,  6  figures. 

No,  47-'>.  The  Difference  of  Crude  Petroleum  through  Fuller's 
Earth,  with  notes  on  its  Geologic  Significance  ;  by  J,  Elliott 
Gilpin  and  Oscar  E.  Bkakskt.     Pp.  50,  7  figures. 

Wateb-Supfly  Papers. — No.  256.  tieology  and  Underground 
Waters  of  Southern  Minnesota  ;  bv  C.  W.  Haix,  O.  E.  Msinzbb, 
and  M.  L.  Fuller.     Pp.  406,  18  plates,  9  figures. 

Nos.  265,  267,  268.  Surface  Water  Supply  of  the  United  States, 
1909  ;  prepared  under  the  Direction  of  M.  O.  Leiquton.  No. 
265.  Part  V.  Hudson  Bay  and  Upper  Mississippi  Basins  ;  by 
Robert  FotLANSBKK,  A.  H.  Horton,  and  R.  H,  Bolster.  Pp. 
2.'il,  4  plates.  No.  267.  Part  VII.  Lower  Mississippi  Basin  ; 
by  W.  B.  Freeman  and  R.  H.  Bolster.  Pp.  99,  2  plates,  1  figure. 
No.  268.  Part  VIII.  Western  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  by  W.  B.  Fkek- 
MAN  and  R.  H.  Bolster.     Pp.  107,  6  plates. 

No.  273.  Quality  of  the  Water  Supplies  of  Kansas  ;  by  Hora- 
tio Newton  Parker.  With  a  preliminary  Report  on  Stream 
Pollution  by  Mine  Waters  in  Southeastern  Kansas,  by  E.  H.  S. 
Bailev.  Prepared  in  codperation  with  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Health.     Pp.  375,  1  plate,  1  figure. 

No.  274.  Some  Stream  Waters  of  the  Western  United  States, 
with  chapters  on  Sediment  carried  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Indnstriai  Application  of  Water  Analysis;  by  Herman  Stablke. 
Pp.  188. 

No.  277.  Ground  Water  in  Juab,  Miller,  and  Iron  Counties, 
Utah  ;  by  Oscab  E.  Meinzer.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  of 
Utah.     Pp.  162,  5  plates,  13  figures. 
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2.  Cftmbrian  Faunas  of  China ;  by  Charles  D.  Walcott. 
Smithsonian  Misoel.  Coll.,  57,  No,  4,  pp.  69-108,  pis.  14-17, 1911.— 
Further  collectioDB  of  Middle  Cambrian  foasilB  were  made  for  the 
author  in  Manchuria  by  Professor  Iddings,  enabling  him  to  add 
extensively  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Cninese  Cambrian.  Wal- 
cott here  gives  a  corrected  list  of  the  formerlv  described  forms 
and  adds  29  new  species  of  brachiopods  and  trilobites.  The  new 
genera  or  subgenera  of  trilobites  are  Emmrich^la,  Inouyta,  JLita- 
nia,  Vkuangia,  Levisia  and  Coosia.  c  s. 

3.  Middle  Cambrian  Holothurians  and  Medu»<s;  hy  CaKKLVs 
D,  Walcott,  Smithsonian  Miscel.  Coll.,  67,  No.  3,  pp.  41-68, 
pis.  8-13,  1911.~Hcre  ^re  described  more  of  the  wonderfully 
preserved  fossils  discovered  by  the  author  in  the  Burgess  shale, 
near  Mt.  Stephen,  British  Columbia.  The  new  genus  of  Soypho- 
meduBie,  Peytoia,  preserves  only  the  lobatc  ventral  side. 

The  particularly  interesting  fossils  are  the  holothurians  with 
representatives  of  both  of  the  living  orders  of  this  class  of  Echi- 
noderma.  These  are  the  only  fossil  sea-cucnmbers  preserving 
the  general  body  form,  but  none  show  even  a  trace  of  the  spi- 
cules if  they  ever  had  such.  The  order  Paractinopoda  ia  repre- 
sented by  a  new  genus  described  as  Mackenzia,  that  clearly  has 
relationship  with  the  living  Synaptula.  It  is  a  finger-shaped  sack 
about  70""'  long  and  is  now  devoid  of  tentacles,  but  the  cast  of 
the  (calcareous  ring  indicates  that  there  were  at  least  10  and  possi- 
bly as  many  as  15  tentacles  originally  present. 

The  order  Actinopoda  is  represented  by  poorly  preserved  fos- 
sils of  the  new  genera  Laggania  and  Ziovisella,  forms  referred  to 
the  living  family  Holothiiriidse.  The  most  complex  fossil  and 
one  very  difiicult  to  interpret  is  the  new  genus  Eldonia,  said  to 
be  a  pelagic  holothnrian.  More  than  200  specimens  are  at  hand. 
At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  a  Scyphomedusa  with  a  large 
internal  commensal  worm,  but  tbe  latter  ia  now  regarded  as  the 
digestive  tract  of  this  bell-shapcd  animal.  c.  s. 

4.  The  Crinoid  Fauna  of  the  Knobatone  Formation ;  by 
Frank  Spbinqes.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  41,  pp.  176- 
206,  1911. — Tbe  stratigraphic  position  of  the  Knobstone  forma- 
tion has  long  remained  uncertain,  and  to  settle  this  matter  the 
author  began  some  years  ago  to  assemble  material  properly  col- 
lected in  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  These  collections 
produced  45  species  of  crinoids,  which  were  then  compared  with 
the  well-known  faunas  found  about  Burlington  aud  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  resulting  in  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulty.  The  author 
states  that  "the  main  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  Knob  [Indiana 
and  Kentucky],  and  the  lower  limestone  above  tbe  Black  Slate  at 
Whiten  Creek  [Tenn.],  must  be  placed  stratigraphically  as  eqiiiva- 
lent  ill  part  or  closely  related  to  the  Lower  Burlington."  There 
is  no  Keokuk  present  as  was  long  believed  to  be  the  case.  Tbe 
Knobstone  is  now  known  as  the  New  Providence  formation,  aud 
while  Bassler  ia  inclined  to  place  it  directly  beneath  the  Lower 
Burlington,  he  states  that  it  "  is  a  provisional  arrangement,  since 
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the  close  relations  to  tbe  Lower  Burlinj^ton  are  appreciated,  and 
the  possibility  of  their  partial  equivalence  is  recogoized."  Ban- 
sler'it  paper  resulting  from  Springer's  desires  to  adjust  some  of 
tbe  Misfissippian  crinoidal  mixtures  is  reviewed  below.        c.  s. 

5.  The  Waverlyan  Period  of  Tennessee ;  by  Kay  S,  Bab- 
8LKE.  Proc.  IT.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  41,  pp.  209-224,  1911.— This 
important  paper  describes  tbe  Subcarboniferous  strata  on  either 
side  of  tbe  Nashville  dome  and  correlates  tliem  with  tbose  of 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  valley  sontli  of  St.  Louis.  The  period 
term  Waverlyan  is  subsiituted  for  Misaissippian  on  tbe  ground 
of  supposed  priority,  but  the  author  also  states  that  tbis  term  was 
not  defined  until  1669,  tbe  same  year  in  which  Alexander  Win- 
ebell  proposed  Mississippi  Group.  It  was  Williams  who  in  1880 
revived  tbe  latter  term  to  cover  all  the  American  strata  between 
the  Devonian  and  the  Pennsylvanian.  As  thus  used  the  term  is 
now  thought  to  include  two  periods  or  disastrophio  cycles,  and 
accordingly  Schuchert  intended  to  preserve  this  well-known 
period  name  for  the  lower  half,  the  strata  with  which  Winchell 
was  working. 

The  Waverlyan  period  is  again  divided  into  three  series,  two 
of  which  are  named  Osagian  and  Kinderhookian.  Tbe  last 
named  series  is  in  Tennessee,  represented  by  the  Ridgetop  forma- 
tion (new),  lo  which  the  term  Hickman  was  apparently  applied 
many  vears  ago  by  Alexander  Winchell.  c.  s. 

6.  i)ie  viiicaniscAen  Eracheinungen  der  Erde  /  von  Db.  Earl 
ScHNEiHEB.  Pp.  viii,  2J2  ;  with  50  figures.  Berlin,  1911 
(Gebrftder  Borntraeger). — This  volume  gives  an  excellent  sum- 
mation of  volcanic  phenomena,  its  pui-pose  being  to  enlarge  on 
facis  rather  than  theories  and  to  treat  superficial  igneous  activity 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  intrusive  nature.  The  author  notes 
in  the  introduction  that  the  subject  of  volcanism  has  passed 
through  a  certain  degree  of  stagnation  during  the  past  decade,  as 
the  center  of  interest  in  igneous  activity  has  passed  to  the  nnder- 
gronnd.  Tbis  volume  covers,  therefore,  a  somewhat  neglected 
field.  Nine  chapters  are  given  to  tbe  subject,  of  which  those  of 
most  timely  interest  are,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  volcanism,  the 
larger  forms  of  the  moon's  surface,  the  development  of  the  volcanic 
phenomena  of  the  earth  in  different  phases  during  the  Ceriozoic, 
the  genetic  system  of  volcanic  construction,  the  geographic 
distribution  of  volcanoes  of  the  present,  and  a  catalogue  of  volca- 
noes which  have  erupted  within  historic  times.  The  volume  is 
thus  seen  to  form  a  valuable  reference  book  for  the  geologist 
whose  interests  may  touch  this  field  of  knowledge.  j  b. 

7.  Oh  some  Mineral  Constituents  of  a  Dusty  Atmosphere^ 
by  W.  N.  Hartley. — The  above  subject  is  exhaustively  treated 
hy  W.  N,  Hartley  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Lrondon  on  May  11.  By  means  of  a  sraall  portable  quartz  spectro- 
graph several  series  of  spark  spectra  were  photographed  with 
graduated  exposures  of  1,  5,  10,  20,  40,  and  60  seconds,  all  on  the 
same  plate.     The  electrodes  in  the  first  series  were  cadmium,  iron, 
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nickel,  and  copper,  a  self -induction  coil  being  interposed  to  elimi- 
nate the  air  spectrum  and  the  short  metallic  lines.  *  *  Of  seven 
plates  of  spectra  photographed  in  the  months  of  April  and  May 
two  were  very  carefully  measured  with  the  micrometer.  Twenty- 
two  lines  were  positively  identified  with  thos«  of  elements  known 
to  be  contained  in  atmospheric  dust.  The  lines  are  principally 
the  ultimate  lines  of  the  respective  elements,  viz.  of  calcium, 
lead,  carbon,  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  copper,  magnesinm.  The 
calcium  lines  were  prominent  and  the  presence  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate in  very  minute  particles  of  dust  suspended  in  the  air  was 
definitely  proven.  Copper  was  also  prominent  and  its  prevalence 
in  the  dust  was  accounted  for  by  the  repeated  flashes  on  the  over- 
head cable,  which  is  in  the  center  of  a  wide  street  (St.  Stephen's 
Green)  at  a  distance  of  54  feet  from  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  the  eitperimentB  were  made.  The  condensation  of  the 
vapor  of  copper  after  each  discharge  would  yield  a  dust  of  extreme 
tenuity  such  as  could  not  arise  from  mechanical  action. 

The  author  adds  that  "  Determinations  of  the  weight  of  mate- 
rial necessary  to  give  the  lines  of  these  spectra  in  the  manner 
described,  and  witn  such  short  erposures,  have  been  completed. 
From  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  dry  electrodes  by  the  passage  of 
the  spark  during  successive  intervals  of  10  minutes,  the  weight 
of  metallic  calcium  volatalized  in  one  minute,  and  in  one  second, 
was  calculated.  The  number  of  spark  discharges  per  second  was 
accurately  determined,  and  likewise  the  number  of  discharges 
necessary  to  render  the  lines  of  calcium,  as  photographed  from 
atmospheric  dust,  with  an  exposure  60  seconds.  Similarly  with 
copper,  the  number  of  discharges  necessary  to  render  the  ultimate 
line  and  the  two  lines  respectively,  as  measured  on  plates 
exposed  to  atmospheric  dust  for  one  second  and  for  five  seconds, 
was  ascertained,  and  the  weight  of  copper  volatilized  at  each 
spark  discharge  was  accurately  determined.  It  was  found  that, 
in  order  to  render  the  five  principal  lines  in  the  spectrurn  of 
calcium,  the  weight  of  the  metal  passing  between  the  electrodes 
in  60  seconds  was  from  00001  to  0-00014  mgrm.,  or,  as  calcium  car- 
bonate, from  000025  to  0-00035  mgrm.  Similarly,  the  quantity 
of  copper  which  passed  between  the  electrodes  in  one  second 
was  from  0-0005  to  00007  mgrm.,  and  in  five  seconds  from 
O'OOI  to  0-0014  mgrm.  These  quantities  yield  the  spectra  photo- 
graphed, and  the  proportion  of  copper  in  the  dust  thus  appears 
to  be  10  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  calcium. 

"  Both  the  calcium  and  copper  reactions  in  the  spark  ai-e  more 
delicate  than  the  sodium  test  hy  the  yellow  flame,  or  even  by  the 
photography  of  the  ultimate  lines  of  sodium  in  the  osyhydrogen 
flame  ana  spark.  Metallic  sodium  renders  no  lines  with  oue  spark 
when  photographed,  and  with  five  sparks  the  lines  A  3301-1  and 
A  3303-5  are  both  sti-onger  than  the  yellow  lines  (mean  X  5893-2). 
These  lines  do  not  appear  on  any  of  the  cadmium  plates. 

"  The  reactions  of  lead,  manganese,  and  magnesium  in  the  spark 
are  much  more  sensitive  than  those  of  sodium,  calcium,  or  copper. 
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For  instance,  000003  mgrm.  of  manganese  is  volatilized  by  one 
spark  discharge,  and  yields  a  spectrum  with  the  following  ulti- 
mate group  of  lines  :  2949-3,  2930-4,  and  2933-1. 

As  no  atmosphere  is  free  from  dust,  and  that  of  cities  is 
particularly  dusty,  these  mineral  constitueots  musC  be  regarded 
as  possible  reagents  in  cases  where  there  is  evidence  that  very 
minute  quantities  of  basic  substances  can  initiate  chemical 
reactions  and  isodyoainic  changes,  such  as  have  generally  been 
considered  as  spontaneous,  and  in  all  cases  where  a  solution  in 
contact  with  air  is  liable  to  be  affected." 

8.  Cryntallography  and  Practical  Crystal  Meagurement  ;  bv 
A.  E.  H.  TuxroN.  Pp.  xiv,  »46,  with  720  figures,  and  3  plates. 
London,  1911  (Macmillan  A  Co.  Ltd.). — The  student  of  crystal- 
lography, desirous  of  malcing  himself  familiar  not  only  with  the 
theoretical  facts  and  principles  but  also  with  the  practical  methods 
of  studying  crystals,  morphologically  and  physically,  will  find  in 
the  present  volume  a  most  satisfactory  guide.  It  begins  with  a 
discussion  of  the  preparation  and  collection  of  crystals,  and  then, 
before  taking  up  the  questions  of  symmetry  and  form,  deals  with 
the  goniometer,  so  as  to  make  the  student  acquainted  at  once 
with  a  method  of  handling  and  studying  crystal  forms.  From 
this  starting  point  practical  examples  are  given  under  each  sys- 
tem of  the  treatment  of  a  typical  case,  carried  out  in  all  necessary 
fullness  of  detail.  Underlhe  iriclinicsystem,  for  example,  copper 
sulphate  is  taken,  and  the  successive  steps  detailed  from  the  meas- 
urement of  the  angles  in  the  different  zones  to  the  calculation  of 
the  axial  ratio  and  the  description  of  the  individual  faces.  The 
drawing  of  crystals  is  treated  in  the  sam«  clear,  minute  way. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  physical  side  of 
the  subject,  and  here  also  we  have  all  necessary  theoietical  dis- 
cussions coupled  with  full  explanations  as  to  the  successive  meth- 
ods of  experiment  called  for.  The  illustrations  in  the  volume 
are  particularly  satisfactory,  having  been  drawn  by  the  author 
expressly  for  this  work.  The  interference  figures  are  represented 
in  olack  and  white  in  a  series  of  plates  made  from  excellent  pho- 
tographs, and  throughout  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work 
is  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  subject  matter. 


III.    MisoELLANKOtrs  SciBNTinc  Intelligence. 

1.  Jifendeliam;  by  R.  C.  Punsett.  Third  edition,  entirely 
rewritten  and  much  enlarged.  Pp.  xiv,  192,  with  colored  plates 
and  diagrams.  New  York,  1911  ^The  Macmillan  Company). — 
The  general  recognition  of  the  wide  applicability  of  Mendel's 
discoveries  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  experimental 
breeding  of  plants  and  animals  during  the  past  decade.  The 
wonderful  results  which  have  come  from  these  experiments  have 
so  far  changed  the  earlier  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  hered- 
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itary  proceHses,  that  the  scientific  breeder  of  to-day  has  come  to 
look  a)>on  a  given  plant  or  animal  ae  the  result  of  a  definite  com- 
bination of  heritable  phyaioloeical  factors.  The  visible  charac- 
teristics of  the  body  give  little  clue  as  to  what  these  heritable 
factors  may  be.  How  these  factors  are  determined,  and  how  the 
offspring  from  two  parents  may  appear  perfectly  similar  and  yet 
contain  vastly  different  heritable  factors,  are  clearly  explained  in 
this  interesting  little  book. 

The  bearing  of  the  Mendelian  doctrine  on  the  previonsly 
widely  accepted  theories  of  heredity,  variation,  and  evolution,  is 
fully  diacusaed.  The  prevalent  view  that  characters  acquired  by 
the  body  from  its  very  beginning  as  a  fertilized  egg  are  in  no 
case  capable  of  transmission  to  offspring,  is  well  supported  by  the 
very  recent  discoveries.  The  organism  transmits  only  those 
characters  which  it  has  received  from  the  germ  cells  from  which 
it  has  originated,  and  each  germ  cell  is  capable  of  bearing  only 
one  of  two  contrasted  chai'&cters,  such  as  difference  in  color, 
stature,  or  other  physical  or  physiological  property. 

The  entire  rewriting  of  the  new  edition  was  necessitated  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  new  branch  of  science  with  which  it  deals. 
The  nsefulness  of  the  earlier  editions  ahonld  assure  a  wide  appre- 
ciation of  the  present  volume.  w.  r.  c. 

2,  Plant' Atiimalt :  A.  study  in  SymbioaU  ;  by  Fkederice 
Keeblb.  Pp.  163,  illustrated.  Cambridge,  1910  (U'niversity 
Press). — This  little  volume,  one  of  the  Cambridge  Manuals  of 
Science  and  Literature,  consists  of  a  most  interesting  account,  in 

f>opular  language,  of  the  natural  bistoiy  of  the  minute  Turbel- 
arian  worms,  belonging  to  the  genus  Convoliita.  These  worms 
are  peculiar  in  that  they  can  live  only  when  infested  with  an  alga 
which  lives  simbiotically  within  their  cells.  The  structure  of 
both  symbionts  is  described,  and  the  significance  of  the  symbiotic 
relations  explained.  w.  b.  c. 

3.  AUgemeine  VererbungaUhre ;  von  Valentin  Hascker. 
Pp.  X,  392,  with  135  figures  and  4  colored  plates.  Braunschweig, 
1911  (FMedr.  Vieweg  Sa  Sohn),— This  book  is  based  upon  the 
university  lectures  of  one  of  the  foremost  Grerman  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  heredity. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  chemical  and  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  cell,  and  their  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  life, 
growth,  cellular  differentiation,  sexual  differentiation,  and  repro- 
duction, the  various  theories  of  inheritance  are  reviewed  in  their 
relation  to  the  cytological  phenomena.  The  theories  of  variation, 
natural  selection,  and  evolution  are  taken  up  historically,  and 
examined  critically  in  the  light  of  the  more  recent  discoveries. 

The  Mendelian  doctrine  is  naturally  given  particular  emphasis, 
and  the  close  agreement  is  shown  between  the  segregation  of 
characters,  the  purity  of  the  germ  cells,  and  other  MendeliaD 
phenomena,  and  the  visible  processes  which  take  place  in  the 
cell. 
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In  the  discussion  of  topics  about  which  there  is  still  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  scieniiets  the  author  is  careful  to  do  justice  to 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  subject  is  presented  fully  and 
clearly,  in  a  manner  characteristio  of  the  lectures  at  a  German 
univereity,  w.  k.  <;. 

4.  PtibUcationa  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. — 
Recent  publications  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  are  noted  in  the 
following  list  (continned  from  p.  61). 

No.  74.  The  Vulgate  Version  of  the  Arthurian  Romances, 
edited  from  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  ;  by  H.  Obkab 
SoHMER.  Volume  Iv.  Le  Livre  de  Lancelot  del  Lac.  Part  II. 
Pp.  399. 

No.  139.  Guayule  { Parthenium  Argentatum  On%y);  A  Rubber- 
Plant  of  the  Chifauahuan  Desert ;  by  Fkakcis  E,  Llotd.  Pp.  viii, 
613.  46  plates. 

No,  148.  Calendar  of  Papers  in  Washington  Archives  relating 
to  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  (to  1873);  by  David  W. 
Pabker.     Pp.  476. 

No.  149.  The  Production  of  Elliptic  Interferences  in  Relation 
to  Interferometry  ;  by  Carl  Bakds.     Pp.  vi,  77. 

No.  154.  Beach-la  Mar.  The  Jargon  or  Trade  speech  of  the 
Western  Pacific  ;  by  William  Churchill.     Pp.  54. 

No.  156.  Feeding  Experiments  with  Isolated  Food -Substances ; 
by  Thomas  B.  Osborne  and  Lafayette  B.  Mendel  with  the 
codperation  of  Edma  L.  Ferbv.     Pp.  5;<. 

5.  Public'itiona  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory;  by 
Edward  C.  Pickkbikg,  Director. — Recent  publications  are  noted 
in  the  following  list  (continued  from  vol  xxxi,  p.  581) : 

Annals. — Vol.  LVI,  No.  5.  C I assiti cation  of  1688  Southern 
Stars  by  means  of  their  Spectra  ;  by  Annie  J.  Cannon.  Pp. 
115-164. 

Vol,  LXIV,  No,  7.  Observations  with  the  Meridian  Photom- 
eter during  the  years  1907  and  1908.     Pp.  191-199. 

Vol.  LIX,  No.  7.  Photographic  Observations  of  Occultations ; 
by  Edward  S,  King.     Pp.  187-203,  2  plates. 

Vol.  LIX,  No.  8.  Transformation  of  Prismatic  to  Normal 
Spectra;  by  Edwahd  S.  Kino.     Pp.  205-222,  2  figures. 

Vol.  LXVIIL  Part  II.  Observations  and  Investigations 
made  at  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory,  in  the  years 
1906, 1907,  and  1 008,  under  the  direction  of  A.  Lawbbnce  Rotch. 
Pp,  97-229. 

Circulars. — No.  194.  Nova  Sagittarii,  No.  4.  Five  New 
Variable  Stars ;  by  Edwaed  C,  Pickkbing.     Pp.  3. 

No.  165.  Three  New  Variable  Stars  in  Harvard  Map,  No.  22  ; 
by  Edward  C.  Pickering.    Pp.  4. 

No.  166.  Cooperation  in  Observing  Variable  Stars  ;  by  Edward 
C.  PlCKKEING.      Pp.  7. 

6.  United  Stateg  Naval  Obseroalory. — The  following  volumes 
have  been  recently  issued  :  Second  Series.     Volume  VI,  Contain- 
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ing  Equatorial  ObaervationB,  1893-1907,  pp.  Ixvii,  38B.  Also 
Appendix  I.  Misoellaneoiis  Astronomical  Papers ;  by  Members 
of  the  Naval  Observatory  Staff  ;  pp.  152.  Appendix  II.  Miscel- 
laneous Reports  on  the  iVansit  of  Mercury  of  November  10, 1894  ; 
pp.  43.  Appendix  III.  List  of  Publications  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Observatory,  1843-1908,  by  W«.  D.  Hokioak,  Librarian  ; 
pp.  36. 

Volume  VII.  Pp.  xlvii,  558.  Catalogue  of  23521  Stars  be- 
tween I3'>35'  and  4S°  25  South  declination  for  the  Equinox  1650  ; 
from  zone  observations  made  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Obseryatorv, 
1846-1852.     Compiled  by  W.  S.  Eiehelberger  and  P.  B.  Littelir 

7.  Publications  of  the  Allegheny  Obnereatory  uf  the  Unirereiti/ 
of  Pittaburgh. — The  following  have  recently  been  issued : 
Volume  II.  No,  1 1.  On  the  Photographic  Spectrum  of  yS  Lyr»  ; 
by  R,  H.  CuETiss  ;  pp.  73-120,  No.  13.  The  Radial  Velocities 
of  Twenty-six  Stars;  by  Frank  C.  Jordan;  pp.  121-124, 
No.  13.  On  the  Radial  Velocity  of  K  Lyrie;  by  Zaochbus 
Daniel  ;  pp.  125-26. 

8.  Britieh  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  held  at  Portsmouth 
daring  the  first  week  of  September.  Sir  William  Ramsay  was 
Presideat,  and  bis  address  on  the  ancient  and  modern  views 
regarding  the  chemical  elements  was  full  of  interest.  The  meet- 
ing of  1912  will  be  held  at  Dundee,  with  Professor  E.  A  Scbafer 
as  President,  and  that  of  1913  at  Birmingham. 

9.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Scientific  Advice  for  India 
for  the  Year  1909,  1910.  Pp.  210.  Calcutta,  1911.— The  Board 
of  Scientific  Advice  for  India  includes,  in  addition  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  E.  D.  Maclagan,  Secretary  to  the  Government,  ten 
gentlemen  who  are  the  respective  heads  of  the  prominent  scien- 
tific departments  of  the  country,  as  the  Superintendents  of  the 
Museum  and  of  the  Trigonometrical  Surveys,  the  Inspector- 
Generals  of  Agriculture  and  of  Forests,  the  Directors  of  the  Geo- 
logical and  of  the  Botanical  Surveys,  etc.  This  volume  gives  an 
interesting  account  in  very  concise  form  of  the  results  accom- 
plished in  the  many  lines  of  scientific  work  carried  forward  by 
the  Indian  Government  during  the  year. 

10.  Seismological  Society  of  America. — Number  2  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Seismological  Society  has  been  issued  containing 
a  series  of  papers,  among  which  may  be  mentioned;  Surface 
measurements  of  earthquake  displacement,  by  Alexander  Mc  A  die ; 
Measurements  of  earthquake  monuments,  by  B.  A.  Baird  ;  Rela- 
tions of  surface  geology  to  intensity,  by  J,  C.  Branner  ;  The 
earthquake  of  Southeastern  Maine  (March  21,  1904),  by  Harry 
Fielding  Reid  ;The  observation  of  earthquakes,  by  H,  O.  Wood  ; 
Shocks  recorded  at  Ann  Arbor  during  1910,  by  W.  J.  Hussey  ; 
A  boundary  line  deflection,  by  R.  B.  Symington. 
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I.    CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

NEW  (thirtt)  EDITION  OF  CATALOGUE  A'r.  S: 

The  STUDEST-COLLECTION  of  150  CETSTAI^MODELS  of  wood, 
arranged  by  Proftsior  C.  HinUe  ol  Breslaa.  NEW  CRTSTALMODELS  of 
t,  selection  of  nfie  and  lalet]/  descrlbrd  Minerals.  CRTSTAL-FREPABA- 
TlOyS,  very  beat  quality,  reasonable  pricea.  CoUtction  of  IVO  prrparalions 
In  different  qnalitj.  Price  according  to  qnaility.„M.  T20,  1100,  1400,  3000. 
Far  the  demon Bt ration  of  tbe  interference  fi);ttreB  of  nniaiial  and  biaxial 
minerals,  pleocbroisio,  absorption  of  light,  polarization,  etc. 

P&ISMS  of  CRYSTALS  for  the  naa  of  Btadents,  for  the  determination  of 
refractive  indie ea. 

TODRMAUNE  TONGS,  3  sizes,  from  M.  32  to  86. 

II.    MINERALOGY. 

NEW  and  RARE  MINERALS:  NATIVE  IRON  in  BASALT  from 
Weimar  near  Casiiel,  beantifnl  and  rich  specimens ;  large  crystals  of 
TOPAZ,  AQUAMARINE,  TOURMALINE  from  different  localitieB;  SAM- 
SONITE  from  the  Samson  Mine  near  Andi'easberg,  Harz  Monntaina ; 
HOLLANDITE  and  FEBMORITE  from  Sitapnr,  Central  India;  NATIVE 
TANTALUM  from  Nizhni  Tagiink,  Ural  Uonntains.  EioniBite  apecimena 
and  single  crjBtale  of  PRENACITE  from  Braiil. 

III.    NEW    METEORIC    IRONS. 

1.  TESSEBA-OCTAHEDBITE  i  beantifnl  large  plates  with  splendid 
atractnre-fiKa'^B,  from  Ooamui  Farm  near  Gibeon,  German  Sonth-West 
Africa ;  newly  described  by  Professor  F.  Rinne  of  Leipzig. 

3,  OCTAHEDKITE  from  MUONIONALUSTA,  Sweden,  described  by 
Profeeeor  HSgbora  of  Upsala. 

S.  TVBIL  near  Atschinak.  Qodv.  JenigBeiak,  Siberia. 

4.  MOUNT  ATLIFF,oeiaKmi  WilHamstowD,  Sonth  Africa,  deacribed 
by  Profesaor  F.  Berwerth  of  Vienna. 

IV.    PETROGRAPHY. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  CATALOGUE  Nr.  lOi 

Description  of  a  collection  of  100  specimens  and  sections  of  RHENISH 
ERUPTIVE  ROCKS  by  Professor  W.  Brahns  of  Clanstal.  Price  of  100 
rocks  and  sections M.  220. 

CATALOGUE  No.  29.  Description  of  a  collection  of  185  HOCKS  from 
the  Fo.vaite  District  of  the  SERRA  DE  MONCHIQUE  in  Fortagal  by  Pro- 
feasor  E.  Kaiser  of  Giessen.     Price  of  135  rocks  and  sections M.  490. 

The  lai^e  PETROGRAPHICAL  COLLECTION  OP  ORIENTATED 
MINEHAlrSECTIONS,  arranged  according  to  Hotenbuaeh-Willjtiig,  Micro- 
tcopical  Physiography,  etc.  Sections  of  134  different  roek-forming  minerals. 
:?**  Orietitaled  Slides  in  elegant  cage .M.  375. 

ColUetion  of  160  Sectiom  of  rock-forming  minerals,  showing  ynode  of 
occurrence M.  300. 

Collection  of  SO  Sectione  of  rock-formibg  minerals,  for  demonstration  of 
in fcrostruct  11  re,  each  section  with  apecially  marked  characteristic  part.  K.  123. 

Ask  for  onr  Petrographieal  Catalogue  Nr.  4,  new  edition,  30T  pages. 

RHENISH    MINERAL   OFFICE, 

BOHH-ON-RHINE.  GERMANY 

ESTlBUgHm  US8.  KKTlBLiaHED  ISU. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NATURALIST 

A  Monthly  Journal  Devoted  to  the  Natural  Sciences 
in  Their  Widest  Sense. 

Since  the  foundatioD  in  1867  by  four  of  the  pupils  of  Louis 
Agassis,  THE  AMERICAN  NATURALIST  has  been  a  repre- 
seotative  American  magazine  of  Natural  History  aad  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  advancement  of  science  in  this  countrv. 

The  jonrnal  in  its  articles  and  reviews  aims  to  treat  especially 
tbose  BubjectB  that  concern  more  than  one  of  the  natural  sciences 
and  that  may  be  of  intereBt  to  as  large  a  nnmber  as  possible  of 
students  of  the  biological  sciences.  Thus  special  attention  is 
paid  to  evolution,  heredity,  geographical  distribution,  ecology, 
animal  behavior  and  other  subjects,  which  if  printed  in  a  special 
joarnal  would  not  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  those  inter- 
ested. 
.Annual  Subscription,  ti.00  net,  in  advance.  Single  Copi^a,  SS  Centt. 
Foreign  Subscription,  ti-BO. 

THE  SCIHINfCE  PRBSS, 

Sub-5tation  84:    NEW  YORK. 

International  fieview  of  Scientific  Synthesis 


SciBNTtA  has  been  established  to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  ex- 
cessive specialization  with  which  men  of  science  are  often  reproached. 
It  publishes  articles  pertaining  to  the  different  branches  of  theoretical 
research  from  -Mathematics  to  Sociologj,  all  of  general  interest :  it 
thus  keeps  its  readers  in  touch  with  the  entire  movement  of  contem- 
poraneous science. 

Scientia,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  has  from  the  start  ^ined  the  favor 
of  the  scientific  world,  thanliB  to  the  support  which  it  has  had  from 
the  mcnt  eminent  writers  of  Europe  and  America.  In  addition  to 
articles  by  its  editors,  it  has  contained  papers  by  MM.  Maek,  Poincari, 
Pieard,  Tannery,  Boulrouj;,  Borel,  BruiiAes,  Bouaeee,  Semri.  Puiteux, 
CunnxTtgham,  Westermarck,  Claparide,  Pikler,  Baj/tits,  Sollag,  Rey, 
Janet,  Pareto,  Edgeicorth,  Ciamician.  Fredericq,  Volterra,  Zeutken, 
Zeeman,  Lovxll.  Seeliger,  Arrhenius,  George  Darwin,  Soddy,  Cromme- 
Hn,  Maunder,  Lebedew.  Eddington,  Herz,  Bohlin,  Right,  ChicoUon, 
Moreux,  Oslwald,  Vallerant,  Lehmann,  Fabry,  Ritz,  Sckiaparelli, 
Sagnac.  Reinach,  Eidd,  Carver,  HOber,  Demoor,  Ouignebert,  Lotsy,  and 
many  others. 

From  January  I,  1909,  it  has  contained,  besides  the  articles  in  the 
langnage  of  the  author,  a  supplement  containing  translalions  into 
French  of  all  the  articles  in  Oerman,  English  nnd  flalian. 

Write  for  Specinsets  Copy  and  Prospectut. 

Direction:  Milan,  via  Aur«llo  Saffi  II. 

Agents:  WILLIAHS  &  NORQATE,   14  Henrietta  St., 

Covent  Qardea,  London,  W.  C,  England. 
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JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS, 

43  and  45  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

London,  Chaphan  &  Hall,  Lid.      Montreal,  Can.,  Benouf  Pub.  Co. 


Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

ROCK    MINERALS. 

Their  Cliemical  and  Physical  Characters  and  their 
DeterminatioD  in  Thin  Sections.  By  Joseph  P.  Iddinos. 
8ro,  xiii+617  pages,  500  figures  and  one  colored  plate. 
Cloth,  85,00. 

CONTENTS.  —  Past  1,— Oenbral  PmnclPI-KS  and  Ubthodb  of  Beskabch. 
Chemical  Prinoiples  and  Characters  ;  Preparation  of  Material  for  Chemical 
AnaljsiB ;  Chemical  Investigation  of  Hock  Sections.  Physical  Principles  ; 
Molecular  Structure  and  Cryatallographic  Character  of  Crystals ;  Disaolntion 
of  Crystals ;  Oilding,  Fracture,  Hardness :  Density ;  Determination  of  Specific 
Gravity;  Separation  by  Means  of  Heavy  Solntions,  Optical  Prapertiaa; 
Principles  and  Application  to  the  Study  of  Minerals  in  Thin  Sections. 
Part  U. — Description  of  thi  Bock  Minerals,  Ihclcdino  thb  Chbucal, 
Crtbtalukiraphic,  and  Opticai.  CBARACTERa :  Their  Alteration  and 
Modes  of  Occnrrence.     Tables  of  Optical  Characteristics  of  the  Bock  Hinei-als. 

Tliere  has  been  added  upwards  of  80  minerals  not  in  the 
first  edition ;  chiefly  those  occurring  in  pegmatites  and  as 
segregated  ores,  representing  extremes  of  magmatic  differ- 
entiation, and  some  additional  minerals  occurring  in  raeta- 
moi'phic  and  sedimentary  rocks. 
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New   Circulars. 


84:  Eighth  Mineral  List:  A  descriptive  list  of  new  arrivals, 
rare  and  showy  minerals. 

85  :  Minerals  for  Sale  by  Weight:  Price  list  of  minerals  for 
blowpipe  and  laboratory  work. 

S6 :  Minerals  and  Rocks  for  Working  Collections :  List  of 
common  minerals  and  rocks  for  study  specimens ;  prices 
from  I J^  cents  up. 

Catalogue  26:  Biological  Supplies:  New  illustrated  price  list 
of  material  for  dissection  ;  study  and  display  specimens; 
special  dissections;    models,  etc.      Sixlh  edUion. 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  lists  will   be  seat  free  on  request.      We  are 

constantlf  acquiring  new  matetiul  and  pablishing  new  UsCa.      Et  pays  to 
be  on  DOT  mailing  list. 

Ward's  Natural  Science  Establishment 

76-104  College  Ave.,  Rocuester,  N.  Y. 


Ward's  Natural  Science  Establishment 

A  Supply-House  for  Scientiflc  Material. 

Founded  1863.  Incorporated  1880. 

DEPABTMEKTS: 
Otology,  inclndlag  PheDomenal  aud  Physiographic. 
Mintralogy,  inoladiug  also  Rocks,  Meteorites,  etc. 
PaXatonUslogy.  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

/nverlebrofes,  including  Biology,  Coucbology,  etc. 
ZooUjgy,  inctnding  Osteology  and  Taxidermy. 
Bv.man  Anatomy,  including  Crftniology,  Odontology,  etc. 
Uodels,  Plaster  Casts  and  Wall-Charts  in  all  departments, 


Circolan  in  any  depKrtinent  free  on  requeit ;  address 

Ward's  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

76-104  CoU^e  Ave.,  Rochester,  New  Tork,  V.  8.  A. 
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Aht.  XXVII. — Recent  Stream  Trenching  in  the  Semi-arid 
Portion  of  Southwestern  New  Mexico,  a  Result  of  Re- 
moval of  Vegetation  Cover  ;  by  J.  L.  ItiCH 237 

XXVIII.— Qualitative  Detection  of  Certain  Elements  which 
form  Insoluble  Sulphates :  Barium,  Strontium,  (Cal- 
cium,) and  Lead  ;  by  P.  E.  Browsing  and  P.  I>.  Blu- 
URNTUAL 246 

XXIX, — Modified  Procedure  for  the  Detection  of  Silicates, 

Fluorides,  and  Fhiosilicates  ;  by  P.  E.  Browning 249 
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XXXIII. — Some    Ilerderite    Crystals  from  Aubnm,  Maine ; 

by  W.  E.Ford 283 
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etc 287 
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ITEAL  MOUNTAINS. 


It  is  a  naniber  of  jears  since  an;  dealer  in  America  has  had  each  a  aollection 
of  minerala  and  gem  crj^tale  as  I  have  jnst  received.  On  aocoiuit  of  lack  of 
apace  I  cannot  give  an  extensive  deeeription,  but  will  state  that  the  collec- 
tion consists  of  rare  minerals,  gem  crystals  and  nnmerous  polished  speci- 
mens. AIho  inclnded  in  this  consignment  is  a  large  qaantitj  of  massive,  gem 
qaalit;  malachite,  suitable  for  catting,  and  bIeo  polished  specimens. 

In  Ibe  same  shipment  I  received  a  Urge  aseortmeat  of  malacbite,  rhodo- 
nite, jasper  and  rare  marble  boies.  Also  diehea,  trays,  cops  and  nnmeroas 
other  ornaments  of  all  the  well  known  stones  found  at  this  celebrated 
locality.  Also  a  unique  collection  of  ornaments  representing  peasant  art  of 
this  region  in  wood,  iron,  jasper,  quartz  and  jade. 


I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  large  collection  of  minerals  reeently 
received  has  been  tboronghly  gone  over  and  properly  labelled  and  is  noir 
ready  for  sale.  This  collection  consists  of  over  5,000  specimens  of  excellent 
quality,  some  of  them  from  old  finds,  and  almost  all  very  well  crystallized. 
Let  me  know  what  you  desire  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  yon  a  selectioa 
on  approval,  prepaid. 

INTERESTINiJ  QUARTZ  CRYSTALS  FROM  A  NEW  FIND. 

I  have  just  received  several  hnndred  quartz  crystals  from  a  new  find  at 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  These  crystals  are  of  a  rose  color,  unique  in 
form,  most  look  like  cnbes  and  are  very  sharp.  Prices  from  10  cents  to  2a 
cents  each.  No  collector  should  be  without  a  series  of  these  interesting 
crystals. 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  GEMS? 
If  BO,  yon  will  find  my  stock  now  richer  than  ever  before  in  beautiful 
examples  suitable  both  for  jewelry  and  specimens.  Among  the  reconstructed 
gema  in  my  slock,  all  of  which  are  of  the  finest  qnality,  I  will  mention  the 
following  :  Hubiee,  blue,  pink,  white  and  yellow  sapphire  ;  and  an  nnnsually 
lai^e  stock  of  common  and  rare  Semi-Precious  and  Precious  Stones,  both 
out  and  in  the  rough.  I  am  able  to  supply  any  gem  desired,  in  best  qoalitjr 
and  all  sizes. 


Any  of  the  above  which  may  be  desired  for  selection  I  shall  be  glad  to 

send  on  approval  to  patrons  and  customers.    Information  and  prices  of  indi- 
vidual specimens  cheerfully  furnished  upon  request. 


A.  H.  PETEREIT, 

81—83   Fulton   Street,   New  York  City. 
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Abt.  XXXVI. — Several  Zecture  Ecperimenta  in  Elementary 
Phyaica  ;  by  D.  Albebt  Kbeideb. 

Believing  that  it  may  prove  of  service  to  other  teachers  of 
the  Bnbject,  the  author  hae  been  persuaded  to  put  into  print 
the  following  description  of  Bome  apparatus  and  experiments 
which  have  been  yielding  f^ratifying  results  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  represents,  in  part,  a  development  here  which  is  the 
reealt  of  continuous  effort  to  simplify  and  to  expedite  experi- 
mental demonstrations ;  to  enable  the  student,  as  well  as  the 
demonstrator,  to  see  distinctly  all  detiiils  of  both  the  manipula- 
tion and  the  result  of  experiments ;  and  primarily,  wherever 
possible,  to  provide'  for  the  student's  personal  observation  of 
all  numerical  readings. 

1.  A  Projection  Cell. — With  the  projectiou  cell  and  its 
eqnipment,  illnstrated  .in  figure  1,  a  few  miuutes  suffice  to 
demonstrate  the  essential  construction,  the  chemical  action  and 
the  volume  of  several  types  of  cells,  and  all  of  the  methods  of 
depolarization.  The  cell  shown  was  originally  cut  from  a 
commercial  four-ounce  bottle  of  rectangular  section  and  has 
proved  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  be  continued  in  service  ever 
since.  A  bottle,  when  free  from  conspicuous  defects,  avoids 
the  annoyance  of  leaky  cells  and,  despite  considerable  irregu- 
larities in  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  aSords  projections  which 
are  perfectly  distinct.  The  porous  partition  between  the  com- 
partments A  and  B  of  the  cell  was  cut  from  a  chemist's 
TiDglazed  porcelain  drying  dish  ;  the  flange  on  which  the  plate 
normally  rested  serving  to  close  ofi  half  of  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  It  was  joined  to  the  glass  by  a  paraffin  seal,  with  pre- 
cautions against  excessive  clogging  of  the  pores.  A  glass 
tabe,  provided  with  a  stopcock  and  long  enough  to  clear  the 
aide  of  the  projection  lantern,  was  attached  to  the  neck  of  the 
Am.  Jodk.  Sci.— PO0BTB  Slants,  Vol.  XXXII,  Ko.  Iftl.-NovxKBEit,  1011. 
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bottle  by  a  rubber  stopper.  The  cell  was  held  in  proper  posi- 
tion by  means  of  a  clamp  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
and  to  the  side  of  the  lantern. 

A  variety  of  readily  changeable  electrodes  is  provided  by 
the  construction  shown  at  C  and  D.  The  anode,  0,  is  formed 
of  a  No.  13  copper  wire  soldered  to  a  rod  of  zinc ;  the  eombi- 
nation  being  bent  into  the  form  of  an  inverted  U  and  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  brass  rod  about  3""°  in  diameter.     A  similar 


construction  characterizes  the  cathode  D;  in  which  a  strip  of 
platinum,  0-5  by  6'^",  and  sutHciently  stifE  to  be  readily  handled, 
takes  the  place  of  the  zinc  of  the  anode.  The  brass  rods  of 
these  electrodes  slide  through  the  split  brass  bushingB,  H.  The 
latter  are  attached  to  one  end  of  a  brass  rod,  the  other  end  of 
which  carries  a  binding  post,  and  are  supported  by  the  lantern 
rods,  L,  by  means  of  iron  rods  and  the  ebonite  insulators,  E. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  simply  raising  C  or  D  sulficiently  to 
clear  the  sides  of  the  cell  and  tlien  rotating  them  through  180°, 
a  change  of  either  electrode  is  promptly  efieeted  without  any 
disturbance  of  the  electrical  connections. 
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Very  Batisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  with  any  galva- 
nometer whose  indications  can  be  read  by  the  class.  Originally 
we  used  one  of  the  Max  Kohl  type,  snnnted  with  a  variable 
but  low  resistance,  l)y  means  of  which  adjustment  could  be 
made  for  a  suitable  range  of  deflections  for  the  different  cells, 
without  reducing  the  current  through  the  eel'  to  a  magnitude 
which  would  be  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  polarization.  A  voltmeter  connected  in  parallel 
with  the  galvanometer  circuit,  while  not  essential  to  the 
experiment^  makes  it  much  more  complete.  For  the  past  two 
years  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  admirable  wall  volt- 
meter, which  has  a  htrge  illuminated  scale,  neatly  executed 
after  our  own  design  by  the  Weston  Instrument  Company.  It 
is  easily  legible  from  all  parts  of  the  lecture  room  ;  and  dis- 
tinctly shows  the  constant  voltage  of  the  Daniell  and  Grove 
types  of  cells  by  the  instantaneous  return  to  the  original  read- 
ing on  open  circuit,  as  well  as  a  pronounced  eSect  of  mechan- 
ical depolarization  in  the  simple  cell. 

With  both  of  the  compartments  of  the  cell,  A  and  B,  filled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  using  the  two  copper  electrodes, 
the  class  observes  that  there  is  neither  current  nor  difference 
of  potential.  Changing  the  anode  from  copper  to  the  amalga- 
mated zinc  results  in  a  pressure  of  about  O'S  of  a  volt,  and  on 
closing  the  galvanometer  circuit  a  considerable  current  is  indi- 
cated. The  rapid  decrease  of  the  deflection,  with  the  simul- 
taneous accumulation  of  hydrogen  on  the  catliode,  both  being 
visible  to  the  class,  clearly  shows  the  cause  and  the  effect  of 
polarization.  On  opening  the  galvanometer  circuit  the  volt- 
age is  found  to  be  lower  than  the  original.  Flicking  the 
cathode  with  one's  finger  sends  the  bubbles  of  gas  scurrying 
tlirough  the  liquid,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  increased 
deflection,  illustrating  a  mechanical  depolarization.  The  latter 
effect  is  the  more  noticeable  on  the  voltmeter  with  the  galva- 
nometer circuit  open. 

After  drawing  off  the  contents  of  6,  that  compartment  is 
refilled  with  concentrated  copper  sulphate  solution,  which  is 
conveniently  accomplbhed  by  the  aid  of  a  small  flask  with  a 
long  neck.  The  Daniell  cell  thus  formed  shows  the  unit  volt- 
age and  the  galvanometer  indicates  an  appreciably  greater  and 
constant  current.  Nu  gas  appears ;  but  tlie  class  plainly  sees  a 
change  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathode,  made  obvious  by  absorp- 
tion and  refraction  effects,  which  is  evidence  of  the  action  of 
which  he  has  previously  had  an  explanation.* 

•Our  geneTal  plan  has  been  to  have  the  discnssionB  of  principles,  includ- 
ing lilaL-kbuani  Bketohes,  etc.,  precede  the  experimental  denonetratioDB 
which  are  digtribated  through  all  of  the  eiBrcisea  of  the  week.  The  arrange- 
ment may  appear  nafitefnl  of  both  time  and  energj  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
haa  the  great  adiuntt^e  of  presenting  the  experiment  at  the  moment  when 
it  ia  moat  intelligible  and  significant. 
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To  illustrate  the  Grove  cell,  as  a  type  of  the  oxidizing  depo- 
larizers, the  copper  snlphate  is  withdrawn  and  washed  ont  with 
a  little  water — all  of  which  proves  of  interest  to  the  observer. 
The  platinum  cathode  ib  then  inserted  in  place  of  the  copper 
and  some  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  ponred  into  B;  where- 
npon  the  galvanometer  deflection  is  still  greater  and  again 
remains  constant.  It  is  interesting  to 
Fio.  2.  Bhow  that  both  in  the  Daniell  and  in 

the  Grove  cell  the  voltmeter  instantly 
retnms  to  its  original  reading  when 
the  galvanometer  circuit  isopened.  If 
the  action  goes  on  long  enough  in  the 
Grove  cell,  bnbhles^^in  appear:  but 
the  difference  from  hydrogen  is  obvi- 
ons  both  from  the  lack  of  the  lai^ 
back  EMF  and  from  chemical  tests 
that  may  be  applied. 

A  similar  cell,  without  the  porons 
partition,  but  with  corresponding  inter- 
changeable electrodes,  of  whicn  each 
has  a  platinum,  a  lead  and  a  copper 
terminal,  serves  to  illustrate  a  variety 
of  electrolytic  effects,  including  the 
principle  of  the  storage  cell.  These 
electrodes  may  of  eonrse  be  made  with 
fonr  terminals  each,  instead  of  two, 
to  answer  for  both  purposes.  But  it 
is  rather  more  satisfactory  to  have 
two  sets  of  electrodes  to  tit  the  same 
holders,  H. 

2.  Boyle's  Law  Apparatus. — For 
lecture  room  denionstrations  the  old 
shepherd 'B-crook  apparatus  is  of  little 
mure  value  than  a  blackboard  demon- 
stration. Several  features  of  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  apparatus  have  made 
its  060  nere  most  satisfactory.  The 
manipulation  is  so  simple  and  obvious 

1  and  the  results  so  direct  as  to  enable 

— c^  each  student,  even  those  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  room,  to  make  hie 
own  readings  and  verifications  of  the  law.  So  little  time  is 
required  for  the  manipulation  that  the  number  of  experiments 
may  be  multiplied  and  extended  over  different  ranges,  which 
affords  the  student  a  tnore  satisfactory  demonstration  and  simul- 
taneously an  excellent  mental  drill. 

The   volume  tube   is  about  25°"  long,  of  uniform  internal 
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diameter — abont  S"" — and  rather  tbick-walled  for  purposes 
of  inaf^iiicatioQ.  A  stopcock  is  sealed  to  the  npper  end, 
which  with  good  stopcock  grease  is  easily  made  perfectly  tif^ht. 
The  lower  end  is  adapted  to  receive  a  heavy  walled  eom- 
preseion  tube  of  rubber.  The  ftlaeB  tube  is  mounted  on  a 
block  of  wood  which  is  painted  a  good  dead-white  with  hori- 
zoDtal  dead-blsck  lines  about  2^*°  wide  and  one  inch  on  centers. 
These  lines  were  numbered  as  shown.  In  attaching  the  volume 
tube  to  the  block  time  painted,  allowance  was  of  course  made  for 
the  conBtriction  at  the  stopcock,  so  that  the  graduations  should 
represent  equal  volumes.  The  reservoir  was  laid  into  another 
block  of  wood  which  was  dlso  painted  a  dead-white.  Both  of 
these  blocks  were  provided  with  tongues  which  matched  verti- 
cal grooves  in  the  standard,  serving  as  guides.  Eudlees  cords, 
carrying  iron  counterpoises  which  hang  back  of  the  standard 
and  are,  therefore,  not  shown,  supported  both  blocks  with 
their  mountings.  This  arrangement  permits  of  easy  and 
prompt  adjustment  of  pressures  greater  or  less  than  the  atmos- 
phere ana,  providing  the  cords  run  in  smoothly  rounded 
grooves  at  the  top,  rather  than  in  pulleys  as  they  do  at  the 
ottom,  sufficient  friction  is  obtained  to  hold  the  reservoir  and 
tube  in  any  desired  relative  position  without  the  necessity  of 
clamps.  A  pinclicock  on  the  rubber  connecting  tube,  bo 
adjusted  as  to  damp  the  oscillations  of  the  mercury,  facilitates 
the  adjustments. 

T  is  a  white,  endless  tape,  one  inch  wide,  on  which  an  inch 
scale  was  painted.  It  was  found  convenient  to  extend  this 
scale  in  both  directions  from  zero,  as  shown.  The  tape  runs 
over  wooden  pulleys  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  standard,  by 
which  it  is  also  held  3nsh  with  the  faces  of  the  blocks  on  which 
the  volume  tube  and  reservoir  are  mounted. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  this  and  similar  apparatus  is 
to  secure  scales  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  read  at  a  distance. 
The  size  of  the  figures,  within  obvious  limits,  is  of  relatively 
less  importance  than  the  provision  of  ample  space  between  the 
figures  and  between  parts  of  the  figures.  Where  the  figures 
are  necessarily  limited  in  size,  a  very  satisfactory  scale,  legible 
to  the  normal  eye  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet,  can  be  made  of 
figures  abont  2™  in  height  and  3"™  width  of  stroke  in  dead- 
black  on  a  dead-white  surface ;  providing  at  least  the  same 
width,  3°"°,  of  white  space  is  retained  between  all  parts  of  the 
figures  as  well  as  between  the  separate  figures. 

To  illustrate  the  convenience  and  the  clearness  of  the  demon- 
stration by  this  apparatus,  suppose  the  level  of  the  mercury  in 
botli  limbs  to  have  been  brought  to  4  on  the  scale  of  the  vol- 
ume tube  before  closing  the  stopcock.    The  barometer  then 
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iudicates  the  pressure  under  which  this  known  volume  of  gas 
exists ;  and  there  is  no  nijsterj  as  to  how  the  gas  got  there  or 
how  the  equilibrium  condition  was  ever  practically  attained, 
which  were  two  iinprofitahle  diiiJcuItieB  presented  to  the 
thonghtfnl  student  by  the  older  apparatus.  The  class  is  then 
asked  to  calculate  the  position  of  the  mercury  sarface  in  the 
reservoir  when  it  is  so  moved  as  to  reduce  the  volume  of  gas 

to  (say)  3.    They  assume  that  V  oc  p  ;  and  since  V,  =  J  V, 

P,  =  |P,  =  i  in  excess  of  the  barometer  =  10'  + Bar,  The 
adjuGtment  is  then  made  and  the  zero  of  the  tape  is  moved 
into  alignment  with  the  nearest  mercury  surface,  which  is 
seen  to  be  10  inches  from  the  other.  After  one  such  demon- 
stration most  of  the  class  will  promptly  answer  for  the  cases 
when  V,=  5,  2,  6  or  8,  in  all  of  which  the  numerical  work  is 
so  simple,  when  the  barometer  is  30  inches,  as  to  he  easily  and 
promptly  handled  mentally.  For  the  purposes  of  a  lecture 
demonstration  a  barometer  of  30  inches  may  be  assumed  with- 
out trouble  in  the  experiment,  except  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  the  atmospheric  pressure  departs  greatly  from  the  normal. 
It  hafi  the  great  advantage  of  simplifymg  the  numerical  work 
and,  when  followed  by  problems  which  are  sufficiently  varied, 
no  harm  is  done.  While  the  class  is  making  its  mental  calcu- 
lation the  desired  adjustments  may  be  made,  without  preju- 
dicing the  results,  providing  the  tape  is  meanwhile  kept  in  motion 
or  turned  with  its  printed  bide  back.  The  experiment  can  of 
conrse  be  varied  by  starting  with  any  volume  and  pressure  and 
with  a  fixed  scale,  as  with  any  other  apparatus. 

Sloantj  Physical  Laborstoiy, 

Yale  DDiverglty, 
Aug.  10,  Idll. 
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Aht.  XXXVII. — The  Faunal  Succession  in  the  Port  Clarence 
Limestone,  Alaska  ;*  by  Edward  M,  Kindle. 

Introduction. — The  faunaB  under  discussion  in  this  paper 
represent  the  nearest  geographic  approach  of  American  fossil 
fannas  to  those  of  Asia.  The  Hmestooee  holding  them  are 
typically  developed  in  the  western  part  of  the  Seward  Penin- 
sula, which  extends  westward  to  within  60  miles  of  eastern 
Asia.  Keconnaissance  surveys  which  were  begun  by  Brooks 
and  Shrader  in  18dd,  ahd  continued  by  various  members  of  the 
Alaskan  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Geoloi^cal  Survey,  furnished  in 
1908  a  preliminary  geological  map  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
Seward  Peninsnla-f  P-  S.  Smithy  has  recently  published  a 
summary  of  the  geology  of  the  Peninsula  and  a  general  map 
showing  the  geolojjy  of  a  considerable  area  to  the  eastward  of 
that  covered  by  the  earlier  map.  The  only  beds  which  have 
yielded  well-preserved  fossils  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  are 
included  in  a  single  cartographic  unit  called  the  Port  Clarence 
limestone  on  the  map  published  in  1908.  A  portion  of  this 
map  is  here  reproduced.     (See  tig.  1.) 

The  writer's  field  work  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
limestones  which  have  been  referred  to  the  Port  tflsrence. 
Nearly  all  the  other  sedimentary  beds  in  this  region  have 
undergone  severe  metamorphism.  The  collections  which  were 
made  from  these  limestones  in  difEerent  parts  of  the  Peninsula 
demonstrate  the  composite  character  of  the  beds  which  have 
been  referred  to  this  formation.  The  beds  which  have  been 
mapped  as  Port  Clarence  limestone  include  horizons  ranging 
in  age  from  Cambrian  to  Devonian  or  Carboniferous.  The 
determination  of  the  thicknesses  and  relationships  of  the  sev- 
eral terranes  which  have  been  included  under  the  name  of  the 
Port  Clarence  limestone,  must  await  the  completion  of  much 
detailed  work  on  the  stratigraphy  and  faunas  of  the  region. 
The  present  paper  will  attempt  to  give  only  the  order  of  succes- 
sion and  correlation  of  the  several  faunas  which  are  known  in 
it,  and  preliminary  lists  of  tlie  species  represented. 

The  material  representing  the  various  horizons  varies  con- 
siderably in  quality  and  completeness.  The  younger  of  these 
faunas  are   very  imperfectly  Known  owing  to  the  raetamorph- 

■  PnliUahed  with  the  permiurion  of  the  Director  of  the  XJ.  S.  Qeologic&l 

tCollier.Eeas,  Smith  and  Brooks,  The  gold  placers  of  parts  of  the  Seward 
Peuinsala,  AUaks  :  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Snrvej  No.  828,  pis.  X-XI,  pp.  61-110, 
1906. 

{Smith,  P.  S.,  Geology  and  mineral  reeonrcea  of  the  Solomon  and  Cassa- 


dapaga  qDadrangles,  Seward  Peninanla,  Alaalca :  Ball.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey 
No.  438,  pp.  18-50,  pi.  U,  1010. 
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ism  of  the  beds  containing  tbem.  Theee  later  terranes  bave 
furnished  sufficient  materi^,  however,  to  correlate  tbe  rocks  of 
certain  localities  definitely  witli  tlie  Carboniferous  and  Silurian 
faunae  in  other  parta  of  Alaska  where  the  fannae  are  well  pre- 


Fia.  1.  Oeologia  eketcti  map  of  tbe  western  part  ot  tbe  Seward  PeoiiiBTila 
Bhowing  tba  type  region  at  the  Fort  Clarence  limeetone.  (After  Brooks, 
Knopf,  and  otbers.) 

served  and  well  known.  In  the  case  of  the  Ordovician  fauna 
the  collections  have  afforded  excellent  material,  representing 
not  only  better  fossils  but  a  much  larger  fauna  than  has  been 
obtained  elsewhere  in  Alaska  from  rocks  of  this  age.  The 
Cambrian  fauna  is  also  represented  by  well  preserved  shells. 
It  includes,  however,  a  rather  small  number  of  species  which 
are  represented  by  great  numbers  of  individuals.     Since  the 
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Cambrian  fauna  has  not  previously  been  found  in  Alaska,  its 
occurrence  here  ie  of  nnusnal  interest, 

Areal  distribution  and  general  relations  of  the  Port  Clar- 
ence.— ^A  limestone  series  of  considerable  thickness,  known  as 
the  Port  Clarence  limestone,  covers  an  extensive  area  in  the 
western  part  of  tlie  Seward  Peninsnla.  This  formation 
inchides  the  oldest  roeks  in  the  Peninsula  whose  age  has  been 
determined  by  paleontoloeic  evidence.  It  appears  that  meta- 
morphiein  has  affected  the  area  of  the  York  Mountains  in 
which  these  rocks  occur  less  than  any  other  part  of  the  Seward 
Peninsula  (see  map  fij^.  1).  As  a  result  of  the  slight  altera- 
tions wliich  they  have  suffered  we  have  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  faunas  of  these  roeks  than  we  have  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  geologic  column  in  the  Seward  Peninsula. 
The  type  locality  of  the  Port  Clarence  limestone  is  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  York  Mountains  north  of 
Port  Clarence  harbor.  Collier*  applied  the  name  to  the  lime- 
stones from  which  the  York  Mountains  have  been  carved. 
According  to  Collier's  original  description, — 

"  This  formation  comprises  a  thickness  of  at  least  2,000  feet 
of  almost  pure  limestone.  The  basal  beds  are  flaggy  and 
slightly  schistose,  but  the  strata  become  more  massive  in 
ascending  the  serie8,"f  Collier's  later  provisional  estimate 
which  gives  this  limestone  series  a  thickness  of  "  at  least  5,000 
feet  "J  seems  more  likely  to  prove  an  underestimate  than  an 
overestimate  of  tlieir  thickness.  These  limestones  are  in  gen- 
eral thin-bedded,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  usnally  non-magnesian, 
and  are  prevailingly  bluish  or  dark  gray  in  color.  They 
occupy  an  area  of  about  1,400  square  miles  in  the  York  Moun- 
tain region.  On  the  west  the  limcBtoneB  terminate  abruptly 
against  a  broad  belt  of  argillites  composed  mainly  of  black  slates 
but  including  greenstones,  sandstones  and  limestones,  whose  rela- 
tive abundance  is  in  abont  the  order  named.  (See  fig.  1.)  Widely 
divergent  opinions  have  been  held  regarding  the  relationship 
of  the  limestones  and  tlie  argillite  series  by  geologists  who 
have  worked  in  this  region.  Brooksg  placed  the  slate  or  argil- 
lite  series  below  the  limestone  series  which  were  later  called 
Port  Clarence  limestone.  Hess||  considered  the  black  shale 
series  to  be  probably  younger  than  the  Port  Clarence,  Collierlf 
and  Knopf**  on  the  other  hand  agree  that  the  slates  are  older 

•  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geo],  Snrvey,  No.  3,  p.  18,  1903. 

+  Op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

tBnll.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  No.  328,  p.  73,  IMS. 

^  Bruoba  and  Sbrader,  Reconnaissance  of  the  Cape  Nome  and  Nortoo 
Bay  regioDs,  Alaska,  in  1900 ;  A  special  publicutioti  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey, p.  30.  1901. 

iBnll.  U.  S.  Qeol,  Survey,  No.  384,  p.  14,  1908. 

IT  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Oeol,  Snrvey,  No,  2,  p.  18.  1B02, 

"Bnll,  U,  S.  Qeol,  Survey,  No.  358,  pp,  13-13,  1908. 
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than  the  limestones  bnt  disagree  as  to  the  character  of  the  con- 
tact between  the  two  series.  Collier*  at  tirst  believed  the  two 
terranes  to  be  unconformable  bnt  later  found  evidence  of  fault- 
ing at  the  contact,  while  Knopff  report*  a  transition  zone  into 
the  slates  at  the  base  of  the  Port  Clarence.  An  explanation 
of  the  relationship  of  the  two  terranes  which  seems  to  require 
more  csrefnl  consideration  than  has  been  given  it,  is  that  of 

Fig.  2. 


Flo,  3.     Typical  view  of  the  Port  Clarence  limestone  near  Cape  York, 

faulting.  Conclusive  evidence  regarding  the  order  of  SQCces- 
sion  of  these  beds  apparently  must  await  the  discovery  of 
fossils  in  the  black  slates. 

On  the  eastward  the  limestone  of  the  type  region  of  the 
Port  Clarence  is  limited  areally  by  a  series  comprising  slates, 
schists,  greenstones  and  undifferentiated  limcBtones.  This 
series  is  supposed  by  the  geologists,!  who  have  mapped  this 
area,  to  precede  the  Port  Clarence  limestone  in  this  section. 
Two  small  areas  of  noncalcareous  rocks,  mostly  slates,  lie  like 
islands  in  the  midst  of  the  Port  Clarence  limestone  area.    One 

•Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geol,  Survey,  No.  2,  p.  18,  1903.     Bnll.  U.  S,  Qeol, 
Survey,  No.  32a.  p.  73,  1808. 
t  Bull.  U,  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  3-W,  p.  la.  1908. 
JBnll.  U.  S.  Gaol.  Survey,  No.  338,  pp.  e»-7«,  1908. 
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of  thefle  lies  between  the  Doa  and  California  Kivere.  and  the 
other  extends  northward  from  Brooks  Mountain,  (See  fig.  1.) 
Both  of  these  have  been  correlated,  without,*  however,  any  con- 
clusive evidence  of  their  identity,  with  the  slate  series  lying  west 
of  the  Port  Clarence  limestone.     Knopf's  contribution  to  the 

^nestion  of  the  order  of  succession  of  these  slates  and  the  Port 
'larence  limestone,  is  the  statement  that  they  are  connected 
by  a  transition  zone  in  which  the  "limestones  of  the  Port 
Clarence  formation  merge  imperceptibly  into  members  of  the 
slates, "t  and  that  their  present  order  of  superposition  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brooks  Mountain  represents  their  original  order. 
A  small  collection  of  fossils  presented  to  the  writer  by  Mr. 
Peter  Eseh  of  Nome,  Alaska,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
Mr.  Eseh  states  that  these  fossils  were  collected  by  him  on  the 
southeast  slope  of  Brooks  Mountain  between  1,000  and  2,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  Dr.  T.  W.  Stanton  has  furnished  the 
following  report  on  this  collection  : 

"  The  fossils  (No.  5654)  include  the  following  species :  J)ao- 
neUa  sp.  related  to  D.  lomelU  Wissmann,  Ceratites  {Gymnoto- 
ceraa)  sp. 

These  are  characteristic  Triassie  fossils  and  probably  came 
from  the  Middle  Triassie.  The  collection  is  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  it  affords  the  first  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
Triassie  rocks  in  that  part  of  Alaska.'':t 

If  these  fossils  were  found  at  Brooks  Mountain  as  the  col- 
lector reports,  the  black  slates  in  the  vicinity  of  Brooks  Moun- 
tain .are,  in  part  at  least,  of  Triassie  age  and  Triassie  sediments 
are  present  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  as  at  Cape  Thompson,  125 
miles  to  the  northward,  where  the  writer  has  fonnd  a  Triassie 
fauna  following  the  Carboniferous  limestones.^ 

From  the  type  region  of  the  Port  Clarence  in  the  York 
Mountains  its  correlation  lias  been  extended  to  various  lime- 
stone masses  elsewhere  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  on  the 
basis  either  of  poorly  preserved  fossils  or  of  stratigrapbic 
methods.  In  most  cases  the  limestone  areas  outside  the  xork 
MountHtn  district  are  altered  by  metamorphism  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  afford  no  paleontologic  evidence  which  will  either 
confirm  or  disprove  the  correlation  which  has  been  made.  In 
one  of  these  nietamorpbosed  areas  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  Mr.  P.  S.  Smith  |  Ims  begun  the  work  of  resolving 

•  Bnll.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  No.  328,  1608. 

f  Bull.  n.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  358,  p.  18,  1W8. 

X  Letter  to  the  writer  November  18,  1908. 

k  Kindle.  E.  M. ,  The  section  at  Cape  ThompBOU,  Alaska,  tliie  Jonmal,  vol. 
iiviii,  pp.  527-528,  1909. 

I  OeoloK?  nod  mineral  resources  of  the  Solomon  and  Caasadapaffa  quad- 
rangles, Seward  Peninanla,  Alaska :  Bnll.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  433,  p.  54, 
1910. 
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some  of  the  limestones  which  have  been  correlated  with  the 
Port  Clarence  into  more  concise  cartographic  units.  The  most 
recent  detailed  work  on  the  geology  of  this  part  of  Alaska  has 
been  done  bv  Smith  and  Eakin*  on  an  area  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  Seward  Peninsula.  Three  of  the  limestone  areas 
without  the  York  Mountain  region  which  have  been  correlated 
with  the  Port  Clarence  have,  however,  fnrnighed  fossils  which 
show  that  they  are  of  distinctly  later  age  than  the  faunae 
occurring  in  the  typical  Port  Clarence.  These  outside  lime- 
stone areas,  which  are  known  to  be  distinct  from  the  Port 
Clarence  and  of  later  ace,  are  known  as  Baldy  Mountain, 
Devil  Mountain,  and  White  Mountain.  Before  considering 
the  data  relating  to  the  age  of  these  areas  which  have  been 
mapped  as  Port  Clarence  beyond  the  York  Mountains,  the 
evidence  showing  the  composite  character  of  the  faunas  in 
the  Port  Clarence  as  found  in  tlie  type  region  will  be  pre- 
sented. The  fossils  collected  by  the  writer  in  the  York 
Mountain  region  were  obtained  at  somewhat  widely  distrib- 
uted stations.  These  were  selected  with  the  intention  of  deter- 
rainiug  the  thickness  of  the  beds  to  be  ascribed  to  the  diSerent 
faunas  in  the  limestone  series,  but  the  amount  of  time  allotted 
to  the  work,  together  with  the  uncertainty  regarding  some  of 
the  structural  features  involved  in  the  present  orientation  of 
the  limestones,  made  it  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  original 
intention.  Hence  the  more  salient  facts  concerning  the  fauna 
are  presented  without  such  stratigraphic  detail. 

Faunas  of  the  Port  Clarence.  —  The  oldest  fauna  which 
was  found  in  the  Port  Clarence  limestone  occurs  in  the  lime- 
stones exposed  about  the  head  of  Tin  Creek  and  to  the  south- 
east of  Cassiterite  Creek.  Two  fossiliferous  zones  were  fonnd 
in  this  vicinity  separated  by  several  hundred  feet  of  apparently 
barren  limestones.  In  one  of  these,  station  No.  8  at  the  head 
of  the  north  fork  of  Tin  Creek,  fossils  occur  in  abundance  in  a 
single  thin  band  of  limestone  which  seems  to  lie  in  the  midst 
of  barren  beds  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet  A.  T.  This 
fauna  was  referred  to  Mr,  E,  O.  Ulrich,  wiiose  determination 
of  the  species  is  as  follows : 

"  Eoorthia  sp,  or  var.  nov.  Closely  allied  to  E.  wichitenais  and 
£!.  remnicha  texana  of  Walcott.  These  and  all  similar  species  of 
tbis  genua  known  to  me  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  Cambrian  and 
in  the  basal  part  of  beds  immediately  following  it.  Haeneila 
texana  Walcott  ?  Associated  with  Eoorthia  remnicha  texana  in 
the  Upper  Cambrian  in  Central  Texas."  \ 

To  the  northward  of  the  zone  holding  this  fauna  the  blue-gray 
limestones  which  are  supposed  to  lie  below  it  stratigraphically 

•  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrvej  No.  448. 
\  Letter  to  the  writer,  Mar.  10,  IIKW. 
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are  sapplanted  in  the  EectioD  by  300  feet,  more  or  lese,  of  light 
gray  hinestoDee  wliich  are  mostly  magneHiao,  and  are  exposed 
alon^  the  crest  of  the  mountain  east  of  Cassiterite  Creek,  These 
ligbt-colored  limestones  are  terminated  abruptly  by  a  black 
slate  and  thin-bedded  limestone  series.  The  only  fossils  seen 
in  these  light  grey  limestones  were  a  few  stromatoporoid  corals. 

Station  No.  7  is  located  near  the  head  of  the  south  branch  of 
Tin  Creek  at  its  junction  with  a  ravine  from  the  east.  The 
brachiopod  fauna  of  station  7  occurs  in  a  hard  blue-gray  lime- 
stonestratum  a  few  inches  in  thickness  which  lies  just  above  beds 
with  nutiieroiis  fucotd-like  impressions.  Brachiopods  belong- 
ing to  a  single  species  are  present  in  abundance  in  this  band  of 
limestone,  but  tney  are  extremely  scarce  or  absent  for  many 
hundred  feet  above  and  below  it.  Several  hundred  feet  of  lime- 
stones separate  this  zone  from  station  No.  8.  These  are  chiefly 
of  the  dark  bluish-gray,  line  textured  type.  A  60-foot  band  of 
nearly  black  limestone  is  the  only  conspicuous  interruption  of 
the  blue  limestone  series.  An  igneous  mtrusion  on  Tin  Creek 
somewhat  interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  limestone  beds 
between  stations  7  and  8. 

The  fossils  collected  at  station  7  have  been  determined  by 
Mr.  E,  O,  Ulrich  to  be  Finkelnhurgia  sp.  nov.  indistinguish'- 
able  from  a  species  occurring  in  the  Roubidoux  formation  of 
the  Cambrian  in  Missouri.  Concerning  the  age  of  these  two 
faunas  Ulrich  states*  that, — 

"  I  feel  no  hesitiincy  in  saying  that  Noa.  7  and  8  are  older  than 
Beekmaiitown  (baflal  formation  of  the  Ordovician)  and  younger 
than  middle  Cambrian." 

In  other  words,  they  are  of  Tipper  Cambrian  age.  While  each 
of  these  faunules  is  of  Upper  Cambrian  age,  it  is  not  equally 
clear  from  the  faunal  evidence,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Walcott, 
which  is  the  older  of  the  two.  The  assumption  that  7  is  the 
older  would  involve  less  complicated  strnctural  relations,  and 
appears,  from  the  writer's  knowledge  of  tiie  section,  the  more 
probable  as  well  as  the  simplest  interpretation  of  the  succession. 

Two  other  stations  from  which  the  writer  collected  fossils  in 
the  Port  Clarence  limestone  lie  near  the  coast.  Theise  lots 
were  determined  as  Ordovician,  They  appear  to  belong  in  the 
same  general  zone  which  is  represented  by  previous  collections 
which  were  also  determined  as  Ordovician,  made  by  Wash- 
buroet  at  Merrill  Mountain,  and  Collierj  at  Locality  26, 
Seward  Peninsula. 

The  collection  madeby  the  writer  at  Cape  York  (station  No,  9) 
is  represented  hy  a  single  species  which  is  present  in  abundance 
*  Letter  to  the  writer,  Uar.  10.  1909. 
t  Bull.  U.  S.  Qflol.  Sorvey  No.  828,  p.  78,  1808. 
iOp.  oit.,p.  75. 
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in  ODe  bed  of  liiDestone.  This  is  identified  bj  E.  O.  Ulrich  as 
Eoorthis?  wimani  Walcott.  Mr.  Ulrich's  remarks  on  tins  lot 
of  fossils  are  as  follows : 

"Concerning  No.  9,  the  stage  of  evolution  attained  by  the 
abundant  orthoid  hr&chio'pod  {JHoor this ?  wimani  W a\coh)  which 
comprises  the  entire  known  fauna  of  the  bed,  is  thai  known  to 
me  only  in  posl-Cambrian.  Althon^h  Mr.  Walcott  lias  described 
the  species  a»  a  Cambrian  fossil,  I  m:iy  say  that  the  Swedish  geolo- 
gists, in  whone  country  the  typical  £!  toimani  wan  found,  do  Dot 
agree  with  this  assignment,  but  place  it  in  the  OrdovioJan.  In 
ibis  country  I  have  a  similar — possibly  identical — species  in  the 
Beek  man  town." 

Another  faiinule  which  is  also  of  Ordovician  ajj^e,  bnt  some- 
what younger  tlian  No.  9  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  IJIrich,  was 
collected  at  the  mouth  of  Lost  River.  The  beds  wiiieh  fnr- 
nished  this  fauna  include  15  feet  of  dark  gray,  thin-bedded 
limestone  near  the  top  of  the  cliffy,  450  yards  southeast  of 
the  mouth  of  Lost  Kiver.  This  is  essentially  a  trilobite  fauna 
and  is  listed  as  follows  by  Ulrich : 


M'lelurea  cf.  entmonai  Billin<.'S. 
Ceratiipi/gel  sp.  undi-t.     Pygidium  only, 
EncrimiTva'i  up.  undet.     Pydigium  only. 
Jfarki/uru--'?  sp.  undft.     Glabella  only. 
Sat/ii/urus'i  sp.  undet. 

Doctor  0.  D.  Walcott  made  a  preliminary  examination  of  this 
lot  of  fossils  and  communicated  t!ie  following  remarks  concern- 
ing it  to  the  writer : 

"There  are  several  species  of  trilobites  in  the  collfciion  indi- 
cated by  fra'^ments.  All  of  these  imlicaie  the  UcratopyKe  horizon 
of  the  Swedish  section.  This  horizon  has  lieen  placed  both  in  the 
Upper  Cambrian  anit  the  Lowfr  Ordovician.  The  fauna  may 
also  be  compared  with  tliMt  of  the  upper  pnriion  of  ihe  Haiiiborgh 
shale  of  the  Eureka  District  horizon.  (See  Monographs  8  and 
20,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.)"* 

At  the  writer's  request  these  faunas  were  examined  also  by 
Dr.  C.  D.  Walcott  and  Mr.  L.  D.  Buriing.  Dr.  Walcott  has 
kindly  furnished  the  following  statement  of  his  views  concern- 
ing the  relative  age  of  these  faunulesif 

"  Locality  8  is  approximately  the  ei^uivalenl  of  the  Upper  Cam- 
brian in  Oklahoma  and  Texan  and  older  than  Loc»liiy  6,  which 
can  be  correlated  with  the  Ccraiopyge  fauna  of  Scanilinavia. 
The  latter  fauna  I  have  placed  in  the  passage  beds  between  the 
Cambrian  and  the  Urdovician. 

•Letter  Jan.  9,  1»09,  f  Letter  of  Jaa.  18, 1911. 
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"There  is  little  evidence  upon  which  to  base  the  opinion  that 
Jjocality  T  is  youngtr  than  Locality  8,  and  the  beet  possible 
explanation  of  the  nequence  appears  to  be  the  presence  of  a  fault 
somewhere  between  6  and  7." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Dr.  Walcott  and  Mr.  Ulrieh  fully  agree 
on  the  important  points  that  the  faunule  of  station  8  ie  of 
Upper  Cambrian  age,  und  that  it  is  older  than  the  faunnle  at 
station  6.  Whether  the  latter  faunule  should  be  placed  iu  the 
pftssage  beds  between  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician,  as  sug- 
eested  by  Dr.  Walcott,  or  entirely  in  the  Lower  Ordivician,  as 
neld  by  Mr.  Ulrieh,  is  not  a  matter  of  great  moment  in  this 
connection.  The  order  of  succession  of  the  two  faunules  on 
which  they  agree,  however,  necessitates  the  postulation  of 
structural  features  between  the  month  of  Lost  River  and 
Brooks  Mountain  which  were  not  previously  suspected.  In 
view  of  the  extremely  complicated  structure  which  Smith* 
has  shown  to  exist  in  a  portion  of  the  Seward  Peninsula,  it  is 

ferhaps  not  profitable  to  attempt  in  the  light  of  our  present 
nowfedge  of  the  structure  of  the  York  Mountain  region  to 
state  just  what  these  structural  features  are. 

Fucoid-like  impressions  are  abundant  between  the  beds  of 
station  6  and  the  coast,  apparently  200  feet  or  more  above 
them  stratigraphically.  Similar  impressions  were  observed 
by  Collier  and  Washliurne,  and  are  mentioned  by  Ulrich,f 
who  had  some  doubt  as  to  their  organic  nature,  in  his  report 
on  their  collection.  In  addition  to  the  "fucoids"  the  Wash- 
borne  collection  contained  fossils  which  Ulricl4  compared  with 
the  following  species: 

Stromntocerium  rugonum 
Hormotoma  bellicincta 
TVochnntma  sp. 
Gyrtocerai  ? 
Eiidocerat  ? 

These  fossils  were  collected  near  the  mouth  of  Lost  River  and 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  general  horizon  as  the  fauna 
from  station  6.  They  represent  with  it  an  early  Ordovieian 
horizon.  Knopf§  also  obtained  some  fragmentary  gasteropods 
in  the  Lost  River  valley  which  appeared  to  represent  an 
Ordovician  horizon. 

The  next  fauna  in  the  order  of  ^e  which  is  known  in  the 
Port  Clarence  limestone  occurs  in  limestones  on  the  Don  River, 
about  9  miles  from  the  e6ast.     The  first  collection  from  this 

'Smith,  P.  S.,  Oeology  and  Mineral  ReBouroes of  tbe Solomon  and  CitaBade- 
paca  quadrangles:  BnLl.  U.  3.  Qeol.  Surre;.  No.  4il3,  pp.  1-334,  1910. 

\  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey.  No.  328,  p,  *8.  1808. 

t  BnIL  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.  No.  32«,  p.  78,   1908. 

g  Bnll.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  358. 
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locality  was  made  by  Collier.  Professor  Schuehert's  report 
on  tliis  fauna  is  as  follows  : 

"  Loc.  46.  Don  River,  4  miles  north  of  Toiler  Creek.  Mac- 
Ivrina,  probably  itf.  manitobensis  Whiteaves  ;  Golumnaria  with 
small  corallites  ;  Halyaitea  catenularia  I.inne;  Syringopora  8|j. 
nndet.  ;  Streptelaatna  ?  \  and  an  undetermined  Lophospira."* 

This  fauna  was  referred  by  Schuchert  to  the  Ordovician 
although  he  was  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  unusual  associa- 
tion of  EaJyaiUa,  Syringopora,  and  Madurina  in  the  same 
fauna.  The  writer's  collections  have  yielded  a  fauna  of  about  40 
species  from  this  locality,  most  of  which  are  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  This  comparatively  large  fauna  gives  a 
nmcli  more  adequate  conception  of  the  fauna  than  tlie  original 
collection  and  confirms  the  earlier  determination  of  its  Ordo- 
vician age. 

The  fauna  obtained  by  the  writer  from  Don  River  was 
collected  from  two  sets  of  adjacent  and  closely  similar  beds 
numbered  13a  and  l;ib.  Station  13a  represents  the  beds 
exposed  in  the  sides  of  a  short  ravine  heading  on  the  slopes  of 
a  mountain  marked  1,242  feet  on  the  mapf  and  joining  Don 
River  nine  miles  from  the  coast.  The  fauna,  unlike  the  earlier 
faunules  which  have  been  described,  is  distributed  through  a 
thickness  of  300  feet  or  more  of  beds  and  includes  a  consid- 
erable variety  of  fossils.  Mr.  E.  O.  UlrichJ  lias  furnished  the 
following  list  of  fossils  from  the  limestone  near  the  mouth  of 
this  ravine : 
"Corals  : 

Halysitea  gracilis  var,  1,  {?  var,  harti  Elheridge). 
"  "  "    2,  with  closer  raeNhes. 

"  "  "    3,     "     very  thick  leaves. 

"  "  "    4,     "     clusters   of    3-8    corallites  st 

intersections. 
Calaptxcia  canadensis  var.     Same  in  18b  and  in  upper  Rich- 
mond of  Mississippi  Valley, 
Bbachiopoiia  : 

Utrophomena  trilobata  (Owen)  W.  A;  S. 

cf.  scufieidi  W.  &  S. 
Rafine»qmna  sp.  undet,  (small  spines,  possibly  a  Leptffina). 
Lepiixna  n.  sp.      (Chisely  allied  to  one  in  beds  of  lower 

Mohawkian  age  in  Minnesota). 
Dimirthis  cf.  meedsi  W.  db  S, 
Jlt-bertella  borealis  Billings? 

Rhyjickotrema  increbesceng  Hall.     (Small,  new  variety.) 
"  ef.  nanctipauli  Sardeson. 

•Bnll.  U.  S,  Geol,  Sarvej,  No.  328,  p.  75,  1908. 
f  Ball.  U.  S.  Geol.  Snryey,  No.  828.  1908. 
i  Letter  to  the  writer,  Mnroh  20,  1909. 
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RhynchoneUa  f  n.  sp. 

TripUtia  extant  Hail. 
Peleotpoda  : 

ModiolopaU  cf.  faia  Hall. 
"  8p.  undet. 

<tastbofoda  : 

Patelloid  shell  sa^fs^9t\ag  StenotAeca  ungu^f&rmit  Vlricii. 

Maclurea  bigsbyi  Hall. 

Lophoepira  ep.  undet. 

Sormotoma  cF.  ffracilis  Hall. 
"  cf.  beilicincta  Hall. 

£!otomaria  ?  sp.  undet, 

Trochonema  sp.  undet. 
TatLOBiTA : 

Samasttu  sp.  nndeec.  (near  one  in  beds  of  lower  Mohawkiao 
age  in  Minnesota). 
Judging  from  the  general  aB|>ect  of  this  fauna  of  26  species,  it 
seeros  unquestionably  Ordovician  in  age.  The  forroa  of  Halyaiiet 
also  are  of  the  type  found  in  the  lower  part  of  rocks  of  Trenton 
and  Black  River  age  in  Minnesota  and  Wiscoosin,  and  later  of 
the  MiswBsippi  Valley  and  elsewhere," 

Station  13b  inclndee  about  100  feet  of  limestones  imme- 
diately north  of  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  mentioned  above,  and 
lying  Btratigraphically  probably  200  feet  higher.  This  lime- 
stone is  expoeed  in  the  low  bench  just  south  of  a  small  draw 
and  contains  a  great  profusion  of  corals  in  which  Halysitea  is 
conspicnouB.  Erachiopods  are  not  QDCommon,  but  less  abun- 
dant. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fauna  found  there  as 
determined  by  Mr.  Ulrich  : 

"  Corals  : 

Coiumnaria  alveola ta  Ooldfnss. 

"  ?  cf.  goldfuati  Billiogs.      (Can  not  be  distin- 

guishecl     from    basal     Trenton    form    except    by    closer 
arrangement  of  its  tabulae.) 
Calopcecia  canadensis  Billings. 
SalyaiUa  gracilis  Hall. 

"  "       var.  with  small  corallites  and  very  small 

meshes.     (Very  much  like  a  form  in  the  Silurian  at  Wisby» 
Gotland,  received  from  Lindstrom.) 
Stromatocerium  ?  sp.  untjet, 
Bbyozoa  : 

N^ichoUonelia  ?  sp.  undet. 
Bbachiopoda  : 

Lept<Bna  tenttUtriata  Hall. 
Hebertella^  sp,  undet. 
Rhynchotrema  capax  ?  Conrad, 
An.  JoDB.  Sci.— FouitTH  Semes,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  191.— November,  1911. 
26 
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PfiLECTPODA  : 

Ctenodonta  cf.  levaCa  Hall. 
Oyrtodonta  sp.  undesc. 

Gabtbofoda  : 

liiospira  sp.  undet. 

Lophoapira  qiiadrisulcata  ?  U  &.  S. 

"  Bp.  undet. 

Trochonema  cf.  umbilicatum  Hall. 

Other  beds  holding  the  same  fauna  as  13b  follow  it  in  the 
Bection.  These,  togetlier  with  the  limestones  included  in  beds 
13a  and  13b,  appear  to  give  the  limegtoneg  holding  the  fauna 
Hated  from  13a  and  13b  a  thickness  of  about  500  feet.  A 
considerable  thickness  of  limestones  follows  these  fossiliferoue 
beds  aloi^  the  Don  Eiver  in  which  no  organic  remains  were 
fonnd.  These  may  represent  the  Silurian  limestones.  The 
series  of  limestones  holding  the  fauna  of  stations  13a  and 
13b  are  somewhat  darker  in  color  than  tlie  Cambrian  and 
Lower  Ordovician  limestones.  Bands  of  very  dark  limestones 
and  of  magnesinm  limestone  interpolated  in  the  gray  lime- 
stones are  more  common  in  this  than  in  the  lower  series.  No 
Btratigrapbic  break  has  been  observed  anywhere  in  the  Port 
Clarence  limestone,  but  it  is  probable  that  one  or  more  such 
breaks  are  present. 

Although  recognizing  the  strong  affinities  between  the 
fannules  from  stations  13a  and  13b,  Mr,  Ulrich  is  inclined  to 
consider  the  former  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Black  River 
fauna,  and  the  latter  (13b)  to  represent  the  Kicliraond  fauna. 
The  completely  exposed  section  between  the  two  faunas,  how- 
ever, appears  to  afford  no  evidence  of  any  stratigraphic  break 
which  tne  definite  correlation  with  these  two  Ordovician  hori- 
zons would  suggest. 

The  facts  which  do  not  appear  to  be  open  to  question  or  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  faunas  from  stations  13a  and  b  are  that  (1) 
they  are  distinctly  younger  than  the  trilobite  fauna  from  station 
6  at  the  mouth  of  Lost  River,  and  (2)  they  are  of  Middle  or 
Upper  Ordovician  age.  The  older  of  these  faunas,  13a,  appear 
to  represent  about  the  same  general  horizon  of  the  Ordovician 
aa  the  fauna  of  this  age  discovered  by  the  writer  in  the  Porcu- 
pine River  in  northeastern  Alaska.*  Still  another  and  later 
fauna  than  any  of  those  already  noticed  was  found  by  Collier 
in  or  near  tlie  typical  region  of  the  Port  Clarence  limestone 
in  beds  ascribed  to  that  formation.  This  locality  was  not  revis- 
ited by  the  writer,  hence  the  list  of  species  determined  by 
Schuchert  from  Collier's  collection  will  be  quoted. 

'Kindle,  E.  H.,  Oeologic  ReconaalsaaDoe  of  the  Porcapine  Vallej, 
Alaska;  Ball.  Oeol.  Soc.  Amerioa,  yol.  xiz,  p.  833, 1908. 
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"Loc.  3AC146  (near  the  forks  of  Rock  Creek,  a  northern  tribn- 
tary  of  Agiapuk  River)  has 
Stroma topora  up. 
Favoeites  favoaut  Goldfoss. 

Favo»ite»  cfr.  niagareniia  Hall  or  F.  gothlandicua  Fought. 
Columnaria  t     apparently   closely    related   to    FavUteUa 

reticulata  Salter  of  the  Arctic  Stlnrian. 
Halyaitet  caUntUaria  feildeni  Etberidge. 
Halyaitea  catenularia  harti  Etberidge. 
jyiphyphyUum  cfr.  mulcicattiis  (Hall). 
Alveolitea  bd. 

Gatteropo'le,  one  a  Lopfwapira,  another  a  Hormotoma. 
Orthoceras  sp.  undeterminable." 

This  fanna  as  determined  by  Prof.  Schiichert  appears  pretty 
clearly  to  represent  the  middle  Silurian,  Larger  collections  of 
it  will  probably  show  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  middle 
Silurian*  faana  on  the  Porcupine  River  in  northern  Alaska. 

A  late  Silurian  fauna,  comparable  with  the  Guelph,  occurs 
in  a  limestone  whicli  has  been  correlated  with  the  Port  Clar- 
ence fauna,  but  which  is  unknown  in  tiie  type  region  of  the 
Port  Clarence.  It  was  originally  discovered  by  Mendenhallat 
White  Mountain  on  the  Fish  River.  When  this  fauna  was 
first  discovered  the  rich  and  excellently  preserved  fauna  from 
G-lacier  Bay  in  southeastern  Alaska  was  unknown  and  unavail- 
able for  comparison  with  it,  and  the  few  cross-sections  of  large 
lam  el  lib  ran  ens  representing  the  first  collection  were  provision- 
ally referred  to  the  Mesozoic  or  Tertiary.f  Since  the  south- 
eastern Alaska  fauna  has  become  available  for  comparison 
there  ceases  to  be  any  question  as  to  the  error  of  the  earlier 
opinion.  Through  identity  with  the  Glacier  Bay  and  Fresh- 
water Bay  faunaj  it  is  well  established  that  the  White  Moun- 
tain fauna  is  of  late  Silurian  age.  Several  hundred  feet  of 
white  to  light  gray  magnesian  limestone  forms  an  eminence 
known  as  White  Monntam  which  rises  300  feet  or  more  above 
the  broad  alluvial  plain  of  the  Fish  River.  The  limestone  is 
much  broken  by  joints  and  shows  very  indistinct  bedding 
plains.  Freshly  broken  specimens  emit  a  strong  fetid  odor. 
The  thickness  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  limestone  at 
White  Mountain  contains  in  certain  strata  numerous  specimens 
of  a  large,  thick-shelled  pelecypod  which  is  identical  with  a 
species  occurringin  southeastern  Alaska — abundantlyat  Glacier 
and  Freshwater  Bays   in  association  with  other  late  Silurian 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  825. 

t  Uendwhall,  W.  C,  A  reconnaisaaQce  in  the  Norton  Bajr  region,  Alaika, 
in  1900,  p.  mi,  in  ReconnaUBancea  in  tbe  Cape  Nome  and  Norton  Bay 
regionii,  Alaak*,  in  1900 ;  IT.  S,  Qeol.  Snrvey,  1000. 

}  Brooks,  A.  H.,  Prof.  Paper,  U.  3.  Qeol.  Survey,  No.  1,  p.  19,  1908. 
Kindle,  E.  M.,  Jonc.  Geology,  vol.  xv,  p.  328,  1907. 
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species.  It  belongs  to  an  nndescribed  epecies  and  bae  been 
referred  to  MegoMdon  sp.  A  Murchisonia  of  undetermined 
species  also  identical  with  a  species  from  Glacier  Bay  occurs 
with  the  Megalodon.  The  presence  of  this  large  lamellibranch 
here  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  equivalence  of  the  limestone  at 
White  Mountain  to  the  limestone  at  Glacier  Bay. 

On  the  north  coast  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  the  writer  has 
found  at  Cape  Deceit  a  fauna  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  fauna  at  White  MountJiin,  It  is  represented  by  a  coral 
which  is  probably  a  species  of  Amplexua  and  a  lamellibranch 
apparently  identical  witli  the  Megalodim  occurring  at  White 
Mountain.  The  limestone  at  Cape  Deceit  has  the  nigblymag- 
nesian  composition  cliaracterizmg  the  limestone  at  White 
Mountain.  Since  both  the  rocks  containing  this  later  fauna 
and  the  fauna  itself  are  here  shown  to  be  distinctly  unlike  the 
Port  Clarence  limestone  of  the  type  region  and  any  of  its 
faunas,  there  remain  no  reasons  for  continuing  to  correlate  the 
two  *  as  distinct  formations. 

The  correlation  of  two  other  small  limestone  areas  which  have 
bean  referred  to  the  Port  Clarence,  appear  to  require  revision 
in  this  connection.  One  of  them  is  the  limestone  eminence 
known  as  Black  Mountain,  located  a  few  miles  above  White 
Mountain  on  the  Fish  Biver.  The  other  is  Baldy  Mountain 
and  the  closely  related  Harris  Creek  locality  near  the  ««nter 
of  the  Peninsula.  Concerning  the  first  Schuchert  stated  that 
it  "may  also  be  Silnrian."t  From  the  Harris  Creek  locality 
Prof,  Schuchert  recorded  three  generically  determined  corals  % 
which  he  considered  to  indicate  a  middle  Silurian  age.  An 
important  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the  collection  compris> 
ing  the  Harris  Creek  and  Devil  Mountain  faunas  does  not  snow 
a  single  species  common  to  it  and  the  large  collection  from  the 
typical  region  of  the  Port  Clarence,  Three  fossils  were  cited 
by  Schuchert  as  evidence  of  the  Silurian  age  of  the  fauna, 
namely,  Cladopora  sp.  resembles  C.  seriata  Hall  of  the  New 
York  Silurian ;  Striatopora  sp. ;  Alveolites  sp,,  a  branching 
form. 

The  Cladopora  of  this  list,  which  was  compared  with  C. 
seriata,  a  Silurian  species,  appears  to  the  writer  to  resemble 
C.  IcAiosa,  a  Devonian  species,  rather  more  than  C.  seri- 
ata. The  additional  evidence  aflforded  by  the  writer's  col- 
lection is  meager  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  collection, 
rests  on  corals  alone.  It  includes,  however,  a  Eavosites  much 
like  F.  radiciformia  and  a  Dipkyphyllum  resembling  D.  archi- 
acai.      The  latter  appears  to  be  identical  with  a  Diphypfiyl- 

•BdIL  U.  S.  GboI.  Survey  No.  338,  map,  1908. 

f  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Sorvay  No.  828,  p.  77,  1908. 

tOp.cit.,  p,  76. 
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lutn  from  Cape  Lisburoe  fauna  which  is  kuowu  to  be  of  Car- 
boniferous Bf^.  The  former  species  is  common  to  the  Devil 
Mountain  and  Harris  Creek  localities.  The  most  abundant 
foeeil  in  the  Harris  Creek  and  Baldy  Mountain  localities  is  an 
nodetermined  species  of  Sti'iatopora.  Thus  the  three  localities 
appear  to  represent  a  single  horizon.  This  horizon  is  either 
of  Devonian  or  Carboniferoas  age,  in  the  writer's  opinion.  It 
certainly  has  much  closer  affinities  with  the  Carhoniferoas 
fauna  at  Cape  Lisburne*  than  it  has  with  any  fauna  known 
in  the  Port  Clarence  limestone.  The  limestone  at  Baldv  and 
Devil  Mountains  should,  it  is  believed,  be  correlated  witli  the 
limestone  at  Cape  Mountain  wliich  has  been  referred  to  the 
Carboniferous  on  satisfactory  evidence. f 

/Summary. — It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  that 
the  rocks  which  have  been  mapped  as  Port  Clarence  limestone 
range  from  Upper  Cambrian  to  Devonian  or  Carboniferous. 
The  older  of  these  Paleozoic  rocks,  including  the  Cambrian 
and  Ordovieian  beds,  occur  in  the  type  region  of  the  Port 
Clarence,  in  a  limestone  series  which  is  not  known  to  have  any 
stratigraphie  break.  The  middle  Paleozoic  faunas  which  have 
been  included  in  this  limestone  as  it  has  been  mapped  are 
known  only  from  occurrences  outside  the  type  region.  One 
of  these,  a  fauna  of  late  Silurian  age,  is  founa  in  a  limestone 
of  very  different  lithologic  type  from  any  known  in  the  typo 
region  of  the  Port  Clarence,  which  clearly  represent*  a  forma- 
tion distinct  from  either  that  holding  the  Ordovieian  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  Devonian  or  Carboniferous  faunas  on  the 
other. 

It  appears  prohable  from  the  data  which  has  been  presented 
that  in  the  more  detailed  work  of  the  future  the  term  Port 
Clarence  limestone  will  have  to  be  restricted  to  beds  character- 
ized by  one  or  more  of  the  pre-Silurian  faunas  noted  in  this 
paper.  There  is  however  not  suffitjient  information  available 
concerning  the  range  of  these  faunas  and  the  stratigraphie 
relations  of  the  beds  holding  them  to  justify  a  redefinition  of 
the  formation  at  oresent. 
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Abt.  XXXVTII. — Some  Factors  Influencing  the  Percentages 
of  Mineral  Plant  Foods  Contained  in  Soils  ;*  by  O.  D.  ton 
Enqeln. 

The  writer  has  attempted  a  correlation  of  selected  eoil  anal- 
yses with  soil  history  in  order  to  aecertain  if  any  correspond- 
ence exists  between  the  present  chemical  composition  of  soils 
and  the  formative  processes  inrolved  in  their  production.  The 
comparisons  presented  are  based  on  averages  of  analyses  chosen 
as  typical;  and  such  tentative  deductions  as  are  made  are 
founded  primarily  on  the  results  obtained  from  bnik  analyses 
of  soils.  The  numerical  insufficiency  and  incompleteness  in 
publication  of  such  analyses,  available  for  comparison,  proved 
to  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  tlie  study.  As  it  was 
not  intended  to  take  account  of  the  variations  in  chemical 
composition  of  soils  indnced  by  climatic  variation,  the  compari- 
sons are  confined  to  soils  from  the  humid,  temperate,  eastern 
portion  of  the  United  States,  in  order  tliat  this  factor  should 
oe,  as  near  as  possible,  negligible 

A  reiterated  contention  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  variously  expressed  in  such 
terms  as :  "  Investigations  have  shown  that  there  are  sufficient 
quantities  of  the  niinerfll  plant  food  constituents  in  the  soil 
moisture  to  produce  good  crops,  and  that  the  supply  is  main- 
tained from  the  continuous  solution  of  the  minerals  of  all 
ordinary  soils  throughout  the  growth  of  the  crop;""!"  and  : 
"The  chemical  composition  of  soils  varies  so  greatly  without 
any  obvious  law  of  general  relationship  to  crop  production 
that  averages  mean  little  or  nothing,  and  figures  are  given 
without  any  attempt  at  averaging."};  These  statements  imply 
that  no  direct  relationship  exists  between  either  the  origin 
or  fertility  of  soils  and  their  chemical  composition. 

The  latter  of  the  two  statements  quoted  above  prefaces  a 
compilation  of  "  acid  digestion  "  analyses  of  soils  of  tlie  United 
States,  published  in  the  same  bulletin.  An  examination  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  analyses  were  obtained  made  it 
apparent  that  the  data  afforded  no  safe  basis  for  so  broad  a 
generalization.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  incomplete,  i.e.,  acid 
digestion,  analyses  are  untrustworthy  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son, it  was  also  found  that  many  of  the  analyses  included  in 
the  compilation  were  of  extremely  doubtful  value  from  other 
reasons.  The  exact  origin  and  method  of  sampHng  is  in  many 
*  The  writer  desires  to  express  his  obligation  to  Profeasor  T.  L,  Lf  on  and 
Dr.  J.  A.  Bizzell  of  Cornell  University  for  criticiBmH  ajid  anggestiouB  in 
cotmectioii  wilh  this  paper. 

fBuU.  55,  Bnrean  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Dapt.  of  Agri.,  1909,  p.  98. 
{Bull.  67,  Buresu  of  SoiU,  U.  S.  D«pt.  of  Agri.,  1909,  p.  61. 
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iDstaocee  obBcurc.  Again,  a  large  number  of  the  analyses  are 
of  samples  Bent  in  by  farmers  to  the  various  State  experiment 
stations  in  the  hope  that  a  chemical  analysis  would  shed  a 
light  on  some  peculiarity  of  a,  perhaps,  isolated  and  untypical, 
email  area  of  soil.  In  either  case  sncli  samples  must  be  con- 
sidered as  being  individually  unrepresentative  of  the  region  of 
their  origin. 

The  analyses  given  by  Merrill*  show  that,  in  humid  regions, 
rock  weathering  results  in  a  greater  proportional  loss  of  the 
relatively  solnble  constituents  of  rock  than  of  the  lees  soluble 
substances,  that  is,  primarily  of  silica.  In  other  words,  residual 
soil  contains  a  lesser  percentage  of  calcium  and  phosphorus 
than  the  rock  material  from  which  it  was  derived.  An 
extreme  case  is  that  of  limestone  residual  soils  which  are  often 
almost  totally  deficient  in  lime. 

The  facts  exhibited  by  Merrill's  analyses  of  specific  rock  types 
and  the  residual  material  derived  from  them  can  be  more 
generally  shown  by  a  consideration  of  the  averaged  bulk 
analyses  of  representative  series  of  soils,  contrasted  with  the 
averi^  chemical  composition  of  the  rock  material  composing 
the  Jithosphere.  Such  analyses  are  available  in  publications 
by  Clarke,t  Veitcli,J  and  Mooer9,§  Clarke  has  calculated  the 
average  composition  of  the  outer  ten-mile  shell  of  the  litho- 
sphere.  Yeitch  presents  a  comprehensive  series  of  bulk 
analyses  of  Maryland  soils,  comprising  residuals  from  many 
rock  types,  both  igneous  and  sedimentary,  and  of  greatly 
varying  geological  age.  The  samples  he  analyzed  were  from 
the  subsoil  immediately  below  the  top  soil ;  and  each  analysis 
represents  the  average  of  several  determinations  from  different 
localities.  Considering  the  wide  range  of  the  original  rock 
formations  represented,  the  averaged  values  of  the  analyses, 
and  the  nature  of  the  material  selected  for  analysis,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  an  average  of  these  averages  will,  m  an  indicative 
way,  express  the  mean  composition  of  the  soil  material  residual 
from  weathering  and  erosion  processes  in  a  temperate,  humid 
repon.  Mooers'  results  may  be  considered  as  confirmative  of 
the  averaged  figures  from  Veitch.  They  are  less  representative 
than  the  Maryland  series,  especially  in  that  eight  of  the  ten 
soils  analyzed,  and  here  averaged,  were  derived  from  lime- 
stones and  dolomites.  Below  are  tabulated,  in  percentages, 
the  averted  amounts  present  of  three  important  mineral 
plant  food  constituents,  as  obtained  from  these  investigations : 

'Merrill,  O.  P.,  Rocks,  Roch  Weathering,  and  SoUb,  Macmillan  Co.,  1906. 

t  Clarke,  F.W.,  Data  of  Geochemistrj,  Bull.  330,  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  1608, 
p.  81. 

f  Veitch,  F.  P.,  The  Chemical  Composition  of  Maryland  Soili,  Ball.  70, 
The  Hd.  Agri.  Eipt.  Station,  1901. 

gMooera,  C.  A.,  The  Soils  of  TenneBsee,  Bull.  78,  Agri.  Expt  StaUon  of 
the  Uuirersity  of  Tenn.,  1900,  p.  74. 
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itPiO.  jCaO  ]tK,0 
Average  composition  ten  mile  shell  of 

the  lithosphere '26         4-82         2'»« 

Average  composition   of   representative 

residaal  soils  of  Maryland -125        -SO        1-78 

Averaire  compAsition   of    10  Tennessee 

SOiU -147         -244       1-082 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  F,0,  and  K,0  only  sboat  one-half  the 
amonnt  vae  present  as  compared  to  the  perceotage  computed 
for  the  average  rock  of  the  lithosphere.  In  the  case  of  the 
CaO  the  difference  is  still  greater.  In  any  event,  the  differ- 
ences shown  are  snfficiently  great  to  indicate  that  residual  soila 
are  notably  deficient  in  saeh  plant  food  elements  as  compared 
to  the  parent  rock. 

Glacial  soila  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  a  thorongh 
mixture  of  mechanically  derived  material  from  many  rock 
types ;  especially  when  fhey  comprise  a  portion  of  the  drift 
sheet  resnlting  from  continental  glaciatton.  Sneh  soils, 
having  been  subject  to  solvent  denudation  only  since  their 
deposition  by  the  glacier,  should,  according  to  the  above  deduc- 
tions, under  favorable  conditions,  show  a  liigher  concentration 
of  the  mineral  plant  food  elements  than  do  residual  soils. 

In  the  state  of  Illinois  are  found  soils  from  several  glacial 
advances,  the  earliest  of  which  probably  antedates  the  youngest 
by  a  long  time  interval,  Hopkins  and  Pettit*  have  published 
partial  results  of  a  large  number  of  complete  analyses  of  soils 
from  this  state  and  have,  moreover,  correlated  their  soil  types 
with  the  various  glacial  advances,  and  with  the  topographic 
features  of  the  soil's  occurrence.  Tables  are  given  "  showing 
the  average  results  of  analyses  of  many  representative  samplea 
of  each  soil  type."  These  data  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  some  interesting  comparisons.  Soil  from  the  youngest 
glaciation,  the  Late  Wisconsin,  brown  stilt  loams  occurring  on 
undnlating  prairie  lands  show  percentages  of  P,0,  and  K,0  at 
various  depths  as  given  below.  Calcium  is  unfortunately  not 
given. 

Illinois  Soils — Late  Wibconsin  Glaclatioh. 
Sroion  Silt  Loami  on  Undulating  Prairie  Landt. 
Depth  ^F,0.  •{K.O 

0-7"  -162  2-71 

7-20"  -112  2.90 

20-40"  '100  3'21 

'HopkiuB.  C.  a.  and  Fettit,  J.  H.,  The  Fertility  in  Dllaoia  Soili,  Bnll. 
128,  nnivereitr  of  lllinoia,  Agri.  Expt.  Stalion,  1908,  pp.  196-200-201, 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  phosphoroB  perceDtage  in   thie 

flacial  Boil  is  of  very  oearlj  the  same  value  as  that  shown 
y  the  averaged  Marylaad  residuals  ;  while  the  potassinm 
ranges  abont  tne  figure  computed  for  the  average  rock  of  the 
lithosphere.  It  would  Beem  from  this  that  the  phosphoruB 
in  the  glacial  material  was  either  originalty  present  in  lesser 
amounts  {the  rockB  from  which  the  Illinois  glacial  soils  are 
derived  were  largely  shales  and  sandstones),  or  else  the  phos- 
phoruB  was  leached  much  more  rapidly  than  the  potassium.  A 
comparison  of  the  Maryland  residual  soil  averages  and  those  of 
the  youngest  Illinoian  glaciation,  on  the  basis  that  the  former 
represents  average  rock  material  chemically  decomposed,  while 
the  latter  typiiies  such  material  derived  mechanically,  fails  of 
exactness  in  that  some  of  the  Maryland  residuals  are  very  prob- 
ably derived  from  rock  crumbling  on  steep  slopes,  i.  e.,  mechan- 
ical weathering  and  erosion,  without  complete  decompoeition  ; 
and  in  tliat  the  glacial  soils  were  laid  down  unconsolidated, 
and  were,  therefore,  verv  permeable  from  the  first  to  water, 
and  susceptible  to  rapid  leaching.  For  these  reasons  a  com- 
parison of  the  youngest  glacial  soil  in  Illinois  with  that  from 
the  oldest  glaciation  will  express  much  more  exactly  the  effect 
of  continued  leaching  on  soils,  for  in  this  case  the  original 
material  can  be  considered  identical.  In  all  probability  the 
direction  of  the  glacial  advance  in  the  several  glaciations  cited 
was  uniformly  from  tlio  Labrador  center  of  dispersion.  It  may 
be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  glacially  transported  material  of 
the  several  elaciations  was  derived  from  essentially  tlie  same 
bed  rock.  It  has  been  found,  also,  that  in  the  peripheral 
deposits  of  the  continental  glaciations,  a  large  percentage  (97 
per  cent  in  one  case)  of  the  whole  are  of  local  origin,  that  is, 
composed  of  material  derived  from  bed  rock  underlying  and 
near -adjacent  to  the  area  surveyed.*  Probably  the  finer  par- 
ticles of  sand  and  rock  flour  have  a  more  distant  source,  and 
therefore  represent  a  greater  commingling  of  material  from 
widely  different  rock  types.  As  to  original  constituents  these 
soils  should,  accordingly,  be  essentially  similar  both  in  the  deri- 
vation of  their  coarse  and  fine  particles.  The  figures  given 
below,  bulk  analyses  of  soils  from  undulating  prairie  lands, 
consisting  of  "gray  silt  loam  on  tight  clay"  deposited  by  the 
earliest  glaciation,  the  Lower  Illinoian,  may,  therefore,  with 
confidence  as  to  the  essential  similarity  of  original  constituents, 
be  compared  with  the  figures  given  above  for  the  brown  silt 
loauis  of  the  Late  Wisconsin  glaciation. 

•  Aldea  W.  C,  The  Delavan  Lobe  of  tb«  Lake  Michigan  Glacier  of  the 
WisconBin  Stage  of  Olaoiation  and  Associated  PbenomsDa.     Prof.  Paper  84, 

XJ.  S.  Qeolq^cal  Survey,  1904,  pp.  86-07. 
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Illinois  Soils — Lower  Illikoian  Glaciation. 

Graj/  Silt  Loams  on  "Hght  Clay,  Undulating  Prairie  Lands, 

Depth  ^PiO.  iKtO 

0-7"  -096  1-49 

7-20"  -085  1-61 

20"-40"  -091  1-68 

An  appreciably  and  consistently  lower  percentage  of  these 
constituents  is  shown  by  these  averaged  analyses  to  exist  in  the 
older  than  in  the  younger  material,  and  at  all  depths.  This 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  the  mineral  plant  foods  present, 
and  in  the  physical  conditions,  i.  e.,  brown  and  gray  color,  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  changes  due  to  natural  processes,  operative 
since  the  glacial  age.  In  otlier  words,  as  a  result  of  the  devel- 
opment of  drainage,  leaching  and  weathering  in  general,  under 
a  natural  vegetation  cover,  the  soils  of  the  earlier  glaciation  are 
notably  poorer  in  phosphorus  and  potassium. 

Tlie  important  point  to  be  noted  here  is  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  soluble  plant-food  constituents  in  soils  seems  to  be 
a  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the  soil,  or  better,  of  the  stage  in 
an  erosion  cycle  in  which  the  soil  occurs.  Soil  of  the  youngest 
glaciation  has  higher  percentages  than  the  oldest,  while  the  per- 
centage average  for  the  Maryland  soils  lies  between  the  two, 
but  approaches  the  condition  indicated  for  the  oldest  glaciation. 
According  to  this,  glacial  soil,  young  and  old,  occurring  on  dis- 
sected uplands,  where  the  runoff  is  rapid,  and  leaching  cor- 
respondingly active,  should  show  a  much  closer  agreement  in 
plant-fooaconstitueiits  for  young  and  old  glaciations  than  is 
ahown  by  glacial  soils  from  areas  of  prairie  topography.  Such 
an  assumption  finds  confirmation  in  the  figures  given  by 
Hopkins  and  Pettit  (loc.  cit.)  for  the  yellow  silt  loam  type  of 
soil,  which  occurs  on  "  sloping  hillsides  and  on  the  broken  lands 
adjoining  water  courses  in  all  parts  of  the  state  " :  thus  on  the 
divide  areas  of  the  main  glacial  deposits  of  various  ages,  as  well 
as  in  the  unglaciated  section.  An  exception  is  the  youngest, 
or  Late  Wisconsin  glacial  deposit,  where  ayellow-^aysilt  loam 
occurs  on  "undulating  timber  uplands." 

In  this  table  the  percentage  values  for  the  phosphorns  are 
strikingly  consistent;  such  discrepancies  as  are  shown  in  the 
case  of  this  element,  and  the  larger  variations  for  potaasinm, 
are  within  the  limits  of  error  introduced  by  the  number  and 
character  of  samples  from  the  individual  areas.  Glacialists, 
moreover,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  verity  and  succession  of  all 
the  advances  here  differentiated. 
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Illinois  Soil*— Hilly  Uplands— Sur/acs  Soil,  0-7'— 

Tellow  iSilt  Loam. 

Soil  Area  or  Glaciation                  i  F,0.  f  E,0 

Unglaciated MOO  1'894 

Lower  Illinoian -109  1-918 

Middle       "        -094  2-016 

Upper         "          096  2099 

Pre-Iowan 095  2-239 

lowan -104  2-156 

Early  WiBconain 101  1-938 

YeUow-grai/  Sill  Loam —  Undulating  Upland. 
Late  WiKconsin -093  2'867 

Oa  the  other  hand,  positions  in  an  erosion  cycle,  held  by 
the  deposits  of  the  varions  glaciations,  serve  glacialists  as 
criteria  for  distinguishing  between  the  glaciations.  The  exist- 
ence of  sluggish  and  obetnieted  drainage,  a  topography  marked 
by  the  presence  of  many  email  lakes,  kettle  holes,  and  wide 
areas  of  swarap  lands,  are,  in  glacial  regions,  the  earmarks  of  a 
very  recent  advance.  In  localities  where  the  glaciation  is  so 
recent  the  drift  sheet  is  practically  continuous  over  the  area. 
The  drainage  has  not  yet  liad  time  to  establish  itself.  It  is  a 
region  of  youth  in  the  development  of  an  erosion  cycle.  Lev- 
erett*  compares  the  erosion  and  weathering  of  areas,  with  sim- 
ilar original  topography,  in  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinoian  glacial 
deposits  as  follows  :  "  In  the  Illinoian  glacial  drifts  of  western 
niinois  approximately  one-half  the  surface  has  been  reduced 
below  the  original  level  as  a  result  of  post -Illinoian  glaciation, 
drainage  development ;  while  in  the  Wisconsin  drift,  post- 
Wisconsin  drainage  has  scarcely  sufficed  to  reduce  one-tentn  its 
original  snrface.  In  the  Illinoian  drift  calcareous  constituents, 
penblee  as  well  as  fine  material,  are  nearly  completely, removed 
to  a  depth  of  four  to  six  feet  by  leaching,  while  weathering 
often  extends  to  two  or  three  times  these  depths.  In  the  Wis- 
consin drift  limestone  pebbles  are  present  at  the  top  of  the 
bowlder  clay,  and  leaching  of  line  calcareous  material  seldom 
extends  to  more  than  a  meter.  The  weathering  is  very  slight 
as  compared  to  the  Illinoian  drift."  These  facts  indicate  a  real 
difference  in  the  composition  of  the  materials;  one  that  should 
be  reflected  in  the  chemistry  of  their  soils. 

Indeed,  a  very  real  difference  exists  in  the  actual  produc- 
tivity of  the  soiis  of  the  early  and  late  glaciations,  whether  or 
not  it  depends  on  the  percentages  of  the  mineral  plant  foods 

"LeveTett,  F.,  Weathering  and  Erosion  as  Time  Measnrea,  this  Journal, 
iivli,  pp.  356-7,  1909. 

Idem.,  Compariioa  of  North  American  and  Enropean  Olaoial  Depoaita, 
ZeitBOhr.  f.  Qletcherknnde,  iv,  p.  »32,  1909-10. 
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present  in  them.  Hubbard*  ebows  this  rery  strikiDgly  by  cod- 
traatinf;  tbe  agriciiltnral  conditions  in  tbe  north-ftod-Bouth- 
adjacent  Coles  and  Cnmberland  counties  of  Iliinois ;  the  former 
of  which  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  Early  Wisconsin  glaciatton, 
while  the  latter  bas  a  Lower  Illinoian  glaciation  soil-cover  over 
the  greater  part  of  its  area.     In  Coles  County  tile  drainage  is 

{>ractised,  rich  swamp  lands  are  thus  reclaimed,— in  Cnmber- 
and  such  drainage  is  useless ;  primarily  because  tributaries  to 
main  natural  drainage  streams  are  developed  in  so  much  greater 
numbers  as  to  '  make  tbe  map  of  Cumberland  County  appear 
darker.'  Land  values  in  Coles  County  at  the  time  tbe  article  was 
written  ranged  between  |75  and  $135  per  acre,  with  the  aver- 
age above  $75  ;  while  in  Cumberland  County  the  prices  were 
from  S15  to  $40,  with  tbe  average  near  $30,  The  value  of 
crops  per  acre  of  improved  land  was  from  $10  to  $15  for  Coles 
County,  and  from  $t>  to  $10  for  Cumberland  County.  It  has 
been  stated  by  Cbamberlinf  and  others  that  £oil  particles  are 
at  once  wasted  and  mixed  by  wind  and  wash,  and  that  the 
mixing  is  so  complete,  even  in  humid  regions,  that  nearly  all 
soils  acquire  the  essential  plant  food  constituents.  If  such 
processes  were  effectively  operative  to  insure  the  presence  of 
fiutlicient  amounts  of  these  elements  for  the  largest  crop  pro- 
duction, then  tbe  adjacent  soils  of  the  early  and  late  glaciations 
in  Illinois  should  show  greater  similarities  in  crop  productivity 
and  chemical  composition.  According  to  the  data  here  pre- 
sented, one  may  as  reasonably  conclude  that  difEerent  positions 
in  an  erosion  cycle  make  for  differences  in  the  percentages  of 
soluble  salts  present  in  a  soil,  and  for  differences  in  fertility,  as 
applied  to  farm  crops. 

It  was  originally  planned  to  base  such  comparisons  and  cor- 
relations as  are  cited  above  from  bulk  analyses,  on  tbe  far 
f:eater  number  of  published  "acid  digestion  "  analyses  of  soils, 
specially  in  mind  was  a  comparison  of  tbe  averaged  HCI  sol- 
uble analyses  of  alluvial  soils,  i.  e.,  bottom  lands  subject  to 
overflow,  from  the  residual  regions ;  with  averaged  analyses 
of  similar  soils  from  the  glacial  regions  of  the  humid,  eastern 
portion  of  tbe  United  States.  By  choosing  alluvial  soils  the 
assumption  could  he  made  that  these  are  naturally  greatly 
commingled  samples,  representative  of  the  contributive  geolog- 
ical formations  of  the  various  drainage  basins;  and  also  that 
the  average  of  even  a  small  number  of  such  analyses  would  be 
typical  of  wide  areas.  Unfortunately  analyses  are  not  available 
for  such  a  comparison.     The  references  given  by  WbitneyJ  in 

*Habbtird.  Geo.  D.,  A  Case  of  Geograpbic  lufluenue Upon  Haman  Affaire, 
Bnll.  Am.  Qeog.  Soc.,  toI.  iiivi,  pp.  145-167.  1904. 

t  Chamberliu.  T.  C,  Soil  Prodnctivi^,  Science,  Feb.  10.  1611. 

t  Whitney,  Hilton,  A  Study  of  Crop  Yields  and  Soil  Coinpoaition  in  Bela- 
tion  to  Soil  Frodactivity,  Boll.  GT,  1000 :  Bureau  of  Soils,  XT.  S.  I>«pt.  ol 
Agri.,  pp.  65-90. 
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his  compilation  of  published  HCl  analyses  of  soils  of  the  United 
States  were  coneolted  in  the  sources  for  the  states  of  Alabama, 
Florida,  Kentacky,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
North  Carolina  for  residual,  alluvial  soils;  and  for  Indiana, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota^  North  Dakota,  New  York,  New 
Hampehire,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin  for  glacial, 
allnvial  eoils,  with  the  result  that  while  for  certain  sections, 
e.  g.,  Tennessee,  a  representative  number  of  such  analyses  were 
found  available,  in  other  states  there  are  none,  or  the  analyses 
are  of  samples  individually  unrepresentative,  their  exact  origin 
and  manner  of  sampling  being  obscure,  and  their  total  number 
inconsiderable.  The  only  HCl  analyses  data  at  all  permissible 
of  comparison  on  this  basis  are  some  fourteen  alluvial  soil  anal- 
yses from  Tennessee,  and  an  average  of  some  72  surface  soils, 
not  all  alluvial,  from  Minnesota.  As  the  samples  from  the 
latter  state  are  from  the  different  parts  of  its  area,  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  assumed  that  their  average  represents  a  commingling 
comparable  with  that  in  the  Tennessee  alluvial  soils.  Analyses 
showing  extreme  percentages  were  omitted  in  both  cases. 

HCl  AnalyBee  fP,0,  jlCaO  jCKtO 

*  Tennessee  Residual,  Alluvial -108  -376  '376 

f  Minuesota  Glacial,  General '20  1'29  -48 

The  reputed  worth  of  partial  HCl  digestion  analyses  is  in  the 
vaguely  probable  relation  their  figures  bear  to  the  amount  of 
'  available '  plant  food  in  the  soils  analyzed.  If  the  percentage 
of  acid  soluble,  mineral  plant  food  constituents  has  any  such 
relation  to  the  proportions  of  these  materials  available  to  crops, 
then  the  ratio  of  acid  soluble  substance  to  total  amonnt  present 
is  an  indexas  to  the  relative  fertility  of  the  lands,  provid«J  other 
fertility  factors  are  equal.  Data  are  available  in  the  bulletins 
cited  above  for  an  application  of  this  idea  to  the  Illinois  glacial 
soils  and  the  Maryland  residual  soils.  In  the  IlHnois  glacial 
soils  the  total  content  and  the  acid  soluble  figures  for  tue  ele- 
ment of  potassium  vary  so  widely  for  different  samples  from 
the  same  glaciation  tliat  the  ratio  of  tlieir  averages  would  have 
little  or  no  significance.  The  acid  soluble  percentage  of  the 
element  phosphorus,  however,  shows  a  much  greater  constancy 
for  different  samples  from  the  sameglaciation.  A  comparison 
of  averages  shows  the  following;  The  acid  soluble  portion  of 
the  phosphorus  content  of  the  pray  silt  loam  subsoil,  20-40' 
deep,  on  undulating  prairie  lands,  of  the  oldest  or  Lower  Illi- 
noian  glaciation  comprises  812  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 

*llooen,  CbarlsB  A.,  The  Soils  of  TeDDeBsee.  Ball.  78,  Agri.  Eipt.  Statiun 
of  the  UniverHitj  ot  Teno.,  1906,  pp.  74  and  83. 

tSnyder,  H,,  Soli  Inrestigatioos,  Ball.  05,  UniverBlt]'  of  MIddbboU  Agri. 
Ezpt.  Station,  1899,  p.  G9. 
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present,  AD  average  from  15  Bamplee.  An  average  of  nine 
BEOiples  of  brown  nilt  loam  subBoil  of  Bimitar  depth  and  location, 
but  from  the  youngest,  or  Late  Wisconsin  glaciation,  shows 
87'6  per  cent  of  the  phosphorus  content  to  be  acid  soluble. 
The  difference  in  solubility  of  the  phosphorus  in  these  subsoils 
is  therefore  6'i  per  cent.  In  the  surface  portions,  0-7",  of 
these  same  soils  a  more  marked  difference  is  apparent.  Of  the 
Lower  Illinoian  surface  soil  80  per  cent,  of  the  phoephorns  is 
acid  soluble,  in  the  Late  Wisconsin  89-7  per  cent,  a  difference 
of  almost  10  per  cent.     This  greater  difference  in  solubility  is 

Erobably  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Late  Wisconsin  soil 
as  its  liigher,  total  phosphorus  content  in  the  surface  layer; 
the  concentration  of  this  constituent  being  much  more  nearly 
of  the  same  magnitude  in  the  subsoils  of  the  two  giaciations. 
The  averaae  acid  solubility  of  the  total  phosphorus  in  the 
widely  different  soils  of  Maryland  is  56'5  per  cent  ;  and  only 
three  soil  series  (?)  of  the  sixteen  given  show  a  percentage  solu- 
bility of  over  80  per  cent.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
comparative  uniformity  shown  by  the  extreme  types  of  the 
glacial  soils. 

If  these  tentative  comparisons  and  conclusions  serve  to  point 
out  the  paucity  of  reliable  data  on  the  chemical  composition  of 
soils  in  the  United  States  and  the  need  of  further  systematic 
investigation  along  sucli  lines,  before  broad  generalizations  are 
made  regarding  the  effects  of  varying  amounts  of  mineral 
plant  foods  on  soil  fertility,  their  purpose  has  been,  in  the 
main,  achieved.  They  further  indicate  a  relationship  between 
chemical  composition  and  the  geologic-physiographic  conditions 
of  soil  origin  and  state.  On  this  basis  soil  classification  should 
follow  physiographic  principles,  and  soil  sampling  should  be 
done  in  the  field  by  investigators  trained  in  geology  and  physi- 
ography. The  names  of  soil  series  might  well  correlate  with 
recognized  physiographic  and  geologic  formations  in  the  United 
States.  A  large  scale  map  ot  the  United  States  and  Southern 
Canada  showing  the  areal  distribution  of  acidic  and  basic  igne- 
ous rocks,  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  irrespective  of 
position  in  the  geologic  time  scale,  would  give  a  basis  for  the 
correlation  of  soil  surveys  having  regard  for  such  a  classifi- 
cation. On  the  same  map,  or  on  different  ones,  should  he 
shown  the  areas  of  glaciation,  generalized  drainage  features 
(topography),  and  tlie  climatic  regions  of  the  United  States,  to 
serve  as  a  further  basis  for  such  classification.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  argue  here  that  soil  fertility  will  closely  correlate 
with  provinces  so  marked  out.  Soil  texture,  bacteriological 
considerations,  etc.,  may  be  the  fertility  determining  factors, 
without  rendering  invalid  the  rationality  of  such  a  classitication 
of  soils. 
Cornell  UniTeisit;,  Jade,  1611. 
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Art.  XXXIX. — The   Alunite-Beydantite    Oroup  i    by 

Waldemab  T.  Schallek. 

Introduction. 

The  analysis  of  the  new  mineral  hinsdalite,  described  in  an 
earlier  paper  (this  Journal,  October,  1911),  led  me  to  review 
carefully  tlie  various  minerals  forming  the  al  unite-bend  an  tite 
group.  This  review  has  brought  out  several  points  in  regard 
to  the  relationships  of  some  of  tliese  minerals,  about  which  it  is 
very  desirable  to  obtain  more  definite  and  accurate  information. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  offered  in  this  paper  must  remain 
nnsettled  until  such  new  work  can  be  performed.  Prior*  has 
brought  together  the  varions  minerals  belonging  to  this  group 
and  clearly  shown  their  similarity  in  composition  and  in  crystal 
form.  Before  this  comparison  is  again  repeated  here,  some 
short  discussion  bearing  on  members  or  possible  members  of 
this  group  will  be  given. 

2%e  probable  identity  of  hamlinite  with  goyaxite. 

Goyazite  was  described  by  Damonrt  in  1884  as  a  hydrous 
phoephate  of  alumina  and  lime,  the  rather  improbable  formula 
being  given  as  3Ca0.5A  l,0,.P,0,.9H,0.  Hussakj:  has  recently 
tested  the  original  specimen  of  Bamour  and  found  that  stron- 
tium was  present  in  greater  amount  than  lime,  so  that  goyazite 
18,  in  reality,  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  alumina  and  strontia. 
Hartley,  in  analyzmg  plumbogumniite,§  has  suggested  that  the 
accuracy  of  Damour's  separation  of  P,0,  from  A1,0,  was  open 
lo  serious  question,  due  to  the  method  used.  If  we  assume 
that  a  similar  inaccuracy  is  true  for  his  analysis  of  goyazite, 
then  an  interesting  conclusion  becomes  at  once  evident,  namely, 
that  the  mineral  described  and  analyzed  by  Pentield  and  named 
hamlinite  ia  identical  with  goyazite.  The  probable  identity  of 
goyazite  and  hamlinite  can  be  best  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
their  properties. 

The  hamlinite  from  Maine  contains  a  little  barium  and  fluor- 
ine, but  their  amount,  in  comparison  to  that  of  strontium  and 
water  (hydroxy!)  respectively,  is  small  and  moreover  the 
absence  of  bsirium  and  fluorine  in  goyazite  has  not  been 
established. 

'Frior,  G.  T.,  Note  on  a  coanection  between  the  moteonlaT  volume  and 
chemicBil  oompoaition  of  some  crystallographicallj  aimilar  mineniis.  Min. 
era).  Uag,.  vol.  ziil.  p.  217,  1903. 

tBnU.  BOO.  min.  fianc,  vol.  vii,  p.  214,  18S4. 

j  HnaBah,  E  ,  Tiber  die  Bogenaniiten  "  Phosphat-FaTos  *'  der  dinmantfahr- 
enden  Sande  BrMiliens.    Min.  petrog.  Mitt,,  vol.  xti,  p.  33-1,  1906. 

§  Hartley,  B.  O.  J.,  On  the  conatitntion  of  the  natural  araenates  and 
phcMphates.    Mineral.  Hag.,  vol,  xii,  pp.  333,  SSS,  1000. 
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QoytAU,  Hamliuito 

Tellowisb,  white  Colorless,  yellowish 

semi-transparent  transparent 

tmiaxial,  positive  nniaxial,  positive 

tetragonal  or  hexagonal  hexagonal  (rhomhohedral) 

cleavage,  hasal  cleavage,  hasal 

H  =  5  H  =  4-5 

G  =  3-26  Q  =  3-228,  3-15fl-3-263 
per  oeDt  AI  0,+  P.O.  =  65-83     per  cent  A1,0,+  P,0,  =  62-67 

fuses  with  aimcalty  fuses  about  4 

UtahiCe  atid  related  minerc^. 
On  the  basis  of  onr  present  knowledge,  utahite,  cjpnisite, 
raimondite,  pastreite,  carpbosiderite,  and  apatelite  form  a  groap 
of  minerals  which  are  very  closely  related.  They  are  all 
hydrous  sulphates  of  ferric  iron  with  very  similar  quantitative 
composition  and  all  occur  in  hexE^onal  or  rhomboh^ral  scales. 
The  only  one  of  these  minerals  which  has  been  found  in 
measurable  crystals  is  utahite,  for  which  two  values  for  the  c 
axis  have  been  given,  namely  1-1389  and  1'0576.  If  one 
remembers  that  the  quality  of  the  material  analyzed  was  of 
doubtful  purity  in  many  cases  and  that  perhaps  the  analytical 
methods  used  were  not  always  of  the  best  quality,  the  differ- 
ences in  the  analytical  figures  become  of  mmor  weight,  and 
one  seems  almost  justified  in  regarding  them  as  all  identical. 
They  may  be  placed  chemically  into  three  divisions,  the  for- 
mulas of  each  of  these  being  as  follows : 

L    Utahit«  3Fe,0,.3SO,.6H,0 

,,  (  Carpbosiderite  3Fe,O,.4SO,.10H,O 

"•  (  Apatelite  3(Fe,Al),O,.3S0..9H,0 

(  Raimondite  2Fe,0,.3SO  .7H,0 

III.  ]  Pastreite  like  raimondite 

( Cyprusite  4{Fe,AI),0,.6SO,.7H,0 

These  different  formulas  are  all  very  close  and,  taking  into 
consideration  that  as  far  as  the  published  descriptions  go,  the 
crystalline  form  is  the  same,  it  seems  reasonable  to  regard  them 
all  as  identical.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  above  formulas  are 
all  close  to 

3Fe,0,.4SO,.7H,0 

though  to  none  of  them  has  this  formula  been  ascribed.  This 
formula  corresponds  to  that  of  a  jarosite  in  which  the  K,0  is 
replaced  by  H,0. 

Jarosito  =  K,0.3Fe,0,.4SO,.6H,0 

New  formula  =  II,0.3Fe,0,  4SO,.6ll,0 
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The  formula  of  carphosiderite  and  apatelite*  may  be  expressed 
in  similftr  form,  the  only  difference  being  tbe  slightly  higher 
water: 

Carphosiderite  =  H,0.3Fe,0,.4SO,.6H,0  +  3H,0 

I  would  therefore  propose  that,  until  proven  to  be  otherwise 
by  carefnl  work,  carphosiderite,  apatelite,  raimondite,  pastre- 
ite,  cypmsite,  and  utahite  bo  regarded  as  the  same  mineral 
with  the  formula  H.,0.3Fe,0,.4SO,.6H,O,  to  which  the  name 
carphosiderite  be  applied  by  right  of  priority. 

The  compilation  of  analyeea  of  these  minerals,  given  in  the 
table  below,  shows  their  close  chemical  relationship  and  also 
their  general  agreement  with  the  formula  ' 

H,0.3Fe,0..4SO,.6H,0. 

Analyses  of  CarphoHderite. 


iOlcn- 
lUted 

Utahite 

CypruB- 
ite 

pMtreite 

RAlmoa- 

dite 

Carpho- 
Hiderite 

Apat«- 

lite 

1 

.». 

1 

3 

1 

2 

H,0...!    18  5 

936 

[1841] 

IHW 

16-04 

18-96 

1740  i  1880 

18-48 

... 

SO....     347 

28-45 

20-88 

8584 

8047 

80S6 

8606 

8188 

80-18 

28-7 

Fe,0,  -    51-8 

58-83 

5861 

49-68 

4650 

6980 

46-58 

49-88 

48-53 

40-0 

A1,0,  .     ... 

..- 

8-89 

... 

110 

X 

8-19' 

319' 

6-40',   2-68- 

3-T8' 

1 100-0 

96-81 

100« 

9997 

9941 

99-98 

100-00 

10000 

99*0 

99-9 

DenMty'           | 

1-7-1 -81 

8-19-388.    8-49 

278 

3-2 

&  As,0.. 

b  Arernni  and  Thadde«ff.    Zeitachr.  Kryst.,  vol.  xiid,  p.  244. 

o  InBoIable. 

d  SIOi,  2-40;  Ab,0,.  1  86;  PbO,  1  25;  (A1,0,.  MnO.  OaO),  0-80. 

e  As,0.,  8-05 ;  (A1,0„  CaO,  sand).  063. 

f  P,0,. 

MiareUaneouii  Nbtea. 
Though  the  members  of  the  group  are  uniaxial  rhombo- 
hedral,  optical  anomalies  indicating  biaxiality  have  been  noted 
for  several  of  the  species:  for  a  sulphate  (jarosite),  a  phos- 
phate (hamlinite)  and  a  compound  sulphate-sulphate  (hinsdal- 
ite).     jarosite  has  been  described  as  snowing  optical  anomaly 

*  Apatelite  ia  only  aa  alamlnoua  carphosiderite. 
An.  JocB.  9ci.-Foubth3kbus,  Vol..  XXXII,  No.  191. -Novimbxb,  1911. 
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by  Slavik,*  who  described  jarosite  from  Schlaggenwald  whicli, 
in  basal  section,  showed  a  diviBion  into  six  parts,  each  part 
being  biaxial,  with  the  trace  of  the  axial  plane  normal  to  the 
prism  edge.  The  negative,  biaxial  interference  figure  varied 
in  size  in  difierent  crystals,  up  to  32°,  Some  basal  plates  were 
pleochroic  and  decidedly  doubly  refracting. 

Hamlinitef  from  Switzerland,  at  first  tliouglit  to  be  a  new 
species  and  called  bowmanite,  shows^  optical  anomalies.  The 
larger  crystals  show  a  division  into  six  sections,  each  showiDg 
a  positive,  biaxial  figure,  2E  varying  from  0°  to  50".  Hinsdaf 
ite  likewise  shows  a  pseudohexagonal  character,g  the  crystals 
being  built  up  of  six  sectors,  each  normal  to  an  acute  bisectrix, 
2li  varying  from  0°  to  40°.  These  optical  anomalies  are  very 
suggestive  of  dimorphism  in  the  series. 

The  isomorphous  relation  of  sulphate  and  phosphate  is  still 
further  contirmed  by  the  presence  of  2*72  per  cent  P,0,  in  an 
analysis  of  carphosiderite  from  France  and  also  bv  the  pres- 
ence of  nearly  one  per  cent  P,Oj  in  a  sample  of  afuuite  from 
Utah,  tested  by  the  writer. 

The  formula  of  beudantite  and  corkite  have  been  taken  as 
suggested  by  Lacroix,!  namely  the  arsenate  called  beudantite 
and  the  phosphate  corkite.  The  composition  of  miriqnidite, 
munkforssite,  and  munkrudite  are  too  little  known  to  definitely 
include  them  in  this  group,  although  their  qualitative  compo- 
sition is  soch  as  to  suggest  their  belonging  here. 

Pharmacosiderite  has  been  sliownT  to  contain  considerable 
potash  and  Hartley's  formula  2FeAsO,.Fe[0(H,K)],.5H,0  can 
be  written  analogous  to  that  of  hamlinite,  as  2(H,K),0.3Fe,0,.- 
2As,O,.7H,O+4H,0,  in  which  the  4H,0  does  not  really  belong 
to  the  mineral.  Though  pharmacosiderite  is  considered  isomet- 
ric, the  form  is  very  close  to  the  rhomboliedral  crystals  of  this 
group  and  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  test  the  mineral 
optically  to  see  if  it  could  be  referred  to  a  uniaxial  mineral,  as 
it  commonly  shows  weak  double  refraction. 

The  composition  of  pinmbogummite  still  needs  careful  study 
and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  more  than  one  species  is  included 
under  tliat  name.  The  analyses  of  Hartley  have  established 
the  presence  in  quantity  of  CO,  in  some  varieties,  while  the 
analyses  of  Brazilian  plum bogum mite,  given  by  Hussak,  are 

*Slayi1i,  Franz,  Mineralogische  Notizeo,  Zeitsclir.  Kirst.,  vol.  xziU,  p. 
297,  1»01. 

f  The  name  hamlinite  is  ret^ned  aotil  its  ideatitj  with  or  dietiactiou  from 
goyaeite  ie  definitely  determined. 

\  Bowman.  H.  L.,  On  hamlinite  from  Binnenlhal,  Switzerland.  MineraL 
Mag.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  389,  1907. 

%  See  paper  on  Hinadalite,  this  Journal,  page  3S1,  Oct.,  1911. 

[LacToii,  A.,  Minemlogie  de  la  France,  vof  iv,  p.  692, 1910. 

T[  Hartley,  E.  G.  J.,  On  the  conatitntion  of  the  natoral  arsenalM  and 
phosphates.    Mineral.  Mag.,  vol.  xii,  page  133,  1809. 
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free  from  CO,,  althouj^li  these  latter  coQtain  more  water  than 
is  usual.  Perhaps  the  tine  grinding  of  the  samples  has  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  water  content  of  these  minerals,  as 
Hartley  has  enggested  for  pliarmacosiderite. 

The  mineral  Tiarttite  is  an  JBOinorphouB  mixture  of  about  two 
parts  of  hamliuite  and  one  part  of  a  strontium  aliinite.  More 
accurately  the  ratio  is  ]  -ST  to  1  instead  of  exactly  2  to  1.  Its 
formula  may  therefore  be  written  2[2Sr0.3Al,0,.2P,0,.7H,0] 
+  l[Sr0.3AI,0,.4S0..6H,0],  wliich  can  be  simplitied  to 
5SrO.9Al,O,.4P,O..4SO,.20H,O.  This  ie  very  close  to  the 
formula  dednced  by  Hussak,  whose  formula,  quadrupled,  gives : 
4SrO.SAl,O,.4P,O..4SO,.20H,O.  In  fact,  the  ratios  deduced 
by  Husaak  from  the  analysis  of  hartCite  are  in  better  agree- 
ment with  the  formula  here  proposed  than  his  own. 

Ratios  of  Harttite. 

Required  by  Bequired  by 

Hassak's  Sch  all  fir's 

Ratios  of  Anolyaia              formnU  formnla 

SrO 1664             4-67                  4-00  6-00 

AI.O, 3355             9-22                  8-00  9-00 

PO^ 1528             4-20                 400  4-00 

SO, 1475             4-05                  400  4-00 

H,0 1733            19-60               20-00  2000 

Ute  JUinerals  of  the  group. 

The  minerals  forming  the  aluuite-bendantite  group  may  be 
divided  into  three  smaller  groups, — the  sulphates,  the  phos- 
phates, and  the  snlphate-phosphates.  Taking  aUinite  as  the 
type  of  the  sulphates,  hamlinite  of  the  phosphates,  and  corkite 
as  tliat  of  the  sulphate-phosphates,  we  Lave : 

Alunite K,0.  3A],0,.       4S0 .  6H,0. 

Hamlinite 2SrO.         3A1,0,.         2P  O^        7ll,0. 

Corkite 2PbO.         3Fe,0,.         2S0,.P,0,.  6H,0. 

The  analogODS  composition  is  not  clearly  seen  in  the  three 
formulae  just  given,  but  it  is  possible,  by  rewriting  them  in 
a  slightly  different  form,  to  show  very  clearly  the  analogy 
between  them  : 

Alunite K.O.     3  Al,0..     6H,0.     2SO,.        2S0,. 

Hamlinite SrO.     3A1,0,.     6H,0.     2HFO,.    Sr(PO,),. 

Corkite PbO.    3Fe,0,.     6n,0.     2S0,.        Pb(PO,),. 

By  assuming  the  isomorphons  replacement  of  SO,  byHPO,, 
the  relationship  becomes  very  clear.  The  formulas  can,  how- 
ever, be  better  written  by  regarding  =  [SO,]  and  =  [HPO,]  as 
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the  isomorphons  ^onps  which  are  replaceable.    The  formalae 
for  these  minerals  theu  become  : 


Ahinitc rAI(OH),],     K,     [SO,],. 

Hamlinllo |;a1(0H)J,.    St.     [HPO,' 


1,1,  K,.  [SO,  ,.  [SOJ^ 
ll.  St.  [hPO,],.  tSr(l*b, 
1,7,.    Pb.    [SO,],.       tPl>(PC 


■Sr%.),]. 
Pl>(PO,n. 


Corkite [Pe(OH),']','.     Pb. 

The  general  formnla  is  written ; 

[R-(OH),],R".[M],.[M,]. 
where  W"  =  Al,  Fe'". 

R"  =  K„  ya„  H„  Pb,  Sr,  Ba. 

M   =  SO,,  HPO„  HA«0„  Pb^PO,,  Sr^PO,. 

The  entire  group  then  consists  of  the  following  minerals  : 
SM/pAa(«.— Type  formnla  [R"'(OH),],.R',  or  R".[SO,],.[SO,], 

Alnnile [Al(OH|,],      K,       [SO.],' 

Natroalunite [AI{OH),],       " 

Jarosite jFe(OH),l,. 

Natr^jarosite fFe(OH),f, 

PlumbojaroBite [Fe(OH),], 

Carphosiderite [Fe(OH),J, 


Na,. 
K,. 

Na,. 
Pb. 


PAo«pAa(e«.— Type  formula  [R"'(OH),],R".[R'PO,J,.[R"(PO,),]. 


Hamlinile. [AI(0H),1,. 

Plumboiarosite....  [Al(OH),],  Pb 

Goiceixite [AI{OH),J,  Ba. 

Floreacite [A1(0H),J,  Cej. 


HPO,],.    rSr(PO  ),1 

HPof.    lBa(PO,n: 
CejPO,],.|;Ce,(PO.),]. 


Sulphate  ■  P/ioiiphatea.—Tjiie  formula  [R"'(OH),],  R".  [SO,],. 
[R"(PO,).]. 

Beudantite [Fe(OH),l,        Pb.     [SO, 

Corkite [Fe{OH),|,. 

Svanbergite fAI(OH),],. 

Hinsdalite rAl(OH),],. 

Harttit. i[AI(.9,H)J.., 


Pb. 


|[A1(0H)1,.        Sr.      [SO.],.       [SOJ,. 
l2![Al(0fi),],.    Sr.     tlip6,],.   lSr(fo.),]) . 


Pb(A.O,l,]. 
:Pb(PO),]. 
•Sr(PO,l,). 
Fb(PO,),]. 


Cbemicnl  Laboratory. 
United  States  Qeological  Sorvej, 
Waahlngton,  D.  C. 
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Art.  XL. — The  lileotrolyais  of  Sodium  Chloride  with  the 
Mercury  Cathode ;  by  Chablks  A.  Peters. 

[Contribntiona  from  the  Kent  Chemical  Laborator;  of  Yale  Dniv.— eoisvi.] 

CojiTBSTS: 

F«ee. 

ApparatuB 8M 

Cell;  plated  anode;  ailver  anode;  electric  apparatos ;  air  bath; 
besting  crucible ;  electric  furnace  ;  mercury  itill ;  thennoneteTS. 

Chemicals 8« 

Sodinm  chloride  ;  hydrochloric  acid;  mercary. 

ProeedDTe j 388 

Plating  anode ;  elec^lyalB;  determination  of  ailver  in  mercnry. 

Depth  »f  meroaryln  cell 870 

Ex{ieTieDce  with  anode 870 

Drying  aod  hestiug ;  Table  I ;  increase  in  weight  upon  heating  ; 
decrease  of  neigbt  apon  heating  ;  Table  II ;  weighing  ailTer  chlo- 
ride ;  change  of  color  and  foeion  of  iilver  chloride  ;  cleaning  with 
potaeeiam  cysuilde ;  cleaning  with  ammonia ;  reduction  with 
hydrogen. 

Liquid  of  the  inner  cell 877 

Alkalinity;  Table  IT ;  silver  oxide;  tarbidity;  reactions. 

Transfer  of  silver  to  cathode 880 

With  silver  plated  anode ;  Table  V ;  usii^  a  silver  anode. 

Conditions  of  analysis 888 

Prooednre  ;  reenttB  ;  Table  TI. 
Stmuaary 886 

WoLooTT  GiBBS*  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  mercury 
as  a  cathode  in  analysis.  The  extension  and  development  of 
this  idea  has  been  carried  on  by  Vortmann,f  Speketer,J  and 
othersjg  notably  by  E.  F.  Smith||  and  his  co-workers. 

Tlie  present  paper  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  elec- 
trolysis of  sodium  chloride  using  a  silver  or  silver  plated  anode 
to  hold  the  chlorine  and  a  mercury  cathode  to  fix  the  sodium. 
In  general,  to  sum  up  the  work  briefly,  it  may  be  said,  that, 
within  the  writer's  experience,  silver  is  invariably  carried 
from  the  anode  to  cathode,  though  under  certain  conditions 
the  amount  is  analytically  negligible ;  that  the  fixation  of  con- 
ditions necessary  for  accurate  analysis  is  dependent  upon 
many  factors,  such  as  amount  of  salt  electrolyzed,  time  of 
electrolysis,  etc. ;  and  further,  that  the  ammeter  does  not 
show  by  any  sudden  drop  the  correct  end-point  of  the  process. 

*  Paper  read  before  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  1S89. 

t  Monatshefte  f.  Chemie,  xv,  280,  1894 ;  ivi,  674,  1895, 

iZeitschr.  I.  Electrochem.,  iv,  539. 

4  3ee  references  in  Oooch  and  Read,  this  Joarnal,  xiviti,  044,  1009. 

I  Electro-Analyaie,  1007. 
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Appabatdb. 

Cell. — The  cell  used  was  t!ie  one  described  bv  Hildobrand* 
congifiting  of  a  bottomless  beaker  6'3™  in  diameter  and  6'3" 
tall  set  into  a  crystallizing  dish  11'3™  in  diameter  and  5-7'™ 
high.  Midway  between  uio  cells,  above  the  mercury,  was  a 
coil  of  6  turns  of  nickel  wire  1""  in  diameter.  At  three 
places  on  the  nickel  wire  a  single  wire  ran  down  forming  legs, 
in  the  feet  of  which  rested  the  ends  of  a  Y.  This  Y,  made  of 
glass  rod  3"°  in  diameter,  formed  the  snpport  for  the  inner 
celt  and  also  held  the  nickel  wire  in  position  when  the  whole 
apparatus  was  inverted  in  emptying.  Three  rubber  stopper? 
placed  radially  held  the  inner  cell  in  position.  The  apparatus 
18  pictured  by  Ilildebrandf  and  also  in  Smith's  Electro- 
Analysis.  Less  than  2  kg,  of  mercury  sealed  the  two  compart- 
ments. The  contact  with  the  cathode  was  made  through  an 
S-shaped  tube  filled  with  mercury  which  hung  on  its  side  on 
the  edge  of  the  outer  cell.  The  S-shaped  tube  bad  a  platinum 
wire  sealed  in  one  end  dipping  under  tliecatliode  mercury. 

Plated  Anode. — The  anode  was  the  platinum  one  previously 
used  in  this  laboratory,!  consisting  of  two  circular  discs  of 
platinum  gauze,  300  mesnes  to  the  sq.  cm.,  attached  1™  apart 
to  the  end  of  a  heavy  platinum  wire.  The  weight  was  about 
16'5  grms.  When  plated  the  weight  was  increased  to  21  or 
22  grms.  A  loop  of  platinum  wire  was  easily  welded  on  the 
stem  (best  extending  above  the  top)  by  means  of  which  the 
anode  was  suspended  in  the  balance  or  in  the  heating  apparatus. 

Silver  Anode. — Described  later  when  used,  p.  382, 

Electrical  Apparatus. — The  rotating  apparatus  was  one 
with  which  this  laboratory  is  equipped,  and  operated  by  the  110 
volt  direct  current  circuit.  TTie  ammeter  was  of  American 
Instrument  Company's  make  graduated  to  -01  of  an  ampere. 
Storage  batteries  furnished  the  energy  for  electrolysis. 

Air  Bath. — Some  of  the  time  the  anode  was  dried  in  an 
air  bath.  This  consisted  of  two  sheet  iron  cylinders  each 
about  20  inches  high  set  one  inside  the  other,  the  inner  one 
about  4  inches  in  diameter  and  single  ;  the  outer  one  about  7 
inches,  double,  and  filled  with  asbestos.  The  lower  end  of 
the  inner  cylinder  was  fitted  with  two  iron  covers  packed  with 
asbestos  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  gases  from  the  Bnnsen 
burner.  A  tinned  copper  or  iron  cover  placed  over  the  inner 
cylinder,  through  which  passed  a  nickel  wire  holding  the 
anode,  and  a  nasbestos  cover  over  all,  greatly  increased  the 
heat.  A  thermometer  through  both  covers  gave  the  tempera- 
ture, which  could  be  regulated  approximately  anywhere  up  to 
600°. 

*  Jour,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  xili,  401. 

tL.  c. 

t  Goooh  and  Read,  this  Jouraal,  xxviii,  544, 19W. 
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The  use  of  this  apparatus,  however,  was  of  short  duration, 
as  in  one  experiment  after  the  silver  chloride  coated  anode  bad 
been  heated  11  hours,  in  intervals,  at  temperatures  ranging 
from  SOO'-oeS",  the  weight  changed  suddenly,  showing  a  com- 
plete reduction  of  the  silver  chloride  to  silver.  The  inner 
chamber  was  considered  permeahle  to  the  gases  of  the  flame 
and  the  bath  thereafter  discarded. 

Heating  Crucible. — A  simple  but  yet  very  satisfactory  device 
for  heating  the  anode  was  made  by  setting  a  porcelain  crucible, 
8™  wide  and  4'8  deep,  into  a  heavy  piece  of  asbestos  6°"°  thick 
and  about  30™  square  ;S0  that  only  3'"™  of  the  crucible  pro- 
jected above  the  asbestos  board.  A  loose  cover  of  mica,  with 
a  slit  to  the  middle — the  width  of  the  stem  of  the  anode — and 
a  second  piece  of  mica  to  cover  the  slit,  allowed  the  anode  to 
be  easily  introduced  and  adjusted  to  any  height.  The  anode 
hnng  from  a  nickel  hook.  When  hydrogen,  or  a  thermom- 
eter, was  introduced  into  the  crucible,  holes  were  cut  in  the 
mica  cover.  In  the  early  work  an  iron  cover  with  two  or  three 
holes  of  appropriate  size  was  used. 

The  temperature  of  the  crucible  was  determined  by  use  of  a 
nitrogen  thermometer.  When  this  was  placed  2'5™  from  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  and  the  gas  slightly  lowered  it-  registered 
390°  (corrected).  With  the  fuU  heat  of  the  Bunsen  burner  the 
temperature  was  530°  (corrected).  When  the  thermometer 
was  lowered  to  1-3™  of  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  the  temper- 
ature, at  full  heat  of  the  burner,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
thermometer  and  was  considered  to  be  something  over  600°. 
The  temperatures  were  constant  and  could  easily  be  duplicated 
by  use  of  the  same  burner.  It  was  much  hotter  near  tne  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  crucible,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  anode 
could  be  placed  so  that  silver  chloride  on  the  lower  gauze  disc 
■would  melt  while  that  on  the  upper  disc  would  not  melt.  This, 
however,  was  no  serions  objection  to  the  use  of  the  crucible. 

Electric  Furnace. — A  more  satisfactory  apparatus  for  heat- 
ing the  anode  was  made  somewhat  similar  to  that  described 
by  Goldbaum,*  as  follows :  Six  brass  rods  wound  with  asbestos 
cord  soaked  in  water  glass  were  set  with  screws  into  a  15™ 
square  top  and  bottom  of  transite  asbestos  wood  S™"  thick.  The 
diameter  of  the  circle  of  brass  rods  was  about  10™.  Water 
glass  wet  asbestos  cord  was  wonnd  around  the  insulated  brass 
rods  in  screw-like  fashion  about  40  times,  leaving  7  or  8"°" 
between  the  threads.  Two  strands  of  3"""  nicrome  ribbon 
were  next  wound  flat  into  tlie  space  between  the  dried  threads 
with  another  water  glass  wet  asbestos  cords  between  the 
nicrome  ribbons,  thus  completely  insulating  each  ribbon. 
"  Jonr.  Amer,  Chem.  Soc..  xxxiii,  37. 
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At  one  end  the  wires  were  joined  and  went  throngh  a 
porcelain  tube  to  a  binding  post  (c)  on  top.  At  the  other  end 
each  wire  went  separately  to  posts  (a)  and  {b)  on  top.  Tliis 
fnrnifihed  three  heats  with  the  110  voft  direct  current.  Con- 
nection « to  J  gave  a  temperatnre  of  285°,  a  to  c,  or  ft  to  0,  400°, 
and  a  and  b,  together,  to  c  580°.  The  insnlation  on  the  sidee 
was  bright  metal,  aluminnm  or  tin,  in  three  layers  each  packed 
loosely  with  powdered  magnesia  or  loose  asbestos  between  and 
the  whole  surrounded  by  wood.  The  top  and  bottom  was 
composed  of  three  layers  of  tlie  asbestos-soapstone  board  packed 
with  less  than  a  centimeter  of  magnesia  between  each.  A 
sliding  door  on  the  bottom  allowed  a  draft  when  desired.  The 
same  mica  cover  that  was  described  under  the  Heating  Cruci- 
ble closed  the  top. 

Mercury  Still, — The  apparatus  described  by  Hulett  and 
Minchin*  was  used. 

Thermometers. — Nitrogen  thermometers  were  used  to  deter- 
mine tempei-atures  over  350°.  In  determining  the  temperature 
of  the  electric  fnmace  two  thermometers — one  certified — gave 
the  same  results. 

CUBMICALS. 

Sodium  Chloride. — The  salt  was  the  pnre  article  of  German 
origin  further  purified  by  one  precipitation  with  hydrochloric 
gas.  It  was  fused  in  platinum  ana  bottled.  Two  liters  of 
solution,  made  np  at  once  after  the  fusion,  contained  11'6920 
grms.  of  salt. 

Hydrochloric  Acid. — The  pnre  acid  was  diluted  and  stand- 
ardized. Two  100°"'  portions  precipitated  at  considerable 
dilution  gave,  including  the  residue  after  evaporation  of  the 
filtrates  moEtly  in  platinum,  1'4768  and  1'4770  grms.  of  fused 
silver  chloride  respectively. 

Mercury. — The  ordinary  redistilled  mercury  of  commerce 
was  used.  After  use  in  some  prehminarj  experiments  and 
before  using  in  the  experiments  quoted  it  was  subjected  to 
triple  distillation.  No  residue  was  found  after  the  first  distil- 
lation. 

PROCBDUBE, 

Plating  Anoile. — The  platinum  gauze  anode  was  plated  from 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  to  which  ammonium 
oxalate  had  been  added.f    To  insure  an  even  deposit  of  silver 

•  Pbywcfil  Review,  iii,  3»5, 1905. 

fit  WM  foanil  conveuieiit  to  add  ciyBtallme  ammoninm  oxalate  aftor 
Bolation  of  the  silver  nitrate  by  ammonia  bad  been  effected.  The  oxalate 
(liesolved  oa  the  anode  was  rotated  during  the  plating. 
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the  position  of  the  platinum  cathode  was  changed  twice  duriiij^ 
the  plating.  First  the  prong  of  a  right  angle  bent  piece  was 
inserted  between  the  rotating  gauze  discs  nearly  to  the  central 
stem  of  the  anode  and  aboat  one-third  the  silver,  say  two  grams, 
deposited;  then  the  cathode  was  pointed  at  a  45°  angle  between 
the  flteni  and  the  apper  disc  and  a  little  more  silver  deposited. 
The  point  where  the  stem  passes  throngh  this  disc  seems  to  be 
the  most  diflicnit  place  to  cover.  Fmally  the  cathode  was 
removed  to  a  position  below  the  anode  and  the  electrolysis 
continued  until  the  electrolyte  was  silver  free.  The  weight 
of  the  anode  was  generally  increased  about  5  grms.  as  a  result 
of  the  plating.  Only  once  was  unplated  platinum,  presnraably 
the  same  as  noticed  by  Goldbaum,*  seen  by  the  writer,  and 
then  as  black  specks  appearing  on  the  center  stem  between  the 
disc,  and  these  were  easily  covered  by  plating  on  a  few  tenths 
of  a  gram  more  silver  with  the  cathode  between  the  discs. 

Electrolysis. — For  an  electrolysis  about  2  kg.  of  mercury 
was  placed  in  the  apparatus,  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride — 
generally  SO™'  of  tlie  "IN  solution — was  introduced  into  the 
inner  cell  and  about  70-90"°'  of  water  into  the  outer  cell  with 
1™'  of  saturated  salt  solution.  The  plated  anode  was  intro- 
duced, rotated  at  a  speed  of  200-300  r.pan,  and  the  current 
applied.  After  the  first  few  experiments  no  particular  attention 
waa  paid  to  the  speed  of  the  rotation  of  the  anode.  When 
the  electrolysis  waa  considered  sufficient  and  the  current 
discontinued  the  anode  was  witltdrawn,  washed,  and  dried  by 
appropriate  means.  The  contents  of  the  inner  cell  were 
pipetted  out — when  separate  titration  was  necessary — the 
remainder  of  the  solution  washed  into  a  separatorv  funnel  and 
separated  from  the  mercury  by  three  washings.  The  contents 
of  the  outer  celt  were  titrated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  nsing 
methyl  orange,  generally  at  a  dilution  of  250™'.  "When  other 
dilution  waa  used  correction  for  that  volume  was  made  at  the 
time.  The  inner  cell  was  titrated  by  approximately  -IN 
salpharic  acid.  The  end-point  in  all  titrations  was  obtained 
by  using  a  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  about  '06K,  to  dis- 
cbai^  the  pin)£  color  of  the  indicator. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  obtaining  the  results  given  in  Table  VI, 
where  it  was  unnecessary  to  separate  tlie  contents  of  the  inner 
and  the  outer  cells,  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  directly  to  the 
liquid  above  the  mercury  to  about  the  neutral  point  to  methyl 
onnge,  then  the  whole  was  shaken  in  a  separatorv  funnel  to 
decoinpose  the  last  of  the  amalgam  and  the  titration  finished 
in  an  Erlenmeyer  beaker  in  the  absence  of  more  than  a  few 
tenths  of  a  gram  of  the  mercury  at  a  volume  of  250'='"'.  This 
procedure  was  shorter  and  to  be  preferred  to  the  complete  sepa- 
*  Joar.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  ixxiii,  43. 
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ration  of  tlie  mercury  before  titration.  Of  coaree  in  such  cases 
the  rubber  Btoppers  were  first  taken  out,  one  at  a  time,  and  the 
inner  breaker  washed  as  it  was  removed  from  the  apparatus. 

Determination  of  Silver  in  Mercury.— Ixi  the  first  attempts 
to  estimate  the  residual  silver  in  the  misk  after  distillation  the 
mercury  was  driven  out  completely  by  cutting  off  the  neck  of  the 
distillation  flask  and  heating  it — after  most  of  the  mercury  bad 
been  driven  out^^)pening  down.  The  heavy  vapor  gradually 
settled  out  and  left  the  silver  adhering  to  tiie  flask.  Soltition 
and  precipitation  followed.  The  long  time  necessary  to  get  the 
mercury  completely  out  of  the  tlask  and  the  solnbiHty  of  the 
silver  chloride  in  acid  upon  precipitation  suggested  the  follow- 
ing procedure,  which  was  used  in  all  the  work  here  qnoted. 
The  mercury  was  distilled  until  only  a  small  globule  the  size 
of  a  pea  remained.  Then  after  the  apparatus  had  cooled  and 
the  distillate  had  been  emptied  from  tlie  receiver,  the  globule 
remaining  in  the  distilling  flask,  together  with  some  of  the 
mercury  that  had  collected  about  the  neck  of  the  flask,  was 
poured  into  a  small  tared  crucible  and  heated  gradually  in  the 
crucible  until  all  the  mercury  had  left  and  then  the  silver 
was  weighed.  In  case  the  globule  of  mercury  was  quite  rich 
in  silver  and  some  of  it  stayed  behind  on  the  flask,  gentle  jar- 
ring caused  more  mercury  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  tills  was 
used  to  wash  out  the  last  trace  of  amalgam.  A  preliminary 
experiment  showed  that  a  few  milligrams  of  silver  were  com- 
pletely freed  from  added  mercury  by  live  minutes  heating  over 
the  Bun  sen  burner. 

Dkpth  of  MEBcirBt  IN  Ckll. 
Smith,"  nildebrand,t  Goldbaum  and  Smithy  recommended 
the  use  of  the  mercury  S™"  above  the  bottom  of  the  inner  cell. 
Goldbaum  §  later  used  about  6""".  The  writer's  experience 
confirms  the  use  of  at  least  6°""  of  mercury  to  seal  the  two  com- 
partments. In  several  experiments  when  less  than  6""'  of  mer- 
cury were  used  liquid  passed  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  cell, 
the  speed  of  the  anode  being  250-300  revolutions  per  minute. 
Faster  rotation,  470  revolutions,  forced  water  to  the  outer  cell 
on  some  occasions  even  with  6"""  of  mercury  above  the  lower 
edge  of  the  inner  cell. 

Experience  with  Anode, 

Drying  and  Heating. — In  a  number  of  experiments  after 

the   electrolysis   of  generally   50™'  of  "IN   sodium    chloride 

solution   the  anode  was  dried  over  night  in  a  sulphuric  acid 

desiccator,  then  heated  to  a  constant  weight  in  a  steam  oven  at 

>  Electra-AiiBl;BiB  (190T),  304.  t  L.  c.  1470. 

t  L.  0.  451.  S  L.  c.  36. 
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106°;  This  was  followed  by  heating  in  the  air  bath  or  porce- 
laio  cracible  to  abont  300°,  and  finally  the  silver  chlonde  was 
fased  over  the  tip  of  a  low  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  The 
resnlts  are  given  in  Table  1. 

Table  I. 


Chlorine 
taken  as 

NaCl 

After 

diying  tn 

BiilphDric  acid 

desiccator 

After 

drying  in 

Bteam  oven 

at  105° 

in  Weight 
After 
heating 

air  bath 

of  Anode 

After 
heating 

iu 
cmcible 

After 

fadoD 

over  tip  of 

flame 

gmiB. 

gnns. 

grms. 

grniB. 

gnnB. 

grms. 

•1773 

■1809 

•1B03 

•1751 

■1745 

■1773 

■1868 

■1801 

■1770 

•1768 

It  is  noticed  that  the  constant  weights  obtained  after  heating 
in  the  steam  oven  are  less  tlian  those  obtained  after  the  anode 
had  stood  over  snlphuric  acid.  Apparently  some  water  was 
not  taken  out  by  the  sulphuric  acid  trying:. 

On  heating  iu  the  air  bath  or  porcelain  crucible  it  is  seen 
that  the  weights  decreased  30  to  90  nigrms.  more.  On  fusion 
over  the  free  flame  further  reductions  in  weight  of  a  few  tenths 
of  a  milligram  were  obtained. 

It  is  noticed,  in  general,  that  the  increase  in  weights  are 
nearer  the  theory  after  the  heating  at  the  higher  temperature 
of  the  air  bath  or  heating  cnicible  than  after  the  heating  at 
106°  in  the  steam  oven.  This  corresponds  to  the  exp<>rience  of 
Vortmann,*  the  later  work  of  Goldbaum  and  Smiibj-f"  Gold- 
baum,{  and  not  with  the  earlier  statements  of  Sn)ith.§ 

Increase  in  Weight  upon  Heating. — It  was  noticed  that 
when  the  anode  with  its  silver  chloride  deposit  was  kept  at  high 
temperature  for  long  periods  the  weight  gradually  mcreased. 
In  one  typical  experiment  the  anode  with  the  silver  chloride 
from  25™*  of 'IK  sodium  chloride  (equivalent  to'0877grmB. 
of  chlorine)  was  heated  in  the  air  batli  at  320°  for  about  five 
minutes  and  weighed.  The  heating  was  continued  for  11  hours 
in  the  air  bath  for  periods  from  one-half  to  four  hours  each, 
the  temperature  varying  from  400°  to  565°,  most  of  the  time 
being  aoout  520°.  The  anode  gradually  got  heavier,  and 
increased  in  all  '0085  grms.  over  the  first  weigliing. 

In  the  porcelain  crucible  tlie  same  effect  was  noticed  to  a  less 
For  example,  the  anode  covered  with  chloride  equiv- 
•L.  c. 

f  Joni,  Am.  Chsm.  Soc..  xxiii,  1466,  Nov.  1910. 
i  Jonr.  Am.  Chem,  Soc.,  ziiiii,  42,  Jan.  1911. 
gElectro-AnalyBia,  305,  1907. 
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alent  to  '0887  grme.  of  chlorine  waa  heated  for  IJ  hoars  at 
about  390°  and  nearly  14  hoars  at  about  530°,  gained  in  all  -0011 
gims.  The  Baine  anode,  after  being  relieved  of  most  of  its  eilrer 
chloride  by  solution  in  ammonia,  was  heated  a  total  of  25i 
hoars  at  aboat  390°  (8  separate  heatings)  and  gained  *0055 
gmis.  At  530°  one  heating  of  four  hoare  cansed  an  increase 
of  1  mgrm. 

In  the  electric  oven  three  heatings  of  an  hour  each  at  about 
435°  (varying  from  390-480°)  caused  an  increase  of  '0008  grms. 
on  an  anode  holding  the  chlorine  from  50™'  of  -1 N  sodium 
chloride  solution. 

The  increase  in  weight,  then,  of  a  silver-plated  phttinum 
eler.trode  is  apparent  upon  long  heating  at  temperatures  of 
from  400°  to  500°,  but  it  is  so  small  danng  short  periods,  saj 
15  minutes,  that  it  may  be  neglected. 

The  only  explanation  offered  is  the  statement  of  Graham's* 
that  silver  heated  to  redness  will  absorb  the  surrounding  gases. 
If  this  is  the  explanation  for  the  phenomena  observed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  absorptive  power  of  silver  is  considerable 
below  red  heat. 

Decrease  in  Weight  upon  Heating. — H.  Rosef  says  silver 
oxide  begins  to  decompose  at  250°.  One  might  expect,  there- 
fore, that  exposure  of  an  anode  to  a  temperature  of  300° 
would  quickly  decompose  all  the  oxide  on  it.  The  action  of 
an  anode,  then,  coated  with  silver  chloride  and  silver  oxide  at 
temperatures  of  300°  and  over  will  be  interesting. 

To  observe  such  action  a  solution  of  50™'  of  "IN  sodium 
chloride  (-1773  of  chlorine)  was  electrolyzed  and  the  anode  * 
heated  15  minutes  in  the  electric  oven  at  305°  and  weighed. 
It  showed  a  gain  of  '1793  grams.  The  heating  was  continued 
for  6  periods  of  about  an  hour  each  at  temperatures  of  300- 
600°  as  shown  in  Table  II. 


Table  II 

SacceMive 

loss  in 

weight 

welghl 

Time  of 

App.  av. 

Bangeof 

of  anode 

of  anode 

heating 

temp. 

tampenton 

gnuB. 

grma. 

min. 

C. 

C\ 

■1703 

16 

305 

280-320 

■\im 

•0004 

60 

" 

230-335 

■17H4 

•0005 

65 

" 

275-325 

■1782 

■00U2 

60 

" 

280-325 

■1770 

■0012 

100 

806-370 

■1767 

■0003 

65 

410 

400-466 

•1707 

■0000 

60 

450     . 

416-480 

•  Phil.  Mag.  (4),  nxil,  003. 

tAnn.PhyB.  [IJ.liii^ 

817  (Pogg.) 
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It  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  the  anode  decreases  until 
the  temperature  reacliee  400-500°.  If  we  asBume  that  this 
loBS  in  weight  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  silver  oxide  it  is 
evident  that  heating  to  300°  for  a  short  time  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon  to  break  np  all  the  silver  oxide.  Goldbaum 
ana  Smith*  naed  a  temperature  of  300°  and  Goldbaum+ 
later  exposed  his  anode  to  a  temperature  of  330-400°,  The 
necessity  for  heating  at  the  higher  temperature  will  seem 
more  reasonable  if  the  point  of  view  ie  tatcen  that  the  aoode 
after  electrolysis  does  not  consist  of  successive  distinct  layers 
of  platinum,  silver,  silver  chloride  and  silver  oxide,  but  rather, 
on  some  occasions,  of  the  chloride  and  oxide  intermixed,  these 
being  deposited  simultaneously.  One  would  expect  silver 
oxide  covered  with  silver  chloride,  particularly  fused  silver 
chloride,  to  decompose  with  more  difficulty  than  silver  oxide 
by  itself. 

Richards  and  Wellsit  state  that  the  hardened  silver  chloride 
must  be  fused  to  rid  it  of  the  last  traces  of  water  and  further 
that  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  silver  chloride  at  500°  is  ana- 
lytically inappreciable. §  These  statements  furnish  an  added 
argument  for  the  use  of  a  high  temperature,  over  487°,  in  pre- 
paring the  silver  coated  anode  for  weighing  and  tend  to  snow 
that  there  would  be  no  loss  by  volatilization  by  so  doing. 

In  two  instances  heating  in  the  crucible  at  the  highest  tem- 
perature— over  600° — caused  a  slow  but  decided  loss  in  weight 
of  the  silver  chloride  coated  anode.  This  was  evidently  due 
to  the  volatilization  of  the  silver  chloride,  as  the  glaze  of  the 
erncible  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  anode  was  attacked 
and  turned  yellow.  This  fact  would  set  550°  as  a  limit  to  the 
temperature  to  which  the  anode  safely  may  be  heated. 

Weighing  Silver  Chloride. — In  view  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
last  seven  paragraphs:  the  danger  of  increase  of  weight  upon 
long  heating ;  the  danger  of  insufficient  heating  at  about  300°, 
the  following  method  was  adopted  for  treatment  of  the  anode 
covered  with  silver  chloride  and  oxide  before  weighing.  The 
anode  was  introduced  into  the  heating  device  at  a  temperature 
below  the  fusion  point  of  silver  chloride,  400-450°,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  oven  increased  until  the  silver  chloride 
.fused.  When  the  silver  chloride  had  assumed  the  "yellow 
hot"  condition  or  had  acquired  the  still  hotter  "  brown  red" 
color  the  heating  was  considered  sufficient.  The  process 
required  from  5  to  15  minutes,  varying  with  the  manipulation 
of  the  oven. 

'Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  uxii,  1469. 

t  Jonr.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  mill,  43. 

1  Joar.  Am.  Chem.  Soo.,  xivii,  494. 

g  Jonr.  Ara.  Cbem.  Soo.,  xivil,  618. 
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Change  of  Color  and  Fvsion  of  Stiver  Chloride. — It  was 
noticed  that  as  the  anode  containing  silver  chloride  darkened 
by  light  was  exposed  to  the  higlier  temperatures  of  the  various 
ovens  used,  it  became  gradually  lighter  in  color  and  finally 
colorless.  The  change  was  most  rapid  as  the  melting  point, 
487°,*  was  approached. 

Silver  chloride  that  had  been  rendered  colorless  by  fusion 
and  weighed,  turned  dark  on  exposure  to  light  without  change 
in  weight  and  became  again  colorless  upon  refusion  with  no 
detectable  change  in  weight. 

Goldbaumf  and  other  writers  speak  of  distinguishing  by 
color  the  silver  chloride  darkened  hy  light  from  the  silver 
oxide  also  deposited  on  the  anode.  Tliis  is  not  always  the 
writer's  experience.  There  were  times  in  the  course  of  this 
work  when  he  could  distinguish  between  them.  At  other 
times  only  reference  to  the  treatment  the  anode  had  under- 
gone could  decide  whether  it  was  coated  with  oxide  or  chlo- 
ride or  both,  and  the  color  gave  no  correct  indication  of  what 
might  be  on  the  anode.  These  points  are  noted  in  progress  of 
the  work,  which,  however,  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  it. 

Cleaning  with  Potaasiuin  Cyanide. — Gooch  and  Read^ 
have  shown  that  the  gauze  electrode  plated  from  potassium 
cyanide  is  contaminated  by  the  cyanide.  Consequently  even 
for  the  solution  of  the  silver  chloride  from  the  anode  the  use 
of  this  reagent,  for  the  most  part,  was  avoided. 

The  two  exceptions  where  it  was  used  gave  the  following 
experience.  In  one  the  anode  covered  with  the  fused  chloride, 
from  the  electrolysis  of  salt  equivalent  to  'ITTS  grms.  of  chlo- 
rine, was  rotated  in  5  per  cent  potassium  cyanide  for  IJ  hours, 
then  rinsed  in  running  water  under  the  tap  and  rotated  again 
in  fresh  water  in  a  oeaker  for  2  hoars.  The  water  in  this 
second  beaker  gave  a  white  precipitate  when  silver  nitrate  was 
added,  showing  that  potassium  cyanide  had  diffused  into  it. 

In  tiie  second  experiment  the  anode,  also  covered  with  fused 
silver  chloride  from  salt  equivalent  to  "1773  grams  of  chlorine, 
was  allowed  to  stand  in  5  per  cent  cyanide  solution  all  night 
and  part  of  a  day,  then  washed  under  the  tap  and  placed  in  a 
fresh  beaker  of  water,  where  it  stood  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  all  night.  The  following  day  it  was  rinsed  again 
and  allowed  to  stand  four  hours  in  a  second  fresh  beaker  of 
water.  The  water  in  the  first  beaker  of  water  gave  a  precipi- 
tate with  silver  nitrate  solution  and  the  second  none,  not  even 
upon   evaporation    to   5™*   on  the  steam  bath.     These  experi- 

•Kohlraoscli,  P.  A.  (3),  irii,  643  (Dammer). 
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ments  Bhow  that  potaesiiim  cv&nide  used  for  Eolution  of  the 
silver  chloride  cannot  be  waslied  out  in  a  few  seconds  under 
the  tap  bnt  does  practically  all  diffase  out  upon  lonp  standing 
in  water/ 

Aiter  the  experiment  last  recorded  in  the  previous  para- 
graph was  performed,  the  silver  (5-7  grams)  on  the  anode  used 
was  diseolved  in  half  strength  nitric  acid.  Some  platinum, 
finely  divided,  appeared  in  the  beaker.  The  mixture  was 
evaporated  on  the  steam  hath  and  water  added.  A  white  pre- 
cipitate was  apparent.  The  addition  of  more  nitric  acid  caused 
the  disappearance  of  the  white  precipitate.  The  hquid  upon 
evaporation  was  now  noticed  toliave  the  reddish  yellow  color 
of  platinum  chloride  and  did  contain  platinum  in  solution. 
Tbe  writer  would  say  that  the  solution  of  the  platinum  black 
was  due  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  latter  could  only  have  come  from  some  silver  chloride 
left  anattacked  by  the  cyanide,  and,  consequently,  that  potas- 
sium cyanide  may  not  completely  dissolve  fused  silver  chloride 
from  the  gauze  anode.  This  experiment  verified  a  previous 
observation  to  the  same  effect. 

Cleaning  with  Ammonia. — It  was  attempted  many  times  to 
remove  the  fused  silver  chloride  from  the  anode  by  solution  in 
ammonia.  This  was  only  partially  successful,  as  a  few  selected 
experiments  will  show.  In  one  the  anode  covered  with  -72 
gruiB.  of  fused  silver  chloride  lost  -52  grms.  upon  ten  minutes 
rotation  in  strong  ammonia. 

In  a  second  experiment  the  anode  was  rotated  in  one-half 
strength  ammonia  four  hours.  Then,  after  heating  to  redness 
again,  rotated  for  15  minutes  in  fresh  ammonia  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated.  The  residue  showed  silver  chloride.  Tbe 
anode  after  heating  again  to  dull  redness  and  still  showing 
silver  chloride,  was  fused  and  rotated  17^  hours  in  ammo- 
nia of  half-strength  and  the  liquid  was  evaporated.  Silver 
chloride  was  found  in  the  residue.  The  anode,  upon  being 
weighed,  showed  a  loss  of  '01 10  grms.  in  weight.  Reduction 
in  hydrogen  reduced  the  weight  ■0020  grms.  more. 

It  was  evident  from  these  and  other  experiments  that  com- 
plete solution  of  the  fused  silver  chloride  in  ammonia  was 
tedious  if  not  impossible. 

Reduction  in  Hydrogen. — The  reduction  of  the  silver  chlo- 
ride on  the  anode  by  hydrogen  was  more  satisfactory  than  the 
cleaning  with  either  cyanide  or  ammonia.  The  process  as  it 
was  carried  out  was  briefly  as  follows :  The  anode  after  weigh- 
ing, covered  with  fused  chloride,  was  suspended  in  the  porcelain 
heating  crucible  previously  described,  the  cover  of  iron  or  mica 
snugly  but  lightly  adjusted,  hydrogen  dried  by  sulphuric  acid 
introduced  briskly,  Kose  fashion,  through  the  cover  and  the 
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Bansen  barDer  nnder  the  crucible  lighted.  The  temperatore 
in  the  crncible  was  500-600°. 

After  the  redaction  was  over,  the  flame  was  lowered  and 
withdrawn  and  the  anode  cooled  for  a  minnte  in  the  current  of 
hydrogen.  Occasionally  when  the  cover  was  loose  the  air  cot 
in  ana  caused  the  mixture  to  explode,  or  the  hydrogen  escaping 
burned  at  the  edges  of  the  crucible.  This  did  no  harm,  but  s 
cover  fastened  tightly  to  the  crucible  should  not  be  used. 

In  Part  1  of  Table  III,  whiflh  follows,  are  recorded  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  obtained  the  results  of  redncing  the 
anode  containing,  each  time,  the  chorine  from  50™*  of 'IK 
sodium  chloride  solntion  (equivalent  to  -1773  grms.  chlorine). 
The  same  plated  anode  was  used  throughont  the  series,  being 
reduced  each  time  after  fusion  and  weigniog,  and  then  used  in 
electrolysis  to  hold  more  chlorine. 


Table  III. 

Stun  of 
Chlorine        Sum  of       Chlorine    Mnonnte  of      Chlorine 
added  omonnta  lost  chlorine       onredoced     Time 

by  of  uhlorine  by  lost  by        remainiDg  of 

electrolyaia        added         redaction     redactioQ        on  anode     heating 
grms,  grms.  grma.  ^ms^  gnue.  mln. 

flirt  1. 


■1775 

■1.387 

•0388 

■1771 

•3546 

•2111 

•3498 

■0048 

■1770 

-5316 

-1791 

■5289 

•0027 

■1781 

■7097 

■1767 

■705C 

■0041 

■1775 

-8872 

■1266 

■8323 

■0550 

•1743 

1-0615 

■1234 

•9366 

■1069 

■1780 

1-2395 

■178? 

Parte. 

11338 

■1057 

■1770 

•1768 

■0002 

■1768 

-3538 

■1768 

■353S 

■oooa 

In  column  5  are  recorded  the  difEerences  between  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  of  chlorine  added  to  the  anode  by  electrolysis  and 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  lost  by  reduction  ;  in  other  words,  the 
amount  of  chlorine  still  remaining  on  the  anode. 

It  is  seen  that  live  or  ten  minutes  heating  in  hydrogen  is  not 
suflicient  to  reduce  all  the  silver  chloride  to  silver,  and  that  if 
the  anode  is  used  in  electrolysis  with  some  silver  chloride  still 
unreduced  on  it,  the  coTnplete  reduction  of  all  silver  chloride 
thereafter  is  hardly  possible. 

In  Part  2  are  recorded  two  experiments,  made  in  succession 
with  a  freshly  plated  anode.    It  is  seen  that  when  the  first 
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rednctioD  (exp.  y)  ie  made  enfiiciently  long  to  reduce  all  the 
silver  chloride,  there  seems  to  be  no  difficnlty  in  a  subsequent 
complete  reduction. 

The  most  satisfactory  method,  then,  for  the  removal  of  the 
silver  chloride  on  the  aaode  is  reduction  by  hydrogen  in  the 
porcelain  crucible  at  a  temperature  of  500-800°,  and  the  time 
required  is  about  20  minutes.  This  method  has  the  added 
advantage  of  allowing  the  same  silver-covered  anode  to  be  used 
over  and  over  again  without  repeating. 

Liquid  of  the  Innbb  Cell. 
Alkalinity. —  HUdebrand*  states  that  the  inner  cell  after 
electrolysis  contains  nothing  but  pure  water.  8mith,t  appar- 
ently quoting  Hildebrand,  makes  a  statement  to  the  same  effect. 
GoldbaumJ  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  decomposition  of  the 
sodium  amalgam  in  the  inner  cell,  giving  rise  to  sodium 
hydroxide.  In  the  writer's  experience  the  liquid  of  the  inner 
cell,  after  electrolysis  had  be^n,  was  alkahne  to  indicators 
whenever  tested.  In  one  experiment  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein 
was  added  to  the  inner  eel!  liquid.  Upon  passmg  the  current 
the  liquid  turned  pink  and  remained  alkaline  throughout  the 
electrolysis.  In  a  second  experiment  the  inner  cell  liquid,  col- 
ored pink  by  the  same  indicator  shortly  after  the  electrolysis 
had  begun,  stayed  pink  during  the  remainder  of  the  operation. 
In  a  number  of  experiments  the  alkalinity  of  the  inner  cell 
was  determined  by  titration  with  'OSOO^N*  sulphuric  acid  using 
methvl  orange.  The  amounts  of  acids  used  togetiier  with  the 
initial  and  iinal  current  cotiditions  are  given  m  Table  lY  as 
follows : 

Table  IV. 
Salphnrlo 

acid         Time  of  Amp.  Voltage 

-08996N    electrol  jsJB     initUI  A  flnal    initial  A  ftual 


■24--036 

4  cells 

■28--063 

4-3 

Changed 
during  eipt. 

1-4  -0-1 

7-2-8 

1-4   -0-1 

7 '2-8 

1-.3  -009 

7-2-8 

11 7-0-1 

7-4-8 

■11-  -03 

4  cells 

.?(- 

6-8 

-8  RaiB«d  to  1-0 
near  Che  start 
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Looking  at  the  table  and  omitting  expts.  3-6  and  obaerving 
the  remainder  in  which  the  current  was  interrupted  when  the 
ammeter  read  about  -03,  it  is  seen  that  the  alkalinity  of  the 
inner  cell  is  less  when  the  initial  current  is  greater.  Looking 
at  expts.  1,  2,  7,  8,  and  9,  in  which  a  lower  current,  •24r--77  amp., 
was  uBed,  it  ig  seen  that  the  alkalinity  increases  with  the  time 
of  electrolysis.  In  experiments  3-6,  where  initial  current  wae 
lai^er  and  the  time  short,  the  alkalinity  is  small. 

Now  with  these  experiments  comes  the  very  natural  conclu- 
sion that  an  electrolysis  conducted  for  a  longer  time  with  a 
low  current  produces  more  sodium  hydroxide  in  the  inner  cell 
than  one  run  the  shorter  time  with  a  stronger  current. 

Silver  Oxide. — The  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  the 
inner  cell  suggests  the  presence  of  dissolved  silver  oxide  in  the 
inner  cell  liquid.  Accordingly  a  few  drops  of  -IN  sodium 
chloride  solution  were  added  to  the  acidic  liquids  of  inner  cells 
described  in  expts.  7  and  8  of  Table  IV.  In  No.  8  an  opales- 
cence appeared  at  once  and  in  No.  7  a  slight  precipitate 
appeared  after  standing  a  few  days,  indicating  in  both  experi- 
menta  the  presence  of  soluble  silver  compound,  the  oxide,  in 
the  inner  cells.  The  amounts  of  silver  cliJoride  precipitated 
from  these  iimer  cell  liquids  by  sodium  chloride  was  not 
determined  but  was  judged  to  be  only  one  or  two  tenths  of 
a  milligram. 

When  tlie  electrolyses  recorded  in  expts.  3-6  of  Table  IV 
■were  made,  in  which  the  current  was  stopped  at  O'l  ampere, 
no  soluble  silver  oxide  was  found  in  the  inner  cell  by  the 
addition  of  'IN  sodium  chloride  solution  to  the  liquid  acidic 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

Silver,  then,  may  be  lost  by  solution,  as  silver  oxide,  when  the 
electrolysis,  under  the  conditions  given  in  expte.  7  and  8, 
proceeds  from  30  to  45  minutes;  but  is  not  dissolved — expts, 
3-6 — if  the  current  is  strong  enough  to  complete  the  opera- 
tion in  14-19  minutes. 

Turbidity. — The  opalescence  of  the  inner  cell  liquid  during 
electrolysis  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  workers. 
Ooldbaum  and  Smith*  suggested  that  the  distance  of  the  anode 
from  the  mercury  was  a  factor  in  its  production;  and  that 
electrolyses  made  with  the  anode  1™  above  the  mercury  were 
free  from  turbidity.  Later,  Goldbaumf  stated  that  platinum 
exposed  to  the  electrolyte  during  electrolysis  is  responsible  for 
the  opalescent  phenomenon. 

The  writer  is  nnable  to  draw  any  conclusion^  from  his  work 
regarding  the  matter.  The  opafescence  was  encountered  in 
some  instances  and  in  others,  apparently  identical,  it  was 

•L.  o.  fL,  c.  43. 
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absent  CertaiD  it  is  that  in  tlie  electrolysis  with  an  anode  of 
pare  silver  alone — no  platinum  abont  the  apparatus — in  the 
experiments  recorded  in  Part  2  of  Table  V  the  turbidity  was 
present;  showing  that  platinum  exposed  to  the  electrolyte  is 
not,  as  supposed  by  tioldbaum,  the  controlling  factor. 

In  general  when  an  electrolysis  of  50""'  of  -IN  salt  solntion 
was  conducted  with  a  low  initial  ampera^,  '24-77,  opalescence 
made  its  appearance  when  the  current  fell  to  -02-06  amp. ;  the 
time,  38-140  minutes,  varying  inversely  with  the  strength  of 
the  current  nsed. 

The  liquid  of  the  inner  cells  in  some  of  these  experiments 
on  settling  spontaneously  some  weeks  gave  precipitates  which 
weighed  -S-S  mgrms. 

In  some  cases  where  the  electrolyses  were  conducted  for 
long  periods  the  opalescence  came  and  disappeared.  It  is 
assumed  here  that  the  silver  chloride,  the  substance  giving  rise 
to  the  opalescence,  reacted  with  the  sodium  hydroxide  and  that 
the  products  were  electrolyzed  ;  the  chlorine  going  to  the 
anode  and  the  silver  into  the  mercury. 

Even  in  the  experiments  recorded  in  Part  4  of  Table  V,  the 
conditions  being  the  most  ideal  for  quantitative  work  that  the 
writer  was  able  to  obtain,  the  liquid  of  the  inner  cell  showed 
a  trace  of  opalescence  when  viewed  alone  in  a  small  beaker. 

Jieactions. — Some  remarks,  mostly  theoretical,  may  not  be 
out  of-  place  at  this  point.  If  we  assume  the  simultaneous 
deposition  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  on  the  anode,  the  chlorine 
being  deposited  most  freely  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  and 
the  oxygen  at  the  end,  it  would  seem  natural  that  the  process 
should  go  smoothly  until  the  silver  anode  surface  is  covered 
with  these  products.  One  of  the  natural  results  of  crowding 
on  more  oxygen  and  chlorine  would  be  to  cause  the  formation 
of  compounds  of  silver,  oxygen  and  chlorine.  Allowing  the 
formation  of  soluble  silver  oxygen  compounds,  say  the  nypo- 
chtorite,  either  or  both  of  the  following  reactions  might  lake 
place,  according  to  the  amounts  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  chloride 
present  in  the  inner  cell : 

AgOCl  +  NaOH  =  AgOH  +  NaOCl,  or 
AgOCl  +  NaCI     =  AgCI+NaOCI. 

The  writer  has  found  soluble  silver  oxide  in  the  inner 
cell ;  Goldbaum,*  under  some  conditions,  also  found  a  de- 
posit of  silver  oxide.  The  opalescent  substance  occurring 
dnring  electrolysis  one  would  expect  to  be  silver  chloride. 
Gooch  and  Readf  found  hypochlorite  in  the  inner  cell  using 
•  Loe.  cit.  12.  t  Loc.  cit. 
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no  mercury  cathode.  Goldbaoin  and  Smith*  verify  this 
observation.  The  writer  was  unable  to  find  hypochtontea  at 
any  time  when  the  mercury  cathode  was  used.  What  the 
function  of  the  mercury  is  in  decomposing  or  preventing  the 
formation  of  the  hypochlorites  has  not  been  explained,  althonKh 
it  is  well  known  that  metallic  mercury  and  sodium  hypochlonle 
react  to  form  mercury  oxide  and  sodium  cliloride,  both  of 
which  products  one  would  expect  to  be  decomposed  in  the 
electrolytic  ceil. 

Tbanspkb  of  SiLVKB  TO  Mebcdbt  Cathode. 

Using  ike  Silver  Plated  Anode. — Gooch  and  Readf  in  one 
experiment  had  a  loss  anaccounted  for  of  "0012  f^rms.  which 
pointed  towards  the  transfer  of  silver  from  the  anode  to  the 
mercury.  Goldbaum,:^  however,  after  performing  50  elec- 
trolyses found,  by  the  use  of  the  nephelometer,  only  "0003  grma. 
of  silver  in  the  residue  from  the  cathode  mercury  after  distil- 
lation. In  the  present  work  the  writer  found  silver  in  the 
cathode  merciiry  whenever  an  electrolysis  with  silver  on  the 
anode  was  made,  though,  under  some  conditions,  the  amount 
was  small  enough  to  be  quantitatively  negligible. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  transfer  of  silver  to  the  cathode 
takes  place  to  a  greater  degree  toward  the  end  of  the  elec- 
trolysis the  effort  was  made  to  reproduce  repeatedly  in  one 
experiment  such  conditions  as  exist  at  the  end  of  an  electrolysis, 
expecting  by  this  means  to  get  the  maximnm  transfer  of 
silver.  Accordingly  two  experiments  were  made  in  which 
about  48""'  of  "iK  sodium  cliloride,  added  in  approximately 
2"°'  portions,  were  electrolyzed.  Twice  during  tne  operation, 
ouce  after  the  ninth  addition  of  salt  solution  and  once  after 
the  fifteenth,  the  anode  was  removed,  heated  to  free  it  from 
silver  oxide,  and  the  contents  of  the  inner  cell  sipbooed  out. 
In  greater  detail ;  The  apparatus  was  set  up  as  usual,  50™'  of 
water  added  to  the  inner  cell  (the  lower  disc  of  the  anode 
being  now  about  4-5"""  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury)  and 
the  approximately  2'='"  portion  of  the  salt  solution  added.  The 
current,  '06- '09  amp.,  decreased  generally  in  8-10  minutes  to 
■03  amp.  when  a  fresh  portion  of  salt  solution  was  added. 

After  about  48™'  of  the  salt  solution  had  been  electrolyzed 
in  24  portions,  consuming  5  hours,  the  mercury  was  separated 
and  distilled.  The  residue  from  the  two  distillations  contained, 
on  the  aver^,  8  mgrms,  of  silver.  These  details  are  found 
in  Part  I  of  Table  V  and  show  plainly  the  transfer  of  silver 
under  these  conditions. 
•Lo«.  cit.  fLc-p.  540-  tL.0. 
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Table  V. 


No.  of  tim 


Amotmt 


Total  NaCl 
sol.  -IN,     No.  of 
added         addl- 


anode  waa  of  ailver 

heated  dnr-  Total  time  Initial  and  flaal  reooTeied 

iUB  prooeM  of  electro-  durrent  condi-  by  distil- 

to  free  from  Ijsia                    tiona  lation 

oxide  min.  amp.         volte  grms. 


Parti.     (Sfliwrpfcited  anode.} 

47-98 
48-12 

S4 
24 

3             306     )  -oe  1    ...      „ 

3                 232       J-09r 

J  -0075 
(  -0083 

Parts.    (Silwrano*!.) 

n± 

12 

4                1077 
Parts.     {SUver  plaUd an<»U.) 

•0162 

50-00 
5000 

Eiperime: 

1 

1 

QtB8-«i 

0                      38          -6-03 
0                    31        1-0-03 

Part  4.     (SilvrrplaUd  anode.) 
n  Table  IV. 

7-4-8 

-0006 
-0005 

50-02 
50-00 
50-00 
6000 

1 
1 
1 

1 

0                      14        1-4-01 
0                      18        1  ■4-0-1 
0                    19       1-3-0-09 
0                    18       1-17-0-1 

Part  S.     (Silver  ptalrd  anode.) 

7-2-8  ■ 
7-2-8 
7-2-8 
7'4-8_ 

■0005 

50 
50 
50 
50 

1 
1 
1 
1 

0                    14       1-2-02 
0                    16       1-2-0-2 
0                    13       1-5-0-19 
0                    11        1-2-0-19 

■n 

-0001 

Next,  two  experiDieiits  with  the  platinum  anode,  silver 
covered,  were  made  separately,  the  current  being  interrupted, 
ae  before,  when  it  fell  to  '03  ampere.  From  the  data  in  Part 
3  of  Table  V  it  is  seen  that  a  qnautity  of  silver,  half  of  a 
milligram,  analytically  appreciable,  was  recovered  from  the 
mercury  in  each  experiment.  Previous  to  these  experiments 
the  anode  was  freshly  plated  and  after  each  the  anode  was 
treated  with  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature  to  reduce  tlie 
silver  chloride.  Other  data  from  these  same  experiments  was 
given  previously  in  Part  2  of  Table  III, 

A^in  fonr  electrolyses  were  made,  reducing  tbe  silver 
chloride  on  the  anode  more  or  less  completely  between  each 
electrolysis  and  stopping  the  current  at  -01  ampere.  [Examin- 
ation of  the  liquid  of  the  inner  cell  (expts.  3-6  Table  IV) 
showed  the  decomposition  of  the  sodium  chloride  complete 
nnder  these  conditions.]  The  amount  of  silver  transferred  to 
the  mercury  in  the  four  experiments,  recovered  by  distillation, 
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was  '0005  frrniB.,  an  amount  analytically  negligible.  These 
experimentE  are  written  in  Part  4  of  Table  V. 

In  another  gronp  of  eight  experiments  made,  ae  always,  with 
freshly  distilled  mercury — those  recorded  in  Table  VJ — done 
under  practically  the  same  conditions  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  part  of  the  mercury  yielded  '0009  jrnne. 
of  silver.  Part  of  tfie  globule  of  mercury  containing  all  the 
silver  was  spilled  just  before  the  final  heating  but  not  more 
than  one-quarter  was  lost.  Allowing  for  this  loss  and  calling 
the  actual  amount  of  silver  ■0011  grms.,  the  amount  of  silver 
transferred  to  the  cathode  is  proportionately  the  same  as  in  the 
four  experiments  of  the  previous  paragraph — 'OOOl  for  each 
electrojysie — and  also  small  enough  to  be  neglected. 

Further,  as  shown  in  Part  5  of  Table  V,  four  electrolyses 
were  made  similarly,  except  that  the  current  was  interrupted 
when  the  ammeter  read  0'2,  The  mercury  upon  distillation 
yielded  '0001  grms.,  an  amount  of  silver  easily  visible  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  and  which  was  precipitated  as  the  chloride 
wirh  sodium  chloride  after  solution,  evaporation  to  dryness  and 
re-solution.  The  decomposition  of  the  sodium  chloride  in  the 
inner  cell  was  not  complete  under  these  conditions,  as  amonnts 
varying  from  8  to  30  mgrms.  were  found  by  titration  of  the 
inner  cell  liquid. 

These  facts  show  the  transfer  of  silver  from  the  plated  anode 
to  the  mercury  to  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  electrolysis,  ander 
the  conditions  described  in  this  pap^r,  and  that  the  amount  of 
silver  so  transferred  is  considerably  increased  if  the  electroly- 
sis is  continued  beyond  the  point  where  the  sodium  chloride  is 
all  decomposed ;  but  if  the  electrolysis  is  iaterrupted  as  soon  as 
the  salt  is  all  decomposed  very  little  silver  is  transferred  to  the 

Using  a  Silver  Anode. — Next  the  silver  plated  platinum 
anode  was  substituted  by  one  of  pure  silver  with  tlie  same 
general  result,  although  the  size  and  shape  of  the  silver  anode 
were  decidedly  different  from  the  plated  platinum  one  previ- 
ously used. 

This  silver  anode  was  made  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  gauze* 
10x6™  around  a  20"""  test  tube  shortenea  in  length  to  5'6™, 
A  couple  of  sharp  glass  points  on  the  outside  of  the  test  tube 
held  the  gauze  in  position  and  a  silver  wire  wrapped  around 
the  top  of  the  tube  secured  the  gauze  firmly  as  well  as  furnished 
connection  with  the  metal  rod  above,  onto  which  the  rubber 
stopper  and,  in  turn,  the  test  tube,  fitted.  The  amount  of 
gauze  dipping  into  the  electrolyte  during  the  experiment  was 
about  ISXlO™,  making  the  surface  of  anode  metal  exposed 
much  less  than  in  the  two  previous  experiments  with  the  silver 
*A  German  article  copper  free. 
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plated  anode,  and  coaseqnently  the  conditions  of  electrolyses 
not  comparable. 

After  two  additions  of  approximately  2*™'  portions  of  salt 
solntion  the  current  would  not  decrease  to  as  httle  at  '03  amp. 
even  when  the  electrolysis  of  the  third  2""  was  continued  from 
2  to  *i  hours.  Upon  the  failure  of  the  current  to  fall  to  '03 
ampere  the  inner  cell  liquid  was  siphoned  out,  the  anode  heated 
to  free  it  from  oxide  and  the  electrolysis  continued  with  a  fresh 
2™'  portion  of  the  salt  solution. 

Ab  seen  from  the  data  of  the  experiment  in  Part  2  of  Table 
V  the  electrolysis  ran,  in  all,  nearly  18  hours  and  'OISS  grms. 
of  silver  were  recovered  from  the  mercury  by  distillation. 
Comparing  this  experiment  with  those  recorded  in  Part  I  it 
would  seem  to  make  little  difference  as  to  whether  the  anode 
was  pnre  silver  or  silver  plated  if  the  transfer  to  silver  to  the 
cathode  is  alone  considered. 

No  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  best  analytical 
conditions  for  the  use  of  this  pure  silver  anode,  those  havinf^ 
been  satisfactorily  worked  with  the  more  efficiently  sized  and 
shaped  silver  plated  platinum  electrode. 

Conditions  fok  Analysis. 

The  matter  in  the  foregoing  pages  may  now  be  used  to 
determine  the  best  conditions  for  the  electrolysis  of  50"""  of 
■IN  sodium  chloride  solution  using  the  apparatus  at  hand  and 
4  storage  cells.  What  the  proper  conditions  would  be  with  a 
sodium  chloride  solution  of  different  strength  with  an  appara- 
tus of  slightly  different  dimensions  or  under  different  current 
conditions,  the  author  feels,  would  have  to  be  determined  by 
preliminary  experimentation. 

The  ammeter  cannot  be  relied  upon,  without  previous  experi- 
mentation, to  determine  the  end  of  the  electrolysis,  as  the  cur- 
rent, during  the  operation,  falls  gradually  from  the  start  to  an 
indefinite  end.  There  is  no  rapid  decrease  in  the  ammeter 
reading  at  any  point  to  indicate  the  complete  decomposition 
of  the  sodium  chloride,  the  accumulation  of  the  alkali  iu  the 
inner  cell  being  sufficient  to  carry  considerable  current  mean- 
while. 

Procedure. — The  procedure,  then,  for  the  quantitative  elee- 
trolysis  of  -2923  grms.  of  sodium  chloride  in  50""'  of  water 
would  be  as  follows:  Introduce  about  2  kg.  of  mercury  into 
the  apparatus  or  sufficient  mercury  to  rise  6-8°""  above  the 
bottom  of  the  inner  cell.  Cover  the  nickel  wire  with  water 
(70-80™")  and  add  to  it  1™'  of  saturated  salt  sulution.  Intro- 
duce the  50""  of  salt  solution  (-2923  grams  NaCl)  into  the 
inner  cell  and  electroljze  with  the  bottom  of  the  anode  6-10""" 
above   the  surface  of  the  merciirv.     The  current  should   be 
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1'2-1'5  amp.  at  tiie  start,  and  stop  at  O'l  ampere.  Take  oat 
the  anode,  nold  it  over  tbe  inner  cell  and  wash  with  the  jet  of 
the  wash  bottle.  Introduce  into  the  beating  apparatus — the 
electric  furnace  or  the  heating  crucible — heat  at  400—150",  and 
raise  the  temperature  during  5-10  minutes  until  the  silver 
chloride  is  fnsed,  avoiding  temperatures  over  550°.  Cool  and 
weigh.  Titrate  the  liquid  over  the  mercury  to  near  theeud- 
point,  using  methj!  orange  with  'IN  hydrochloric  acid,  then 
transfer  to  a  separatory  funnel  and  shake  well  to  decompoee 
tbe  remaining  sodium  amalgam.  Draw  off  the  mercury  and 
finish  the  titration,  nsing  sodinm  hydroxide  to  determine  the 
end-point.  In  case  violent  shaking  introduces  suspended  mer- 
cury into  the  liqnid,  making  the  end-point  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, the  mercury  may  he  allowed  to  settle  ont,  or  the  mixture 
may  be  filtered,  or  more  methyl  orange  may  be  added. 

Iiesult8. — Following  these  directions,  a  few  experiments 
were  made  using  50°°'  of  'IN  sodium  chloride  solution  (■2923 
grms.  NaCl)  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  process  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  investigator.  One  hour  was  the  time 
required  to  make  a  single  determination.  The  results  given,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  obtained,  follow  in  Table  VI. 

Table  VI. 
Time 


Time 
of 
electro 
No.      found        found        iTSJa       an<xle 


heat-       Temp,  of 
Chlorine    Sodfam    electro-      ing  heating        Error. 


\  455 
i  410 

\  460 
(  5&U 


gnna.  grma. 

-■0018  +-0002 

—  ■0002  -t--0009 

—•0003  +O00S 

+  •0008  +'001« 

■1775       ■1157         20         19          -j  *^^        +'0002  +^0007 

■1743       ■1132         20         72          ]  ^g^       —-0030  -•0018 

■1780       -1161          1&           7          -j  *"n        +'0007  +^0011 


1765 

•1162 

1771 

■1169 

1770 

•1158 

1781 

■1I6C 

1  440 


-■0006       -|-^0005 


Aver.   -1768       ■1155  19  — -0005       +-O005 

The  fifth  column  shows  tbe  temperature  of  the  electric  oven  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  beating. 
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Under  the  most  favorable  cooditionB,  determined  empiri- 
cally for  one  definite  amount  of  sodium  chloride,  reeulta  bIiow 
fair  analytical  accuracy.  The  chlorine  tends  to  be  low,  aver- 
aging — 'OOOSgrms.  between  the  extremeB  of  +'0008  grme. 
and  — ■OOSOgrros, ;  and  the  eodinm  high,  averaging  +*0005 
grms.  between  the  extremes  of  +'0016  grms.  ana  —"0018 
gnns.  The  direction  of  the  errors  is  just  what  would  be 
expected  from  the  preceding  work  of  this  papter. 

Sduhaby 

This  work  shows  then,  that  in  the  electrolysis  of  sodium 
chloride,  under  the  conditions  described,  with  the  anode  of 
silver,  or  silver  plated,  and  the  mercury  cathode,  silver  is 
always  transferred  from  the  anode  to  the  cathode  mercury ; 
although,  under  conditions  determined  by  experiment  to  be 
most  favorable  for  a  given  amount  of  chloride,  the  amount  of 
silver  transferred  may,  for  analytical  purposes,  be  neglected. 

The  favorable  conditions  used  in  this  work  for  the  electroly- 
sb  of  50™'  of  'IN  sodium  chloride  solution,  containing  -2923 
grams  of  salt,  with  the  apparatus  described,  wore  obtamed  by 
using  a  current  1-2-1-5  amps,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  to  0*1 
amp.     This  required  18-20  minutes. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  anode  covered  with  silver  chlo- 
ride be  first  heated  below  the  fusing  point  of  the  chloride  to 
decompose  all  of  the  silver  oxide  and  that  then  the  heat  be 
increased  so  as  to  fuse  the  chloride,  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a 
temperature  400-500°  being  sufiicient. 

Sodium  hydroxide  is  always  present  in  the  inner  cell  after 
the  beginning  of  the  electrolysis. 

The  best  method  of  treating  the  anode  covered  with  fused 
silver  chloride  to  prepare  it  to  be  ased  in  a  subsequent  electroly- 
sis is  by  heating  about  20  minutes  at  about  500°  or  a  little  over 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
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Aet.  XLI. — 17te  Reactions  in  a  System  of  Nickel  or  Pl-att- 
num,  Mercury,  and  Sodium  Chloride'  by  Charles  A. 
Peteeb. 

[Contribotiona  from  the  Kent  Chemical  LaboratoTj  of  Yale  TTnir. — ccizvii.] 

Ddrinq  the  progress  of  work  upon  tlie  electrolysis  of  sodiain 
chloride  with  the  mercury  cathode,*  it  was  noticed  that  when 
the  outer  cell  containing  sodium  hydroxide,  eodiam  chloride  in 
sohition  over  mercury,  and  nickel  wire  in  contact  with  both 
liquids  was  allowed  to  stand  several  days  a  scum  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  mercury.  Upon  sliakinf;  the  liquids  in  the 
separatory  funnel  and  drawing  off  the  mercury  the  remaining 
liquid  appeared  turbid.  Under  the  microscope  transparent 
colorless  crystals  were  easily  seen  mixed  with  air  bubbles. 

To  study  the  conditions  under  which  these  crystals  might  be 
formed  and  to  determine  their  identity,  such  systems  as  com- 
pose the  outer  cell  of  the  electrolytic  apparatus  were  made  and 
allowed  to  stand.  These  consisted  of  Erlenmeyer  beakers  con- 
taining 300  grms.  of  mercury,  sodium  chloride  solations  of 
different  strengths  and  an  inverted  V-shaped  piece  of  nickel 
wire. 

In  ft  day  a  scum  was  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
whicli  accumulated  as  the  systems  stood,  seemingly  more  dense 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wire,  and,  after  several  weeks 
showed,  increasing  in  distinctness  as  the  time  increased,  the 
familiar  "  apple^reen  "  color.  The  nickel  was  corroded.  The 
amount  of  the  green  precipitate  increased  faster  when  a  greater 
surface  of  nickel  was  exposed  in  the  salt  solution. 

This  precipitate,  crystalline  under  the  microscope,  when  col- 
lected on  the  filter  and  well  washed  with  water,  gave  tests  for 
nickel  but  none  for  mercury,  chlorine,  or  sodium.  It  turned 
black  upon  ignition.  By  these  characteristics  the  crystalline 
substance  was  identified  as  nickelons  liydroxide. 

Tupputif  has  formed  crystalline  nickel  hydroxide  from 
nickel  carbonate  dissolved  in  ammonia.  Crystals  made  by  the 
hasty  evaporation  of  such  a  solution  appeared  similar  to  those 
obtained  from  the  mercury-nickel-salt  systems. 

The  solution  over  the  mercury  showed  a  tendency  to  develop 
alkalinity  very  slowly.  In  one  case  a  beaker  with  the  mer- 
cury, water,  nickel  wire,  and  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper — 
without  sodium  chloride — stood  24  hours.  The  litmus  paper 
was  still  reddish  and  showed  no  trace  of  blue  or  purple,  but 
upon  adding  a  cubic  centimeter  of  saturated  salt  solution  the 
litmus  was  decidedly  bluisli  when  observed  two  hours  later. 
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Two  days  later  another  piece  of  red  litmus  was  added,  and  tliie, 
in  three  minutes,  was  blue  on  the  edges.  After  standing 
several  months  a  piece  o£  red  litmus  turned  blue  instantly  upon 
introductiou  into  the  liquid  over  the  mercury.  It  is  evident 
that  the  amount  of  sodium  hydroxide  produced  in  a  few  days 
is  extremely  small  and  inappreciable  in  analysis. 

In  other  experiments  platinum  wires  were  substituted  for 
□ickel.  A  scum  formed  slowly  as  before  and  under  the  micro- 
scope was  fonnd  to  be  composed  of  coarse  white  crystals  with 
unmerouB  small  globules  of  mercury  between  them.  The  crys- 
tals contained  m'ercui-y  and  chlorine,  and  were  very  insoluble 
in  water.     Small  amounts  crystallized  from  boiling  water  bad 


the  characteristic  *' silky"  appearance  of  calomel.  The  crys- 
tals consequently  were  identified  as  mercurous  chloride.  The 
platinum  showed  no  erosion. 

The  liquid  over  the  mercury  showed  Che  same  tendency,  in 
about  the  same  degree  as  when  the  nickel  was  present,  to 
develop  alkalinity.  A  few  cnbic  centimeters  from  one  of  the 
platinum-mercury-saltsystema  which  had  been  standing  several 
days  developed  only  the  faintest  pink  coloration  with  phenol- 
phtlialein. 


From  the  work  described  in  this  paper  it  is  seen  that  when 
a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  allowed  to  stand  over  mercury 
with  a  nickel  wire  connecting  both  liquids,  crystalline  nickelous 
hydroxide  is  formed  very  slowly,  sodium  hydroxide  being  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time.  When  platinum  is  substituted  for 
nickel,  mercnrous  chloride  is  formed,  sodium  hydroxide  being 
likewise  produced. 
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Abt.  XLII. — Remarks  on  the  Paper  by  L.  A.  Bauer:  "  On 
Gravity  Di  terminations  at  iVo"/*  by  O.  Ueokeb. 

In  tlie  above  ineotioned  paper,  L.  A.  Bauer  is  cliieflj  occnpied 
in  criticisinj^  my  gravity  determiDations  at  sea.  Tbe  stress  of 
work  connected  with  entering  upon  my  new  office  as  director 
of  the  Xaiserliche  Hauptstation  fiir  Erdbebenforschung  at 
Strassbum  in  E.  has  prevented  me  from  sooner  taking  notice 
of  L.  A.  Bauer's  criticism,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  present  discussion,  can  only  be  considered  as  carelessly 
nmde  and  mistaken  in  every  way. 

The  opening  pages  of  the  paper  I  need  not  discuss,  as  they 
contain  things  which  are  generally  known,  I  will  only  men- 
tion that,  as  regards  the  experiments  made  on  the  "Carnegie" 
with  the  boiling  thermometer,  an  inferior  way  of  reading  the 
thermometer  is  used,  the  thermometers  being  read  with  a  hand- 
lens,  and  not  with  a  telescope,  as  done  by  me.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  using  a  hand-lens  parallactic  errors  can  easily 
arise  in  the  reading.  Moreover,  I  wish  to  remark  that  the 
barometer  was  read  by  eye.  In  a  heavy  sea  the  pumping  of 
the  barometer  was  not  less  than  5"™.  Bauer  says  then :  "sev- 
eral settings  were  made,  and  both  the  low  and  high  readings 
were  recorded".  How  this  is  possible,  I  cannot  understand. 
On  the  ocean,  the  period  of  the  pumping  of  the  barometers  is 
about  6-7  seconds ;  hence,  within  3  seconds  the  barometer 
mnst  he  set  and  the  vernier  read ;  for  the  positions  which 
follow  each  other  must  be  recorded.  For  me  it  was  quite  im- 
possible, even  when  the  pumping  was  very  small,  to  do  this 
with  sufficient  accuracy. 

I  now  come  to  Bauer's  formula  (5).  He  writes :  "  Hecker's 
linal  observation  equation  is  of  the  following  form  : 


He  gives  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  different 
terms  and  of  A',  he  says  :  "  i,  ^  constant  which  enters  into  the 
equation  only  for  deep-sea  observations,  say  for  depths  begin- 
umg  with  about  2000  metera." 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Bauer  musthave  gone  through  my  work 
in  a  very  snperficial  way,  or  he  would  not  have  stated  that  my 
observations  were  adjusted  according  to  that  formula.  In  the 
iirst  place,  during  the  two  cruises  on  the  Atlantic,  the  terms  cr 
and  (in  were  not  used.  Secondly,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  i,  has 
quite  a  different  meaning  from  that  on  the  Atlantic:  it  is  the 
*ThiB  Journal,  vol.  xixi,  pp.  1-18,  Janaiur/,  1911. 
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difference  between  gravity  observed  on  board,  and  gravity 
determined  from  pendulum  observations  at  land  stations, 
wliere  the  vease)  passed,  reduced  to  the  geographic  position  of 
the  ship.  In  my  second  work,  page  109,  those  places  are 
especially  mentioned.  Thirdly,  during  the  two  crnises  on  the 
Pacific,  the  term  k,  does  not  enter  at  sM  into  the  equations,  any 
more  than  does  the  term  e{t — ta);  here  the  changes  propor- 
tional to  the  time  are  determined  by  the  observations  made  in 
the  ports.  Bauer  seems  not  to  have  noticed  that.  As  to  the 
three  last-named  cruises,  a  term  /"A  is  introduced,  which  takes 
into  acconnt  the  difference  of  the  period  of  the  upward  and 
downward  movements  of  the  vesseh  That  also  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  liim. 

Moreover,  Baner  claims  that,  according  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  observations  on  one  cmise,  I  must  admit  that  the  local 
anomalies  have  the  character  of  accidental  errors,  and  conse- 
qnently  that  the  mean  anomaly  of  gravity  on  a  cruise  must 
tneoretically  be  equal  to  zero.  Evidently  this  is  with  him  the 
chief  basis  for  estimating  the  valne  of  my  observations.  But 
it  is  incomprehensible  how  he  can  make  such  a  statement, 
which  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  method  of  my  adjustment. 
As  one  reason  for  its  inaccuracy,  it  may  be  stated  that  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  difference  of  gravity  on  the  deep  sea  and 
on  Uie  shallow  sea,  relatively  to  land  stations,  when  observations 
of  both  kinds  enter  into  the  equations. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  his  statement  is  errone- 
ous. Every  one  who  reads  Bauer's  remark  must  infer  that  all 
the  observations  enter  into  the  equation.  But,  as  is  stated 
quite  clearly  on  page  19+  of  my  second  work,  all  the  observa- 
tions made  on  the  deep  sea  have  not  been  taken  into  account 
for  the  adjustment,  bat  only  those  made  at  places  where  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  was  of  uniform  depth,  as  shown  by  the 
hydrographic  charts,  that  is,  where  there  were  no  marked  ele- 
vations and  depressions,  in  consequence  of  which  no  important 
anomalies  of  gravity  were  to  be  expected. 

Of  the  6'2  observations  on  the  cruise  from  Bremerhafen  to 
Melbourne,  for  instance,  16  deep-sea  observations  only  enter 
into  the  equations ;  of  the  44  oteervations  on  the  cruise  from 
Sydney  to  San  Francisco,  20  only ;  and  for  the  cruise  from  San 
Francisco  to  Yokohama,  21  out  of  44  have  been  taken  into 
account  for  the  adjustment. 

The  influence  of  the  movement  of  the  ship  has  been  derived 
from  these  observations,  and  the  influence  thus  determined 
was  taken  into  account  for  all  the  other  observations.  Bauer's 
assertion,  therefore,  is  entirely  wrong. 

He  seems  surprised  that  I  have  not  reduced  together  the 
observations  maae  on  shore  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  I^isbon,  and 
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believes  that  the  reduction  of  the  observationa  made  at  th^e 
two  places  ia  on  the  whole  without  value.  He  ought,  how- 
ever, to  have  noticed  the  comparison  of  the  corrections  h^  for 
the  four  series  of  observations,  proving  that  a  combination  of 
the  observations  made  on  shore  with  those  made  on  board  was 
impossible,  because  the  photographic  barometers  were  greatly 
altered,  having  been  dismounted  for  the  transport  from  ship 
to  land,  and  vice  versa.  I  have,  moreover,  expressly  drawn 
attention  to  this  fact.  Hence  tlie  observations  made  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  in  Lisbon  could  not  be  reduced  together.  Regard- 
ing the  two  visual  barometers,  the  mean  value  of  the  readinga 
was  taken  ;  (in  consequence  of  their  greater  want  of  precision), — 
this  also  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration,  for,  on  my  second 
eraise,  I  could  not  make  any  observations  with  them.  In  this 
place,  he  also  says,  that  the  terms  with  h,  c,  d,  of  his  formula 
(5)  as  well  as  t,  were  omitted  in  the  adjustment  of  the  observa- 
tions made  on  land,  and  that  they  were  only  taken  into  account 
for  the  adjustment  of  those  made  at  sea.  I  repeat,  that  this  is 
not  BO ;  on  these  two  cruises  c  and  d  do  not  enter  into  the  equa- 
tions of  the  observations  made  at  sea. 

As  to  the  differences  resulting  for  the  observations  made  on 
board  ship,  when  the  ship  was  anchored  in  the  harbor,  engines 
at  rest,  and  when  the  ship  was  in  motion,  her  body  being  put 
into  regular  vibrations  through  the  working  of  the  engine,  I 
regard  it  as  proved  that  these  differences  are  a  consequence  of 
tlie  above-mentioned  difierent  conditions  under  which  the 
whole  apparatus  works,  and  which  are  typical  for  each  ship, 
depending  upon  her  construction,  (Comp.  p.  159  of  "Best  d. 
Schwerkraft  auf  dem  Sehwarzen  Meere.  ) 

Further  on  Bauer  states  that  the  observations  made  on  the 
vessels  at  rest  agree  badly.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  other- 
wise, for,  as  is  well-known,  highly  damped  barometers,  when 
perfectly  at  rest,  do  not  have  very  accurate  readings. 

I  considered  it  quite  a  matter  of  courae,  that  all  the  influ- 
ences coming  into  consideration  on  one  cruise  were  to  be 
derived  independently  from  the  observations  made  on  the  par- 
ticular cruise;  as  already  stated,  I  had  continually  to  change 
ship,  and,  therefore,  the  instrnments  had  to  be  dismounted  and 
packed  for  transport.  Sometimes  they  remained  packed  for  a 
long  time  before  being  put  together  again  f(>r  use.  Consider- 
ing these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  correc- 
tions of  the  barometers  would  remain  constant. 

Further  on  Bauer  asserts  (in  italics):  "The  corrections  for 
Heeker's  thermometers  were  never  redetermined  after  they 
had  once  been  furnished  by  the  German  Physikalische  Reichs- 
anstalt."     This  places  the  matter  in  a  wrong  light. 

The  corrections  for  the  calibration  of  the  boiling  thermome- 
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tera  were  determined  by  the  Physikalisch-Technisefie  Reichs- 
auBtalt  for  three  thermometere  only;  for  tlie  other  three 
tiiermo meters  I  determined  the  corrections  myself.  With  the 
help  of  these  cori'ections,  the  corrections  depending  on  the 
height  of  the  thermometer  were  determined,  combining  there- 
with the  total  corrections  given  by  the  Institute  foi"  several 
points.  After  I  had  returned  from  niy  cruise  on  the  Indian 
and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  Mr.  Meiesner  undertook  an  entirely 
new  and  most  careful  determination  of  the  errors  of  calibra- 
tion : — small  depressions  of  the  zero  point  are  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  they  give  only  a  constant  difference.  (See  page  83 
of  the  before  mentioned  publication.)  He  obtained  practically 
tlie  same  results  as  obtained  from  the  previous  investigations. 
That  also  shows  the  great  precision  of  the  two  determinations. 
All  this  is  given  in  my  work. 

Bauer  says  then  (also  in  italics):  "The  corrections  for  the 
various  barometers  on  a  standard  barometer  for  various  barome- 
tric heights  were  never  determined.*' 

This  shows  clearly  that  he  did  not  at  all  understand  the 
method  of  procedure  adopted  by  me,  and  which  was  the  only 
right  one.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  following  remark ; 
"  Another  very  important  point  introducing  a  source  of  error 
not  considered  by  Hecker  is  with  regard  to  the  possible  errors 
in  the  vapor-tension  tables  used  to  convert  boilmg-point  tem- 
peratures into  corresponding  atmospheric  pressure."  He  did 
not  notice  that  I  have  referred  tlie  corrections  for  the  capacity 
of  the  barometers,  by  a  special  series  of  observations,  t«  the 
boiling  thermometers.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  above  men- 
tioned errors  disappear,  and  the  vapor-tension  table  of  Wiebe 
plays  only  the  rSle  of  an  interpolation-formula.  All  this  seems 
to  show  clearly,  that  he  has  not  a  clear  idea  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  determination  of  absolute  barometric  heights. 

We  now  come  to  where  Bauer  speaks  of  the  results  of  my 
observations.  As  a  rule  in  estimating  the  precision  of  obser- 
vations, one  compares  them,  if  possible,  with  observations 
made  with  instruments  affording  greater  precision.  That  is 
quite  self-evident. 

As  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  he  treats  especially,  the  result 
is,  that  the  agreement,  between  the  determinations  of  gravity 
made  on  board  and  those  by  the  pendulum,  can  be  considered 
to  be  satisfactory  within  the  mean  errors.  That  is  the  case  for 
Auckland,  as  it  was  twice  the  case  for  Honolulu.  Two  obser- 
vations made  near  San  Francisco  as  well  as  the  observations 
near  Yokohama  show  also  in  the  mean  the  satisfactory  agree- 
ment with  the  value  of  gravity  deduced  from  the  pendulum 
stations.  Besides,  for  six  places  on  the  Pacific,  at  which 
determinations   of  gravity   were   made   on   each  of  the  two 
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cruises,  there  is  also  an  agreement  comparable  to  the  tueao 
error  of  the  obeervations. 

But  what  does  Banei*  now  do  ?  He  adds  to  my  determina- 
tions the  topographic  and  isostatic  corrections  calculated  hj 
Harford,  and  in  comparing  the  anomalies  with  thoee  observed 
in  America  or  elsewhere,  he  finds,  that  to  him  they  are  too 
large  I  need  not  waste  words  on  such  an  nnscientific  method 
of  procedure.  A  valuation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  anomalies  of 
gravity,  as  one  must  expect  them  on  gigantic  Graben,  such  for 
mstHQce  as  the  Tongadeep,  where  I  observed  a  depth  of  over 
S500  meters,  is  something  which  even  geodesists  have  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  arrive  at.  The  topographic  and  isostatic 
corrections  can  certainly  be  calcniated,  but  not  the  anotnaly. 
I  should,  however,  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  work  of  K. 
Kohlschijtter,*  well  worth  reading,  and  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  determinations  of  gravity  that  I  made  in  the  Pacific.  Based 
on  a  study  of  the  determinations  that  I  made,  Kohlschiitter 
arrives  at  qnite  a  different  conclusion  about  the  precision  of 
my  observations,  from  that  of  Bauer. 

Bauer  then  speaks  about  the  "  Method  to  be  tried  on  the 
Carnegie,"  as  it  this  method  were  quite  a  new  one.  This 
method  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  I  made  use  of, 
except  that  he  introduces  the  freezing-point  observations;  but, 
although  he  has  no  experience  in  the  matter,  he  thinks  that  by 
means  of  an  instrumental  arrangement  it  nmy  be  possible  to 
render  a  series  of  corrections  unnecessary.  He  writes :  "  It  is 
believed  that  equally  good,  if  not  indeed  superior  results  can 
be  obtained  witn  less  equipment  than  used  by  Hecker."  He 
is  welcome  to  his  belief,  although  I  am  astonished  at  this 
dictum.  It  would  certainly  have  been  better,  if  he  had  first 
proved  the  reality  of  his  opinion  by  results,  instead  of  giving 
only  his  opinions  ;  for,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  has  made  no  deter- 
minations of  gravity  at  sea  until  now. 

The  reason  why  I  made  no  freezing-point  observations  is 
that  they  would  have  introduced  new  errors  into  the  observa- 
tions ;  for  freezing-point  observations  are  also  subject  to 
errors. 

Bauer  intends  to  make  such  observations  every  week,  or  as 
often  as  necessary,  in  order  that  he  may  immediately  reduce; 
he  forgets,  however,  the  fact  that  even  if  he  could  deduce  the 
changes  of  the  thermometers  therefrom,  he  gains  nothing  for 
estimating  the  constancy  of  the  barometers,  which  play  an 
equal  part  with  the  boiling  thermometer.  At  the  end  of  his 
paper  he  seems,  however,  to  feel  this. 

"Uebei  den  Ban  der  Erdkraele  in  Dentsch-Ostafriks,  Vorl&nBge  HitMilnng, 
Nachrichten  der  k.  GewUechaft  der  Wissentcbafteu  eq  OStttngen,  Ifatbe- 
matlscb'pbjeilialiBche  ElasBe,  IQll. 
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To  my  surprise  he  introdnees  the  expression  e{t—t,),  for  the 
chan^  of  the  instriimente  depending  on  time,  into  the  equa- 
tions for  tlie  ad  jastment ;  he  even  thinks  that  later  on  perhaps  it 
will  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  quadratic  term.  He  thus  tries 
to  find  a  correction  for  the  relation  between  freezing-point 
determination  and  barometric  correction.  This  of  course 
influences  his  determination  of  the  freezing-point.  I  will  not 
enter  further  into  Bauer's  plans.     I  leave  them  to  the  future. 

The  above  explanations  should  prove  snffleiently,  that  I  was 
justified  in  characterizing  the  criticism,  as  I  did  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  pages,  as  carelessly  made  and  in  every  way 
mistaken. 


SCIENTIFIC    INTELLIGENCE. 
I.    Cheuibtbt  and  Physics, 

1.  7Re  Volumetric  Determination  of  Iron  and  Vanadium. — 
AIcLLEB  and  DikffenthIlkr  have  found  that  vanadic  acid  is 
readily  reduced  to  V,Oj  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
alcohol,  while  thii  reaction  is  difficult  to  complete  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  alone.  For  the  analysis  of  ferro-vanadium 
they  dixHolve  t  g.  of  the  substance  in  not  too  much  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  evaporate  off  the  excess  of  acid  and  decompose  the 
nitrates  with  a  little  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Then  they 
add  50"  of  alcohol  and  20"  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
and  evaporate,  first  over  the  wire-gauze,  with  gentle  boiling,  then 
on  the  Mteam-baih  to  about  5".  The  residue  is  tranxferred  with 
water  to  a  graduated  flask,  and  an  ali(|uot  is  taken  for  the  deter- 
mination iif  iron,  most  conveniently  by  the  iodometric  method  aa 
presented  by  Ti'eadwell  in  his  text-book,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  liquid  is  titrated  for  vanadium  with  l/lO  normal  permanganate, 
after  an  addition  of  manganese  sulphate,  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. Tlie  authors  state  that  the  ri^itults  are  exact  for  vanadium 
by  this  method,  but  that  while  the  vanadic  acid  may  be  reduced 
by  alcohol  and  iiulphuric  acid,  organic  matter  acting  upon  perman- 
ganate is  left  in  tlie  solution  by  this  means  of  reduction. — ZeiUchr. 
Anorg.  Cftem.,  Ixxi,  243.  h.  l.  w. 

2.  T/te  i'-iMtve  ^tate  of  Metala.—The  fact  that  a  grofip  of 
metals,  tspecially  iron,  nickel  and  chromium,  are  capable  of 
assuming  a  pussive  state  in  which  tbey  are  not  attacked  by  cer- 
tain acids,  is  very  well  known,  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculaiiiin  and  investigation  since  the  time  when  Faraday 
advanced  the  theory  that  the  passive  state  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  protective  film  of  the  oxide  of  the  metal.     Several  other 
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theories  have  been  put  forward  more  recently  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon. Ernbt  Gbavk  has  now  made  a  very  elaborate  study 
of  the  Hubject,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  pure  iron  and 
nickt^I  are  passive,  and  only  become  active  from  the  prest.'nce  of 
hydrogen  ions,  which  act  as  a  catalytic  agent. — Zeitachr.  Phyti- 
kal.  Chem.,  Ixxvii,  513.  h.  l,  w, 

3.  Combinations  of  Metallic  Chlorides. — G.  Hbbrhann  lia« 
studied  the  results  of  fusing  together  a  large  number  of  pair^  of 
metallic  chlorides,  as  well  as  several  pairs  of  bromides  and  iodides, 
according  to  the  methods  used  in  the  study  of  metallic  alloyB. 
The  salts  used  were  PbCI„Cu,CI„CdCI„FeCl.,SnCI„BiCl,  and 
MCl^  as  well  as  PbBr„BiBr,,Cu,Br„Cu,I,and  (Jdl,.  Asa  result 
he  has  found  no  parallelinm  between  the  combinations  of  the  tnelals 
and  their  salts.  Very  few  compounds  of  the  salts  were  found, 
for  among  17  binary  mixtures  of  chlorides  there  were  14  that 
formed  no  compound.  The  three  compounds  formed  were  one 
of  PbCI,  and  BiUI,,  the  formula  of  which  was  not  determined, 
the  compound  Cu,CI,.(FeCi,t,  and  also  (i;u,Cl,),CdCI,.— Zert-cAr. 
Anorgan.  Chem.,  Ixxi,  357.  h.  l.  w. 

4.  Neil  Method  fof  the  Separation  of  Cerium  from  other 
Earths. — C.  Jaues  and  L  A.  Pratt  have  found  that  potassium 
bromaie  effects  this  separation  in  faintly  acid  or  neutral  solutions 
apon  boiling.  To  attain  the  proper  neutralization  of  the  small 
quantity  of  free  nitric  acid  present  in  the  solution,  they  put  in  a 
smooth  lump  of  marble  containing  no  crevices.  Care  is  required 
not  to  boil  too  long,  but  with  proper  precautions,  and  by  repeal- 
ing the  separation,  the  authors  obtained  satinfautory  analytical 
results,  and  found  the  method  serviceable  for  the  preparation  of 
pure  cerium  material. —  Chem.  JVetos,  civ,  61.  h,  l.  w. 

6.  The  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere  after  the  Pastaue  of 
HaUey^B  Comet. — U.  Claude  has  found  that  the  inert  incondi-nsi- 
ble  gases  of  the  atmosphere  show  an  unchanged  specific  gravity 
of  0'55  since  the  passage  of  Ilalley's  comet,  thus  indicating 
an  unchanged  proportion  of  neon  and  helium  since  that  event. — 
Ann.  Ch.  Fhtje.,  xx,  573.  h.  l.  w. 

6.  Modern  Science  Reader,  with  Special  Reference  to  Chemis- 
try, edited  by  Robert  Montgouery  Bird.  12mo,  pp.  333. 
New  York,  1911  (The  Macraillan  Company). — This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  popular  essays  and  addresses  gathered  from  various  maga- 
eines,  journats,  and  encyclopedias.  There  are  27  of  ihese 
articles,  most  of  them  written  by  eminent  authors  on  important 
and  interesting  subi'-cts.  Some  of  the  topics  are  The  Diamond, 
Waste  Products,  txplosives.  Artificial  Silk,  Steel,  Commercial 
Oxygen,  Planl-growtli  and  Decay,  Coal,  Coal-iar  Dyes,  Artificial 
Perfumes,  Glass,  Electro-chemistry,  Yeast,  Old  and  iJew  Alciiemy, 
Radioactivity,  Electronic  Theory  uf  Matter  and  Ether  of  Space. 

The  book  is  welt  suited  for  giving  the  general  reader  an  idea 
of  the  recent  views  and  achievements  in  chemistry,  and  it  is  a  very 
suitable  work  to  place  in  the  bands  of  the  chemical  student  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  his  interest  and  enthuBiasm.       h.  l.  W. 
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7.  Volumetric  Analysis,  by  Francis  Sutton.  Tenth  edition, 
evo,  pp.  621.  Philadelphia,  1811  (P.  Blakiaton's  Sod  &  Co.).— 
Thiit  work,  being  one  of  the  beat-known  and  most  valued  hand- 
boolcB  of  analytical  ubemistry,  requires  no  comments  except  in 
regard  to  tbe  appearance  of  a  new  edition.  The  author  states 
that  at  the  age  of  fouri«core  he  has  found  himself  leen  and  less 
equal  to  the  task  of  revision,  but  is  looking  forward  already  to 
tbe  appearance  of  a  Jubilee  edition,  when  50  years  ahall  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  his  work  in  1S63.  The 
preparation  of  the  present  edition  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  author's  son,  W.  Lincoln  Sutton,  and  of  Alfred  E,  Johnson. 
The  revision  appears  to  have  been  very  tlioroughly  and  well  done. 
A  good  deal  of  obsolete  matter  has  been  deleted,  the  subject  mat- 
ter has  been  well  brought  up  to  date,  and  many  other  improve- 
tneniB  have  been  made  in  the  book.  h.  l.  w. 

8.  Ptiiiciplei  of  Physicg ;  by  W.  F.  Maoib.  Pp.  ix,  670; 
281  figures.  New  York,  Iflll  (The  Century  Co.).— The  novelly 
of  this  book  consists  chiefly  in  the  exposition  of  the  subjfct 
according  to  its  historical  development.  In  his  preface,  the 
author  says: — "The  use  of  the  historical  outline  accounts  for 
what  it)  nowadays  the  unusual  order  followed  in  the  presentation 
of  Home  of  the  subjects."  "  It  leads  to  a  much  fuller  discussion 
of  statics  than  is  generally  given,  and  to  other  peculiar  features 
of  the  treatment,  snch  as  the  use  of  the  statical  measure  of  force, 
the  belated  introduction  of  the  relations  of  heat  to  energy,  the 
use  of  the  method  of  rays  in  geometrical  optics,  and  to  other 
minor  divergences  from  common  practice." 

The  principles  discussed  are  clearly  illustrated  by  examples 
which  are  completely  solved  and  which  are  collected  in  groups  at 
appropriaie  intervals.  Wlien  the  formal  demonstration  of  a 
tbeorem  is  of  much  less  importance  to  the  student  than  the 
theorem  itself,  the  proof  is  given  in  fine  print.  The  figures  are 
clear,  line  diagrams.  The  calculus  is  not  used,  but  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  plane  trigonometry  is  presupposed.  The  work  is  up 
to  date  and  relatively  complete,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  such  subjects  as  Brownian  movements,  pressure  of  light,  dis- 
charge of  electricity  through  gases,  radioactivity,  etc,  are 
presented.  Tbe  text  proper  is  followed  by  a  list  of  254  examples 
with  their  numerical  answers  and  also  by  tables  of  physical  con- 
stants. 

Since  this  book  differs  so  markedly  from  the  majority  of  recent 
texts  of  the  same  degree  of  advancement,  it  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance pedagogically  lo  observe  what  success  the  text  meets  with 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  other  than  the  author.  Also,  the 
Tolame  should  be  of  much  assistance  to  many  instructors  ihem- 
selves  because  the  point  of  view  of  tbe  author  is  especially  con- 
ducive to  acquiring  a  good  perspective  of  the  entire  field. 

H.  8,  u. 

9.  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Manual,  Second  Edition, 
wiib  Directions  for  Testing  and  a  Discussion  of  the  Theory  of 
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Electrical  Apparatus  ;  by  Fbedurick  Bedell,  assisted  by  C.  A. 
Pierce.  Pp.  xiii,  360.  New  York,  1911  {D.  Van  Koatnind 
Co.).— The  first  edition  of  the  present  work  (see  Uiis  Journal, 
vol.  xxix,  page  83)  was  issued  under  the  title  "  Direct  and 
Alternating  Current  Testing."  The  second  edition  avoids  cer- 
tain omissions  made  in  the  first  and  includes  discussions  of  induc- 
tion motors  and  generators,  synchronous  motors  and  converters, 
and  wave  analysis.  Chapter  XI,  on  wave  analysis,  is  very  con- 
cise and  ends  with  two  ap|>endicee  dealing  with  the  origin,  proof 
and  use  of  Runge's  method  of  analysis.  "In  a  restricted  sense 
the  book  is  now  complete."  h.  s.  u. 

lil.  Applied  Electrochemistry;  by  M.  dk  Kat  Thompson. 
Pp.  xii,  329;  137  figures.  New  York,  1911  (The  Macmillan  Co.). 
— Thiw  is  the  first  English  textbook  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  electro-chemistry.  Consequently 
it  seems  desirable  to  quote  the  headings  of  the  chapters  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  in  aa  concise  a  manner 
as  piissible.  The  titles  are:— "I,  Coulomet€r8  or  Voltameters  ; 
II,  Electrochemical  Analysis;  III,  Electroplating,  Electrotyping, 
and  the  Production  of  Metallic  Objects  ;  IV,  Electrolytic  Win- 
ning and  Refining  of  Metals  in  Aqueous  Solutions  ;  V,  Elec- 
trolytic Reduction  and  Oxidation ;  VI,  ElectrolTsis  of  Alkali 
Chlorides  ;  VII,  The  Electrolysis  of  Water ;  VIII,  Primary  Cells; 
IX,  The  Lead  Storage  Battery  ;  X,The  Edison  Storage  Battery; 
XI,  The  Electric  Furnace  ;  XII,  Products  of  the  Resistance  and 
Arc  Furnace  ;  XIII,  The  Electrometallurgy  of  Iron  and  Sleel ; 
XIV,  The  Fixation  of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen  ;  XV,  The  Produc- 
tion of  Ozone." 

The  plan  adopted  in  this  book  has  been  to  discuss  each 
subject  from  the  theoretical  and  from  the  technical  point  of  view 
separately.  In  the  former  pari  a  knowledge  of  theoretical 
chemistry  is  assumed.  Numerous  references  to  English,  French, 
and  German  scientific  journals  are  given  so  that  the  volume 
should  be  useful  as  a  reference  book  as  well  as  a  text.  A  pleas- 
ing feature  of  the  work  is  afforded  by  the  full-page  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  the  interiors  of  manufacturing  plants,  of  elec- 
tric furnaces,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  tables  of  electrochemical 
data,  the  appendix  also  coniains  full  details  of  the  legal  electrical 
units.  H.  s.  V. 

11.  Der  electriacfte  Lichtbogen ;  by  Hermann  Th.  Smos. 
Pp,  5'2,31  figures,  1  plate.  Leipzig,  1911  {S.  Ilirzel).— This  little 
bodk  is  a  formal  account  of  an  experimental  lecture  delivered  in 
January,  1911,  before  the  Scientific  Society  of  Berlin.  The 
material  is  presented  in  a  very  interesting  and  semi-popular 
manner.  Twenty-two  demonstration  experiments  are  explained 
in  fine  print.  The  colored  plate,  representing  the  appearance  of 
an  arc  between  carbon  electrodes,  is  the  best  picture  of  the 
subject  which  the  writer  of  this  notice  has  seen.  a.  s.  P. 
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11.     Geology  and  Minebalogy, 

1.  N'otet  on  the  Geology  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  by 
J.  M.  Clarke.  Bull.  149,  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  pp.  121-133, 
1911. — The  author  during  his  annual  summer  vacations  along 
the  Bouthwestem  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  continues  to 
iDterest  himself  in  the  local  geology.      In  this  paper  he  discusses: 

(1)  the  relations  of  the  Paleozoic  terranes  in  the  vicinity  of  Perc6; 

(2)  eruptive  contacts  in  the  marine  Devonian  Dalhousie  beds  at 
Dalhoiisie,  New  Brunswick,  concluding  that  they  are  contempora- 
neous lavas,  tuffs,  and  ash  beds,  a  determination  which  therefore 
fixes  the  time  of  these  widely  spre&d  ejections  as  of  the  age  of  the 
Lower  Devonian  ;  (3)  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Devonian  fish  beds  of 
Scanmenac,  Quebec ;  and  (4)  history  of  the  lead  mines  of  GaspS 
basin.  The  author  states :  "It  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the 
undying  persistence  of  legend  in  the  face  of  well-established  fact 
that  a  forlorn  hope  early  dismantled  should  have  revived  and  been 
persistently  pursued  for  well  nigh  2S0  years."  c.  s. 

2.  Observations  on  the  Magduleii  Islands,  by  J.  M.  Ci.aeke; 
and  The  Carbonic  Fauna  of  the  Magdaleti  Islands,  by  J.  W. 
Bebdk.  Bull.  149,  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  pp.  1-50,  1911.— 
In  this  work  are  described  the  history,  topography,  geology,  and 
paleontology  of  the  Magdalen  Islands.  The  lowest  rocks  are  of 
the  Windsor  series,  regarded  by  Beede  as  of  Kinderhook  age. 
These  rocks  are  overlain  by  a  series  of  red  shales  and  sandstones 
devoid  of  marine  fossils  and  are  probably  of  continental  origin. 
They  arc  correlated  with  the  red  beds  of  Prince  Edward  IsUnd, 
which  have  yielded  bones  of  a  pelycosaurian  reptile  and  are 
sometimes  regarded  as  of  Permian  age. 

The  paper  is  well  illustrated  and  is  written  in  Doctor  Clarke's 
interesting  style.  The  Windsor  series  here  has  yielded  a  fauna 
of  65  species,  of  which  at  least  17  forms  also  occur  in  Nova 
Scotia,  c.  8. 

3.  Some  ^ew  American  Fossil  Crinoida;  by  Fbank  Springer. 
Mem.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  25,  pp.  117-181,  pis.  1-6,  1911. — The 
author  here  revises  the  families  Gaxterocomidte  and  Poteriocrinidea 
and  as  well  their  genera,  of  which  there  are  26,  one,  SchnUzU^rinut, 
being  new.  Dimerocrinns  is  redefined,  and  a  new  American  spe- 
cies of  Marsupites  is  described.   Of  species  described  there  are  VI. 

Much  Bludy  lias  been  given  to  the  mode  of  articulation  of  the 
arms,  that  is,  the  nature  of  the  radial  facets.  Among  crinoids 
there  are  at  least  four  kinds  of  articular  surfaces  typified  by  (1) 
Poteriocrinidte,  (2)  Forbesiocrinus,  {3)  Cyathocrinidre,  and  (4) 
Camerate  crinoids.  C.  s. 

4.  Middle  Cambrian  An?ielids  /  by  Ciiarlkh  D.  Walcott. 
Smithsonian  Misc.  Col.,57,  No.  5,  pp.  109-144,  pis.  18-2.1,  1911. 
—The  Burgei<s  shale  of  British  Columbia  yields  remarkably  per- 
fect fossils  and  in  this  paper  Doctor  Walcott  describes  one  new 
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order,  seven  new  families,  twelve  new  genera  and  twenty  new 
species  of  annelids,  the  fossils  revealing  more  or  less  of  the  entire 
form  of  the  animals.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  preservation,  the 
like  of  which  is  unknown  in  any  other  deposit.  The  animals  vary 
in  length  from  3/8  inch  (l()""^-}  up  to  more  than  10  inches  (26™"(. 
The  (.-lass  Cheetognatha  is  represented  by  Amiakteia  (1  species); 
the  Polychffita  by  Miskoia  (1),  Aygkeal'a,  (1),  Canadia  (a),  A-l- 
kirkia  (3),  Wiwaxia  (i),  PoUingeria  (1),  and  WorthewUa  (1); 
the  Gephyrea  by  Ottaia  (3),  Bunffia  (1),  Pikaia  (l),  and  0«»ia 
(I).  There  is  also  an  illustration  of  Hyolithes  with  parts  of  the 
animal  that  suggest  pteropod  fins. 

1'hie  discovery  "opens  up  a  new  point  of  view  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Antiulaia.  The  fact  that  from  one  very  limited 
locality  there  have  been  collected  eleven  genera  belonging  to 
widely  separated  families  points  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fundamental  characters  of  all  the  ciaases  had  been  developed 
prior  to  Middle  Cambrian  time.  No  examples  of  the  Class  llim- 
dinea  have  been  recognized,  but  the  segmentation  of  the  Chielo- 
poda  is  present  in  OUoia  and  Banffia,  annelids  which  otherwise 
are  true  Gephyrenns.  To  a  certain  extent  these  two  genera 
serve  to  link  the  Chietopoda  and  Ilirudinea. 

"I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  representatives  of  the 
Archi- Annelida  in  the  Burgess  shale."  c.  s. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  Anderdmi  beds  of  Eiisex  county,  Ontario, 
and  their  place  in  the  geologic  column;  by  Rev.  Thomas  Nattress. 
Thirteenth  Rept.  of  the  Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  pp.  87-96, 
1911. — Thiw  paper  presents  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Ander- 
don  iind  Amherstburg  limestones  are  not  Silurian  in  age  and  can- 
not be  included  in  the  Monroe  series,  but  "are  of  Devonian  age." 
The  Anderdon  limestone  lies  in  a  trough  of  Monroe  strata,  and  i<< 
to  be  grouped  with  the  Onondaga  formation  of  Middle  Devonian 
time.  c.  B. 

6.  Com/ecticul  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey. 
Volume  HI,  BiiUetim  ;5-75.— This  third  volume  of  tbe  Con- 
necticut State  Survey  contains  Bulletins  13,  14,  and  15,  all  issued 
previously  in  i<eparate  form  and  noticed  in  earlier  nnmbers  of 
this  Journal.  Bulletin  13  is  on  ihe  Lithology  of  Connecticnt ; 
Bulletin  14  gives  a  Catalogue  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns 
of  Conneutii-ut  ;  Bulletin  15  is  a  second  report  on  the  Hymeniales 
of  Connecticut. 

Bulleiin  16,  now  published,  is  a  Guide  to  the  Insects  of  Con- 
necticut, prepared  under  the  direction  of  \V.  E.  Beitton.  Pp.  169, 
66  figures,  8  plates.  Part  I  by  Dr.  Britton  is  given  to  a  general 
Introducti<m,  and  Part  II  by  B.  H.  Waiden  gives  a  list  of  tbe 
Euplejtoptera  and  Orlboptera  of  Connecticut. 

7,  The  J'rof/uclioii  of  Gfms  and  Precious  Stones  in  1910; 
Douglas  B  Stbiirett.— This  advance  chapter  from  the  Mtneml 
Resources  of  the  United  Stales  in  1910  has  recently  been  issued. 
A  summary  of  ihe  chief  points  of  interist  is  contained  in  thefol- 
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lowing  paragraphs  from  tlie  introduction  :  "  There  was  a  decrease 
in  the  producti'm  of  precious  stones  m  the  United  States  during 
1910,  tnough  tlic  output  of  such  matrix  gems  as  turquoise  and 
variscile  was  etill  large.  Nearly  8^  tons  of  rough  turquoise  were 
produced  in  1910,  as  compared  with  more  than  17  tons  in  I9l>9, 
and  more  than  2^  ions  of  rough  variscite,  aa  compared  with  3J 
ions  in  the  preceding  year.  New  deposits  of  both  these  minerals 
were  found  in  Nevada  and  a  very  promising  deposit  of  variscite 
was  developed  near  Lucin,  Utah.  New  deposits  of  oalifornite 
were  discovered  in  California,  and  a  white  garnet  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  white  vesuvianite  variety  of  californite 
was  found  in  quantity  in  Siskiyou  County,  Cal.  ll}is  mineral  is 
with  difficulty  distinguiitbed  from  white  jade,  for  which  it  could 
well  be  substituted. 

The  output  of  tourmaline  was  considerably  lens  In  1910  than  in 
1909,  but  a  new  deposit  of  fine  gems  and  specimens  of  tourmaline 
was  opened  in  3laine.  The  aquamarine  deposit  on  Mount  Antero, 
Colo.,  yielded  a  quantity  of  good  gem  material  along  with  crys- 
tals of  associated  minerals,  as  plienacite,  eoIoriesB  and  smoky 
quartz,  etc.  The  development  of  the  new  emerald  prospect  in 
^ortli  Carolina  was  limited  and  met  with  only  partial  success. 
More  recent  work  during  1911  has  resulted  in  tinds  of  better 
promise.  The  presence  of  valuable  gem  material  has  been  proved, 
but  ilie  quantity  of  gems  to  be  expected  from  the  vein  is  still  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Furiher  prospecting  and  dredge  mining  fur  the 
variegated  sapphires  of  Montana  were  carried  on,  but  tlie  princi- 
pal value  of  the  sapphire  production  came,  as  usual,  from  the 
deposits  of  blue  sapphire  in  Fergus  County." 

8,  The  Crystalline  Symmetry  of  the  I>iamo?id. — The  tiue 
Hymmetry  of  the  diamond  has  often  been  questioned,  and  some 
authors  have  been  inclined  to  refer  it  to  a  class  of  low  symmetry, 
that  of  the  tetrahedrite  type.  A  monograph  on  this  subject  has 
recently  been  published  by  A,  L.  W.  E.  van  der  Vkkn  as  an 
inaugural  dissertation  at  the  University  of  Delft.  The  author 
has  investigated  the  subject  from  ihe  physical  as  well  as  crystallo- 
graphio  side,  basing  his  observations  particularly  on  the  Molen- 
graaff  collection.  His  conclusion  is  stated  with  much  confidence 
tliat  the  species  really  belongs  to  the  holosymmetric  class,  the 
hexoctafaeaml  class  of  Groth. 

9  Jtock  Minerals:  "'heir  Chemical  and  Physical  Characters 
and  their  Determination  in  Thin  ISeelions ;  by  J.  P.  Iddings. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  P|>.  617.  New  York,  1911 
(John  Wiley  life  Sons). — The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  book  was 
pablif'hed  in  1906  and  numbered  541^  pages.  The  present  edition 
has  been  enlarged  to  617  pages,  chiefly  through  the  addition  of 
the  descriptions  of  more  than  sixty  rarer  species  which  were 
not  included  in  the  earlier  edition.  The  optical  tables  at 
the  end  of  the  book  have  been  somewhat  enlarged  and  a  bire- 
fringence diagram  added.  w.  e.  p. 
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III.       MlSOBLLANKOOS    SCIENTIFIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


J  Memoir  of  Mechanical  Flight.  Part  I,  1887  to 
1806  ;  by  Samuel  Piekpont  Langi-kt,  edited  bv  Charles  M. 
Manlt.  Part  II,  1897  to  1903;  by  Charles  M.  Mani.t.  (Pub- 
lication 1948.)  Pp.  X,  -l-'O,  with  101  plati^s.  Waehiiigton,  1911. 
Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  volume  27,  number 
3. — Now  tbat  practical  aviation  has  been  developed  ko  far  and  a 
degree  of  success  attained  which  even  the  moat  sanguine  could 
not  have  predicted  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  it  is  very  intereating 
to  look  back  and  follow  the  series  of  carefully  conducted  eeiea- 
tific  investigations,  whose  results  were  essential  in  the  recent 
devfclopment  of  the  practical  cide  of  the  subject.  The  experi- 
ments by  Professor  Langley  in  mechanical  flight  are  Wfll  knows, 
but  as  tlii-y  stopped  just  short  of  the  full  success  which  would 
probably  have  come  to  them  had  the  author  lived  to  carry  them 
further,  especially  with  the  aid  of  the  perfected  gnsolene  motor, 
it  may  nut  be  generally  appreciated  how  thorough  and  exhaus- 
tive bin  work  was.  Earlier  publications  on  "  Experinienis  in  Aero- 
dynamics" and  "The  Internal  Work  of  the  Wind  "  were  printed 
in  1891  and  1693,  as  parts  of  volume  27  of  the  Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions. The  present  memoir  was  in  course  of  preparation  at 
the  time  of  the  author's  death  in  1906.  At  that  time,  part  I  (pp- 
1-122,  plates  1-31)  had  been  practically  completed  by  him.  This 
part  describes  experiments  made  between  18^7  and  ltJ96,  and  dis- 
cusses the  various  forms  of  available  motors,  and  the  history  of 
the  construction  and  use  of  various  aerodromes,  a^  the  flying 
machine  was  named  by  him  in  1893.  In  the  final  preparation  of 
the  manuscript  for  the  press,  Mr,  Charles  M.  Manly,  asMstant  in 
charge  of  experiments,  has  actt-d  as  editor. 
■  The  second  part  of  the  volume  descriliea  experiments  made 
hetwen  1897  and  1903,  and  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Manly.  It 
describes  the  later  experiments  with  the  original  modi  Is  as  well  as 
with  new  models,  and  also  the  construction  of  the  larger  machine. 
Although  this  last  did  not  have  full  success,  and  the  experiment* 
closed  iu  December,  190;J,  it  Is  to  be  noted  that  a  machine  of 
essentially  the  same  type  was  employed  for  a  flight  of  nearly  500 
feet  by  a  French  aviator  in  August,  1907.  It  is  stated  that  the 
third  part  of  the  present  memoir  will  be  publiaheil  Inter,  giving 
technical  data  and  tests  of  various  types  of  curved  surfaces,  pro- 
pellers, and  other  apparatus.  The  editor  of  this  vidume  closes 
his  prefaces  with  the  following  paragraphs,  which  should  be  read 
by  all  desirous  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  as  to  the  importance 
of  Professor  Langley's  long-continued  experimenta  : 

"To  such  men  as  Mr.  Langley  an  unsuccessful  experiment  is 
not  a  failure  but  a  means  of  instruction,  a  necessary  and  often  an 
invaluable  stepping-stone  to  the  desired  end.  Tlie  trials  of  the 
large  aerodrome  in  the  aiilunin  of  1903,  to  which  the  curiosity  of 
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the  public  and  the  Bensationalism  of  the  newspapers  gave  a  char- 
acter of  finality  never  desired  by  Mr.  Langley,  were  to  him  merely 
members  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  as  much  so  as  any  trial 
of  one  of  the  small  aerodromes  or  even  of  one  of  the  earliest 
rubber-driven  modtls.  Had  his  health  and  strength  been  spared, 
be  woiiid  have  gone  on  with  his  experiments  undrscoaraged  by 
these  accidents  in  launching  and  undeterred  by  criticism  and  mis- 
anderstanding. 

"Moreover,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr,  Langley's  con- 
tribation  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  to  be  measured 
solely  by  what  he  himself  accomplished,  important  as  that  is. 
He  began  hw  investigations  at  a  time  when  not  only  the  general 
public  but  even  the  most  progressive  men  of  science  thought  of 
mechanical  flight  only  as  a  subject  for  ridicule,  and  both  by  his 
epoch-making  invesiigations  in  aerodynamics  and  by  his  own 
devotion  to  the  subject  of  flight  itself  he  helped  to  transform 
into  a  field  of  scientific  inquiry  what  had  before  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  possession  of  visionaries." 

2.  A  TVeatite  on  Hydraulics;  by  Hector  J.  Hcghes,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Harvard  University,  and 
Abthuk  T.  Safford,  Consulting  Hvdraulic  Engineer.  Pp.  xiv, 
505  with  177  figures  and  5  plates.  "New  York,  1911  (Tlie  Mac- 
millan  Company). — This  treatise  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  some 
engineering  books  which  have  found  publishers  in  this  country 
in  recent  years.  There  is  no  novelty  in  thecontents,  for  the  portion 
of  the  field  covered  is  that  usually  found  in  elementary  treatises. 
But  in  its  clear  style,  logical  treatment,  orderly  arrangement,  and 
full  presentation  of  the  latest  and  beet  researches  in  hvdraulics,  the 
book  is  in  many  ways  a  model  one.  Chapters  I-IV  treat  of 
hydrostatics,  covering  the  usual  topics  of  fluid  pressure  and 
equilibrium  of  floating  bodies.  Chapter  V  is  a  useful  summary 
of  the  principles  of  hydromechanics.  Chapters  VI,  VH,  VUI 
treat  of  the  measurement  of  flow  of  water  by  various  forms  of 
meters.  The  space  given  to  applications  of  tbe  Pitot  tube  is  an 
indication  of  its  growing  importance.  The  chapters  on  orifices, 
nozzles  and  weirs  follow  in  the  order  named.  The  chapter  on 
flow  in  pipes  is  marked  by  fullness  of  reierence  to  original  data. 
This  is  a  difficult  subject,  and  if  confusing  to  the  student,  it  is 
so  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  experimental  data. 
The  chapters  on  hydraulic  motors  form  a  good  introduction  to 
that  subject. 

A  feature  of  the  book  is  a  collection  of  problems  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter.  There  arc  tables,  including  logarithms,  squares, 
sqoare  roots,  cubes,  cube  roots,  areas  and  circumferences  of  cir- 
cles, also  logarithmic  diagrams  for  several  hydraulic  formulas. 
The  tables  will  be  useful  in  solving  the  problems  in  tbe  book.  In 
view  of  the  convenience  of  the  slide  for  hydraulic  calculations 
tbe  omission  of  reference  to  it  is  surprising.     E.  II.  Lockwood. 

3.  Pure  Fonds— Their  Adulteration,  Nutritive  Value  und 
Coat;  by  John  0.  Olsen,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Pp.  210.  Boston,  1911 
(Giun  and  Company). — This  is  a  useful  little  book  adapted  to 
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meet  the  demand  for  accurate  information  in  these  days  of  actrre 
agitation  and  reforni,  wben  the  real  distinctions  between  the  pure 
and  wliolesome,  adulterated  and  injurious  products  are  by  no 
means  apparent.  It  is  Intended  for  individuals  such  as  teachers 
and  the  thinkinir  public,  rather  than  for  the  technical  cheiniBt. 
Many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  "  a  food  is  pure  if  it  has 
been  in  comnioD  use  for  a  long  time"  (p.  19).  In  addition  to  > 
review  of  the  general  composition  and  characteristic  of  food 
materials,  the  book  deals  with  the  sourcef,  manufactarc,  and  uses 
of  some  of  the  more  common  foods,  together  with  current  prac- 
tices in  the  way  of  preservation  and  sophistication.  Directions 
for  selected  illustrative  experiments  are  appended.  i..  b.  m. 

4.  Phynkalische  Cliemie  der  Zetle  uml  der  Otwebe ;  von 
Professor  Dr.  Ri'dolf  IIober,  Privatdozent  der  Physiologie  an 
dfr  Universitat  Kiel.  Driite,  neubearbeitete  Auflage,  mil  55 
Teilfiguren.  Pp.  671.  Leipzig,  1911  (Wilhelm  Engelmann).— The 
expansion  of  this  standai-d  reference  work  from  a  volume  of  460 
pnges  in  the  edition  of  I9(i6  to  its  present  size  in  1911,  indicates 
the  great  strides  which  have  characterized  the  recent  applications 
of  physico-chemical  methods  and  points  of  view  to  ihe  elucida- 
tion of  biologiwil  problems.  The  text  haa  been  enriched  by  exten- 
sive additions  on  the  subject  of  colloids  and  absorption  phenomena, 
the  study  of  which  has  been  so  vigorously  prosecuted  of  late. 
The  r6le  of  lipoids,  especially  in  relation  to  the  permeability  of 
cells,  is  extensively  and  critically  reviewed.  To  the  physiologist 
the  newer  interpretations  of  secretory  phenomena  are  of  special 
interest.  As  in  earlier  editions,  several  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  more  familiar  facts  and  deductions  of  physical  chemistry, 
such  as  osmotic  pressures,  the  theory  of  solutions,  and  equilibrium 
reactions.  L.  b.  h. 

5.  Giti'le  to  the  Exhibition  in  the  Sritish  Museum  of  Natu- 
r<il  History  of  Anioiah,  Plants,  and  Minerals  mentioned  in  the 
JUble.  Pp.  74,  with  7  figures.  London,  191 1.  (British  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Special  Guide,  No.  5.) — The  task  of  identi- 
fying the  various  natural  history  objects  and  minerals  mentioned 
in  ihe  Bible  is  difficult  and  yet  one  of  very  general  interest. 
The  pamphlet  here  issued  by  Dr.  Fletcher  of  the  British  Museum 
lakes  up  this  subject  and  deals  with  the  various  topics  with  care 
and  thoroughness  ;  it  is  based  upon  a  collection  now  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  Museum.  The  animals  have  been  selected  and 
arianged  by  Mr.  R.  Lydekkcr,  the  minerals  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Herbert 
Smith,  and  the  plants  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle.  Many  people  will 
be  interested  in  the  facts  here  presented,  and  not  the  least  in 
those  relating  to  Ihe  somewhat  vaguely  characterized  minerals 
referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Revelations. 

0b1TC4RT. 

The  Rkv.  F.  J.  Jervis-Smitii,  F.R.S.,  died  on  August  23  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  He  did  much  important  work  in 
designing  and  constructing  instruments  of  delicacy  and  precision. 

M.  Pierre  Emilb  Levassbst,  the  French  geographer,  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 
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I.    CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

XEW  (third)  EDITION  OF  CATALOGUE  Nr.  8 : 

Tbe  STUDEST-COLLECTION  of  150  CEYSTAI^MODEXS  of  wood, 
arranged  by  Profesior  C.  HinUe  of  Brrslau.  NEW  CRYSTAL-MODELS  of 
8  selection  of  new  and  lately  deseribfd  MiueraU.  CRYSTAL-FBEPARA- 
TIONS,  very  best  qnalit]',  rensoUBble  priMg.  Collection  of  IVO  preparalions 
in  different  qnaiity.  Price  accordii^  to  qnality.-.M.  720,  1100,  HOO,  2000, 
For  the  demoQBt ration  of  the  interference  fiKUt^^  o'  uniaiial  and  biaxial 
minerals,  pleochroiBin,  absorptioQ  of  light,  polarization,  etc. 

PRISMS  of  CSYSTAIS  for  the  nse  of  stDdenta,  for  the  detennioation  of 
refractive  indices. 

TOURMALINE  TONGS,  3  Bizee,  from  M.  13  to  88. 

II.    MINERALOGY. 

NEW  and  RARE  MINERALS:  NATIVE  IRON  in  BASALT  from 
Weimar  near  Casiiel.  beantifnl  and  rich  specimenB ;  large  crystals  of 
TOPAZ,  AQUAMARINE,  TOUHMAUNE  from  different  locBlities;  SAU- 
SONITE  from  the  Samaoii  Mine  near  Andreasberg,  Harz  Moantaina ; 
eOLLANUlTE  and  FERMORITE  from  Sitapnr.  Central  India;  NATIVE 
TANTALUM  from  XiEhni  Tagilek.  Ural  Monntaine,  Elianisite  specimana 
and  single  crjetalB  of  PHENACITE  from  Braril. 

III.    NEW    METEORIC    IRONS. 

1.  TESSERA-OCTAHEDBITE ;  beantifnl  large  ptatee  with  splendid 
structnre-figureB,  from  Goomns  Farm  near  Oibeon,  Qerman  South-Went 
Africa ;  newly  deeeribed  by  Profeeeor  F.  Rinne  of  Leipzig. 

3.  OCTAHEDRITE  from  MUOmONALUSTA,  Sweden,  described  by 
Professor  Hogbom  of  Upaala. 

3.  TUBIL  near  Atschinsk,  Oom.  JentMeisk,  Siberia. 

4.  MOUNT  AYLIFF.rtitaKaie  WilHanulown,  Sooth  Africa,  described 
by  Professor  F.  Berwerth  of  Vienna. 

IV.    PETROGRAPHY. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  CATALOGUE  Nr.  10: 

Description  of  a  collection  of  100  specimens  and  sections  of  RHENISH 
ERUPTIVE  ROCKS  by  Professor  W.  Bmhne  of  ClanaUl.  Price  of  100 
rocts  and  seciiona  _.._ M.  220. 

CATALOGUE  No.  33.  Deaoriplion  of  a  collection  of  13B  ROCKS  from 
the  Foyaite  District  of  the  SKRRA  DE  MONCHIQUE  in  PortD^  by  Pro- 
fessor  E.  Kaiser  of  OiesBen,     Price  of  135  rocks  and  sections H.  450. 

The  large  PETROGHAPHICAL  COLLECTION  OF  ORIENTATED 
MINERAI^SECTIONS,  arranged  according  to  Rosenbvach-WSlftng.  Micro- 
scopicat  Pkyaiogruphy,  etc.  Sections  of  134  different  rock-forming  minerals. 
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Art,  XLIII. — On  the  Emission  of  Electrons  hy  Metals  under 
the  Influence  of  Alpha  Hays  ;  by  H.  A.  Bdustead. 

It  was  observed  by  Brag^  and  Kleeman*  that  when  a  thin 
sheet  of  a  metal,  such  as  gold,  was  inrerposed  in  the  path  of  a 
pencil  of  a-rays,  the  diminution  in  range  produced  was  less 
when  the  metal  sheet  was  far  from  the  source  of  rays  than 
when  it  was  near;  in  other  words,  the  rays  seemed  to  be 
"stopped"  less  by  the  metal  when  they  were  gpins;  slowly 
than  when  they  were  moving  with  greater  speed.  T.  S,  Taylorf 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  phenomenon  and  found  that  tliis 
differential  effect  increased  regularly  with  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  metal.  Substances  whose  atomic  weight  was  mnch 
greater  than  that  of  air  showed  the  effect  very  markedly  ; 
substances,  such  as  paper,  whose  average  atomic  weight  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  air  did  not  show  the  effect  at  all ;  and 
when  a  layer  of  hydrogen  was  used  instead  of  a  solid  obstacle, 
the  effect  was  reversed.  By  plotting  the  ionization  curves 
of  the  a-rays  in  air  and  in  hydrogen,  Taylor  showed  that 
there  was,  exactly  the  same  relation  between  the  ionization  in 
the  two  gases  at  different  parts  of  the  range  as  between  their 
relative  ^topping  powers.  Where  the  ionization  in  hydrogen 
was  greater  than  in  air,  the  hydrogen  was  more  effective  in 
retarding  the  rays,  and  vice  versa;  and  the  numerical  ratios  for 
the  two  effects  were  equal.  These  results  led  naturally  to  the 
hypothesis  that  the  energy  lost  by  the  a-particles  in  their  prog- 
ress through  a  gas  was  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  consumed  in  the 
production  of  ions,  and  that  where  the  ionization  was  great  {as 
at  the  "knee"  of  the  Bragg  curve),  the  a-particles  lost  energy 

*Phil.  MaR.,  I,  3i8  (1903). 

t  TbiB  Joarnal,  xxriii,  357  (1909).     Phil.  Mag.,  xviii,  604,  1B0». 
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more  rapidly  thftn  wbere  the  ionization  was  less.  As  the  knee 
is  more  eonspicuoua  in  hydrogen  than  in  aii',  the  relative  stop- 

f)iiig  effects  of  tlieee  two  gases  are  easily  accounted  for  on  this 
lypothesis. 

Shortly  afterward  Geiger*  pnhlished  the  results  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  liuthcrford's  measurements  of  the  velocities  of  the  a- 
particle  at  different  points  in  its  range.  The  measurements 
were  made  under  more  favorable  conditions  than  were  possi- 
ble at  the  time  of  Kutherford'a  original  experiments,  and 
Geiger  was  able  to  show  that  the  loss  of  energy  by  the  particles 
in  passing  through  a  layer  of  air  was  at  least  approximately 
proportional  to  the  ionization  produced  in  that  layer,  and  was 
not  the  same  for  e<pial  paths  in  air  at  different  parts  of  the 
range  as  Eutherfora  had  supposed.  The  large  value  of  the 
ionization  as  the  «-particle  approaches  the  end  of  its  range, 
involves  a  correspondingly  rapid  diminution  of  its  energy,  and 
this  rapid  expenditure  of  energy  in  all  probability  brings  the 
a-particle  to  rest  at  the  end  of  its  range  instead  of  leaving  it 
with  a  residual  velocity  after  it  ceases  to  ionize,  as  Rutherford 
at  tirst  supposed. 

The  continuity  of  the  effects  observed  by  Taylor  with 
hydrogen,  air,  and  various  metals  of  increasing  atomic  weight 
made  it  probable  that,  in  solids  as  well  as  gases,  the  a-parti- 
cles  expend  their  energy  in  a  process  analogous  to  gaseous 
ionization,  and  that  this  process  follows  a  curve  similar  to  the 
ionization  curve  in  gases.  Just  as  the  curve  for  air  lias  a  less 
conspicuous  knee  than  the  hydrogen  curve,  so,  from  the  stop- 

fiing  effects,  we  should  expect  the  "  ionization  curve"  for  gold, 
or  example,  to  show  less  projection  than  the  air  curve. 
According  to  this  view  all  atoms  are  less  effective  in  retarding 
swift  rays  than  slow  ones;  but  heavy  atoms  are  relatively 
more  effective  in  stopping  the  swift  rays  than  the  light  atoms, 
while  they  are  on  more  nearly  equal  terms  in  their  effect  upon 
the  slower  rays.  This  view  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the 
results  obtained  by  Taylor. 

The  following  experiments  were  undertaken  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  some  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  ionizatioD 
process  in  metals  subjected  to  a-rays,  and  to  see  whether  it 
varied  with  the  speed  of  the  rays  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
ionization  which  the  rays  produce  in  gases.  It  has  been  known 
for  some  years  that  a  source  of  o-rays,  or  any  solid  struck  by 
them,  emits  slowly-moving  electrons  {called  S-rays  by  Sir  J.  J. 
Thomson,  who  discovered  them). 

If  the  atoms  of  solids  are  ionized  by  the  rays  one  would 
expect  that  some  of  the  electrons  set  free  in  the  process  from 
the  atoms  near  tbe  surface  would  escape  from  the  metal,  and 
♦Proo.  Boy.  Soc.,  Iiixiii,  605  (1810). 
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that  the  number  escaping  would  be  more  or  less  nearly  propor- 
tions! to  the  nninber  of  atoms  ionized.  Accordingly  measure- 
cnents  were  made  of  the  number  of  electrons  escaping  from  a 
thin  metal  foil  when  struck  by  a-rays  at  different  points  in  the 
range. 
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la  order  to  avoid  possible  com  plications  from  the  effects  of 
;8-  and  7-raj's,  polonium  was  used  as  tlie  eonrce  of  «-i-ays.  Pro- 
feBsor  Boltwood  kindly  separated  the  polonium  from  a  solution 
of  radio-lead  and  it  was  deposited  on  tue  end  of  a  copper  ping, 
4"""  in  diameter.  The  first  preparation  was  not  very  strong 
and  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  system  of  small  capacity  in 
making  the  electrical  measurements.  The  following  form  of 
apparatus  was  used.  A  piece  of  thin  aluminium  leaf,  E,  fig.  1, 
064x10"'™  thick  is  stretched  over  the  fiat  brass  ring,D,  which 
has  a  clear  opening  of  S-a*™.  The  brass  rod  which  supports 
the  ring  passes  through  the  base  plate,  C,  and  is  insulated  from 
it  by  amber,  ebonite,  and  an  earthed  guard  tube ;  the  joints  are 
made  air-tight  with  sealing  wax.  A  cylindrical  cover,  B,  rests 
on  the  base  plate,  the  two  surfaces  in  contact  being  ground  to 
each  other  and  made  tight  with  rubber  stop-cock  grease.  The 
interior  is  connected  by  means  of  the  tube,  L,  with  pump, 
gauge,  and  charcoal  bulb.  The  copper  plug,  P,  which  has  the 
polonium  on  its  lower  end,  is  supported  by  a  little  tripod,  and 
there  are  punch  marks  in  the  top  of  the  cover  into  which 
the  feet  of  the  tripod  tit  so  that  it  can  be  removed  and  replaced 
in  the  same  position.  The  distance  from  the  polonium  to  the 
top  of  the  cover  is  6™°'.  In  the  cover  just  below  the  polonium 
are  nine  holes,  1"""  in  diameter,  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  a- 
rays;  these  holes  are  covered  by  aluminium  foil,  8'65XlO"*™ 
thick.  This  foil  was  some  that  was  supplied  with  tubes 
intended  to  demonstrate  Lenard  rays;  it  was  the  thinnest  I 
could  find  which  was  not  full  of  holes  and  its  effect  on  the 
range  of  a-particles  was  equivalent  to  that  of  1'47""  of  air. 
It  was  fastened  down  to  the  top  with  a  ring  of  low  melting 
sealing  wax,  which  was  then  covered  with  stop-cock  grease. 

The  rod  which  supports  the  ring  and  aluminium  foil  was  con- 
nected to  the  gold  leaf  of  an  electroscope  which  had  been  made 
some  time  before  in  this  laboratory.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
developed  from  a  Wilson  tilted  electroscope  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  twinned  crystal  is  developed  from  an  ordinary  one.  The 
two  plates,  H  and  H',  are  charged  to  equal  and  opposiie  poten- 
tials (usually  200  volts),  as  in  Ilankel's  electroscope.  The  gold 
leaf  is  kept  in  the  middle  by  means  of  the  leveling  screws,  and 
the  sensitiveness  (and  stability)  are  easily  altered  Dy  raising  or 
lowering  the  leaf  by  means  oi  the  milled  head,  M.  The  latter 
adjustment  is  the  chief  convenience  of  this  electroscope.  The 
sensitiveness  of  such  an  electroscope  is  a  very  indefinite  thing ; 
it  depends  upon  the  degree  of  instability  of  zero  point  and 
deflection  that  one  can  permit,  and  this,  in  turn,  depends  on 
the  greater  or  less  protection  of  the  case  from  rapid  changes  of 
temperature,  currents  of  air,  etc.  This  double  electroscope  ap- 
pears to  have  some  slight  advantage  over  Wilson's  form  ;  when 
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tho  two  were  raonnted  side  by  side  under  the  same  conditions, 
the  double  electroscope  li&d  a  sensitiveness  abont  three  times 
that  of  the  tilted  form,  for  equal  stability.  As  used  in  the 
present  experiments  the  capacity  of  tlie  leaf  and  its  connections 
was  about  5'"",  and  the  sensitiveness  was  so  adjusted  as  to  give 
aboQt  25  or  30  divisions  on  the  scale  in  the  inici-oscope  for 
O'l  volt.  The  key,  R,  which  was  connected  to  a  potentiometer 
arrangement,  allowed  tlie  leaf  to  be  insulated,  grounded,  or 
charged  to  any  desired  potential,  and  the  volt  sensitiveness 
was  taken  immediately  after  each  reading. 

Thecase  containing  thealuminium  foil  electrode  was  e^ilmusted 
while  the  charcoal  bulb  was  heated  to  a  pressure  of  a  few  thou- 
sandths of  a  millimeter,  after  which  the  bulb  was  cooled  with 
liquid  air.  Tlie  bulb  was  between  the  case  and  the  pump  and 
thus  formed  a  trap  for  the  mercury  vapor ;  two  liters  of  liquid 
air  were  used,  which  lasted  for  about  ten  days.  For  that  length 
of  time  the  air  pressure  could  be  kept  continuously  below 
■0001°"".  The  pressure  of  the  mercury  vapor  in  the  case  must 
have  been  very  small  under  these  conditions.  What  vapor 
there  was  from  the  rubber  stop-cock  grease  used  to  cover  the 
joint  between  the  base  plate  and  cover,  must  have  been  con- 
stantly distilling  over  from  the  case  into  the  bulb ;  that  its 
amount  was  small  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  visible  traces 
of  the  jijrease  could  be  seen  in  the  charcoal  bulb  after  a  week  or 
more  of  this  distillation,  although  in  the  same  time  drops  of 
mercury  of  considerable  size  had  distilled  over  from  the  pump. 

When  the  a-rays  from  the  polonium  were  admitted  into  the 
case  through  the  aluminium-covered  holes  in  the  top,  both  the 
insulated  electrode  and  the  ease  emitted  electrons  under  their 
action.  In  order  to  separate  the  two  effects  it  was  necessary  to 
charge  the  case  ;  when  it  was  charged  positively  the  electrons 
which  were  set  free  from  the  case  were  prevented  from  reach- 
ing; the  electrode,  and  the  latter  received  a  positive  charge  due 
to  the  loss  of  electrons  from  its  two  surfaces  ;  when  the  case 
was  charged  negatively,  the  electrode  received  electrons  from 
the  case  and  emitted  none  itself.  With  -1-25  volts  on  the  case 
the  current  of  electrons  from  the  aluminium  foil  was  fully  satu- 
rated, and  it  was  not  increased  by  the  application  of  -f  200  volts. 
With  +6  volts  the  lack  of  saturation  was  about  7  percent.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  a  negative  potential  on  the  case,  it  was 
distinctly  more  difficult  to  reach  the  saturation  value ;  with 
—25  volts  the  current  was  20  per  cent  less  than  with  —200  volts. 
The  probable  cause  for  this  difference  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

When  the  case  was  charged  negatively,  the  current  was 
approximately  twice  as  great  as  when  the  case  was  charged 
positively.     Thus,  apparently,  twice  as  many  electrons  were' 
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emitted  by  the  case  under  the  influence  of  the  a-rays  as  from 
the  two  eidee  of  the  alnniiniutn  foil  electrode  through  which 
the  rays  passed.  This  difference  persisted  when  the  case  iteelf 
was  lined  with  ahiminium  foil,  so  it  was  not  due  to  a  specific 
difference  between  aluminium  and  brass.  It  is  probable  that 
the  explanation  of  this  difference,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  negative  saturation  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  construction  of  the  cover  aud  the  aper- 
tnres  through  which  the  rays  enter  the  exhansted  chamber. 
Many  of  the  rays,  passing  in  a  divergent  pencil  through  the 
aluminium  foil  which  covers  the  holes,  strike  the  sides  of  the 
holes  and  do  not  reach  the  electrode.  They  thus  liberate  a 
number  of  electrons  from  the  case  and  no  corresponding  ones 
from  the  electrode  ;  and  to  draw  all  of  these  superfluous  elec- 
trons from  the  small  apertures  in  the  top  of  the  cover  requires 
a  considerably  greater  potential-difference  than  when  they  come 
from  the  electrode. 

In  order  to  tind  out  whether  the  observed  cnrrents  really  had 
their  source  in  the  metals  and  were  not  due  to  residual  gas  or  vapor, 
the  foil  was  removed  from  the  ring  electrode.  (The  apertures 
in  the  top  of  the  cover  were  so  placed  that  the  geometrical  beam 
of  rays  fell  entirely  within  the  ring.)  Under  these  conditions 
the  current  with  the  case  chained  positively  fell  to  4  per  cent 
of  its  former  value,  while  with  a  negative  potential  on  the  case 
the  current  was  90  per  cent  of  what  it  had  been  before.  This 
alight  falling  off  in  the  negative  current  was  doubtless  dne  to 
the  fact  that  the  ring-electrode  was  less  efficient  in  catching 
electrons  from  the  case  than  when  it  was  covered  with  foil. 
Of  the  small  positive  current,  part  at  least  was  due  to  the  rays 
which  struck  the  brass  rod  which  supported  the  ring  (see  fig.  1), 
so  that  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  gas  effect  contributes  not 
more  than  2  or  3  per  cent  to  the  currents  observed  with  this 
apparatus.  The  absence  of  positive  particles  justifles  the  fur- 
ther conclusion  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  rays  on  a  metal 
consists  in  the  direct  expulsion  of  electrons,  and  not  of  neutral 
pairs  which  afterward  break  up.  As  will  be  seen  later,  there 
18  a  very  close  relationship  between  this  metal  effect  and  the 
ordinary  ionization  of  gases  by  a  rays  ;  and  the  result  just  given 
renders  it  at  least  unlikely  that  neutral  pairs  are  emitted  when 
gases  are  ionized  by  a-rays  as  has  been  sometimes  assumed  in 
the  case  of  other  ionizing  agents- 

A  further  test  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  metal  and 
gas  effects  was  made  by  measuring  tlie  current  at  different  gas 

firessures  up  to  O'^"™.  The  result  may  be  expressed  by  the 
inear  formula 
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where  i  is  the  cnrreDt,  p,  the  pressure  and  A^  and  B  are  con- 
stants. In  the  apparatus  described,  Bp  was  eqnal  to  A  when 
J?  =^-068""°,  so  that  even  with  a  pressnre  of  several  thousandths 
of  a  millimeter,  the  gas  effect  was  small  in  comparison  with  the 
metal  effect. 

Tlie  above  measurements  (which  were  incidental  and  some- 
what rough)  permit  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  electrons 
emitted  wnen  one  a-particle  passes  through  rhe  aluminium  foil 
electrode.  The  a-rays  were  at  a  point  in  their  range  corre- 
aponding  to  a  distance  in  air  from  the  polonium  of  2*07°°'.  At 
this  point  in  the  range  Geiger's*  results  show  that  an  a-particle 
produces  about  1000  ions  per  mm.  of  its  patli  in  air  at  standard 
pressure.  In  the  present  case,  the  depth  of  the  ionization 
chamber  was  40""° ;  most  of  the  rave  passed  through  somewhat 
obliquely,  and  the  average  distance  traversed  was  about  45"". 
At  a  pressure  of  -OCS"""  the  ions  per  «-particle  would  be 


45  X  '068 
760 


4000 ^ =  16. 


Half  of  these  (the  positives)  reached  the  electrode,  and  gave  an 
effect  equal  to  that  of  the  electrons  which  left  it.  The  num- 
ber of  electrons  leaving  both  sides  of  the  foil  for  each  a-parti- 
cle passing  through  it  IS  thus  approximately  eight,f 

Tlie  foregoing  preliminary  experiments  having  shown  that 
the  effects  observed  in  the  electroscope  were  due  to  the  emis- 
sion of  electrons  from  the  surfaces  of  the  metal,  the  speed  of 
the  a-particles  was  varied  by  interposing  sheets  of  aluminium 
foil  between  the  polonium  and  the  cover  of  the  exhausted 
chamber.  Foils  oi  two  different  thicknesses  were  used ;  the 
thinner  was  0'64xl0"*™  in  thicfeness  and  its  approximate 
air-equivalent,  according  to  Taylor's  results,  was  0116™  ;  the 
other  was  32  X  10"'  ™  thick,  and  was  equivalent  to  O'SS""  of 
air ;  it  happened  to  be  just  tive  times  as  thick  as  the  first  foil. 
With  the  case  charged  to  -1-40  volts,  the  current  of  electrons 
from  the  electrode  was  measured  as  successive  layers  of  foil 
were  interposed.  The  current  increased  until  five  or  six  of 
the  thin  foils  had  been  added,  after  which  it  rapidly  decreased. 
Curve  I,  fig.  2,  sliows  the  result  of  a  series  oi  such  measure- 
ments made  on  Jan.  12,  1911.  In  the  figure,  the  currents  in 
volts  per  minute  aie  plotted  as  abseissse,  and  the  number  of 
layers  of  foil  as  ordinates ;  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison 
with  the  ionization  curve  of  polonium,  however,  the  scale  of 
ordinates  indicates  the  air-equivalents  of  the  foils.     Each  plot- 

•  Proc.  E.  S.,  liixii.  486.  1B08. 

fHanser,  Pbj8.  Zeita.,  lii,  466,  1911,  whose  paper  appeared  after  the 
completion  of  these  experiment b.  finds  that  ubont  20  electrons  are  emitted 
from  one  side  (the  emergenoe  Bide)  of  an  alnmininin  foil  for  each  a-perticle. 
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ted  point  is  tlie  mean  of  from  three  to  six  separate  obeerva- 
tions,  taken  in  various  orders  and  with  frequent  returns  to  the 
measurement  of  the  current  with  no  foils,  to  check  the  eon- 
Btancy  of  the  electroscope  readings.  Several  repetitions  of 
these  measurements  gave  entirely  similar  resulte. 

Before  entering  tne  case  tlie  a-rays  passed  through  06™  of 
air  and  tlirougli  the  thick  alnminium  foil  which  covered  the 
holes  in  the  top  and  whose  air-equivalent  was  \-il™,  so  that, 
with  this  apparatus,  only  the  upper  part  of  the  |)olonium  curve 

Fio.  3. 


VOUS    PER  MNint 
Curve  I,  Foloniam  ;  Carve  II,  Tharinm  Active  Deposit. 

can  be  obtained.  To  obtain  a-rajs  of  greater  range.  I  used 
the  active  deposit  from  the  thorium  emanation,  which  emits 
o-rajs  of  two  different  speeds;  the  rays  from  thorium  B  have 
a  range  in  air  of  5-0™,  and  those  from  thorium  0,  of  S^S™. 
An  additional  advantage  is  the  slow  rate  of  decay  of  the  thorium 
active  deposit,  which  falls  to  half-valtie  in  10-6"  hours. 

A  small  ijnantity  ("activity  of  2'4"'^  Ea.Br, ")  of  Professor 
Hahn's  mesothorium,  obtained  from  Knofler  &  Co.  of  Berlin. 
was  available.  This  was  placed  in  a  small  cylindrical  cup  of 
platinum  with  a  hemispherical  bottom,  and  was  slightly  mois- 
tened to  increase  its  emanating  power.     The  top  of  the  cup 
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was  closed  with  a  rather  thick  stopper  of  ebonite,  in  the  center 
of  which  was  a  hole  through  which  passed  a  copper  plug  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  that  on  which  the  potoninm  had  been 
deposited  (4'°'"  in  diameter).  The  lower  end  of  this  plug  wae 
flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  ebonite  stopper,  which  was  abont 
half  way  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cnp.  By  this 
arrangement,  when  the  cup  was  charged  to  +80  volts  with 
respect  to  the  copper  plug,  most  of  tlie  lines  of  force  which 
passed  tiirough  the  emanation  fell  upon  the  end  of  the  plug, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  active  deposit  was  collected  there. 
After  an  exposnre  of  24  hours  the  accniuulated  deposit  was 
eufflcient  to  give  very  good  readings  in  tlie  apparatus  described 
-above,  though  somewhat  less  than  had  been  obtained  with  the 
polonium.  As  there  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  radium  with 
the  mesothorium,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  abont  two  or  three 
hours  before  beginning  measurements,  in  order  to  allow  the 
radium-active  deposit  to  decay  to  a  small  value. 

Series  of  observations  were  mnde  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  the  polonium  except  that  the  thicker  aluminium  foil 
alone  was  used.  On  account  of  the  decay  of  the  active  deposit 
it  was  necessary  to  complete  a  series  within  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  hours,  and  it  was  desirable  to  repeat  each  measurement 
several  times  to  guard  against  possible  vagaries  of  the  electro- 
scope. Each  reading  was  corrected  in  the  usual  manner  for 
the  decay  of  the  active  deposit.  Curve  II,  fig.  3,  shows  the 
resnit  of  the  aeries  of  March  9,  1911,  which  is  typical  of  other 
similar  series.  The  two  "knees"  are  distinctly  shown,  and 
their  position  is  in  excellent  agreement  with  the  ionization 
curve  in  air  given  by  Hahn.* 

It  appears  from  these  experiments  that  (as  was  anticipated) 
the  secondary  S-radiation  from  aluminium  varies  with  the  speed 
of  the  a-rays  producing  it  in  a  manner  entirely  analogous 
to  the  variation  in  the  gaseous  ionization  under  like  conditions. 
But  the  possibility  of  an  error  in  this  conclusion  here  suggests 
itself.  When  the  a-particle  is  not  near  the  end  of  its  range  it 
passes  through  the  thin  aluminium  electrode  and  the  latter 
receives  its  positive  charge  solely  on  account  of  the  electrons 
emitted  by  it.  Near  the  end  of  the  range,  however,  some  of 
the  a-particles  {those  entering  most  obliquely)  will  stop  in  the 
foil,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  observed  increase  in  the  positive 
charge  acquired  by  the  electrode  is  due  to  the  positive  charges 
on  these  a-particles  and  not  to  any  true  increase  in  the  S-radia- 
tion.  It  is  easy  to  test  this  by  charging  the  case  negatively, 
and  measuring  the  negative  charge  received  by  the  electrode 
from  the  electrons  emitted  by  the  case,  for  under  these  eircum- 
the  stoppage  of  a-particles  by  the  electrode  would 
•Phys.  ZeiUoh.,  vii,  p.  415,  1906. 
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decrease,  inBtead  of  increasing,  the  effect.  Unfortunately  when 
this  was  tried  a  decisive  result  was  not  obtained.  The  cur- 
rent observed  in  the  electroscope  remained  nearly  constant 
while  general  foils  were  interposed  and  then  fell  o£E  more 
gradually  tiian  with  the  positive  chai^  on  the  case.  As  will 
be  shown  in  the  following  pages,  however,  this  was  not  due  to 
the  cause  suggested  above,  but  was  in  all  probability  the  result 
of  the  construction  of  the  chamber.  As  has  been  pointed  ont, 
many  of  the  a-rays  must  have  struck  the  sides  of  tJie  holes  in 
the  top  at  various  angles  up  to  grazing  incidence.  Thus  the 
electrons  emitted  from  the  case  were  not  all  produced  by  par- 
ticles moving  with  approximately  the  same  speed,  but  by  par- 
ticles whose  velocities  varied  considerably.  Hence  the  effect 
was  somewhat  analogous  to  ionization  curves  obtained  when 
the  pencil  of  rays  is  not  limited  to  a  small  angle  by  a  "  Bragg 
screen." 

However,  it  was  necessary  to  investigate  the  matter  further. 
As  a  more  intense  source  of  radiation  was  desirable,  Professor 
Eoltwood  was  good  enough  to  attempt  the  preparation  of  a 
mnch  stronger  deposit  of  polonium.  By  a  special  method  he 
succeeded  in  depositing  upon  a  4""°  plug  as  much  polonium  as 
would  be  in  equilibrinm  with  about  0'6""'  of  radium,  and  yet 
having  so  little  foreign  material  with  it  that  it  appeared  as  a 
mere  discoloration  upon  the  copper.  With  tliis  preparation, 
the  difficulties  of  the  experiment  weofe  greatly  lessened ;  an 
electrometer  could  he  used  instead  of  the  electroscope,  and  much 
larger  and  steadier  readings  could  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  mentioned  above,  which 
prevented  satisfactory  readings  when  a  negative  potential  was 
put  on  the  case,  the  experimental  arrangements  were  altered. 

The  polonium-coated  ping,  P  {fig.  3),  is  placed  within  the 
evacuated  chamber;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  brass  cylinder,  C, 
whose  opening  limits  the  cone  of  rays  so  that  they  fall  within 
the  ring,  E,  which  supports  the  aluminium-leaf  electrode.  Two 
other  rings,  F  and  F',  above  and  below  the  electrode  at  a  dis- 
tance of  7"",  are  also  covered  with  the  aluminium  leaf;  they 
are  in  metallic  connection  with  each  other  and  with  the  case. 
The  brass  disc,  D,  is  divided  into  six  equal  sectors ;  one  of 
these  is  left  blank  so  that  the  rays  may  he  stopped,  wJiile  the 
five  others  have  holes  through  them  1'3"°  in  diameter.  These 
five  holes  are  covered  respectively  with  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  layers 
of  the  thicker  aluminium  foil  whose  air  equivalent  is  0'58™. 
The  disc  can  be  rotated  about  its  axis,  which  passes  through 
the  cover  plate  with  a  cone  bearing,  made  tight  by  rubber 
stop-cock  grease.  A  dial,  D',  enables  one  to  set  the  disc  so 
that  the  different  layers  of  foil  are  interposed,  or  the  rays 
stopped  altogether  by  the  blank  sector.     The  electrode  is  insu- 
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lated  from  the  case  by  amber,  gaard  tube,  and  ebonite,  and  tbe 
joints  made  tight  by  Bealine  wax ;  it  was  connected  with  a 
Dolezalek  electrometer,  which,  with  80  volts  on  the  needle,  had 
a  senfiitiveness  of  about  SSO™"  divisions  per  volt.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  reduce  somewhat  the  current-sensitiveness  of  tbe 
instrnment;  for  this  purpose  a  small  mica  condenser  of  about 
1 50™  capacity  was  put  in  parallel  with  the  electrometer.    ' 

With  a  positive  potential  on  tbe  case,  the  saturation  current 
was  reached  with  40  volte;   and  when  the  brass  sector   was 


interposed  in  the  path  of  the  rays  tlie  current  fell  to  a  negligi- 
ble value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  to  approach 
saturation  with  a  negative  potential  on  the  case,  even  at  —330 
volte;  the  negative  current  when  the  rays  were  stopped  by  the 
disc  was  always  large  (20-40  per  cent  of  tbe  total),  and  increased 
with  the  negative  potential  on  the  case.     This  part  of  tbe  cur- 
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rent  was  doe  to  the  electpone  set  free  between  the  poloi 
and  the  disc ;  by  subtracting  this  from  the  currents  obtained 
witli  the  foils  interposed  it  was  possible  to  eliminate  this  dis- 
turbing portion  of  the  negative  current.  'What  was  left  con- 
sisted of  the  electrons  from  the  two  foils  on  the  rings  F,  F', 
and  from  the  surfaces  of  the  disc-foils  farthest  from  the 
poloninm. 

With  this  apparatus,  practically  identical  results  were 
obtained  whether  the  case  was  charged  positively  or  nega- 
tively ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  electrode  emitted  electrons 
or  received  those  given  off  by  the  other  aluminium  foils.  In 
the  following  table  the  results  of  varions  series  of  measure- 
ments are  given.  In  order  to  facilitate  comparison,  the  cur- 
rents are  reduced  to  the  same  scale,  that  obtained  with  2  foils 
(the  smallest  number  used)  being  taken  'as  100  in  each  case. 

Table  I. 


VoltB 


Number  of  Foils 


May  2-A 

May  27! 


107-2 
104- 
104-6 


4 

5 

e 

118-5 

107- 

39- 

118'2 

107- 

54- 

llB-3 

106-8 

38-7 

119- 

108-6 

55  5 

118- 

109' 

39-6 

119- 

110- 

518 

These  results  leave  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  increase  in  the 
secondary  S-radiation  is  real,  and  is  not  due  to  the  charge  on 
the  a-particles  themselves.  The  discrepancy  between  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  currents  when  six  foils  are  interposed  is  easily- 
explained.  With  a  negative  charge  many  of  the  electrons 
come  from  the  foil  on  the  disc,  D ;  with  a  positive  charge,  thej 
all  come  from  the  electrode,  E,  and  to  reach  this  the  a-rays  mast 
penetrate  the  foil,  F  (air  equivalent  =  OllS™).  With  6  foils 
mterposed  we  are  in  the  nearly  horizontal  "top"  of  the  curve, 
and  a  small  difference  in  the  range  makes  a  considei-able  differ- 
ence in  the  effect.* 

*  All  effect,  probnblj  dae  to  thie  iQcreased  emi«Bioa  of  electrons  willi 
diminiflhiDg  speed  of  tbe  particles,  was  obsen-ed  by  Ascbkinass  (Ann.  d. 
Pbys. ,  xxvii,  p.  ii77, 191)8).  He  waa  meaEUring  tbe  cbai^e  of  tbe  a-particles 
after  passing  through  varioiiB  tliicknesses  of  alumininm,  and  had  a  traua- 
yerse  magnetio  field  to  cnrl  up  tbe  6  rays.  The  a-raja  pasaed  through  an 
alumiuium  nindow  into  a  separate  chamber  and  fell  npon  a  copper  plat«. 
Even  witboat  a  magnetic  field  the  plate  acquired  a  positive  charge ;  when 
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In  order  to  test  the  effect  with  another  metal,  three  gold 
leaves  were  pat  upon  the  rings,  E,  F  and  F',  instead  of  alninin- 
iom.  These  leaves  were  -09  x  10"'™  thick  and  had  an  air 
equivalent  of  approximately  0'05'°'  (about  half  of  that  of  the 
aluminium  leaf).  The  emission  from  the  gold  electrode  was 
Hhout  13  per  cent  less  than  from  the  aluminium  but  the  varia- 
tion with  the  speed  of  the  a-mys  was  vsry  nearly  the  same. 
In  the  following  table  are  given  the  averages  for  all  the  exper- 
iments with  both  metals  (with  positive  potential  on  the  case); 
the  currents  with  two  foils  are  called  100  as  before.  Included  in 
tbe  table  are  two  series  of  ionization  measurements.  These 
were  made  by  removing  the  foil  from  the  electrode,  E,  admit- 
ting a  small  quantity  of  air  (pressure  -032"""),  and  charging  the 
case  positively.  Tbe  first  of  tbe  two  ionization  experiments  is 
with  the  aluminium-leaf  on  F  and  F',  tbe  second  with  the  gold- 
leaf. 

Tablb  II. 


No.  Foils 

3 

8 

4 

6 

« 

Al          

100 
100 
100 
100 

105-2 

105  0 

no-5 

110- 

117'6 
118-2 
134- 
130- 

107-3 
115-6 
143- 
143- 

33-1 

Air(l) 

Air  (2) 

57-3 
96-5 

As  will  be  seen,  the  course  of  the  series  with  the  two 
metals  is  nearly  identical;  the  differences  in  the  last  column 
are  to  be  attribtited  to  the  greater  stopping  power  of  the 
aluminium  leaf;  it  appears  also  in -the  two  ionization  experi- 


s  small  tbicknesB  of  Blamininm  was  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  the  magnetio 
fleid  increased  thie  positive  chaT^e.  bat  only  slightly :  (evideDtJy  the  numher 
of  electrons  emitted  by  tbe  window  and  falling  npon  the  plate  was  in  excess 
of  tbe  nnmber  emitted  by  Ihe  plate  itself,  bnt  this  excess  was  not  euongh  to 
nentrnlize  tlie  than^e  carried  Dy  the  a-rajB.)  When  tlie  o  rays  had  to  pass 
through  a  thicker  layer  of  nlTimininm,  the  application  of  the  magnetic  field 
diminished  the  pcxitive  chaTKC  acquired  by  the  plate  ;  (In  this  case,  the  elec- 
trons emitted  by  the  plate  appear  to  be  in  excess  of  those  received  from  tbe 
window.)  Tbe  antbor  draws  the  conclusion  that  "  with  diminishing  speed 
of  the  primary  a-particles,  it  appeaiB  that  the  intensity  of  the  secondary 
radiation  increaaee,  at  first  slowly,  and  finally  considerably,"  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  oonolasion  is  altogether  jnstifled  by  tbe  experiment;  tbe  i- 
radiation  from  tbe  window  seems  to  hare  been  left  out  of  consideration  ;  the 
most  that  can  be  concluded  is  thtit  there  is  a  differential  effect  as  between 
copper  and  alnmininm. 

Another  effect  wbich  is  donbtlees  due  to  the  eanie  caaee  was  observed 
bj  Duane  (C.  R.,  cilvi.  1088,  1908).  He  found  that  the  secondary  radiation 
ceases  a  little  less  abruptly  at  tbe  end  of  the  range  than  the  charge  on  tbe 
a-particleB.  As  he  need  an  unlimited  beam  of  ra^s,  this  result  may  wll  have 
been  doe  to  the  increased  emission  of  electrons  near  the  end  of  the  isnge. 
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inente  with  the  two  metals  on  the  riaj;,  F.  Fig.  4  gives  a 
graphical  repreeeDtation  of  these  resalta;  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  ordinates  of  the  different  curves  are 
not  exactly  adjusted  to  each  other,  un  account  of  tiie  differ- 
ences just  mentioned.     It  ia  indeed  impoBsible  to  make  satis- 


^ 

■^s^^ 

A 

^ 

i 

r 

•  MR 

» 

factory  correction  for  these  difEerences  without  knowing  the 
relative  values  of  tlie  "incidence"  and  " emergence"  S-radia- 
tion ;  for,  between  the  generation  of  the  two,  the  a-rays  pass 
through  the  leaf  on  the  electrode — in  the  one  case  alumininm, 
in  the  other  case,  gold.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  correc- 
tion (if  it  could  be  made)  would  bring  closer  together  the  two 
curves  in  their  decreasing  portions,  while  it  would  not  much 
affect  their  increasing  portions  where  they  are  already  in  close 
agreement. 

The  results  of  Taylor,  mentioned  at  th«  bfiginning  of  this 
paper,  would  lead  ns  to  expect  that  the  metal  curves  would  lie 
to  the  left  of  the  air-curve  and  have  a  less  pronounced  knee, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case.  But  they  give  equal  grounds  for 
anticipating  that  the  gold  curve  should  be  to  the  left  of  that 
obtained  with  aluminium,  and  this  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
experiments.  Quite  apart  from  these  somewhat  hypothetical 
considerations,  it  does  not  appear  probrtble  that  two  metals 
which  differ  bo  much  in  atomic  weight  and  in  other  properties 
should  give  effects  so  nearly  identical ;  tlie  ionization  curves  in 
different  gases  are  markedly  different  even  when  the  gases 
differ  much   less  from  each  other  than  gold  and  aluminiam. 
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The  close  BimUarity  observed  with  the  two  metalB  gives  rise  to 
the  suspicion  that  the  electrons  we  have  been  measiirin^  are 
emitted  not  from  the  metals  themselves,  bnt,  perhaps,  from  a 
layer  of  adsorbed  gas  which  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  test  this  possibility,  or  to  obtain 
the  "  ionization  curves"  of  other  metals,  but  I  hope  to  do  so 
shortly.  The  observation  of  Ascbkinass  (p.  414,  foot  note) 
Eeeras  to  indicate  that  copper  and  aliimiuium  wonld  not  give 
identical  results. 

Conclusions. 

1.  The  emission  of  electrons  by  aluminium  and  gold  foils 
under  the  influence  of  a-rays  (secondary  S-rays)  varies  with  the 
speed  of  the  a-rays  in  a  manner  entirely  analogous  to  the 
variation  in  the  gaseous  ionization  prodnced  by  a-rays.  The 
emission  at  first  increases  and  then  rapidly  decreases  as  the 
a-rays  near  the  end  of  their  range,  and  the  corves  obtained 
show  all  the  characteristics  of  the  ionization  curves  in  gases 
first  obtained  by  Bragg. 

2.  The  curves  He  within  (to  the  left  of)  the  corresponding 
curves  for  gases  and  have  a  less  conspicuous  "knee."  So  far, 
they  are  in  agreement  with  the  known  results  on  the  retarda- 
tion of  a-rays  bv  metals,  and  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  loss 
of  energy  by  the  a-particles  is  due  to  an  ionization  of  the 
metallic  molecules.  But  the  close  similarity  in  the  behavior  of 
gold  and  aluminium  is  not  in  accordance  with  this  view. 

3.  In  view  of  the  dissimilarity  in  the  ionization  curves  of 
different  gases,  the  agreement  in  the  curves  obtained  for 
alnmiuium  and  gold  is  unexpected,  and  leads  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  observed  effects  may  not  be  doe  to  the  metals  them- 
selves, but,  perhaps,  to  a  layer  of  adsorbed  gas  in  both  cases. 
A  further  investigation  of  this  will  be  undertaken  shortly. 

Slouie  Laboratory,  Tale  UniTarsity,  Angnst,  IBll. 
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Art.  XLIV, — Some  Minerals  from  Beaver  County,   Utah  ,'* 
by  B.  S.  Butler  and  W.  T.  Schallee. 

Introduction. 

While  makio^  an  examination  of  some  of  the  mines  in 
Beaver  County,  Utah,  in  the  summers  of  1909  and  1910,  one 
of  the  writers,  B.  S.  Butler,  collected  several  minerals  that  on 
examination  proved  to  be  of  unusual  interest.  One  of  these  ia 
a  species  not  hitherto  known,  a  second  has  never  before  been 
reported  from  this  continent,  and  a  third,  altbongb  previously 
reported  from  but  two  localities,  was  found  to  be  relatively 
abundant  in  this  district. 

Beavtrile,  a  JVew  Mineral. 

From  the  Horn  Silver  mine  near  the  town  of  Frisco  was 
collected  a  mineral  that  on  examination  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  proved  to  be  a  new  species. 
For  this  mineral,  which  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  copper,  lead 
and  feiric  iron,  the  name  heaverite  is  proposed,  after  tbe  name 
of  the  county  from  which  it  was  first  described. 

Occurrence. — The  mineralization  in  the  Horn  Silver  mine 
occurs  along  a  fault  plane  that  has  thrown  Tertiary  lavaa  down 
gainst  Canihro-Ordovician  limestone,  the  ore  deposits  being 
mainly  a  replacement  of  the  volcanic  rocks. 

The  principal  primary  minerals  of  the  deposit  are  :  Galena, 
sphalerite,  wurtzite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  a  sulph-antimonite 
of  lead  possibly  jamesonite,  pyrargyrite,  argentite,  quartz, 
barite,  muscovite,  and  small  amounts  of  other  minerals. 

The  mine  has  been  developed  to  a  depth  of  1600  feet.  For 
about  600  feet  the  primary  minerals  have  been  almost  entirely 
altered  by  descending  solutions,  and  this  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  a  lesser  degree  to  a  much  greater  depth.  The  charac- 
teristic alteration  in  the  deposit  is  to  sulphates  with  some  car- 
bonates, chlorides  and  sulphides. 

The  following  secondary  minerals  have  been  recognized : 
Anglesite,cerus8ite,  plumbojarosite,  jarosite,  beaverite,  Jinarite, 
bindlieimite?,  sinitliisonite,  calamine,  goslarite,  covellite,  chal- 
cocite,  brocliantite,  malachite,  azurite,  chrysocoIJa,  chalcanthite, 
cerargyrite,  sulphur,  chalcedony,  kaolinitc,  gypsum,  alnnite, 
and  hydrous  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

The  beaverite  occurs  with  other  secondary  minerals  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  deposit.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  upper 
levels  was  accessible  at  the  time  of  the  visit  and  the  mineral 
*Piiblish«(l  hy  permiBsion  of  the  Director  ot  the  U.  8.  Qeological  Sorvej. 
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was  not  seen  in  place,  but  the  freqiiencv  with  which  it  was  met 
in  the  old  dump  leads  to  the  belief  t&at  it  must  have  been  a 
rather  common  mineral  in  some  p»irtB  of  the  deposit. 

Physical  Properties. — The  mineral  is  a  canary-yellow  earthy 
looking  material  commonly  mixed  with  other  secondary  lead 
and  copper  minerals,  bnt  occasionally  in  Bmall  masses  that 
appear  to  be  composed  of  a  single  mineral.  Such  masses  are 
easily  cinshed  in  the  tinkers.  Under  the  hieh  power  of  the 
microscope  the  material  is  seen  to  be  crystallized  in  distinct 
hexagonal  plates.  These  are  too  small  for  accurate  measure- 
ment of  tne  crystal  angles  or  determination  of  the  optical 
character.  The  refractive  index  of  the  light  ray  vibrating  per- 
pendicular to  the  plates  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
solutions  available  in  the  laboratory  for  the  immersion  method 
of  determining  indices,  namely  1'74. 

Almost  every  crystal  contains  a  minute  inclusion  whose 
character  has  not  been  determined.  The  material  analyzed 
appeared  under  the  microscope  to  be  very  pure  except  for 
these  inclusions,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  silica  that  appears 
in  the  analysis  is  due  to  them. 

Chemical  Oamposition,— The  mineral  is  soluble  in  boiling 
hydrocliloric  acid,  leaving  the  insolahle  matter,  chiefly  silica, 
behind.  On  cooling,  lead  chloride  separates  out  in  considera- 
ble amount.  The  lead  reaction  can  also  readily  be  obtained 
with  sodium  carbonate  on  charcoal.  On  adding  ammonia  iu 
excess  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  the  ferric  iron  is 
thrown  down  as  a  voluminous  brown  precipitate,  and  the  solu- 
tion has  the  deep  blue  color  indicative  of  copper.  By  the 
quantitative  determination,  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of 
alnmina  was  established.  The  insoluble  matter  consists  mostly 
of  silica,  only  a  slight  residne  remaining  after  treatment  with 
hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  average  of  the  results  of  the  chemical  analyses  is  shown 
in  the  table  below.  The  ratios  obtained  therefrom  are  also 
given. 

Analysis  and  ratios  ofbeaverite  {W.  T.  S.). 

Insol ]0'05 

CiiO 9-70 

PbO 29-44 

Fe.O.....    17-28 

Al.O,  ....      3-64 

SO    21-32 

H.O 9-02 


2-01  "  2 

3-80  "  4  {=4x-95). 


100-45 


The  ratios  agree  well  with  the  formula  CuO.PbO.Fe,0,. 
2SO,.4H,0,  in  which  the  copper  and  lead  are  assumed  to  be 
Am  Jodr.  3ci.— Fourth  Series,  You  XXXII,  No.  IB2.~-DBC»(Biit,  1911. 
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present  in  e<]ual  molecular  amonnta,  and  in  which  a  little  ferric 
iron  is  replaced  by  alumina.  As  the  ratio  of  Fe,0,  to  Al,0,  is 
as  3:1,  the  formnla  can  be  written  more  exactly  ae  4CuO,4PbO. 
3Fe,0,.AI,0,.8SO,.16H,0,  A  compaririou  of  the  analysis  with 
the  insoluble  matter  deducted  and  reduced  to  100  per  cent, 
with  the  values  calculated  for  the  formnla  last  given,  is  shown 
below. 

Comparison  of  analysis  with  calculated  values. 
AnalTsis  Cilculated 

CuO 10-74  11-70 

PbO 32-50  32-80 

Fe.O, 19-13  17-61 

A1,0,   4  03  3-75 

SO, 33-60  23-64 

H,0. 10-00  10-60 

100  00  100-00 

The  water  is  all  constitutional,  as  none  was  driven  off  below 
250°.     The  actual  results  obtained  are  as  follows: 

Loss  of  weight  of  beaverite  on  heating. 


Tempt. 

Total  loBB 

110° 

0-04;^ 

170" 

0-10 

260" 

0-14 

390»« 

3-72 

5W* 

10-45 

•  Heated  i 

n  an  electric  fnrnace. 

The  loss  at  590°,  as  given,  is  higher  than  the  true  value,  as 
a  little  of  the  material  was  lost  by  the  thermal  couple  acci- 
dentally reaching  into  the  crucible  when  some  of  the  powder 
adhered  to  the  wires. 

No  known  mineral  could  he  found  with  which  beaverite 
seems  related,  so  that  at  present  it  mast  stand  as  an  isolated 
member  of  the  sulphate  group. 

Wurtzile. 

The  hexagonal  zinc  sulphide,  wurtzite,  is  present  in  consider- 
able abundance  in  the  primary  ores  of  the  Horn  Silver  mine. 
The  principal  primary  minerals  of  this  deposit  have  been  noted 
above.  Tlie  richer  zinc  ore  in  the  hand  specimen  has  the 
general  appearance  of  light  honey-yellow  sphalerite,  but  under 
the  microscope  a  portion  is  seen  to  be  rather  strongly  bire- 
fringent  and  some  of  this  has  the  outline  of  pyramidal  crystals. 
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A  closer  examioatioD  of  the  epecimeQ  revealed  pyramidal 
crystalB  that  could  be  separated  from  the  surroaDding  material. 
Several  of  these  cryetale  were  removed  from  the  matrix  and 
measured.  They  snowed  a  steep  hexagonal  pyramid,  which 
was  strongly  striated  horizontally.  Accurate  measarements 
were  not  possible,  as  the  striations  caused  the  crystals  to 
become  rounded  with  consequent  absence  of  plane  faces.  The 
crystals  were  measured  on  the  two-circle  goniometer  and  p 
angle  determined  for  the  pyramid  faces.      This  angle  corre- 

Fia.1. 


Fio.  1.     Wnrtzite,  o(S031}. 

sponds  to  that  between  the  basal  plane  (absent  on  these  crystals) 
and  the  pyramidal  faces.  The  valnes  obtained  are  shown 
below,  the  pyramid  being  the  form  (?)203lf 

MeasuremeTit  of  o\2G2\\  wurtzite. 

Crystal  No 12  3  4 

Average  measurement    61°      62°      60°      61°     Calc.  63°  06' 

The  general  habit  of  these  crystals  is  shown  in  figure  1, 
where  the  marked  horizontal  strife  are  also  showu. 

The  crystals  of  wurtzite  dissolve  readily  in  HUl,  evolving 
H,8.  The  solution  contained  abundant  zinc  and  no  other  metal 
was  present  in  appreciable  quantity. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  zinc  sulphides  in  this  mine  have  the 
property  of  tribo-lumineacenee  or  of  giving  ofi  light  when 
scratched.  This  is  so  marked  that  sulphides  of  zinc  can  be 
readily  detected  in  the  mine  by  drawing  the  point  of  the  pick 
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or    mine  candlestick  across  the  ore.     If  zinc   solphides  are 
present  the  point  of  the  metal  is  followed  by  a  line  of  sparks. 

Plumhojaroaile. 
.  Phimbojarosite  haa   previously   been   described   from    two 
localities,  first  from  Cook's  Peak,  N.  M.*  and  second  from 
American  Fork,  Utah.f 

Since  this  mineral  has  been  so  rarely  noted,  it  was  a  matter 
of  some  surprise  tu  find  it  in  no  less  than  six  mines  and  pros- 
pects in  Beaver  Connty,  in  some  cases  in  snch  abundance 
that  a  considerable  quantity  conld  be  picked  from  the  ore 
bins  and  dumps.  The  writer  was  told  by  one  superintendent 
that  several  tons  of  the  mineral  had  been  thrown  on  the  damp 
and  later  on  being  foand  to  contain  metal  values  had  been 
shipped  to  the  smelter. 

Flnmbojarosite  has  been  determined  from  the  following 
mines  and  propects  in  Beaver  County :  Horn  Silver,  Hub, 
Moscow,  Rm  Warrior,  Harrinifton-Hickory,  and  an  unnamed 
prospect  pit,  and  probably  is  present  in  still  others. 

Occurrence. — The  mineral  is  secondary,  resulting  from  the 
alteration  of  ore  composed  mainly  of  sulphides  of  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  zinc.  The  secondary  minerals  for  the  most  part 
are  the  oxides,  sulphates,  carbonates  and  silicates  of  tbeso 
metals,  and  with  these  are  plumbojarosite,  frequently  jarosite, 
and  other  minerals  in  varying  amounts.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  from  the  Horn  Silver  mine  three  members  of  the 
jarosite  group  were  determined,  namely,  jarosite,  plumbojaro- 
site, and  al unite. 

Physical  properties. — As  seen  in  the  hand  specimen,  the 
material  is  aark  brown  in  color  and  distinctly  micaceoufi  in 
appearance  with  a  silky  luster.  Where  the  crystals  are  very 
fine  the  micaceous  character  is  less  pronounced  and  the  mineral, 
if  not  examined  with  some  care,  might  be  mistaken  for  limo- 
nite  or  some  iron-stained  material.  Although  the  mineral  is 
frequently  in  rather  large  pieces  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  it 
is  readily  crushed  in  the  fingers  and  has  an  oily  look  and  feel, 
similar  to  fine  graphite.  tJnder  the  microscope  the  crystals 
are  seen  to  be  thin  hexagonal  plates  of  a  light  golden-yellow 
color.  The  crystals  vary  greatly  in  size  but  rarely  exceed  O-gS"" 
in  width.  Measurement  of  the  crystals  has  not  been  made 
but  they  are  undoubtedly  hexagonal  and  so  far  as  their  proper- 
ties have  been  determined  they  correspond  to  the  material 
examined  by  Wright  from  the  American  Fork  locality.     The 

*milebraDd,  W.  F,,  and  Penfield,  S.  L.,  this  Journal,  toI.  xiv,  p.  818. 
1B02.  *^ 

f  Hillebtand,  W.  F.,  and  WrigM.  Fred  E.,  ihis  Journal,  vol,  iix.  p,  191. 
1910.  ^ 
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crystals  are  nniaxial,  optically  negative  with  stroug  Itlrefring- 
euce.  It  may  be  noted  tliat  jarosite  from  the  same  mines  is  so 
eimilar  to  the  pltmibojarosite  in  physical  properties  that  a  dis- 
tinction can  be  made  only  by  chemical  tests. 

Gh&inwal  composition. — The  analysis  (by  W.  T,  S.)  of  the 
plumbojarosite  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  where,  for  com- 
parison, are  also  given  the  two  analyses,  by  Hillebrand,  of  the 
mineral  from  New  Mexico  and  American  Forli,  Utah.  The 
values  calculated  from  the  formula  Pb0.3Fe,0,.4SO,.6H,0 
are  also  given  iu  the  last  column  for  comparison. 

Analytet  of  plumbojaroeile. 


Fe.O, . 
PbO.. 
K.O  .. 
Na,0  . 
SO,... 
H,0  .. 
CuO  .. 
CaO,, 
Insol.  . 
ZiiO.. 


Density 

The  three  analvses  show  a  close  agreement  among  themselves 
as  well  as  with  the  calculated  values. 

Corfsite. 

A  light  yellowish-green  mineral  that  has  the  properties  of 
corkite,  a  hydrous  pliosphate  and  sulphate  of  lead  and  iron,  was 
collected  from  the  Harrington-Hickory  and  the  "Wild  Bull 
mines.  So  far  as  is  known  to  the  writers,  these  are  the  only 
localities  on  this  continent  from  which  this  mineral  has  been 
reported. 

In  both  of  the  mines  mentioned  the  original  ores  were 
a  replacement  of  limestone  near  the  intrusive  rock  and  there 
was  considerable  apatite  and  contact  silicates  formed  with  the 
metallic  sulphides,  nminly  pyrite,  galena,  sphalerite,  and  chal- 
copyrite.  The  corkite  is  a  secondary  mineral  resulting  from 
the  alteration  of  these  ores,  the  phosphate  doubtless  being 
derived  from  the  apatite  and  the  metallic  content  from  tlie 
sulphides. 


Bear«rCo., 

CooIi'b  Peak, 

Amerioui  Fork, 

UUh 

N.  M. 

Ut»h 

CaloDlat«d 

42-U 

42-37 

42-87 

42-38 

18-32 

19-84 

18-46 

19-74 

to-13 

0-17 
0-21 

0-15 
0-62 

27-59 

27-06 

27-67 

28-33 

9-16 

9-66     - 

10-14 

9-58 

0-Z7 

0-10 

0-00 

0-05 

006 

2-6* 

0-61 

0-40 

0-30 

loo-as 

1 00-15 

100-37 

100-00 

3 '60 

3-665 
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In  physical  properties  the  mineral  corresponda  witb  that 
previously  described.  Id  the  hand  specimen  it  is  a  light  green 
earthy  looking  material  which  when  crushed  in  the  migers  haa 
a  gritty  feel  like  tine  sand.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen 
to  be  well  crystallized,  the  larger  crvBtals  being  0'15"""  in 
diameter.  The  crystals  are  golden  yellow  in  color  and  have 
the  general  appearance  of  being  a  combination  of  the  cnbe  and 
octahedron.  They  are  rather  strongly  birefringent,  however, 
and  are  probably  hexagonal  rbombohedral.  The  index  of 
refraction  is  higher  than  1-74. 

Corkite  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  from 
which  solution  lead  chloride  separates  out  in  quantity  on 
cooling.  The  solution  contains,  besides  lead,  abundant  ferric 
iron  and  the  sulphate  and  phosphate  radicals.  Qualitative 
tests  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  any  arsenic,  and  only  a 
mere  trace  of  copper  is  present  in  the  American  corkite. 
Heated  in  a  closed  tube,  tne  mineral  darkens  and  gives  off 
water. 
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Akt.  XLV. — A  Method  of  Determining  the  Density  of  Min- 
erals hy  means  of  Hohrbach's  Solution  having  a  Standard 
Refractive  Index;  by  H.  E.  Merwin. 

Two  methods  of  finding  the  density  of  minerals  or  glasses 
which  are  in  granular  form,  or  which  require  to  be  granulated 
in  order  to  be  made  homogeneous,  are  in  general  use — the  pjc- 
nometer  method  and  the  suBpension  method.'  Fine  powders 
(grains  less  than  abont  ■!  or  ■2°'°  in  diameter)  cannot  be  used 
Euccessfully  with  the  suspension  method  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbing effects  of  convection  currents  and  viscosity  in  the  sus- 
pending liquid,  and  of  floccutation  of  the  solid  particles.  The 
pycDometer  method  is  a  nniversal  method  if  sunicient  material 
(a  few  grams)  is  available.  The  method  is  laborious,  and 
requires  much  skill  and  standardized  apparatus.  The  suepen- 
sion  method,  with  the  same  skill  and  care  as  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  instrument  used,  should  yield  equally  accurate  results 
for  much  leso  labor,  provided  the  material  may  be  obtained  in 
sufficiently  large  homogeneous  grains. 

The  diificulty  of  convection  currents  in  the  liquid  can  be 


largely  overcome  by  preventing  evaporation  and  by  surround- 
ing the  cylinder  in  which  the  liqnid  is  held  with  a  closed  vessel 
of  air  or  water.  The  proper  adjustment  and  standardization 
of  the  specific  gravity  balance  by  means  of  which  tlie  density 
of  the  liquid  is  obtamed  are,  of  course,  essential.  Some  of 
the  more  sensitive  balances  cannot  be  adjusted  and  tested 
without  the  use  of  special  devices  not  furnished  with  the 
balances.  If  properly  adjusted,  the  l>est  of  these  balances  are 
sensitive  fo  '0003,  but  errors  in  the  gradnation  of  the  beam 
often  amount  to  '001.  The  density  of  a  liqnid  may  be  cor- 
rectly determined  within  ±'001  with  such  a  balance.  If  the 
f  rains  of  material  suspended  in  the  liquid  are  not  moved  about 
y  convection  currents,  then  the  density  of  the  grains  may  be 
matched  by  the  liquid  much  closer  tiian  ±'00l.  A  disadvan- 
tage of  the  specific  gravity  balance  is  that  the  column  of  liquid 
must  be  deep  enongn  to  receive  the  sinker;  this  depth  increases 
the  possibility  of  convection  currents. 

An  alternative  method  of  finding  the  density  of  the  liquid 
in  which  the  grains  are  suspended,  which  depends  upon  the 
relation  of  refractive  index  to  density,  has  been  found  t>.>  be 
expeditious  and  accurate.  The  liquid  is  contained  in  the  small 
glass  cell  accompanying  the  standard  refractometers,  and  its 
I  Recently  J.  L.  Andreaa  bos  described  a  method  of  finding  tbe  denaltj  of 
BQitable  tolids  corrRCtly  within  ±  '0001  by  eaBpeudiDg  a  ftagtneDt  of  tb» 
solid  in  a  hesTy  solution  in  a  dilatometer.  Zeitscbr.  phja.  Chem.,  liivi, 
491-49e,  1911. 
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refractive  index  is  determined  while  the  grains  are  enapended 
in  it. 

A  liquid  Laving  as  great  a  range  of  refractive  index  as  pos- 
sible for  a  given  difference  of  density  is  most  advantageous 
for  accuracy.  The  liquid  should  have  also  a  wide  range  of 
density.  Fnrtlier  requirements  are  convenience  in  attaining  a 
standard  condition,  and  permanency.  Kohrbach's  solution  of 
barinm-mcrcuric  iodide  meets  these  requirements. 

Bohrbach'e  Bolution  as  ordinarily  prepared  *  and  ae  sold  by 
the  dealers  has  a  maximnm  density  of  about  3'5.  To  stand- 
ardize the  liquid  it  is  diluted,  at  a  temperatnre  of  19°  to  Sl°, 
with  water,  to  the  density  of  clear  crystals  of  sulphur  (about 
207),  or  until  the  refractive  index  for  sodium  light  is  I'SIO  to 
1'520.  The  solution  is  cleared  of  the  precipitated  mercuric 
iodide,  a  part  is  left  dilute  and  the  remainder  concentrated  by 
evaporation.  But  if  crystals  are  present  in  the  cold  concen- 
trated solution,  enongh  water  should  be  added  to  dissolve 
them,  for  they  differ  in  composition  from  the  liquid  above 
them.  Mixtures  of  these  solutions  thus  prepared  have  a  fixed 
density  (correct  to  zfOOl)  for  a  given  index  of  refraction.  If 
desired,  the  concentrated  solution  may  be  diluted  with  water 
if  it  is  stirred  rapidly  to  prevent  precipitation  of  mercuric 
iodide ;  it  is  to  be  noted,  however,  tnat  a  very  slight  precipi- 
tate on  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  tlie  refractometer  greatly 
obscures  the  signal. 

The  prepared  Kohrbach's  solution  or  the  materials  for  mak- 
ing it  may  be  obtained  from  the  dealers  sufficiently  pure*  for 
the  preparation  of  the  standard  solution.  As  a  check  the 
purity  of  the  solution  should  be  tested  by  bringing  it  to  the 
density  of  clear  quartz,  2*6495,  and  determining  its  index  of 
refraction  <o  for  sodium  light  at  20°.  This  index  should  be 
1-6208. 

The  relation  of  density  to  refractive  index  of  this  solution 
at  20°  was  found  by  means  of  a  standard  refractometer  giving 
results  correct  to  ±'00015,  and  indicators  of  standard  density, 
correct  to  ±"0015. 

The  results  are  contained  in  Table  I. 

These  results  may  be  plotted  on  coordinate  paper  and  con- 
nected by  a  curve;  or  their  relations  may  be  stated  in  a  simple 

'By  rapidl; mixing  100  g.  Bal*  and  180  g.  Hgli,  adding 30"  of  mter,  then 
placing  immediately  in  an  oU  bath  at  150°  to  100°,  and  stating  till  boiling 
and  solDtlon  take  place.  The  solntion  may  be  prepare  equally  well  by 
Tnbbing  the  oonstituents  together  in  an  evaporating  dislc  over  a  hot  water- 
bath. 

'  BariDm  iodide  may  be  atrongly  colored  by  iodine.  Washing  with  ben- 
Eene,  xylol  or  ether  will  remove  the  iodine. 

If  the  heavy  liquid  becomes  discolored  it  may  be  cleared  by  shaking  with 
tnercDry,  Reutandardizing  la  not  neoenary  mdesB  the  solntlon  was  deeply 
colored. 
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empirical  fonnnla  which  gives  the  density,*  d,  between  2'25 
and  3'40  at  20°  with  a  maximum  probable  error  of  ±'002. 

d  =  5-39(n— l-5467)  +  2-2S 

which  in  a  eimpler  form  is  rf  =  5'39»— 6'086B.  For  accarate 
work,  if  the  teinperature  is  more  than  3°  from  20°  a  correction 
for  d  of  --001  for  each  2°  below  20°  and  of  +001  for  each 
2°  above  20°  should  be  made. 


Tablb  I. 


itefractive  iudei. 


3-449   1-7686 

a-see  1-7590 

3-346   1-7312 

3-180   1-7195 

'         3-046  1-6944 

2'»80   1-6823 

2-748   1-6391 

2-649    1-6207 

2-648   1-6205 

2-367   1-5685 

2-163   1-5320 

2-067    1-5148 

Y.  GoldEchmidt  *  constructed  a  similar  table  for  a  solution  of 
potassiam-mercuric  iodide.  The  standard  solution  is  difficult 
to  prepare  and  maintain. 

At  given  densities  the  observed  refractive  index  varied  with 
the  temperature  as  follows : 

Danaitf.  Befnctive  index.         TemperatDre. 

a-ooj  i  '•"*'  '" 

^  ""'  I   I  .El  en  ni\ 


In  nsing  the  cell  with  the  refractometer  it  is  more  conven- 
ient to  use  only  one  part  of  the  vertical  circle  scale.  If 
accuracy  within  ±-002  is  desired,  it  is  then  necessary  that  the 

' The  fornmU  between  20  and  3-25  it  d=6-7n— 6-567,  and  between  8'4 
and  8-0  is  ({=5-52n-e-318. 
'  N.  Jabrb.  f.  Hin..  Beil.-Bd.,i,  3B4,  1881. 
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accnraej  of  the  refractometer  be  tested,  for  errors  in  the 
adjuBtment  of  the  cross-hairs  aod  of  the  vernier  are  not  compeD- 
sated  as  tliey  are  when  both  parts  of  the  circle  are  ased.  The 
testing  may  be  done  by  observing  the  error  of  the  iostrainent 
for  QiNa  of  quartz,  1'64425.  A  drop  of  the  concentrated  sola- 
tioD  may  be  used  between  the  cell  and  the  hemisphere.  The 
trouble  from  diffraction  bands  mav  be  largely  avoided  by  plao- 
ing  a  triangle  of  thread  between  the  cell  and  the  hemisphere. 

Before  fanding  the  density  of  grains  of  a  material  the  grains 
should  be  examined  under  the  microscope  in  a  watch  glass  of 
xylol  or  alcohol  to  make  sure  of  freedom  from  foreign  matter. 
So  little  attention  has  been  given  to  such  an  examination  that 
many  of  the  recorded  densities  of  minerals  which  have  been 
carefully  analyzed  are  in  error  '5  per  cent  or  more.  Greater 
error  is  apt  to  come  from  lack  of  care  in  selecting  material 
than  from  other  causes. 

If  only  the  approximate  density  of  a  substance  is  desired,  it 
may  be  found  quickly  by  matching  its  density  approximately 
witn  that  of  the  heavy  solution,  placing  a  drop  of  the  solution 
on  the  refractometer,  eoveriog  with  a  glass  slip  (to  prevent 
evaporation)  and  determining  the  index  of  refraction. 

Qeophyoical  Laboratory, 

Carnegie  InBtitntion  of  Washington. 
WaHhiiigton,  B.  C,  Oct.  2,  1911. 
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Abt.  XLVI. — QtMrts  and  Fluorite  oaStandardH  of  Dentity 
and  Refractive  Index  ;  by  H.  E.  Mbrwin. 

Fob  checking  the  accuracy  and  adjuBtment  of  instruments 
easily  available  etandards  are  desirable.  Such  standards  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  independent  of  other  standaixlB, 
Standards  of  density  correct  to  ±001,  and  of  refractive  index 
correct  to  ±'0001  are  particularly  usefnl  to  the  mineralogist. 

Pure  water  is  a  most  important  standard,  although  its  prop- 
erties vary  with  temperature  beyond  these  limits  underordi- 
nary  laboratory  conditions.  The  density  of  water  at  15°  is 
•999 ;  at  20°  is  -998 ;  at  25°  is  -997.  Its  refractive  indices 
according  to  H.  Dufet's'  tables  are  as  follows : 


15' 

1-3312 
I  ■3334 
1-3353 

20' 

85- 

Li 

m 

" 

1-3308 
1-8330 
1-3349 

1*3303 
1-3325  + 
1-3344 

The  effects  of  dissolved  air  and  of  ordinary  impurities  may 
be  neglected. 

There  are  very  few  natural  solids  of  wide  distribution  that 
are  uniform  enough  in  composition  to  serve  as  standards  of  the 
above  specified  accuracy.  Quartz  and  fluorite  approach  such 
conditions. 

The  relative  density  of  twelve  fragments  of  clearest  quartz 
about  1™  in  diameter,  from  different  localities,  was  investigated 
by  suspending  the  fragments  in  Thoulet's  solution.  The 
solution  was  brought  to  the  density  of  Brazilian  pebble  quartz, 
then  the  other  fragments  were  put  in.  Only  two  fragments 
differed  sensibly  in  densiCy :  one  was  quartz  from  Herkimer 
Co.,  New  York,  which  slowly  settled  ;  tlie  other,  of  unknown 
locality,  came  slowly  to  the  top.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
with  other  fragments  from  tiie  same  localities  with  the  same 
result.  A  balance  of  the  Westphal  type  sensitive  to  '0003 
barely  detected  the  difference  of  density  of  the  solutions 
matchiDg  the  densities  of  the  two  fragments. 

The  density  of  the  Herkimer  Co.  quartz  was  determined  by 

means   of  a  Rueprecht   balance    with  a  Reiman's    plummet, 

which  by  test  was  found  to  displace  5  grams  of  water  at  18°. 

The  riders  were  weighed  and  found  to  be  in  error  less  than 

'  B«cneil  de  Donnas  NumMquea,  Optique,  p.  87,  1900. 
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"0015  g.  each,  &d  error  which  affects  the  density  determinations 
less  than  '0003.  The  beam  wae  fonnd  to  he  inaccnrate  bj  as 
much  as  ±'0007.  After  adjusting  the  balance  to  read  unity 
for  water  Ht  18*^,  it  read  2'653  for  tlie  quartz  at  20°.  Rednclog 
this  reading  to  true  density  at  20°,  we  obtain  2-6495.  A 
second  determination   with  a  different  combination  of  riders 

fave  2649.  Standardizing  the  balance  by  means  of  several 
raginents  of  glasses,  the  densities  of  which  had  been  detei^ 
mined  by  E.  8.  Lareen  in  the  Geopliysical  Laboratory,  a  valae 
of  2'650  was  obtained.  The  density  of  any  one  of  the  twelve 
quartzes  investigated  is  thns  accurately  expressed  by  the  iigurea 
2'6495  ±'0010.  This  value  may  be  taken  as  the  density  at  20° 
of  clear  quartz  from  auy  locality.  As  a  check  upon  the 
suspension  method,  L.  H.  Adams  and  K.  B.  Sosman  of  the 
Geophysical  Laboratory  determined  the  density  of  two  of  the 
fragments  of  quartz,  using  the  Principle  of  Arenimedea.  The 
fragments  weighed  about  30  g.  The  values  found  were 
2-6495  and  2-6496.  By  the  p;?cnometer,  the  Earl  of  Berkeley* 
obtained,  for  powdered  and  ignited  quartz,  the  mean  valae 
2'6486. 

According  to  Fizeaii  and  others*  the  decrease  in  the  deusity 
of  quartz  between  10°  and  30°  amounts-to  about  '001  for  10 
degrees  rise  of  temperature.  At  ordinary  laboratory  temper- 
atures the  density  of  any  clear  colorless  quartz  is  therefore 
2-6495  ±  '0010. 

Fragments  of  nearly  colorless  fluorite  from  nine  different 
localities'  in  Europe  and  America,  furnished  to  the  writer  by 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  were  suspended  in 
Koiirback's  solution.*  A  maxhnnm  difference  of  density  of 
■OOl  was  observed.  The  mean  density  as  found  by  the  West- 
phal  balance  was  3-180,  with  a  probable  error  of  ±'001. 

The  density  of  three  pale-colored  fluorites  from  different 
localities  was  found  by  Dudenhausen,'  using  the  Principle  of 
Archimedes.  The  values  twice  determined  at  14°  to  16°  all 
came  within  the  limits  3-181  ±  '001.  At  20°  this  density,  cal- 
culated from  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  fluorite  as  given  by 
Kopp,'  is  3180  ±  '001.  This  is  the  value  fonnd  by  the  writer. 
Further  evidence  of  the  approximate  identity  of  density  of 
various  fluorites  is  found  in  the  uniformity  of  their  indices  of 
refraction. 


Lalt«.  N.  Y.;  Pike'B  Peak.  Col.;  Sheaandaah,  Vs. 

'  Tbe  tempeiatnre  of  the  eolntioD  was  kept  constant  within  'S*  by  pbtoing 
the  cj^lioder  containing  the  bolntion  in  a  ooTared  TMael  of  yitXei  at  the  ail 
temperatare. 

*  N.  Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  i,  8-29.  IWM. 

1  P(^.  Ann.,  lizxri,  168,  1852. 
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It  is  of  course  eseential  that  flnorite  or  quartz  to  be  used  as 
standards  of  density  should  be  clear.  The  speciinens  should 
be  carefullj  examined  in  alcohol  or  water  under  the  microscope 
in  order  to  detect  niinnte  cracks  or  inchisionB. 

By  means  of  water,  and  solutions  standardized  by  quartz  and 
floorite,  the  Wcstphal  type  of  balance  of  standard  make  («q 
easily  be  adjusted  to  an  accuracy  of  ±-0015  for  all  readings. 

Substances  of  standard  index  of  refraction  are  useful  chiefly 
for  adjusting,  or  determining  the  errors  of  the  total  refractom- 
eter.  If  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  glass  hemisphere  for 
certain  wave  lengths  are  not  known,  they  may  be  calculated 
from  the  value  of  the  observed  angle  of  total  reflection  of  these 
wave  leogtlis  from  the  surface  of  the  standard  of  known  index 
of  refraction.  If  N  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, n  that  of  the  standard,  and  oc  the  observed  angle, 

then  -: —  =  N. 
einoc 
The  refractive  index  of  quartz  has  been  the  subject  of 
repeated  investigations.  Ifost  of  the  careful  and  experienced 
observers  have  obtained  values  that  are  accordant  within 
±  -0001.  The  extreme  values  given  in  Dufet's  tables 
{pp.  427-432)  for  the  ordinary  ray  and  the  sodium  lines  are 
1-&446  and  1-54412.  Reference  to  the  original  papers  shows 
that  few  of  the  observers  have  stated  the  locality  from  which 
their  qnartz  was  obtained.  For  this  reason  it  cannot  well  be 
determined  whether  the  index  of  refraction  varies  to  this 
extent  or  whether  the  values  obtained  are  in  error.  Essel- 
bach,*  who  obtained  the  highest  value,  considered  the  possi- 
bilities of  error  and  concluded  that  the  high  values  he  obtained 
throughout  the  entire  spectrum  were  probably  due  to  the 
qnartz.  Danker'  obtained  1-5444  for  quartz  from  Middleville, 
Herkimer  Co.,  New  York,  by  total  reflection.  A  comparative 
stndy  by  the  writer  of  the  inclex  of  refraction  for  sodium  light 
of  five  qaartzes,  one  from  Herkimer  Co.,  New  York,  and  one 
of  Brazilian  pebble,  gave,  by  the  Abbe-Pulfrich  total  refractom- 
eter,  an  extreme  difference"  of  '00015.  Each  value  obtained 
represents   the   average  of  32  readings  (16  for  each  of   two 

Eolished  faces)  on  both  parts  of  the  graduated  circle.  The 
ighest  index  was  obtained  from  the  Herkimer  Co.  quartz,  and 
the  lowest  from  the  lightest  qnartz  used  in  the  tests  for  density. 
The  accuracy  of  the  adjustment  of  the  refractometer  and  the 
errors  of  its  vernier  and  circle  were  determined  by  observing 
the  angle  of  total  reflection  from  air,  water  at  known  tempera- 
tares,  crown  glass,  flint  glass,  and  acalcium-magnesium  silicate 

'  Pogg.  Ann.,  icviii,  541-54(1,  1856. 

•  N.  Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  Beil--Iid.  iv,  26e,  1888. 

"  Dalet  (Ball.  Min.  Soc.  de  Fr..  xiii,  274,  1890)  found  about  this  diaereiioa 
among  tnentj  qaartzes — aome  deep!/  colored. 
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glaaa,"  The  indices  of  refraction  of  the  glasses  had  been  care- 
fnlly  determined  on  a  standardized  spectrometer,  with  a  prob- 
able error  of  less  than  ±  00005,  The  index  of  refraction  of 
air  was  taken  as  unity,  and  of  water  at  20°,  1-3330. 

Tlie  five  qnartzes  gave  the  following  indices  of  refraction 
for  sodium  light :  Herkimer  Co,  and  Brazilian  pebble  1-5443-, 
three  others  1-5442,  By  the  spectrometer  the  value  foand  for 
the  Herkimer  Co.  quartz  was  1-54428  ±-00004. 

Giflford"  has  made  most  precise  measurements  of  the  indices 
of  refraction  of  quartz.  His  values  for  w  are  very  close  to  the 
valuea  obtained  by  most  observers.  The  indices  of  refraction 
of  various  quartzes,  with  rare  exceptions,  do  not  depart  more 
than  ±  -0001  from  his  valncs,  which  are  given  here  {Li  and 
T^are  interpolated  by  the  writer).  it  =  l-5415 ;  C  =  l-5419+; 
D=  1-54425-;  r;=l-546R;E  =  l-5472-;F=l-5497-.  Accord- 
ing to  Gifford  and  others  a  rise  in  temperature  of  17°  to  20° 
lowers  the  refractive  index  -0001. 

The  refractive  index  of  fiuorite  b  an  exceedingly  constant 
quantity;  even  the  colored  varieties"  differ  from  the  clear 
varieties  scarcely  more  than  ±'0002.  From  the  data  in 
Dufet's  tables  (pp.  436-439)  and  in  later  papers"  the  following 
values  have  been  compiled  as  representing  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  fluorite  at  20  ,  The  probable  error  in  applying  these 
values  to  any  clear  fluorite  is  less  than  ±'0001, 

B 1-4320  Tl 1-4353 

Li 1-4322  E 1-4355 

C 1-4326         F., 1-4870 

B 1-43385 

8°  to  10°  rise  in  temperature  causes  a  decrease  of  -0001  in 
the  refractive  index." 

Plates  of  fluorite  from  Eosiclare,  III.,  Macomb,  N.  Y,,  and 
Muscalonge  Lake,  N,  Y.,  polished  first  on  block  tin  then  on 
felt  with  rouge,  gave  the  following  extreme  values  with  sodium 
light,  each  the  mean  of  sixteen  readings  of  the  refractometer  : 
1-4338+  and  1-4338-. 


"  The  refractive  indpi  of  the  glass  bemiaphere  for  sodium  light  oalonlated 
front  the  reHection  angles  observed  from  these  standard  sabstancsB  was: 
from  air  l-906a,  water  I ■9062,  crown  glass  l-906i,  flint  glass  1-9065,  caloinm- 
magnesiam  silicate  glass  1-£K>65.  Wnter  was  moet  satisfaotorily  used  bj 
placing  a  large  drop  on  tbe  hemisphere  and  covering  it  with  a  glass  slip  to 
prevent  cooling  by  evaporation.  One  edge  of  the  glass  slip  was  alighttj  ele- 
vated to  avoid  difErauiioa  bands  b;  placing  a  bit  of  soft  paper  between  tlie 
glass  and  (be  hemisphere.  A  standard  thermometer  near  the  heminibere 
gave  the  temperatare  of  tbe  water.  It  was  necessarj  to  screen  the  hemi- 
sphere from  tlie  direct  radiation  of  the  flame  hj  a  double  glass  scToen,  or  to 
place  tbe  instrument  at  a  distance  from  the  Same  and  take  the  light  from  tt 
large  cotidensiiig  lens. 

I"  Proc,  Roy.  Sac,  (A)  111,  339,  1903.  "  Seeref.  8. 

"  F.  F.  Martens,  Ann.  d.  Phys.  (4P),  viii,  459-465,  1903.  See  also  refs,  6 
and  IS. 
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Aht.   XLVII. — On  the  WUltameonian  Tribe;  by  G.  R. 
Wieland. 


To  show  how  tlie  investigation  of  the  Cyeadophyta  in  both 
field  and  laboratory,  following  the  elaboration  of  the  flowers  of 
Oycadeoidea  a  dozen  years  ago,  has  established  the  long  prob- 
lematic genus  Wiiliamaonia  as  the  type  of  a  great  and  doin- 
inant  Mesozoic  group,  to  farther  bring  together,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  the  data  indicating  the  general  alignment  of  this 
gronp,  and  to  give  in  plain  form  the  story  of  its  discovery,  with 
its  principal  structural  features  and  something  of  their  bearing 
on  plant  evolution,  is  the  object  of  the  present  preparatory 
Btady.  Obviously  in  so  dealing  with  an  alliance  in  the  initial 
Btagea  of  discovery,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  it  as  a  tribe  for 
the  very  reason  that  as  used  in  science  this  term  is  an  elastic 
one ;  though  as  here  employed  the  larger  sense  as  an  aggregate 
of  diverse  families,  rather  than  of  genera  or  subfamilies,  is  the 
one  inferred.  Also  the  silicified  cycads  as  named  the  Cycade- 
noideee  by  Robert  Brown  in  1828  are  arbitrarily  separated  from 
the  family  Williamsoniee,  Carruthers  1870(5),*  although  no  very 
distinct  hne  of  demarcation  appears.  And,  too,  in  singling  out 
the  genus  Williamsonia  as  the  group  type,  regard  is  nad  only 
for  the  order  of  discovery;  it  heing  important  to  point  out 
that  this  genus  is  by  no  means  the  most  interesting  form, — that 
distinction  nnquestioDably  belonging  to  Wielandiella  of  the 
Rh&t  of  Skone,  as  so  ably  and  skilfully  studied  by  Professor 
Nathorst  (21,  25),  by  means  of  the  collodion  film  method 
brought  into  practice  by  him  and  destined  to  play  an  impor- 
tant r61e  in  all  future  study  of  fossil  plants. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  it  was  accepted  with  little  thought 
of  question  that  the  common  types  of  Meaozoic  cycadophytean 
leaves  must  all  pertain  to  plants  belonging  to  true  cone  and 
carpellary-leaf  bearing  Cycads  near  to  existing  types,  or  at  least 
to  ancestral  forms  of  strictly  Cycadalean  aspect.  True  enough, 
"Williamson  (4),  from  long  study  of  the  specimens  collected  by 
himself  and  his  father  along  the  Hawsker  and  Runsnick  cliffs 
of  the  Yorkshire  coast  early  in  the  last  century,  had  reached, 
about  1870,  an  excellent  restoration  of  his  "riddle"  Zamia 
gigas, — renamed  Williamsonia  gigaa  by  Carruthers  (5).  But, 
as  Carruthers  had  meanwhile  found,  the  Isle  of  Wight  silici- 
fied  trunk  Benneititea  Gibson tanus  had  an  ovulate  fructiheation 
BO  different  from  other  gymnosperms  that  its  characters  sug- 
*S«e  list  of  aatbors  cit«d  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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gested  no  relationship  to  the  imperfectly  known  WiUtamsonia, 
in  fact  could  searcelj  have  been  fairly  interpreted  BJiort  of  the 
broader  knowledge  of  the  past  ten  years.  And  precisely 
because  of  thii  very  new  type  of  ovulate  cone  it  was  not  Bsn- 
ooBly  suspected  that  the  great  majority  of  fossil  cycad  trunks 
bore  fruits  like  it  or  could  be  other  than  ordinary  cone-bearing 
forms.  While  Saporta(IO)withall  theweight  of  authority,  and 
having  in  his  hands  the  splendid  James  Yates  collection  of  Wil- 
liamsonias  brought  to  the  Paris  Museum  by  Broogniart  in  1843 
— a  collection  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  any  that  remained 
on  English  soil — rejected  the  idea  of  any  organic  connection 
between  the  Williarasonian  "pyriform  axes"  and  "carpellary 
disks,"  and  the  "  Zamia  giffan  fronds.  In  which  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  most  continental  botanists,  with  various  suggestions 
as  to  the  possible  affinities  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  specimene, 
ranging  from  the  Cordaites-like  Yuecites  to  Orobancne  (9). 

Thus  it  was  that  the  idea  that  complexity  of  structure  might 
lie  hidden  behind  the  great  array  of  Mcsozoic  cycad  stems 
and  leaves,  failed  of  development  and  study,  and  came  to 
receive  hot  scant  mention  in  paleontotogic  texts.  And  so 
rested  the  subject  until  the  structure  of  the  Oyeadeoidea  flow- 
ers was  at  last  elaborated  from  the  American  specimens,  and 
the  true  position  of  WiUtamsonia  as  the  representative  of  a 
slender-stemmed  family  closely  related  to  the  Cycadeoidese, 
made  apparent  (12).  While  at  the  present  time  collateral  evi- 
dence has  so  accumulated  that  nothing  in  Paleobotany  is  more 
clearly  established  than  that  a  great  complex  of  WiUiamaonta- 
like  plants,  including  other  families  yet  to  be  determined, 
spread  over  the  earth  in  the  Mesozoic.  As  Scott  has  said,  the 
application  of  comparative  criteria  may  lead  one  to  the  con- 
clusion that  thirty  to  forty  thousand  of  these  species  existed  in 
Mesozoic  times.  Moreover,  every  year  that  goes  by  strength- 
ens the  view  that  of  all  post-Paleozoic  gymnosperms  the  type 
represented  by  WiUtamsonia  is  the  one  most  generalized, 
plastic,  and  capable  of  floral  variation. 

For  as  is  now  eo  clearly  discerned,  the  silicified  trunks  of 
the  near  family  Cycadeoidese  are  simply  the  bizarre  relatives 
capable  of  foesilization  as  entire  plants  with  their  flowers  con- 
served in  that  exquisite  perfection  which  has  so  advanced  our 
knowledge  of  cycad  structure  and  growth.  They  are  the 
structural  key  to  their  race,  failing  w^ich  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  deciplier  even  by  the  more  refined  methods  of 
fossil  imprint  and  cast  study  developed  in  the  past  few  years, 
either  the  true  floral  structure  of  WilUamsonia  or  the  full 
extent  of  its  cycadotilicalean  relationship.  But  this  great 
service  once  rendered,  the  silicified  series  wholly  fails  of  the 
extended  interest  of  the  allied  casts  and  imprmts,  amongst 
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which  lies  our  great  hope  of  future  discovery  not  only  of  crit- 
ical anatomic  features,  but  eventually  of  the  ecology  and  larger 
history  of  the  Cycadophyta.  In  Biiort  the  narrow  structural 
range  of  the  silicined  trunks,  well  nigh  expressable  in  the  terms 
of  a  single  genus,  is  only  what  might  bo  hypothesized  from  the 
features  of  a  single  species  like  Uycadeoiaea  dacotensisy  were 
it  the  only  known  form.  These  are  but  the  stereotyped  termi- 
nal forms  of  a  side  branch  from  a  great  plastic  and  dominant 

FlQ.   1. 
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Fio.  1.  Map  of  Ibe  globe  showing  the  pritn^ipsl  RbHt-Liassic  localities 
fielding  William^onian  foliage  ariil  f ructiSeations.  Varions  BCattert^d  Liaseic 
and  other  mid- UeBozoic  areas  in  Europe,  America,  Madagascar,  and  elsewhere, 
are  not  indir'ated  :  though  soioe  of  these,  as  for  iuetanca  the  Liaaaic  of  Italy 
{Zigno),  yield  important  fossil  floras. 

This  map  as  modified  from  Seward  (26)  shows  the  notable  chain  of  local- 
ities on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Amei'icaa  with  the  newly  discovered  Oaxacan 
region  in  the  same  latitude  as,  and  on  the  exact  opposite  side  of  the  globe 
from  its  nearest  analogne,  in  the  ftaimahal  Hills  and  Oondwanas  of  India. 

[References :  Localities  1-13  in  Seward  (26) ;  14  cf.  (3),  15  cf.  (33)  and  (37), 
16  of.  (11),  17  cf.  (13).] 

precursor  race  unquestionably  iiicluding  the  vast  bulk  of 
Cycadophytean  vegetation  from  the  earliest  Triassic  to  mid- 
Cretaceous  times.  We  thus  see  in  the  WilliamsoniEe  the 
representatives  of  a  vust  Mesozoic  plexus  derived  from  a  Paleo- 
zoic quasifem  ancestry  in  which  pro-angiospermous  characters 
are  ever  surely  and  obviously  engrafting  themselves.  And  we 
conceive  tliis  plexus  to  contain  many  discoverable  forms  of 
great  variety  in  size,  foliage,  branching,  and  floral  types  dis- 
Am.  Jors.  Sci.— Fourth  Serieb,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  193.— Dicehbxk,  1911. 
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playing  every  phase  of  monoecism,  dicecifim,  and  bieexualitj', 
coupled  witli  a  continuone  series  of  sporophyll  redactions,  ster- 
ilizations, and  increasing  flower  output. 

The  stems  and  leaves  of  this  great  series  considered  nierelv 
as  typical  and  cosmopolitan  cycad  vegetation  (cf.  Map,  tig.  1), 
of  course  held  scant  interest  for  the  biologist ;  though  now 
that  to  initial  knowledge  of  the  sporophylls  has  been  added  a 
complementary  knowledge  of  the  cycadofilicaleans,  no  one  may 
set  boundaries  to  the  harvest  of  new  fact  certain  to  be  yielded 
by  the  Cycadophyta  year  by  year. 

But  while  enumerating  these  new  fields  for  exploration  and 
reciting  recent  Williamsonia  discoveries,  it  is  of  more  tlian 
merely  retrospective  interest  to  fnrtlier  show  how  truly  rich 
some  of  the  earlier  WilUamsonia  collections  from  the  York- 
shire coast  really  were.  And  this  we  may  readily  do  by  illus- 
trating in  their  order  a  series  of  ovulate  specimens  originally 
forming  a  portion  of  the  celebrated  James  Yates  collection, 
but  now  transferred  to  the  Yale  Museum  collections  by  the 
Curators  of  the  Paris  Museum.  This  interesting  illustrative 
series,  of  historic  as  well  as  structural  interest,  forms  a  nearly 
indispensable  complement  to  the  Yale  collection  of  Cycade- 
oideans  which  it  had  become  a  special  aim  to  secure ;  and  as  a 
just  equivalent  there  was  turned  over  to  tlie  collections  of  the 
Jarditt  dea  Plaixtes  a  unique  quadruply  branched  trunk  of 
Cycadeoidea  Mm'shiana  of  large  size, — piohably  tlie  only 
distinctly  branched  specimen  of  its  kind  in  any  European 
museum.  In  addition,  I  am  enabled  through  the  unfailing 
courtesy  of  the  French  curators  to  present  figures  of  several 
other  characteristic  s]>ecimens  of  the  Yates  collection  of  much 
interest  as  being  the  forms  with  Yuccites-like  featui-es  (figures 
2  and  11^)  which  reasonably  explain  the  earlier  variant  views 
of  the  Williamaonia  habitus.  But  before  turning  to  these 
interesting  specimens,  we  may  briefly  consider  the  stems  and 
then  the  foli^e  of  Williamsonian  types,  progress  in  the  study 
of  the  group  now  fairly  permitting  this  normal  order. 

Trunks  of  WrlliamsoiticB.     (Figwres  2-4.) 

So  far  as  critical  details  go  knowledge  of  Williamsonian  wood 
types  lias  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  either  the  foliage  or 
rfowera,  despite  the  fact  that  more  or  less  imperfect  casts  and 
imprints  of  various  kindsof  stems  are  of  constant  occurrence  in 
the  cycad-yielding  terranes.  Williamson  early  noted  slender 
stems  of  cycadaceous  character  accompanying  the  Zamit^ 
giijas  fronds  and  fruits  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  so  persistently 
as  to  justly  lead  him   to  the  conclusion  that  these  remains. 
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thongli  seldom  or  almost  never  seen  in  organic  connection, 
luQSt  represent  one  and  tlie  same  plant  (4) ;  while  Feistmantel 
(7)  found  other  vet  slenderer  stems  with  short  nodes  of  smaller 
scare  regnlariy'distributed  along  tlie  stem,  always  closely 
associated   with   the  line  Williamsonian   buds  and   foliage  of 


Pio.  2.  Williamaniiia  {'.),  Abont  half  natural  size. 
Stem  Itagment  enveloped  in  linear  lenves  of  ConlniteH-lilte  aspect  ntthei 
than  that  of  either  stale  leaves  or  broi-ts.  Donbtless  a  member  of  the  Wil- 
liarasoniie  of  Yucca-like  aspect,  the  generic  attribntion  of  which  reiUBins  tin- 
■Mirtain.  (Paris  MiiHeam  aptcimen.  Collection  Valen  from  the  VorkBhire 
Coast  Oolite,  Cliffaof  Hawkaerand  Rnnsirick;  obtained  b.vBroQgDiart,ia43.) 

the  Gondwanas  of  India,  as  had  Oldham  and  Morris  at  an 
earlier  day  (8/1).  And  later  Natliorst  satisfaetorily  established 
the  unity  of  the  slender,  much-branched,  Auomosamites-Wko 
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fronds,  and  frnits  of  Williamsonian  affinity,  recovered  from 
the  Rliat  of  Skone.  First  restored  as  a  WiUiamemiia  (14), 
this  interesting  plant  as  it  since  transpires  from  renewed  studv 
hy  the  collodion  method  (21),  lias  a  staminate  form  qu'te  as 
much  reduced  as,  or  even  comparable  to  that  of  Tuttiboa, 
necessitating  the  new  genns  Wielaitdiella. 

More  recently  still,  the  validity  of  these  determinations  of 
leaf  and  stem  unity  haeed  mainly  on  data  of  association,  has  heen 
strongly  contirmed  hy  the  writer's  diBCOvery  of  the  recurrence 
in  the  Rh&t>Liassic  of  the  so-called  "  Mixteca  Alta"  of  Oaxaca 
in  southern  Mexico,  of  precisely  the  same  association  of  stems, 
leaves  and  Williimgonia  buds  as  in  the  Gondwanas  (22, 27),  In 
fact  the  general  features  of  tlie  Indian  specimens  are  so  nearly 
repeated  that  Feistmantei's  figures  would  well  oigh  answer  for 
their  Oaxacan  counterparts  as  shown  in  fig.  4  v.  Similarity 
even  extends  to  the  stem  nodes  of  vertically  compressed  scars, 
a  most  interesting  feature  completely  establiahing  relationship 
with  Wielandietla,  in  which  sucli  nodes  are  also  present  and 
must  be  due,  since  we  know  both  the  ovulate  and  8taminat« 
fructification,  to  scars  left  by  old  leafy  crowns  or  to  bract 
whorls  enveloping  the  terminal  branch  and  fruit  buds  follow- 
ing stages  of  vegetative  growth,* 

*  The  argument  int  the  WilliamBoniaD  uatare  of  theae  stems  reete  on  tbeir 
notably  close  and  pershtent  association  with  Williamtonia  foliage  ia  India 
and  lieiico,  and  the  presence  of  the  nodes  of  closer  set  horizontally 
elongated  scnrs  aa  In  Wielan/tiella.  These  nodes  were  noted  by  both  Oldham 
and  Morris  and  Feistmantel  {Hb),  both  of  whom  give  fignres  clearly  showing 
the  characters  of  these  stems.  Oldham  and  Morris  in  particnlar  seem  nerer 
to  have  dotibted  theit  cycodaceons  [and  therefore  Williamsonian !]  nature, 
since  always  fonnd  with  Plilopkyltiim  and  Dictgosamiira  (DiotyoptCTis) 
foliage.  But  Feiatmantel,  thoi^lt  likewise  supposing  anch  stems  to  be 
cycadaceous  and  Williamsonian,  has  in  one  instance  iref.  8,  plate  xiii,  Bgs. 
fi  and  7)  figured  elender  forms  aa  Brachyphyllvm,  from  which  there  is  a  real 
difficulty  of  separation,  it  not  being  wholly  certain  that  the  nodes  seen  to 
he  characteristic  of  forma  like  thoae  ahown  in  figure  4  (ii,  it)  are  either 
present  in  most  WilliamsoniEe,  or  absent  in  all  Brachyphylloides. 

Indeed  because  of  certaiu  Cordaites-Iike  characters  common  to  both  these 
groups  such  difficnlty  of  separation  may  even  be  expected  to  increase  with 
the  finding  of  new  and  more  varied  forms.  Though  setting  anatomic  char- 
acters aside  it  would  tax  belii-f  to  now  regard  the  node-hearing  group  of 
stems  as  mainly  Brachyphylloid  instead  of  Williamsonian,  in  which  case 
leaves  and  fmita  only  of  the  latter  type  wonld  uniformly  accompany  sterna 
only  of  the  former  in  such  widely  separated  localities  as  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
India,  and  Mexico.  Such  anomalies  of  conservation  and  association  may  be 
possible,  btit  appear  inipTob,ib1e. 

Regarding  the  nodes  of  laterally  broadened  and  smallerscars  alternant  with 
the  long  intemodes  of  large  vertically  elongate  and  keeled  rliombic  scan 
several  explanations  may  be  offered.  I!ut  it  appeara  from  Nathorst's  study 
of  WMaiiditUa  04)  and  the  Pm'is  Muaeuni  slein  with  leaves  attached 
figured  by  Wieland  (30),  that  the  long  internodal  spaces  were  occupied  by 
scale-leaves,  the  old  bases  of  which  thus  really  form  quite  three- fourths  of 
the  thin  armor.  The  general  habitna  ia  near  to  that  of  Cycas,  which  fully 
explains  why  such  stems  have  been  hitherto  regarded  as  Cycadaloeao. 
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In  addition  the  Oaxacan  localities  yield  tiiree  other  stem 
typespresiiiDably  all  generically  distinct,  one  being  nearly  like 
tne  William»on%a  forms  of  tlie  Yorkshire  coast,  one  a  heavy 
coliininar  type,  and  the  third  aieiider  branching  forms  presuma- 
bly more  like  Wielandiella,  accompanied  by  small  Otosamitea 
leaves  in  an  association  leaving  slight  doubt  that  an  entire  plant 
is  represented. 

Fig.  8. 


A,  bTSDchtDg.  Boale-leaf  covered  Htem.  or  possibly  stem  aod  peduncle,  on  a 
Blab  bearing  fragmentary  cycad  and  other  foliage.  (Cliffs  of  Hawkaer  aad 
RDDSwick,  1848  or  earlier.    James  Yates  Coll. ). 

To  this  general  evidence  there  can  be  added  but  two 
recorded  instances  of  organic  union  of  stem  and  leaves, — the 
Gondwana  stem  with  heavy  concentric  wood  rings,  noted  by 
Seward  as  having  Ptilophyllma  cutchense  leaves  attached,  and 
the  famous  stem  of  the  Paris  Miiseum  Yates  collection  with 
Zamites  ffiffas  fronds  attached,  as  figured  bv  the  writer  several 
years  ago  (20).  But  save  these  general  facts  gleaned  from 
evidence  of  association  as  borne  out  by  rare  instances  of 
organic  connection,  and  not  once  clearly  extending  to  stnic- 
tnre,  all  direct  knowledge  of  William  son  ian  stems  suddenly 
stops  and  stubbornly  awaits  the  discovery  of  silicitied  forms,  or 
at  least  the  elaboration  of  some  better  carbonized  parts  than  have 
so  far  been  seen.  Such  in  the  hands  of  some  shrewd  worker 
using  the  Nathoi-st  collodion-method,  or  the  Hollick  and 
Jeffrey  staining  and  imbedding  method,  may  perhaps  suffice, 
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Aside  from  these  meager  results  in  the  field,  which,  except 
for  the  praof  of  the  occurrence  of  the  email,  mach  branched 
and  qnite  certainly  plnetic  types  like  W ielandiella,  i-eally  ^ 
no  further  than  to  show  the  presence  of  just  the  surface  details 
one  would  expect  to  find,  one  step  further  can,  however,  be 
made.  It  is  now  possible  to  add  a  most  important  inference  as 
to  the  possiblG  nature  and  variety  of  Williamsonian  etem  strne- 
ture.     It  will  he  recalled  that  the  Gondwana  stem  just  meo- 


Fio.  4.  William  BOD  ian  stem  types  of  the  characteritttut  form  alwH;H  funud 
most  eloaelj  asBOciated  with  the  Wi/liamsonin  fruits  of  the  Yorkshire  anA 
Scottish  coBBte,  India,  and  Meiioo,  and  hitherto  Buppoeed  to  indicate  niors 
O^cns-Iike  forma,  with  carpellarj  leaves. 

n,  n,  the  WielanditUa-liV»  nodes  of  leaf- hose  scars,  the  vertical!;  elongate 
intervening  aeare  supposedly  being  those  o(  scale-leaves.  Cf.  ftg.  1,  which 
appeara  to  be  of  different  type  ratlier  than  a  hnge  peduncle  or  fmit-beariiig 

(A)  Bucklandia  MUleriana  Carr.  x  3/10.  Brora,  Sntherlandshire,  Scot- 
laud.     From  Carrathers  (5), 

(B)  BaMandia  (Yatesia)  Joasglana  (Cttrr.).  x8/10.  Browi,  Sntherland- 
shire, Scotland.     Prom  Carratbere  (5). 

(C)  Witliamsonia  ap.  x  3/5.  Typical  stem  from  the  Rio Consnelo,  OauMsa, 
Mexico. 

[.All  of  these  alems  have  been  observed  to  branch  dichotomonaly  like 
WirlandieUa.     They  differ  distinctly  from  Filton  ia,  which  is  a  Cyeadtaidea. 

tioned  as  having  Ptilophyllum  cntehense  leaves  attached  has, 
as  tigured  by  Sewai-d,*  a  decidedly  heavy  wood  zone  marked 
hy  a  certain  appearance  or  simulation  of  seasonal  wood,  and 
also  that  the  writer  in  his  American  Fossil  Cycads  (PI,  XIV) 
gave  a  photographic  representation  of  a  Black  HilU  Cycade- 
*Seward,  A,  C,  Catalogue  of  Mesozoic  Plants  in  the  British  Unsenm, 
Part  I,  the  Jiiraaaic  Flora  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast.  Page  194,  flg.  80.  [Old- 
ham and  Morris  also  mention  aach  Indian  alemB  as  silicified.J 
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*ndea  stem  with  a  similar  thouj^li  far  heavier  wood  zone,  and 
a  very  narrow  cortex.  But  ia  both  cases  the  structure,  though 
apparently  a  sharp  departure  from  the  ordinary  type  of  col- 
lateral woody  wedge  cylinder  almost  universal  in  tlie  eyeads 
hitherto  observed,  was  left  in  donbt.  Now,  however,  it  has 
been  fonnd  from  the  simultaneous  examination  of  thin  sections 
of  tlie  Black  Hills  trunk  tignred,  and  of  the  "oal-baW  Cor- 
daitean  trnnt  Meaoxi/lon  (^4,  28)  that  the  wood  of  these  forms 
is  strikingly  alike.  Thus  those  who  have  seen  Meaoxylon  will 
recall  that  though  a  solid  stem,  it  also  has  a  decided  simulation 
of  growth  rings  which  largely  disappears  under  the  microscope 
aud  is  there  found  to  be  due  to  some  areal  variation  in  resin 
content,  or  to  staining  during  mineralization ;  and  precisely 
the  same  condition  is  present  in  the  Cycadeoidea  stem. 

That  is  to  say,  the  wood  of  the  Cycadeoidean  [and  William- 
sonian]  stems  was  at  times,  even  in  the  more  robust  types,  not 
only  HS  heavy  as  that  of  CordaiUs,  but  exhibited  the  same 
compact  structure ;  tlms  permitting  the  open  habitus  of  plants 
with  small  freely  branching  stems,  thin  cortex,  and  finally, 
excision  or  non-retention  of  old  leaf  bases,  as  in  the  conifers. 
And  from  this  notable  approximation  of  Cyeadeoidea  to  Cor- 
daiiea,  taken  with  the  known  occurrence  of  small  stemmed 
forms  and  the  even  more  significant  complementary  fact  that 
following  the  seed  fern  stem  types  of  the  Paleozoic  there  is 
that  long  series  of  Medullosan  stems,  it  may  be  deemed 
virtually  proven  that  the  "Williamsonian  stem  had,  as  a  rule,  a 
fairly  compact  wood  zone  and  that  it  was  normally  slender  and 
branching,  and  in  the  smaller  thin-barked  armorless  forms 
could  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  coniferous  types.  At  least 
it  may  be  expected  that  when  the  discovery  of  a  more  extended 
series  of  Williamsonian  stems  does  finally  come,  solid  types  of 
wood,  even  those  with  annual  rings,  will  prove  abundant, 
rather  than  the  lax  lattice  of  collateral  bundles  as  developed  in 
the  Cycadaceffi,  and  most  CyoaHeoidem.  It  is  becoming  evi- 
dent enongh  that  instead  of  being  representative  of  the  Cycad 
vegetation  of  the  past,  these  robust  stems  with  thin  wood,  an 
immense  medulla,  and  heavy  persistent  armor,  are  exceptional 
to  the  point  of  abnormality.  Tliey  do  not  represent  the  char- 
acteristic type  of  cycad  vegetation  in  the  past,  which  is  reason 
enough  for  their  relatively  rare  occurrence  in  ancient  i-ocks. 

Foliage.     (Figure  5.) 

Admittedly  the  greatest  bar  to  progress  in   the  study  of 

Williamsonian   forms  arises   from    the   extreme   difficulty   of 

homologizing  the  ahundaiit  isolated  eycadophytean  foliage  and 

fruits,  as  usually  associated  not  only  with  otiier  fragmentary 
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and  distantly  related  plants,  but  with  conifers,  the  last  of  the 
seed  ferns,  persistent  Cordaitaleans,  and  yet  other  little  known 
relatives  of  these  gymnospernioue  types.  As  every  collector 
IcDows,  the  iitmoBt  circumspection  barely  euffioes  in  drawing 
inferences  from  association  of  isolated  organs  of  fossil  plants ; 
when  behind  a  thickness  of  a  few  centimeters  in  a  sedimentary 
plant-bearing  rock,  or  a  mere  joint  or  separation  plane,  may  lie 
the  hidden  change  of  a  river  bed  and  cutting  away  of  a  bank 
in  a  different  plant  community,  or  perchance  a  year  of  time 
with  its  change  of  winds  and  uprooting  storms.  Indeed  with 
Bueh  factors  added  to  the  infrequency  of  joined  stems  jnat 
noted,  absolute  proof  of  leaf,  stem  and  fruit  unity  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  establish  that  the  claim  for  a  great  extent  of  the  Wil- 
liamsonian  alliance  might  even  excite  tlie  derision  of  one  who 
has  not  seen  the  field  and  studied  the  recurrence  of  species  in 
widely  separated  localities.  Not  to  forget  bow  but  recently 
all  true  Paleozoic  ferns  threatened  to  vanish  before  an  onslaught 
of  Cycadotilicaleans. 

Yet  the  recent  field  work,  especially  on  the  Torkshire  coast 
(21,  25)— and  in  the  newly  discovered  Mixteca  Alta  locahties 
(22,  27) — has  minimized  these  difficulties  more  than  might  have 
been  anticipated,  and  will  still  further  do  so.  The  argument 
for  a  heavily  preponderant  Williamsonian  element  in  the 
cycadopbytean  foliage  of  the  Mesozoic,  with  a  leaser  Cycade- 
oidean  series  and  a  nearly  negligible  cycadacean  representation, 
is  cbiefiy  one  of  analogy  and  association.  The  two  main  points 
are : 

Firstly :  The  only  known  Mesozoic  cycad  stems  with  leaves 
attached  are  cycadeoidean  and  Williamsonian  ;  and  now  that  it 
is  seen  that  the  nodes  of  lesser  scars  in  forms  like  Wielandiella 
as  well  as  Yateaia,  and  Bucklandia  (fig.  4)  do  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  succession  of  scales  and  carpellary  leaves,  scarcely  a 
single  Mesozoic  cycad  stem  is  left  free  fi-om  the  suspicion  of 
belonging  to  the  Williamsoniffi.  Just  as  all  the  silicifled  trunks 
finally  proved  to  belong  to  the  Cycadeoidete,  so  now  either  that 
family  or  the  Williamsonian  tribe  threatens  to  absorb  the  entire 
series  of  stem  imprints  and  casts.  In  fact  Mesozoic  stems  indis- 
putably belonging  to  the  Cycadacefe  are  most  difficult  to  cite, 
it  being  on  the  contrary  the  generalized  and  far  more  varied 
Williamsonian  types  along  witli  the  earlier  Medullosan  forms 
that  appear  to  be  ubiquitous. 

Secondly:  The  recurrence  and  association  of  strobili  and 
fronds  is  strikingly  the  same  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  in  India 
and  in  Mexico.  And  while  in  each  of  these  great  William- 
sonian fruit-yielding  regions,  the  fossil  plant  series  is  a  most 
varied  one,  earpellai-y  leaves  and  cones  of  Cycadacese  are 
exceedingly  rare  or  absent.     Nor  are  they  ever  abundant  in 
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the  otlier  cycadopliytean  frond-yielding  localities  of  the  globe 
(cf.  Map,  fig.  1)  in  most  of  which  it  is  rather  to  he  expected 
that  tiie  ■WiUiameonian  fruits  remain  to  be  collected.  Whence 
the  evidence  from  the  side  of  the  fruits  precisely  bears  out  that 
from  the  stems. 

And  that  the  inference  just  reached  ie  valid,  is  further 
attested  by  some  of  the  lesser  results  of  the  field  work  of  the 
past  ten  years.   Thus  Nathorst  and  Halle  on  the  Yorkshire  coast, 


Fia.  5.     Foliage  types  of  Willi 

A.  WUtiamaonia  gigas,  x  1/S.  Superior  snrface  of  frond  showing  ob- 
lique ingertioQ  of  piannles  with  apper  and  basal  angles  free.  Also  portion 
of  frond  of  the  pygmic  speciea  W,  peelen  (PhillipB). 

B.  PUrophytt-am  sp.  Trias  of  Qailford,  Conn.  Frond  type  with  linear 
insertion  of  pinnnles  near  midline.    Slightly  redaced. 

and  the  writer  in  the  Mixteca  Alta,  have  added  perhaps  a  dozen 
species  to  the  Williamsotna  ovulate  cone  series,  and  siiown 
the  immense  fossil  wealth  of  the  new  quarries  located  in  both 
regtoiis;  though  as  we  see  true  Oyeaaaeefe  remain  quite  as 
scarce  as  before.  In  fact  it  lends  no  little  emphasis  to  observe 
that  amongst  all  the  Willlamsonia  collections  made  in  Oaxaca, 
there  occurs  just  one  single  group  of  carpellary  leaves,  poorly 
conserved,  but  with  the  infidium  sized  seeds  plainly  indicating 
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a  species  of  Cycofi,  while  no  cycadacean  cones  whatever  were 
recovered. 

But  preciBelj  becan&e  there  is  mixed  alignment,  we  mast  not 
go  bejond  the  data  of  inference  accnrately  enough  applyiog  to 
eyead  vegetation  in  bulk,  and  arbitrarily  declare  a  given  genne 
with  all  its  species  to  be  Williamson ian.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
equally  obvioUB  that  in  strong  contrast  to  the  nou -determina- 
tive or  non-tasonomic  results  of  the  past  fifty  or  more  years, 
the  generic  and  family  groupings  are  destined  to  soon  nuclei^ 
much  and  even  rapid  change.  Indeed  the  Greenland  form 
Cycaa  Steenstrupi,  so  long  familiarly  cited  as  a  troe  boreal 
Cyoas,  has  already  been  found  by  Natliorst  to  represent  a 
hitherto  unsuspected  new  genus  Pseudocycaa  of  iincertaio 
family  reference;  while  Zaniia-tike  leaves  have  t>oen  fooud 
closely  associated  with  carpophyJIs  (Ameiican  Fossil  Cycads, 
reference  104), 

If  we  call  to  mind,  however,  the  comparative  pancity  of 
cycads  of  any  kind  in  the  Tertiary,  and  the  certainty  that  very 
few  \Vill)amsonias  passed  beyond  the  Cretaceous,  it  does  seem 
a  fair  inference  that  these  latter  not  only  made  np  the  great 
bulk  of  Mesozoic  cycadophytean  vegetation,  bnt  that  contrarp 
to  all  previous  views,  true  Cycadacese  have  never  been  mark- 
edly more  abundant  in  species  at  any  time  in  the  past  than 
they  are  to-day. 

Brie%  told  there  are,  omitting  aberrant  little-known  forms 
like  the  bipinnate  Ctenis,  and  the  older  C'ordaites-\\ke  foruis, 
about  a  dozen  more  or  less  indefinitely  separable  genera  of 
representative  Cycadophytean  leaves  with  either  direct  or 
analogic  evidence  of  Williamsonian  afiinity.  Their  general 
foliar  relations,  culmination  and  extinction,  may  be  simply  set 
forth  as  in  the  two  subjoined  tables : 

I.     The  WiUiatnaonian  Alliance. 


Dioonilea  (?) 
J^ihsonia  (?) 
Wielandiella 


Zamitet  Series ; 


(Pinnule  t 


>DtTacted) 


Podozamites 

PtiUiphyllum  Oiossozamitee 

ZatnUes  Sevoardia 

Otozamites  Dictt/ozamilet 
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TI.     WiUiamsonian  Culmination  and  Extinction. 


PterophyUum  .1    ^-     | . . . 

Zamitea |    X     1 : 

PodozamUtB  ..' \     X    j I 

I>ioonitee |    X    1 ! 

WidandieUa  ^.\ X     

NiUsonia I X     j , 

Olossozainites j j 

Sewardia ! | . . . 

Otoz'unites ' X 

Sphenozatnites  . 1 , '      > 

JPtitophyltHm  .  .\ ! |     X        -> 

Dictf/ozamites  J X        -» 


As  far  as  fossil  preservation  goes,  Piei'ophyUum  and  Zamites 
are  the  representative  ancient  lines,  witli  ^pftenosamites  as  a 
relative  merely  ebaracterized  liy  oddity  of  leaf  form.  And 
these  old  lines  pass  on  to  add  their  qnota  to  the  great  William- 
eoaian  group  of  the  lihfetic,  the  period  of  most  rapid  evolution. 
Culmination  occurs  in  the  lower  Jura;  while  extinction  begins 
in  the  middle  Jnra  and  progresses  steadily  to  the  upper  Creta- 
ceous, where  the  Cycadeoideas  also  find  tlieir  final  repesentation 
in  hoth  Europe  and  America, 

Were  tabulation  extended  to  the  one  hundred  or  more 
species  referred  to  the  twelve  listed  genera,  the  origin  and 
extinction  curve  might  likely  remain  quite  the  same  as  when 
the  j^euera"  alone  are  considered  ;  though  any  such  fuller  elabo- 
ration of  the  data  of  species  must  remain  in  abeyance  until 
considerable  comparative  work  with  better  collected  and  pre- 
pared specimens  in  hand  has  given  generic,  to  sav  nothing  of 
specific  determination  the  needed  accuracy.*  That  such  ex- 
tended and  accurate  study  of  the  species  must  finally  reveal 
further  relationships  as  well  as  ecologic  factors  of  deep  inter- 
est, can  hardly  l)e  doubted. 

Xaturally  enough,  aside  from  the  question  of  precise  specific 
determination,  Held  work  has  not  reached  that  advanced  stage 
when  much  emphasis  can  be  placed  on  the  hist  reputed  occur- 
rence of  even  the  better  known  genera.  So  that  it  would  be 
'Forinatance,  the  genua  Gtossozamiles  is  by  no  means  eo  isolated  as  might 
neuall;  be  inferred.  Since  the  superb  fronds  from  the  copper  mines  near 
Abiqniu,  Eio  Arriba  Connty,  New  Mexico,  called  by  Newberry  (3)  Otozamilea 
Uaeombli,  are  very  near  to  Olosnoxamites  xilleli  Schenlt,  being  indeed  a  tran- 
ntfonal  form  between  the  latter  species  and  Olozamiles. 
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Bingular  indeed,  if  persistent  forniB  were  not  reported  from 
time  to  time,  furnis  l)eaping  tlie  same  simple  longevous  rela- 
tion to  an  ancient  and  cosmopolitan  race,  ae,  for  instance,  the 
JJew  Zealand  "  Tuatara  "  bears  to  the  Triassic  Riiyncocephalia. 
Accordingly,  even  afier  granting  full  validity  of  determina- 
tion, no  more  than  a  casual  interest  can  attach  to  the  i-eported 
oceitri'emei  of  Triassic  and  mid-Mesozoic  forma  like  JSilsso- 
nia  in  the  Eocene,  least  of  aU  in  far  northern  regions  long  a 
favored  hypothetic  home  of  early  dicotyla. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fossil  plant  record  is,  we  con- 
tend, sufficiently  well  known  to  draw  the  main  conclusions  as 
to  culmination  and  extinction  in  the  case  of  a  large  and  cos- 
mopolitan proup  like  these  cycads.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
all  the  paleontologic  record  more  impressive  than  the  manner 
in  which,  following  the  steady  disappearance  of  seed  fern  and 
Mednllosan  types,  the  Williamsonian  alliance  quickly  spread 
over  the  earth  and  then  "disappeared"  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Angiosperms. 

With  a  few  further  remarks  on  what  is  conceived  to  be  the 
older  type  of  Cycadophytean  leaf  and  its  possible  variation  in 
the  direction  of  net-veined  leaves,  we  shall  be  ready  to  show 
the  range  of  fructification  so  far  determined  in  the  William- 
sonias. 

There  is  excellent  reason  for  saying  that  the  most  ancient 
type  of  Cycadophytean  leaf  was  of  more  or  less  Marattiaceous 
aspect.  At  least  Cycadoiilicalcan  foliaire  is  of  this  general 
appeamnee ;  though  ultimate  relationsliip  to  other  gymno- 
sperms,  especially  the  Cordaitales,  and  eventually  even  to 
Angiosperms,  must  also  have  fonnd  clear  expression  in  tbe 
foliage  of  the  later  Paleozoic.  However,  a  possible  transition 
from  these  earlier  members  of  the  ancestral  line  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pterophyllum  and  Wielnndiella  is  suggested  by  old 
bladed  types  like  Oleandra,  Oleandridium,  and  perhaps  early 
Nilssonias — that  is,  if  outward  and  general  form  only  are  had 
in  mind.  For  while  on  the  one  hand  the  Tteniopterid  series 
approaches  very  near  to  Nilssonia,  the  latter  may  on  the  other 
include  quite  diverse  elements. 

But  while  as  we  see  the  Cycad  leaf  type  was  fully  difter- 
entiated  even  in  the  Permian  and  earlier,  and  reached  variety 
within  its  somewhat  stereotyped  limits  in  the  Trias,  the  rela- 
tion of  leaf  genera  to  chronology  has  not  been  worked  out  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  serve  in  Mesozoic  stratigraphy,  save  in 
the  most  general  manner.  In  fact,  we  have  confronting  na  a 
great  plexna  of  leaves  exhibiting  every  gradation  from  laminar 
to  pinnate  and  bipinnate  forms,  with  venation  varying  fi'om 
parallel  through  the  commoner  diehotomous  to  long  and  finally 
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anastoiTiosely  netted  foi'ins,  a  series  which  so  far  baffles  resolu- 
tion witli  respect  to  time.  Though  surely  a  transition  from 
the  old  Cycadofilicalean  alliance  with  tri-  and  even  quadripin- 
nate  fronds  to  the  CycadaceiB  and  also  to  net-veined  leaves, 
must  be  somewhere  involved  in  the  origins  of  the  tvpes  already 
known.  It  ie  plainly  the  more  stereotyped  cyead  and  conifer- 
ons  genera  that  now  survive ;  in  both  groups  the  eamenees  of 
foliage  is  but  the  expression  of  stability,  and  wholly  deceptive 
when  we  try  to  pictare  the  certainly  more  varied  foliage  in 
earlier  and  plastic  stages  or  lesser  plastic  graups  of  these  gyni- 
nosperm   lines.     But  even  so,  in  a  species  of   Zamia  fonnd 

f  rowing  near  the  Pacific  coast  in  Southern  Oaxaca,  the  writer 
as  noted  a  strongly  dichotomous  venation  give  rise  to  a  sparse 
false  netting.  And  the  gap  between  such  a  form  and  the  long 
mesh  net-veined  cycad  Dtctyosamitee  is  not  so  great,  nor  yet 
that  between  the  latter  form  and  a  true  type  of  mesh  netting, 
such  as  we  see  in  presumably  archaic  dicotyledonous  forms  like 
dssites  and  Vitiphj/Uum,  End  in  Liriodendropnts ;  or  again 
in  Gnetum  gnemxm.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  infer  a  transi- 
tion from  a  frond  with  few  pinnnles,  as  in  the  Oaxacan  Zamia 
just  cited,  to  a  single  blade,  whether  in  the  case  of  parallel  or 
net-veined  types.  While  it  may  prove  fnlly  signthcant  that 
not  once  amongst  the  great  Permian  series  of  Ginkgo  leaf 
types  does  a  transition  from  dichotomous  to  netted  venation 
occur,  but  exactly  amongst  the  cycads  as  characterized  by  yet 
other  definitely  proangiospermous  features. 

Ovulate  Cones  and  Buds.  {Figures  6-15.) 
The  discovery  of  the  Williamsonian  tribe  began,  as  already 
recalled,  early  in  the  last  century  with  the  collection  of  the 
sightly  buds,  ovulate  fruits,  disks  and  leaves  of  WilUamsonia 
gigag,  found  intermingled  with  an  abundance  of  fossil  plants 
along  the  eroded  cliffs  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Here  William- 
son and  his  father,  as  well  as  other  local  collectors,  diligently 
sought  out  the  handsome  series  of  Cycadophytean  fruits,  which 
mostly  found  their  way  into  the  Williamson  collections,  those 
of  the  Jennyn  Street  Museum,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  James 
Yates  collection  already  specially  alluded  to  in  the  introduc- 
tory paragraphs,*      But  it  appears  that  the  partly  indiscrimi- 

*  Willianiion  sayit  that  his  fathar  first  drew  attention  in  1H32  to  some  fine 
ipeciiDGiui  he  had  jast  discovered  at  Hawkser,  both  visiting;  the  locality  in 
1833  (4).  But  in  this  connection  it  shonld  be  rcinarlied  that  the  first  Cjcade- 
oldeao  or  Williamaunian  fruit  ever  Sgored  appears  to  hare  been  Bnckland's 
Podocarya  of  1836  (la)  from  the  "  lower  region  of  the  inferior  oolite  "  on 
Ihe  E.  of  Charmonth,  Doreet,  which  is  on  the  coaat  nenr  Lyme  Re^ps. 

This  fossil  may  also  have  been  collected  earlinr  than  I8it3,  and  the  fatlnre 
of  the  locality  to  yield  other  reconied  specimens  is  only  less  to  be  lamented 
than  the  loee  of  the  original ;  for  a  cloae  etndy  of  the  flares  of  Bnckland  aa 
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Flo.  6.  WiUiamsonitt  yi(ins.  x.  1/2  nearly.  Typical  fmit  bud  attached 
to  ita  bract-enveloped  pedniicle.  Pnrtlj  retoached  photograph,  tDrniahed 
tliTongh  kindnesH  of  the  officials  o(  the  Purie  MnseDiD.  (One  of  the  apeci- 
meQS  of  the  Jamee  YateH  uollevtion  of  WilliamBonias  from  the  Hawke«r  and 
Sanewick  Cliffs  of  Yorkahire,  Becured  for  the  Puria  Hoaenm  bv  Brungniaii: 
in  1843.) 

redrawn  by  Saporta  in  the  form  reproduced  in  excellent  atyle  in  my  American 
Fossil  Cycads  indicatea  beantifnl  conservation.  As  any  oue  wlio  has  Btndied 
euci)  fossils  can  eauily  see.  all  the  figures  )iavn  excellence  Bttmped  apon 
them.  In  particular  the  form  of  the  seed  and  position  and  size  of  the  embrT-o 
are  clearly  disclosed.  The  seed,  about  the  size  of  n  small  grain  of  rice,  is 
more  angular  than  in  the  Cycadeoideas,  Bhuwinii;  a  digtiactly  peDti^onal  to 
heiagonal  form  with  a  rather  clearly  marked  shoulder  surmounted  by  five 
to  six  ribs  of  the  blow-off  lay«-r,  so  that  with  the  aid  of  my  B)^re  15c  a  moat 
perfect  model  of  the  outer  form  can  he  constructed.  While  the  "  two 
lunate  bodies  "  of  the  upper  middle  transverse  seotion  are,  of  conrae,  none 
otber  than  the  two  cotyledons  of  a  notably  smaller  embryo  than  is  fonnd  in 
any  Cymdeoidea.     Evidently  the  seed  hfui  n  well  developed  albnmen  snr- 
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nate  search  for  "  Pracht-Stucke"  liad  mostly  ended  by  1835  or 
40  without  the  careful  eBtablishment  of  quarries,  and  without 
attention  having  been  directed  to  the  abundant  and  important 
smaller  fruits  and  disks  of  otlier  species  of  WUliamsonia,  which 
the  visits  of  Nathorst  first  in  1879,  and  tlien  in  1907,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  his  associate  Halle,  have  brought  to  light. 
So  that  for  quite  thirty  years  previous  to  tlie  stndy  of  C'yca- 
deoidea,  which  again  so   pointedly   directed  attention  to  the 


Fio.  7,  WilUamtonia  giga».  x  1/3.  Bract-enclossd  Btrobilar  casta  fur- 
ther illustrating  the  sharp  oatlines  characteristic  of  these  foeails  and  tht-ir 
■handance.    (Yale— James  Yates  Collection.) 

Yorkshire  coast  fossils,  the  original  and  more  or  less  scattered 
collections  of  Williamsonian  fruits  failed  of  addition,  and  came 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  assemblages  of  rare  fossils  of  uncertain 
affinity  and  even  minor  interest.  The  more  especially  so  after 
Saporta's  decision  tliat  the  ovulate  cones  were  Pandanus-like, 
just  as  Buckland  originally  surmised  in  the  Bridgewater  Trea- 

ronnding  the  embryo,  an  interesting  point  which  leads  me  to  suspect  it  to 
be  some  Williamsonian  form.  Just  once  in  his  platt^  leKende  Bnckland  refers 
to  the  seedH  as  calcified  with  the  lanat«  bodies  dark  ;  bnt  from  the  remark- 
able conservation  of  the  isolated  specimen,  it  is  likely  to  have  been  siliciGed, 
sQch  fossils  often  having  a  whitish  eiierior,  that  without  farther  teat  could 
deceive  even  a  practiced  eje. 
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tises.  Indeed,  the  later  discovery  of  similar  cones  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  Ptilophyllum  leaves  of  the  Gondwanas,  and 
Nathorgt*s  observation  of  related  fruits  with  Anomozaniites 
leaves  woald  almost  seem  to  have  confirmed  aa;  ideas  of  isola- 


Fia.  8.  WiHiamsonia  gigia,  x  1/3-  Ovulate  strobiliu  ot  the  Yale-James 
Yates  collection  from  the  cliffa  ot  Hawkser  and  Eanswick  (1848  or  befofe). 

A  Lateriil  views  showing,  together  with  portions  of  easheathing  husk  of 
bracts,  apical  cavity  dne  to  failnre  of  eonservation  resulting  in  "  pyriform  " 
fittrfaees. 

B.  Basal  view  sbowiuKliu^e  insertion  scar,  and  aomewbat  worn  snrfKce  of 
Htrobilns,  with  bracts  split  off  or  worn  away. 

C.  Apical  view,  nearly  the  same  as  at  A. 

D.  Partial  restoration  of  cone  effected  by  sawing  in  two,  and  drawing  in 
natnral  form  and  position  the  seed  stem  and  seed  zone  which  failed  of  con- 
serTation,  though  the  axis  is  fairly  conserved.  (Hence  restored  view  =  me- 
dian long  section.) — Thr  atrobilns  probably  tiidrd  as  a  loottly  compacted 
and  floitting  more  or  less  silky  maaa  of  sterile  JItamenta,  Jii»t  as  in  C]icade- 
oidfa  datoteniis. 

tion  and  rarity  of  such  fruits,  or  even  to  have  diverted  atten- 
tion from  tlie  urgent  need  of  renewed  study  in  nearer  £elda. 
And  it  still  remains  difficult  to  understand  why  most  of  the 
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localities  of  Mesozoic  foeBil  cycads  indicated  on  tlie  map,  fig. 
1,  have  80  far  failed  to  yield  other  than  scattered  fruits.  In 
truth  it  has  required  not  only  tlie  renewed  field  work  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  but  the  rieheese  of  Wiiliamsonian  fruits  in  the 
newly  discovered  Mexican  horizons  to  fully  and  finally  dispel 
this  mistaken  idea  of  the  rarity  of  casts,  imprints  and  fruite, 
and  especially  of  difficulty  in  learning  the  import  of  the  main 
facts  of  association.  These  fossils  doubtless  occur  in  most 
of  the  localities  yielding  fronds;  their  fragile  nature,  with 
occurrence  in  clays  and  sliales  barren  of  economic  products 
'  inal  scant  seams  of  coal,  are  amongst  the  obvious 


Fig.  B.  WilUain*miia  gigas.  x  1/8.  Slab  containing  foli^^  and  two 
fTaottS.cAtioDB  weathered  oat  in  uearlj'  full  relief.  That  to  the  right  ia  an 
oTnlate  fruit  of  Ihe  largest  aica.     (Yale — James  Yates  Collection.) 

reasons  for  infrequency  of  observation  or  collection.  Though 
it  is  of  interest  to  observe  in  this  connection  that  aside  from 
sUicified  fruits,  casts  of  singular  beauty  are  confined  neither  to 
the  WilliamsoniiE  nor  to  the  Mesozoic.  When  1  was  in  Paris 
a  few  years  since,  Professor  Zeiller  showed  me  the  original 
type  of  his  Zcpidostrobus  Laurenii-  (18),  a  cast  broken  out  of 
certain  Dinantien  phosphatic  nodules  from  the  flanks  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Uiicrusned,  and  witliout  any  adherent  matrix,  the 
original  form  and  larger  features,  including  the  sporangial 
outlines,  all  appear  so  much  as  in  life  that  both  illustration  and 
description  fail  to  visualize  the  siiignlar  beauty  of  this  fossil. 

The  lack  of  earlier  attention  to  the  fuller  possibilities  of  the 
Yorkshire  coast  is  now,  however,  not  alone  compensated  for 
Ak.  JottB.  Set.— FoDRTH  Series,  7ol.  XSXII,  No.  193.— Dbcehbbr,  IBll. 
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by  the  field  work  of  Nathoret,  which  has  added  so  mach  to  oar 
knowledge  of  Wiliiamsonia,  bat  by  the  recent  oi^nizfttioD  of 
a  society  for  the  conBecntive  etndy  of  the  rt^OD  and  especially 
of  its  fo88il  plant  wealth  (26).     AH  the  more  interesting,  then, 


Flo,  10.  WiUiamtonia  gigas.  x  1/2.  Two  views  of  a  partly  conterTed 
bract-encloaed  ovtllat«  atrobilns  partly  brokpD  ont  of  matrix  trareraed  by 
man?  frondg  of  "Zamitaa  gigai."  Now  sdjndgsd  to  be  fruit  and  foliag«  of 
one  and  the  Bame  plaot.     (Vale— James  Yatee  Collection.) 

becomes  the  series  of  fnietifieatioiis  of  tlie  Yorkshire  coast, 
shown  in  figs,  2-12,  from  both  the  historical  viewpoint  and 
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the  study  of  modes  of  occurrence  and  conservation  which  may 
direct  attention  to  other  regione  and  localities  equally  rich  in 
fossil  remains.  That  a  freer  illustration  of  the  Yorkshire  coast 
foBsils  wonld  soon  have  brought  out  the  peculiarities  of  cast 
conservation,  and  would  long  since  liave  disclosed  the  chiel 
structural  features  of  the  ovulate  coues,  can  scarcely  be  donbted, 

Ovulate  Cone  and  Coat  Characters. — Nothing  is  more  baf- 
fling in  the  study  of  these  cones  than  the  capricious  manner  in 
which  conservation  begins  and  ends,  often  in  the  midst  of  a 
tissue  zone.  Thus  in  the  English  Willianisunias,  save  the  lost 
frppe  of  Buckland's  " Pandaniis"  figured  in  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  the  seeds  uniformly  fail  of  preservation.  Yet  in  an 
isolated  cone  of  Cyeadeoidean  form  from  the  Argonne  tlie  large 
seeds  are  distinct  and  even  the  embryos  are  at  times  outlined. 
But  while  the  seeds  so  often  fail  to  outline  themselves,  the 
conserved  sterile  interseminal  scales  ai-e  -very  apt  to  clearly 
demark  the  fruit  base  and  the  summit,  a  caprice  of  cost  and 
imprint  formation  also  much  in  evidence  in  the  Oaxacan  region. 

The  ovulate  fruits  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  as  collected  in  tlie 
early  days  when  the  naturally  weathered-ont  specimens  were  to 
be  found  in  some  abundance,  are  the  large  forms  five  to  eight 
centimeters  in  diameter,  and  often  but  not  always  flattened. 
Such  are  shown  in  the  painstaking  drawings  of  Mr.  Weber, 
reproduced  in  the  figs.  7-13,  all  the  result  of  joint  study  of 
details  by  both  writer  and  artist. 

The  striking  association  of  fronds  with  an  abundance  of 
etrobili  in  some  of  the  weathered  specimens  seemingly  broken 
up  at  random,  appears  especially  in  Hgs.  9-11.  But  further 
coneideriog  fruit  outlines,  a  most  instructive  strobilus  is  fully 
illustrated  in  complete  projection  by  fig.  8  showing  the  lateral 
and  end  views  with  a  median  longitndinal  section  partly  restored. 
Ae  clearly  appears  from  the  Kgure,  the  bracts  enclosed  a  strik- 
ingly handsome  fruit ;  though  as  partly  due  to  weathering  and 
partly  to  tlie  lack  of  nniformity  in  preservation  already  spoken 
of,  no  surface  details  actually  appear,  and  one  is  left  to  wonder 
at  the  weathering-out  so  nearly  on  the  original  outer  surface. 
But  contrariwise,  certain  interior  features  are  unexpectedly 
clear ;  the  form  of  the  conical-shaped  receptacular  axis  is 
sharply  outlined,  some  of  the  soft  tissue  even  retaining  struc- 
tnre,  while  at  the  apex  conservation  again  begins  in  the  out- 
cnrving  mass  of  interseminal  scales,  and  as  sharply  ends  to  form 
a  pyrirorm  cavity  more  or  less  filled  with  the  white  clayej-  ma- 
terial "  scarbroife."  In  fact  we  can  easily  see  that  the  entire 
space  occupied  by  the  cavity  was  in  life  filled  out  by  the  con- 
Imuation  of  the  zone  of  slender  sterile  organs  as  a  closely 
packed  mass,  silky  or  wavy  and  slightly  spreading  at  the  sum- 
mit.    And  this  is  an  interesting  feature,  in  its  turn  aiding  us 
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to  better  understand  the  outer  apical  features  of  some  of  the 
Bilicilied  ntrobili.  It  shows,  especiallj',  how  in  tiie  biBporao- 
giate  8trobilus  of  Oycadeoidea-aacnUnsis  the  proloii£[ation  of 
the  apical  region  of  tiie  j'onng  ovulate  cone  must  have  filled 
out  the  inverted  conical  space  formed  by  the  incurving  of  tlie 
raicrosporopliyllH  beneath  the  enveloping  bracts,  so  as  to  form 
a  solid  bud.      [Etching  experiments  with  hydrofluoric  acid  or 


Fio,  11.  WUliamsonia  fractificatioiiH  of  the  Jamea  Yatea  collsctioDB 
from  Cliffg  ot  Hawkser  and  Ronawick  (tSW  or  before),      x  1/3. 

(A)  Williamtonia  (apeciea).  Probablj  not  IT.  gigaa,  the  bracts  bejag 
very  large.  This  specimea  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Jardin  dee  Plaates, 
ParU.  It  is  figured  by  Saporta  in  Plantes  Jurasaiqaes.  The  present  flgnre 
results  from  developiag  the  specimen  slightly.  Two  views  of  the  terminal 
bnd  are  f^iven.     Highc  pertain  to  the  stem  ehuwn  in  fig.  3. 

{H)  WUliamsonia  gigan  fraits  and  foliage  accompanied  by  lai^  and  bro«d 
leaf  of  Ymxitea  (=  Cordaiteal).  Compare  the  young  fmit  below  with  (A) 
illnstrating  distinct  variution  in  brai't  husk.     (Yale — James  Yatea  Collectior).) 

alkalies  producing  erosion  effects  in   WUliamsonia  fmits  yet 
remain  to  bo  tried.] 

Throughout  the  entire  fniit,  therefore,  the  manner  of  pres- 
ervation \s  found  most  instructive  in  its  bearing  on  both  fosBil- 
ization  and  features,  it  being  altogether  clear  how  preservation 
of  the  sterile  apical  region  with  either  dehiscence  of  the  lateral 
mass  of  seed  stems  and  interseminal  scales,  or  its  nonpreeer- 
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vation,  would  at  once  result  in  the  formation  of  the  "  pyriforra 
axes"  figured  hy  WilliamBon  and  60  puzzling  in  his  day.  In 
addition  to  the  sucj;ested  early  deliiiicence  of  the  seed-stem 
zone,  its  preservation  as  a  weak  zone  easily  split  off  during 
erosion  may  also  account  for  some  of  the  axes  figured  by 
Saporta. 

However  this  may  be,  in  the  present  case  the  finely  outlined 
form  snggested  that  the  strohihis  was  a  complete  one  at  the 
time  of  fossil ization,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  longitudinal  sec- 


PlO.  13.  WiUiamgonia  gigai.  x  1/2.  Bract  whorl  (left),  and  ovnUte 
Btrobilns  to  the  right,  showing  inteTBeminal  scales  near  bnse  with  the  bIto- 
bilar  Riia  or  receptacle  ou  which  is  seated  the  seed-stem  Beriee.  The  original 
is  a  most  iDstrnctive  specimen.     (Yale — James  Yates  Collection.) 

tion  might  reveal  inner  features.  But  on  sawing  through  the 
fruit  longitudinally,  and  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  saw  cuts, 
all  directly  visible  traces  of  the  internal  structui-e  outside  the 
conical  receptacle  were  found  curiously  absent. 

So  too  in  the  case  of  the  hnge  bud  shown  in  fig.  9  a  saw 
cut  only  disclosed  some  lesser  apical  detail.  In  both  instances 
it  seems  that  aside  from  the  condition  of  the  fruit  at  the  time 
of  fossil  ization,  the  indication  of  tissne  zones  has  been  partly 
determined  by  the  course  of  erosion  and  weathering  from  the 
matrix.  Curiously  enough,  the  parenchyma  ground  tir;sne  of 
the  receptacle  is  well  enough  conserved  to  plainly  show  the 
gum  canals.  Whence  the  seed  z(me  may  be  restored  with  all 
confidence  as  has  been  done  in  outline  Iti  fig.  8/>,'  and  it  would 
be  likewise  exact  to  ropre.sent  the  apical  region  as  a  long  and 
finally  spreading  ton  of  sterile  scales.  In  fact  it  is  marvelous  to 
find  first  one  and  tlien  another  feature  conserved  until,  not  for- 
getting the  supposed  Fandanus  of  Euckland,  it  is  clear  that  had 
all  the  evidence  been  rigidly  put  together,  a  fair  reconstruction 
of  the  entire  fruit  and  form  of  fructification  could  have  been 
made  long  before  the  later  discovery  of  thesilicified  specimens. 
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That  even  the  embryos  can  be  outlined  in  the  casts  withont 
actual  eilicification  or  calcification  is  proven  by  the  presence  of 
dicotyledonous    embryos   in    the   Cyeadeoidean  etrobilar  cast 

Amphihennettites  lienavlii  (Fliche,  1896). 

Newly  Discovered  StrobUi. — For  nearly  a  century  the  Wil- 
liamsonian  casta  clearly  showing  seeds  have  been  limited  to 
the  oft-mentioned  specimen  thought  by  Buckland  to  be  an 
ancient  Pandanua,  and  so  clearly  figured  in  the  Bridgewater 
Treatise  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  original  has  seemingly 


Flo.  18.  WiUiamsonia  giga*.  x  1/3,  Base  of  an  ovulate  BtrobilTiB  with 
lai^  pednncle  scar.  ConserTation  ends  at  the  heglnniDg  ol  the  omlate 
region  exoept  in  one  small  area  where  three  fnlly  outlined  seeds  of  about 
the  same  size  and  form  as  id  the  larger  species  of  Cyeadeoidra  maj  be  seen. 
This  is  one  of  the  veiy  few  instances  in  which  each  seeds  appear  and  full; 
eoD&nn   the  nature  of  these  fraita.     (Yale  -  James  Yates  Collection.) 

disappeared  from  view,  it  is  clear  that  little  improvement  in 
illustration  conld  be  made  except  with  respect  to  contained 
embryos.  But  as  related  in  the  Botanical  Gazette  (22),  the 
Buckland  fruit  has  now  been  complemented  by  a  mould  of  a 
closely  related  species  found  by  the  writer  in  Oaxaca,  from 
which  clay  casts  were  readily  made  showing  the  frtiit  in  nearly 
full  lateral  relief.  The  presence  of  a  low  conical-shaped  apex 
formed  by  sterile  organs,  quite  in  agreement  with  other  William- 
aonias,  appears  to  be  the  only  difference  from  the  Buckland  stro 
bilus,  which  so  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the  figure  had  the 
apical  region  all  fertile.  Whence  it  appears  that  both  in  the 
WiUiamsonia  and  Cycadeoidca  series  both  kinds  of  apex  are 
present,  the  prolonged  form  obviously  being  the  more  primitive. 
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Tet  other  apecies  or  genera  occur  in  abundance  in  the  Oax- 
acao  country,  and  tlirough  the  courtesy  of  SeQor  Aguil^ra,  the 
director  of  the  Mexican  Geological  Survey,  I  am  enabled  to 
give  tigureB  14,  15  A  and  B,  and  17  C,  showing  characteristic 
featareB,  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  my  memoir  on  the 
Fossil  Plants  of  the  Mtsteca  Alta  now  in  course  of  completion. 


Fla.  14.  Sorfaoe  details  of  various  ovalate  sttobili  of  Williamson(a  di>* 
covered  bj  the  writer  on  the  Rio  CoDsnelo  of  Oaiaca,  Mexico,    v  7/1  nearly. 

A,  Bterile,  A'.  B.  partly  Bterile  and  partly  fertile  areas.  B',  B*,  an  appar- 
ently different  species  from  the  preceding  with  large  sterile  Hcales  occapy- 
jnft  all  tbe  lower  half  of  the  fruit  aiis.  In  S*  the  onter  nail-hesd  like  ends 
of  the  scales  have  Id  breaking  the  matrix  so  split  away  aa  to  reveal  the  stem 
maaa  heneath.     The  drawing  shows  all  of  the  frait  conserved. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  figures,  the  surface  characters  are 
often  very  clear ;  though  it  is  only  occasionally  that  a  fairly 
complete  crushed  cone  was  found. 

Easily  the  most  curious  fructification  is  that  shown  in  figure 
15A  with  exactly  the  outlines  of  a  short  leafy  seed  resembling 
OnetuTTt,  gnemon.  At  first  these  forms  as  found  closely 
associated  with  a  slender  poorly  conserved  branching  stem,  and 
nowhere  else,  were  thought  to  be  hract-snrroimded  ovulate 
strobili  of  the  usual  Williamsonian  type,  though  small. 

But  they  have  the  apical  depression  seen  in  Gnetum  seeds, 
and  the  leafy  appendages  cannot  be  made  out  to  have  the  over- 
lap of  bracts.  Jn  view  of  certain  resemblances  of  the  Cycade- 
oidea  seeds  to  those  of  Gnetum,  the  possibility  of  further  rela- 
tionship here  indicated  is  highly  suggestive. 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  fossil  fruit-yielding  region 
of  Oaxaca  is  large,  extending  into  the  State  of  Puebla,  and 
probably  Guerrero,  and  the  opportunities  for  opening  quarries 
almost  without  limit.  This  is  easily  the  most  promising  region 
for  the  collection  of  Williamsonian  types  in  North  America, 
and  as  already  stated,  ranks  with  the  Yorkshire  coast  and  the 
Gondwanae  of  India,  which  it  more  nearly  resembles,  as  the 
third  great  region  of  the  globe  yielding  an  extensive  William- 
aonian  fruit  series.  In  a  first  season  of  collecting  following 
discovery  by  tiie  writer,  he  secured  along  with  a  beautiful 
Williamaonia  series,  Podozamites,  PtUophyUum,  Otozamit^s 
(or  Pterosamites),  Cycidolepis,  Widandiella  (?)  Araucm-i- 
oxylon  (silicitied),  NceggeraihioptU,    TucciUa,  Trigonocarpon, 


.  Flo.  15.  Goelalee-like  seeds  of  the  WiUiani*ania-h^axina  homoD  of 
OaxBoa(^}conip(u«d  with  the  seed  of  <hietumgnemon{B),  &nd  Cvoadeoidea. 
.AandBKl/a.     Cx30±. 

(.4)  Portion  of  large  slab  from  the  Rio  Mixtepeo,  Oniaoa,  bearing  throe 
leafy  Heeds  with  namerous  small  cycadaceona  frocda  and  stem  fTagments  all 
thongbt  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  plant. 

(if)  Gne'um  garmrm  seed  in  superior  view  showing  lateral  leafy  append- 
ages or  capsule  like  the  preceding. 

(C)  CMcadeoidea  iurrila  seed  in  longitudinal  section  showing  npper  (radi- 
cal) end  of  embryo,  and  stnictnre  of  the  apioal  region  nearly  paralleling 
that  of  the  similarly  ribbed  seed  of  Onehim  gnemon.  The  section  travenes 
two  opposite  nitlgs  of  the  outer  or  "blow-off"  layer. 

Sphenopieria,  Pucnpteria,  CladnpMebis  (?),  Taeniopteria,  Gloa- 
ao^teris,  _or_  Sagenopterids,  Ooniojiteria  (!)  and  Equisetvm. 
yii  lience  it  is  safe  to  say  the  Mixteca  Alta  region  must  fully 
vie  with,  if  not  finally  exceed  both  the  Yorkshire  coast  and  the 
Gondwanas  in  the  abundance  of  its  Rhat-Liassic  plant  life. 
The  flora  is  most  like  that  of  the  Rajmahal  Hills,  and  its 
occurrence  on  the  exact  opposite  side  of  the  globe  in  precisely 
the  same  latitude  is,  therefore,  geographically  impressive. 
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Almost  at  the  same  time  this  far  southern  WilliainsoniaQ 
flora  was  discovered,  Nathorst  and  Ha}le  had  been  at  work  on 
the  Yorkshire  coaet,  and  there  too,  fully  demonstrated  that  all 
ideas  of  a  paucity  of  Willtamsonian  ovulate  fruits  in  either 
number  or  variety  of  Bpecies  have  been  due  to  almost  unac- 
countable failure  of  botaniBts  and  ualeobotanist^  to  en^aee  iu 
adequate  field  work.  Kathorst  had  indeed  found  at  Cloughton 
Wyke  the  first  type  of  his  WUIiamaonia  LecJcenbyi  thirty 
years  ago  (9);  but  it  is  only  this  later  work  that  has  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  variety  of  species. 

In  some  eases  it  appears  that  the  strobili  had  an  outer  form 
much  like  a  Nelumhium  fruit  (25,  p.  25),  hut  the  writer,  while 
finding  in  the  Mixteca  Aha  funns  he  at  first  explained  in  the 
same  way,  wonders  if  splitting  away  of  an  outer  surface  as  the 
only  part  conserved,  after  the  manner  shown  in  figure  14^, 
may  not  throw  some  light  on  the  Nathorst  fruit. 

Id  summation  then,  it  may  be  said  that  at  the  present  time 
it  is  likely'that  to  the  score  or  so  of  species  of  ovulate  cones  of 
the  Cycadeoideee  may  he  added  about  an  equal  number  of 
species  of  Williamsonian  strobili,  mainly  from  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  India  and  Oaxaca.  But  while  much  variation  in  size 
has  been  noted,  hypothetic  or  reduced  few-seeded  forms,  or 
types  of  lax  structure,  have  not  yet|_been  determined  ;  so  that 
the  range  of  ovulate  structure  approaches  but  does  not  so  far 
equal  that  seen  in  the  Coniferales.  The  reverse  is  true  when 
etaminate  structures  are  also  brought  into  such  a  merely  gen- 
eral comparison. 

Staminale  Fructification.  (Figures  16-18.) 
It  has  been  justly  doubted  by  Professor  Nathorst,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  demonstration  of  the  type-series  of  staminate 
Williamsonia  fmits  from  the  Yorkshire  coast,  if  the  nature 
of  these  pollen-bearing  structures  could  ever  have  been  satis- 
factorily deciphered  before  the  elaboration  of  the  silicilied 
bisporangiate  strobili  of  Cyoadeoidea.  For  not  only  are  the 
essential  structures  of  the  imprints  of  staminate  organs  difficult 
of  observation,  but  the  exigencies  of  preservation  are  greater 
by  far  than  in  the  case  of  the  ovulate  cones.  Indeed,  because 
of  the  compact  and  durable  form  of  the  latter,  with  a  require- 
ment of  several  years  for  reaching  maturity  and  shedding  of 
the  seeds,  it  might  well  be  expected  that  many  examples  must 
be  found  to  one  of  the  fragile  staminate  fruits  of  quicker 
growth,  probably  as  a  rule  dehiscent  only  after  the  wilting 
down  of  their  little  resistant  tissues.  Yet,  evidence  of  stami- 
nate fructification  has  been  accumulated  with  fair  .■iuceess,  and 
now  that  the  outlines  of  the  disks  in  a  number  of  species  and 
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several  genera  are  known,  and  the  DeceeBity  for  carefal  quarry 
work  followed  by  approved  laboratory  methods  nnderatood,  we 
may  not  only  hope  to  find  better  conserved  disks  and  whorls  of 
the  types  already  sparingly  observed,  bnt  those  of  tiypothetical 
reduced  forms.  In  fact  we  even  get  the  clearer  suggestion  of 
family  differentiation  in  the  more  diffuse  or^rans  of  the  stami- 
nate  series,  since  lax-spiral  ancestral  types  of  ovulate  fructifica- 
tion or  later  reduced  types  have  not  yet  been  clearly  connected 
with  cycadophytans — the  ovulate  strohili  so  far  determined 
being  strictly  confined  within  the  same  narrow  Btmctaral  limits 
as  in  the  parallel  Cyeadeoidea  ovulate  series. 


Fio.  1ft.  EIktIj  illiiBtrationa  of  WiUiamaoniau  ataminate  disks.  (A.boa( 
half  nntural  aize.) 

A.  So-called  "  oarpellary  dirt  "  as  restored  by  WilUamaon ;— now  referred 
to  WiUiamsonia  bitvbtrcnlata,  cf.  Nathorst's  restoratiOD,  Bs.  17.      x2/5. 

B.  waiiamtonia  gigoM  from  the  RajmBhal  HUlg  as  Sgaied  by  Feietnumtel. 

Referring  at  once  to  the  illustrations  of  typical  staminate 
fruits,  in  lieu  of  further  description,  the  known  types  of  such 
fructification  in  WUliamaonia  and  the  nearest  related  forms 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  table. 

List  of  Staminate   Whorl   and  DUk  Species   of  WiUiamtonia 
and  Related  Forms, 
(Provisionally  grouped.) 
{A)   Cyeadeoidea. — Various  species  of  bipinnate  frond  disks. 
\B)   Gycadocephalus   tkioardi  Nathorst   (25). — The  type   of   a 
family  anciently  related  to  Williamsonia.     Has  tetrabedral 
fern-like  microspores  borne  on  large  deeply  cleft  disk  of 
16  ±  Bporopbylls. 
(C)    Williamsonia  spectabilis  Nathorst. — Disk  I6±  bipinnately 
parted  fronds. 
WiUiamtonia  setosa  Nathorst. — Disk  of  18±  parted  fronds. 
"  whitbyensis  Nathorst. — Disk    pinnately    16 — 

cleft. 
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( C)    Wittiamsonia  peclen  NathorBt — (Small  disk  form.) 

"  tubercvlata  and  bituberculata  Kathorat. — Disk 

Btaniiuately  15 — cleft. 
Wiliiameonia  mexicanut  (Wieland  MS.). — Disk   piiinately 

+  10— lobed. 
Weltrichia  (?)  mirabilit  Fr.  Br.— Disk  15— lobed. 
{7))    WiUiam»onia{'})  Lignieri,  Xathorst. — Small,  whorled  scale- 
like  ataraenH. 
WielandiHla    angvBtifoUa    Naihorst. — Disk     or    close -set 

whorls  of  small  stamens. 
Wielandiella  punctata,  Nathorst. — Diak  or  close  whorls  of 

minute  nearly  eeaaile  stamens. 
Williamaonut  rajmahalensis  (Wieland  sp). — Short  whorl  of 
(6  +  )  small  elongate  staminate  scales,  or  staminophylls. 


Fio.  17.  Four  types  of  WilliamBoaian  pollen -bsaring  orgaDs.  A  aud  B 
are  ihowa  sboat  half,  and  C  and  D  nearly,  the  natural  size. 

(A)  Williamsonia  taberculata  (YuT^Bhire  coaat).     Beetoration  b;  Nathorst. 

(fi)  Willianisonia  spectabilis  Nathoi-Bt.  Pinnata  and  possibly  unigexaal 
flower  from  Yorkshire  coast  as  restored  by  Nathorst. 

(O  WilUamaonia  meiUana  (Wieland  MS.}.  RestoratiOQ  of  Mlitsca  Alta 
(Kin*  Consnelo)  disb  in  segment  form. 

(D)  Williamaonia  (I)  rajmahalrTisit  {Wieland  sp.).  After  FeiBtmanterB 
fl^re  of  specimen  from  Bindraban,  Rajmabal  Hills,  India.  Uniseinat 
whorl.     Cf.  reference  8,  p.  131,  and  pi.  zxxii,  fig.  5,  5a. 
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To  the  above  list  could  of  course  be  added  by  searclung  care- 
fully  through  paleobotanic  literature,  various  more  or  less  sug- 
gestive pi'oblematica.  But  now  confining  ourselves  to  the 
better  known  forme,  it  is  at  once  seen  tliat  the  specific  range  of 
staminate  forms  is  fully  as  great  as  that  of  the  ovulate  cones 
in  the  Yorkshire  coast  locality,  the  only  one  at  all  carefully 
studied  ;  while  the  generic  range  is  actually  greater,  siuce  the 
groups  A,  B,  0  and  1)  may  finally  prove  to  represent  families. 

A  first  all-important  fact  indicating  a  great  specific,  generic, 
and  finally  family  variation,  is  that  in  these  dozen  fruits  we 
pass  from  flowers  of  large  size  with  large  frondlike  mierospo- 


Fio,  18.  Wittiamsonia  sp.  x  2.  Study  of  featni-es  of  the  cast  (poaitiTe) 
of  the  original  in  Paris  MoseDm  Yates  collection,  No.  3406.  The  orienta- 
tion is  uncertain.     Not«  para^rnpha  in  brevier  on  opposite  page. 

rophylls  to  small  forms  made  up  of  scale  and  stamen-like  fertile 
organs  in  which  disks  are  not  known  to  be  always  present, 
there  even  being  a  suggestion  of  emplacement  in  short  whorls. 
And  secondly,  variety  of  sex  type  is  definitely  proven.  Con- 
formably  to   Cijcadeoiflea,   the   showy    staminate    collars    of 

WilUamsonia,  now  called  WiUia?nsonia  hituhercidata  (25), 
together  with  other  Yorksliire  coast  and  Indian  forms  (cf.  tig, 
IS)  evidently  split  off  from  the  base  of  large  ovulate  cones  like 
those  of  U'.  f/igas.  So  that  both  from  analogy  and  actual 
opcnrrence   of    fossil    forms    the   presence    of   bisporangiate 

WilUamaoniafiov!Grs  is  reasonably  certain.  Though  the  unity 
of  the  cones  and  staminate  collars  in  particular  species  can  not  be 
easily  proven,  as  the  forms  are  not  only  seen  to  be  numerous, 
bnt  it  is  held  probable  that  \athorsfs  interpretation  of  WiUia7H- 
sonia  spectahUls  and  W.  peolen  as  unisexual  flowers  of  either  a 
monoecious  or  dicecioiis  form  is  correct.     Also  the  Oaxacau  disk 
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(fig.  \1G)  may  quite  possibly  be  unisexual,  though  the  absence 
of  a  pedonde  leaves  the  point  in  doubt.  Considerable  variance 
in  the  explanation  of  such  fossils  can  arise,  whence  to  avoid 
confasion  the  use  of  the  terms  cast,  mould,  surface,  and 
imprint  requires  to  be  exact. 

ThoB  the  attempt  to  interpret  b  very  beantifnl  and  nndoabtedly  bisporan- 
giat«  Bpeciraen,  No.  2406  of  the  FariH  Uasenm  Yatea  Collection,  haa  led  to 
Bome  difference  ot  opinion  between  ProFesaor  Lignier  and  myself.  In  the 
first  place,  following  my  paper  of  1001  (12),  Lignier  (15)  deaoribed  this  speci- 
men as  the  ragose  earfnce  of  an  ovulate  cone  with  iodicatioa  of  axial  pro- 
loDKation  aa  a  more  or  leaa  pyiiform  sterile  leafy  appendage.  To  this  I  took 
exception  in  my  American  Foaail  Cyoada,  p.  1S2,  interpreting  Lignier'a  flgnre 
as  tbiat  of  tbe  upper  portion  of  a  bisporangiata  bud  abowing  the  short  sterile 
apex  of  an  omlate  cone  enveloped  by  the  mtcroBporophylls,  the  curved  ra- 
cnidea  of  which  it  was  snpposed  had  broken  away  so  aa  to  eipoae  the  proximal 
aynangia  en  masse  jast  outside  tbe  deoarved  rachidal  tipa.  Bnt  later,  wben 
visiting  tbe  Paris  Masenm,  I  f  oond  that  the  figure  on  which  I  bad  based  m  j 
opinion  ia  not,  as  inferred  from  the  legend,  that  of  tbe  specimen  itaelt,  bnt 
of  a  moald  obtained  from  it. 

Since  then  Ligiiier  has,  in  a  separate  note  (19).  insisted  on  the  virtual  cor- 
rectuesB  of  bis  original  view  that  Che  ragoee  marking  is  only  ovalate,  bnt  of 
course  agreeing  with  me  that  in  any  event  the  series  of  eonveiging  aagnientB 
indicates  a  staminate  dii>k  of  20  or  31  microsporophylls  (not  bmcts  or  parts 
of  a  leafy  apical  prolongation).  With  a  cast  of  the  specimen  before  ine  now. 
as  kindly  given  me  by  Professor  Lignier  on  the  occaeion  of  a  visit  at  bis 
bottae.  I  BtiTl  fail  to  agree  fnlly  with  his  explanation  of  this  fossil.  Nor  jet 
can  I  be  sure  of  its  exact  iuterpretntioii,  whether  indicating  a  portion  of  the 
bwe  or  the  summit  of  a  biBporangiat«  bnd, — and  in  either  alternative,  whether 
or  not  we  see  the  ovulate  surface,  or  either  tbe  adaxial,  or  finally  abajiial  sur- 
I^e  of  tbe  mioroeporopbylle,  wbioh'latter  might  be  rugose  aa  in  Cycadt- 
oiJea  dncoferuii. 

To  fallj  disease  tbe  various  poeeibilities  of  caats  and  moulds  of  snrfaces 
involved  would  require  too  mocb  space  :  bnt  in  tbe  appended  fig.  IB  of  the 
oaat  (exactly  eqalvalent  to  tbe  specimen  Itaelf)  the  disk  of  30  or  'il  members 
plainly  appears,  as  does  also  the  central  axis.  The  fruit  is  in  my  judgment 
still  a  "litigions"  oae.  since  it  is  most  difficQlt  to  read  seed  characters  into 
tbe  sculpturing  on  the  segmenLs,  or  to  see  just  how  the  snrfaces  of  the  micro- 

rropbylls  were  appressed  to  tbe  ovulate  center.  Eqa&lly  tbe  character  of 
latt«r  is  in  doubt,  as  bnt  a  single  large  seed  might  have  Inen  present ; 
while  Lignier's  idea  of  pyriform  extension  simply  lacks  direct  evidence.  If 
the  rtlgoaitj  is  staminate.  a  different  genns  or  even  family  from  Williamaonia 
might  be  represented.     This  I  believe  tbe  more  likely. 

In  closing  this  brief  r^sum^  pf  0oral  ciiaracters  in  William- 
sonian types,  the  gruat  extent  of  sex  diversity  found  fixes  our 
attention  less  by  far  as  a  ])hcnomenon  per  se  than  because  of 
the  immense  variation  it  not  only  theoretically  permits,  but 
must  actaally  have  involved  through  very  long  periods  of  time. 
The  aniform  dicecism  of  existing  cycada  might  be  conceived 
of  as  long  persistent  or  not;  bnt  not  so  the  bisporangiate  stro- 
bilue,  which  must  have  been  a  potentially  bisexual  axis  far  back 
toward  the  time  when  the  ancestral  forms  attained  heterospory. 
And  thisfioral  form, as  was  in.'^ist«d  upon  when  the  first  descrip- 
tions were  given,  must  in  itself  be  exactly  the  one  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  the  mofet  varied  phases  of  monoecism  and  diceciam. 
As  showing  the  value  of  reasonable  attempts  at  interpretation 
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of  the  Bignificance  and  possible  estent  of  these  and  related  floral 
foniiE,  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  view  given  in 
American  Fossil  Cj'cads,  p.  244,  that, — 

*  *  *  "  We  are  certainly  permitted  to  conjecture  the 
former  existence  of  members  of  a  Cycadeoidean  alliance  in 
which  the  microsporophylls  did  not  assume  a  cyclic  arrange- 
ment, and  others  with  perchance  freely  branching,  less  com- 
pacted trunk  types,  in  wliich  tliere  waa  an  early  reduction  of 
these  spirally  arranged  microsporophylls  to  a  filamentoae  stam- 
inate  form,  with,  as  may  often  happen,  a  certain  coordination 
between  decrease  in  bulk  and  increase  in  number." 

And  certainly  with  the  subsequent  determination  of  the  re- 
duced Wielandiella  sporopliylls  and  other  dipcoveriea  of  reduced 
flowers,  both  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  and  in  the  newly  found 
Mexican  localities,  the  correctness  of  the  above  view  is  proven. 
Only  in  the  one  detail  of  spiral  or  short-whorl  arrangement  of 
the  stamens  is  evidence  slow  to  appear;  but  such  insertion 
appears  to  characterize  the  flower  shown  in  fig.  11 D,  and  in 
any  event  smaller  flowers  with  this  feature  must  have  been 
numerous.  Indeed,  the  general  accuracy  of  the  hypothesis  of 
a  great  and  varied  WiUiamBonia  group  extending  its  relation- 
ships far  beyond  the  observed  limits  of  the  associated  foliage 
ana  fruits  of  the  Mesozoic,  as  gradually  developed  from  the 
wider  study  of  these  fossil  forms  during  the  past  dozen  years,  is 
abundantly  testified  to  and  proven  by  a  long  list  of  £[eld  and 
laboratory  results. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  brought  into  view  the  main 
facts  knnwu  of  the  Williameonite  side  by  side  with  those  hypo- 
thetical views  and  questions  which  lend  a  more  vivid  interest 
to  the  investigation  of  an  extinct  group,  ^Naturally  the  indi- 
vidual worker  tinde  his  chief  labor  in  enlarging  his  store  of 
accurately  known  material,  and  so  it  arises  that  aa  the  study  of 
first  one  group  and  then  another  is  normally  extended  to  mate- 
rial limits,  undue  significance  may  inadvertently  be  given  lesser 
facts  of  structure  or  occurrence.  But  although  vigorous  field 
work  in  the  case  of  the  cycads,  connoting  with  accuracy  the 
association  of  the  Mesozoic  cycad  stems,  feaves,  and  fruite  of 
the  localities  of  the  globe,  has  barely  begun,  the  value  assigned 
their  study  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

And  just  ae  we  have  seen  that  Cycadeoidea  was  the  key  to 
WiUiamsonia,  so  the  study  of  the  showy  flowers  of  the  latter 
genns  has  schooled  lis  in  the  collection  and  laboratory  study 
of  less  conspicuous  casta  and  imprints  often  exhibiting  most 
uiiexpected  structural  detail,  and  thus  finally  made  us  aware  of 
an  immense  new  category  of  evidence  of  Mesozoic  gjmnosperm 
development  unquestionably  connected  with  angiosperm  origins. 
In  fact  if  there  is  a  post-Paleozoic  family  of  fossil  planta  which 
may  be  fairly  said  to  now  hold  wider  interest  to  students  than 
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any  otiier,  it  mast  be  the  WilliamsoniEe.  At  least  no  other  has 
thuB  far  proveD  of  more  elemental  interest  when  considering 
the  possible  mode  of  origin  of  the  higher  types  of  modern 
plants.  While  far  beyond  the  great  strnctural  interest  admit- 
tedly belonging  to  the  group  as  already  known,  must  lie  an 
allnriog  field  of  ecologic  stndy.  Indeed,  with  every  variety  of 
stem  type  from  Cycadaceoiis  and  palm-like  to  small  freely 
branched  slirnbs  with  the  secondary  wood  zones  like  Cordaita- 
leaoB  and  foliage  suggestive  of  MaraCtiaceous  ancestry  on  the 
one  hand  but  undoubtedly  leading  into  net-veined  plants  on 
the  other,  with  both  stamens  and  seeds  of  strictly  Paleozoic 
aspect  but  Angiospennous  emplacement,  with  flowers  under 
wayof  varied  reduction  and  microsporophylls  small  and  stamen- 
like  even  in  the  Trias,  with  the  ever  present  sugeestion  of  rela- 
tionship to  all  the  great  gymnosperm  lines  as  the  most  gener- 
alized type  of  all,  and  a  probable  extension  into  a  vast  group 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  species  occupyir^  the  globe  at  the  close 
of  the  era  of  cosmopolitan  genera,  the  Williamsoniao  tribe  truly 
presents  a  subject  of  study  broad  as  the  Held  of  Paleobotany. 
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gennaof  Cordaitalea,     Ann.  of  Bot.,  vol.  xiiv,  p.  236. 

(35)  1011.— NatboHST,  a.  G.    PalaobotaniBche  Mitteitnngen.    (9)  Nene  Bei- 

trOge  zar  Kenntness  der  Williamsonia-BlUton,    Enngl,  Vet-Ak. 
Hand.,  vol.  xlvi,  No.  4,  p.  33  with  6  pis. 
(26)  1911.— Seward.  A.  0.     The  Jnraeaio  Flora  of  Yorkshire,     The  Natur- 
alist (Jan.  and  Feb,),  pp.  1-8  and  85-94  with  2  pis, 

(37)  1911.— Wieland,  G.  R.     B^snm^  of  Mem.  on  Fossil  Flota  of  Hixteca 

Alta,  Presented  at  Snmmer  Session  of  Sociedad  Geologic* 
Meiicaaa. 

(38)  1011.— Masleh,  Arthdr  J.   The  Structure  of  Vofox^ton  Sutcl(^'i  (Scott), 

Ann,  Bot.,  vol.  xiv,  No,  icvili,  pp.  381-113  and  pk.  niiii- 

(See  Recent  Contributions  on  Cjcadophytans,  on  a  later  page.) 
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SCIENTIFIC     INTELLIGENCE. 

I,      CHEMISTRy    AND    PHySICS. 

1.  Arsenides  of  Iron  and  Manganese. — Hilpebt  and  Dixcs- 
HAMN  have  deTised  a  convenient  method  for  the  preparation  of 
certain  metallic  arsenides  in  the  dry  way  under  pressure.  They 
heated  finely  divided  metallic  iron  with  arsenic  in  sealed  tuhes  of 
Jena  glass  to  iOO°  C.  for  6  to  8  hours  and  found  that  a  definite 
compound,  FeAs,,  corresponding  to  the  mineral  luUingite,  was 
formed.  By  heating  this  product  at  ordinary  pressure  in  a 
stream  hydrogen  to  the  same  temperalare  as  before,  a  part  of  the 
arsenic  was  driven  off,  and  a  definite  compound,  FeAs,  was  pro- 
duced. By  the  same  method,  using  pressure,  an  arsenide  of 
manganese,  MnAs,  was  prepared,  which  lost  arsenic  at  ordinary 
pressure  in  hydrogen,  even  at  500°,  but  gave  no  distinct  halting- 
point  in  loss  of  arsenic,  and  hence  no  indication  of  the  existence 
of  a  compound,  such  as  Mn,As,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
formed.  The  manganese  arsenide,  MnS,  as  had  been  previously 
observed,  has  strong  magnetic  properties,  while,  remarkably 
enough,  neither  of  the  iron  arsenides  shows  this  property. — 
Berichte,  xliv,  2378.  h.  l.  w. 

2.  The  Enrichment  of  Radio-active  Substances  by  Adsorption. 
— Ebleb  and  Feixnbr  propose  the  use  of  colloid  substances  as 
adsorbents  of  radio-active  Dodies  in  the  place  of  the  usually 
employed  processes  of  fractional  crystallization  and  fractional 
precipitation.  The  colloid  employed  must  be  one  which  can  be 
volatilized  in  some  way  ;  for  example,  silicic  acid,  arsenic  trisul- 
phide  and  sulphur,  which  can  be  removed  in  the  forms  of  silicon 
fluoride,  arsenic  trichloride,  and  the  last  by  simple  healing.  The 
authors  have  carried  ont  a  number  of  experiments  by  the  use  of 
colloidal  silicic  acid  prepared  by  the  action  of  silicon  tetrachlo- 
ride upon  water,  and  the  results  obtained  are  promising,  espe- 
cially for  the  enrichment  of  small  quantities  of  material. — 
BerUhte,  xliv,  2332.  h.  l.  w. 

3.  The  Fluorides  of  Vanaditim. — Oito  Ruff  and  Herbebt 
LicKFETT  have  prepared  a  series  of  vanadium  fluorides  and  oxy- 
fluondes,  none  of  which  have  been  previoustv  known  in  a  pure 
condition.  The  compounds  described  are  VF„  VP„  VOF„  VOF, 
and  VF,.  They  correspond  to  known  chlorides,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  one,  which  is  particularly  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  known  compound  of  vanadium  with  five 
halogen  atoms.  This  is  distinguished  from  the  other  fluorides  in 
possessing  a  pure  white  color.  It  has  a  noticeable  vapor  tension 
at  room  temperature  and  hoils  at  111°.  It  is  decomposed  by 
moist  air  and  becomes  colored. — Berichle,  xliv,  25'.i!}.     h.  l.  w. 

4.  A  Oonstituent  of  Mineral  Coal. — Up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  had  practically  no  knowledge  of  the  original  compounds 
Am.  Joub.  Sci.— Fourth  Series,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  192.— December,  1911. 
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exiBting  in  coal,  althouj^h  the  distillation  products  have  received 
a  vast  amount  of  attention.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
extract  the  constituents  with  various  solvents,  but  no  definite 
compounds  have  thus  been  isolated.  Auk  Pictbt  and  Louis 
Rauseyer  have  recently  succeeded  in  extracting  with  benzol  and 
purifying  a  small  amount  of  at  least  one  constituent  of  a  French 
gas-coal.  This  was  fonnd  to  be  bexabjdro-fluorene,  C,^H^  a 
Eydrocarbon  of  the  aromatic  series  which  is  slowly  osldizea  in 
the  air,  which  is  gradually  polymerized  by  heating,  apparently 
into  (C  H„)„  and  is  converted  at  a  high  temperature  into  fluor- 
ene,  C„H,^  a  constituent  of  coal-tar.  The  hexahydro-fluoren© 
and  the  fluorene  may  be  represented  as  follows  : 

C.H. C.H,    — >    C.H, C.H.. 

Beriekte,  xHv,  2486.  h,  l.  w. 

5.  The  Technical  AnalytU  of  Brass  and  the  Non-Jirrota 
AUoys ;  by  W.  B.  Price  and  R.  K.  Mbade.  l'2mo,  pp.  26T. 
New  York,  1911  (John  Wiley  &.  Sons).— This  book  gives  an 
interesting  introductory  chapter  in  which  many  alloys  are 
described  and  their  compositions  are  given.  The  main  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  analytical  methods,  including  electrolytic, 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  processes.  There  appears  to  be  very 
little  in  this  part  that  is  new  or  original,  but  very  probably  some 
of  the  methods  described  here  will  be  found  useful  to  the  practi- 
cal analyst.  In  some  cases  there  seems  to  be  too  little  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  the  step  taken,  if  the  book  is  to  be  used  by 
beginners,  and  not  all  of  the  explanations  given  are  sound,  as, 
for  instance,  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  sulphur, 
where  directions  are  given  to  add  ^  gram  of  sodium  carbonate 
to  a  strong  nitric  acid  solution  of  an  alloy,  it  is  absurdly  stated 
that  this  will  convert  any  lead  sulphate  into  carbunate.  Some 
of  the  descriptions  of  processes  are  decidedly  bad  ;  for  example, 
where  an  entirely  unnecessary  operation,  presumably  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  manganese,  is  included  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
determination  of  nickel  by  the  dimethyl  glyoxime  method. 

H.  L.  w, 

6.  AUen's  Commercial  Organic  Analysis;  Fourth  Edition, 
Entirely  Rewritten.  Volume  V.  8vo,  pp.  704.  Philadelphia, 
1911  (P.  Blakiston's  Son  db  Co.). — This  volume,  like  its  predeces- 
sors, is  of  great  interest  and  importance.  The  subjects  included 
are  Tannins,  Analysis  of  Leather,  Dyes  and  Coloring  Matters  (arti- 
ficial and  natural).  Analysis  of  Coloring  Materialn,  Coloring  Mat- 
ters in  Foods,  and  Inks.  The  contributors  are  W.  P.  Dreaper  of 
London,  J.  F.  Hewitt  of  Surrey,  England,  W.  M.  Gardner  of 
Bradford,  England,  Albert  F.  Seeker  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Percy 
H.  Walker  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  F.  Feilmann  of  London. 
The  section  on  Coloring  Matters  in  Foods  is  new,  and  it  should 
prove  useful  to  food  analysts  and  others.  h,  l.  w. 

7.  Electro- Analysis ;  by  Edqar  F.  Smith.  Fifth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.     12mo,  pp.  'A-A2.     Philadelphia,  1911  (P. 
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Blkkiston's  Son  &  Co.). — The  present  edition  of  this  valuable 
treatise  on  electrolytic  aDalysis  shows  but  few  changes  from  the 
previous  edition,  which  appeared  about  four  years  ago,  but  the 
essentials  of  all  that  has  appeared  upon  the  subject  during  the 
interval  have  been  added.  I^e  book  shows  in  an  impressive  way 
the  great  advances  that  have  been  made  in  this  comparatively 
recent  branch  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  the  large  number  of 
determinations  and  separations  that  can  be  convenieotly  and  accu- 
rately made  in  this  manner.  h.  i_  w, 

8.  7'he  Disintegration  I*roductB  of  Uranium. — It  is  now 
generally  accepted  that  uranium  is  the  prinutrv  substance  from 
which  ionium  and  radium  with  its  series  of  products  are  derived. 
In  old  minerals  all  a-ray  products  in  radio-active  equilibrium  with 
uranium  emit  an  equal  number  of  a-particles  per  second  except 
uranium  itself,  which  emits  twice  as  many.  Consequently  either 
two  a-particles  are  emitted  at  the  disintegration  of  each  atom,  or 
the  uranium  is  in  equilibrium  with  an  unaeparated  a-ray  product. 
Furthermore,  it  is  known  that  uranium-X  is  a  direct  product  of 
uranium,  but  at  present  no  definite  transformation  product  of  the 
former  has  been  obtained.  Also,  some  irregularities  in  the 
behavior  of  urauinm-X  have  been  noted  by  several  investigators. 

Ad  important  advance  towards  the  solution  of  the  general 
problems  just  suggested  has  been  made  by  G.  K.  Antonoff. 
This  investigator  has  established  the  existence  of  a  new  radio- 
active product  which  he  symbolizes  by  "  Ur  Y." 

In  referring  to  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  Antonoff  says  : — 
"  In  all  these  investigations  no  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the 
uranium  preparations  has  been  given."  Therefore,  the  first  step 
in  the  present  investigation  was  to  make  preparations  of  uranium 
from  n^ich  all  known  radio-active  impurities  had  been  separated. 
Special  tests  afforded  definite  proof  that  this  condition  had  been 
attained.  For  details  of  the  chemical  processes  involved  in  the 
purification  of  the  uranium  salts  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
original  paper.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  two  methods 
were  employed  in  the  separation  of  uranium-X.  The  first  method 
consisted  in  precipitating  barium  in  the  uranium  solution  as 
barium  sulphate,  and  the  second  in  adding  an  iron  salt  to  the 
uranium  solution  and  precipitating  it  by  boiling. 

It  is  known  that  uranium-X  emits  both  "  soft"  and  "  hard  "  /3- 
rays.  The  activities  of  the  uranium-X  preparations  were  deter- 
mined first  with  the  salts  uncovered  and  afterwards  when 
aluminium  foil  001™  thick  was  placed  over  the  radio-active 
material.  The  first  measurement  gave  the  total  activity,  and  the 
second  the  activity  due  to  the  bard  rays.  Uranium-X  separated 
from  uranium  by  the  barium  method  gave  exponential  decay 
curves  with  practically  identical  periods  for  both  types  of  rays. 
Also  the  absorption  curves  of  such  preparations  taken  at  different 
intervals  of  time  after  separation  are  always  of  the  same  shape, 
indicating  that  the  uranlum-X  contains  no  other  active  product. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  uranium-X  is  separated  by  the  ftrrxe 
method,  a  rapid  initial  drop  in   the  decay  curve  was  always 
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observed  when  the  preparation  was  uncovered.  The  activity  of 
the  uraniiim-X  thus  prepared,  when  measured  through  OOl'"  or 
more  of  aluminium,  decayed  exponentially  with  the  same  period 
as  the  preparations  obtained  by  the  barium  method.  The  absorp- 
tion curves  of  the  ferric  preparations  show  the  presence  of  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  soft  /S-rays  than  is  found  in  the  bariam 
preparations. 

The  decay  curves  for  the  new  radio-active  Bubatance  were 
derived  in  the  following  manner :  First  the  decay  curves  for  the 
nncovered  ferric  preparation  and  for  the  pure  uranium-X  through 
O'Ol*"  of  aluminium  were  plotted  to  the  same  scale  on  the  same 
sheet.  By  multiplying  the  ordinates  of  the  latter  curve  by  the 
empirical  constant  2'15  a  curve  was  obtained  which  corresponded 
theoretically  with  the  activity  of  pure  uranium-X  when  uncov- 
ered, that  is,  thia  curve  would  have  coincided  throughout  with 
the  decay  curve  for  the  uncovered  ferric  preparation  if  the  latter 
had  contained  no  radio-active  element  other  than  uranium-X.  In 
fact,  these  two  curves  do  coincide  sensibly  for  points  whose 
absciBSffi  represent  10  or  more  days.  Therefore,  by  subtracting 
the  ordinates  of  the  theoretical  barium  preparation  curve  from 
the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  experimental  ferric  cnrve  the 
decay  curve  for  the  newly  discovered  product  was  obtained  at 

The  new  substance  was  always  found  to  be  present  in  the  ferric 
preparations.  It  is  characterized  by  the  emission  of  soft  ^-rays. 
All  attempts  to  separate  nranium-T  in  large  quantities  from 
uranium  were  unsuccessful.  Furthermore,  owing  to  the  verv 
similar  chemical  properties  of  nranium-X  and  the  new  product,  it 
was  not  found  possible  to  isolate  the  latter,  for  it  was  always 
accompanied  by  uranium-X.  The  half-value  period  of  uranium-V 
came  out  consistently  from  all  the  decay  curves  as  about  I'o  daya. 

Scintillation  experiments  indicated  both  that  uranium-Y  emits 
some  a-rays,  and  also  that  the  half  period  was  about  To  days,  aa 
before.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  number  of  a-particlea 
observed  was  small  compared  with  what  would  be  expected  from 
the  j8-ray  activity  of  the  product.  A  study  of  the  initial  por- 
tions of  the  absorption  curves  of  uranium-Y  also  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  a-rays  are  emitted.  The  absorption  coefficients  for 
the  a-  and  jS-rays  are  given  respectively  as  ^  =  2500  (cm.)"'  and 
f»  =  300(cm,)-'.  Finally,  as  regards  the  position  of  nranlom-Y 
in  the  radio-active  series,  Antonoff  concludes  from  all  the  experi- 
mental evidence  that  uranium-Y  is  a  /a^era^  disintegration  product 
of  uranium  and  is  produced  in  small  quantity  as  compared  with 
uranium-X. — I'hil.  Mag.  (6),  xxii,  419.  h.  s.  r. 

9.  On  a  Method  of  mafeing  Visible  the  Paths  of  lonizinff 
Particles  through  a  Gas. — It  has  been  foiind  by  C.  T.  R  Wilson 
that  the  tracks  of  individual  a-  or  y3-particles,  or  of  ionizing  rays 
of  any  kind,  through  a  moist  gas  may  be  made  visible  by  con- 
densing water  upon  the  ions  set  free.  Kot  only  is  it  possible  to 
see  the  paths  of  the  particles,  but  Wilson  has  even  succeeded  in 
photographing  these  paths. 
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Since  the  apparatus  emploved  was  simply  a  speoially  adapted 
form  of  the  well-koown  Wilson  expansion  chamber,  it  does  not 
seem  desirable  to  enter  into  details  of  the  experimental  method 
in  this  place.  All  of  the  results  obtained  by  Wilson's  experi- 
ments are  in  complete  accord  with  the  previously  accepted  inter- 
pretations of  the  various  ionization  expenments,  which  could  not, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  appeal  directly  to  the  sense  of 
vision.  Such  an  appeal  is,  of  course,  not  at  all  necessary  for 
scientific  progress,  but  a  concrete  or  graphical  representation  of  a 
phenomenon  is  very  satisfying  to  many  minds. 

The  clouds  formed  with  lar^e  expansions,  (V,/V,  >  ]-38),  in 
the  absence  of  ions  showed  a  uniform  distribution  of  drops. 

In  photographing  the  ionization  produced  by  a-rays  a  radium- 
tipped  metal  tongue  from  a  spinthariscope  was  placed  inside  the 
cloud-chamber  and  the  expansien  was  made  after  removal  of  the 
dast  particles.  The  clouds  are  beautifal  and  chiefly  consist  in 
segments  of  straight  lines  which  radiate  from  the  radium  "  point." 
It  is  probable  that  the  most  sharply  defined  lines,  about  o-l""" 
wide,  alone  represent  the  actual  distribution  of  ions  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  a-particles,  before  any  appreciable  diffu- 
sion has  had  time  to  take  place. 

When  ionisation  was  produced  by  ^-rays  two  or  three  abso- 
lutely straight,  thread-like  lines  of  cloud  were  generally  seen 
radiating  from  the  source.  In  addition,  other  similar  lines  were 
occasionally  seen  crossing  the  vessel  in  other  directions,  and  these 
were  probably  due  to  secondary  ^-rays  from  the  walls  of  the 
vessel. 

When  the  air  in  the  cloud-chamber  is  allowed  to  expand  while 
exposed  to  the  radiation  from  an  X-ray  bulb,  the  whole  of  the 
region  traversed  by  the  primary  beam  is  seen  to  be  filled  with 
minute  streaks  and  patches  of  cloud,  a  few  due  to  secondary 
X-ravs  appearing  also  outside  the  primary  beam.     The  photo- 

f;raph,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  paper,  shows  that  the  cloud- 
eta  are  mainly  small,  thread-like  objects,  each  not  more  than  a 
few  millimeters  long,  and  many  of  them  are  much  less  than 
O'l""  broad.  Few  cloudlets  are  straight  and  some  form  com- 
plete loops.  The  results  are  in  agreement  with  Bragg's  hypothe- 
sis that  the  whole  of  the  ionization  by  X-rays  may  be  regarded 
as  due  to  /3-  or  cathode-rays  arising  from  the  X-rays.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  original  X-radiation  has  a  continuous  wave- 
front,  or  is  constituted  in  the  different  ways  suggested  by  Sir 
J.  J.  Thomson  and  Br^g,  remains  as  yet  undecided. — Proc.  May. 
Soe.,  voL  Ixxxv,  285.  h.  s,  u. 

10,  On  the  Dynamical  Nature  of  the  Molecular  Systems 
tehicA  emit  Spectra  of  the  Banded  Type. — Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  construct  a  model  of  a  molecule  which  will  possess 
such  dynamical  properties  as  to  radiate  channeled  spectra.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  analytical  investigations  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory either  because  they  have  led  to  very  complicated  transcen- 
dental equations  which  are  too  general  to  admit  of  comparison 
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between  their  roots  and  the  observed  frequencies  of  spectral  lines, 
or  because  they  have  been  based  on  hypotheses  and  assumptiotis 
which  are  apparently  inadmiasible.  'Ihe  present  paper  by  K  T, 
Wbittakeb  k,  on  the  whole,  free  from  these  objections. 

The  author  begins  by  recapitulating  the  experimental  evidence 
which  has  led  most  spectroscopists  to  believe  that  band  spectra 
arc  due  to  vibrations  of  the  molecules  and  not  of  smaller  con- 
stituents of  the  radiating  matter.  Attention  is  then  called  to  the 
fact  that  many  properties  of  chemical  substances  are  of  the 
"  additive  "  kind.  From  this  fact  it  may  be  inferred  that  atoms 
retwn  in  large  degree  their  individuality  when  ihey  are  com- 
bined with  one  another  to  form  molecules,  so  that  a  molecule  is 
to  be  regarded  not  as  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  electrons 
or  other  elements  of  which  its  atoms  are  composed,  but  rather  as 
a  system  in  which  the  atoms  eiUt -with  comparatively  little  altera- 
tion in  their  interna)  structure,  but  with  mutual  connections  such 
as  may  be  expressed  by  additional  terms  or  other  moditications 
in  the  dynamical  equations.  Therefore  Whittaker  builds  up  hia 
model  from  two  constituent  systems  representing  the  two  atoms 
of  a  diatomic  molecule.  For  mathematical  simplicity  he  also 
supposes  the  atoms  to  be  alike,  so  that  the  molecule  represented 
is  that  of  a  chemical  element. 

This  dvoamical  model  is  next  investigated  according  to  the 
well-established  laws  and  processes  of  anttlytical  mechanics,  with 
the  result  that  a  final  equation  is  obtained  which  expresses  the 
frequencies  of  the  posxibte  vibrations  of  the  diatomic  system 
explicitly  in  terms  of  suitable  parameters,  etc.  This  formula 
presents  a  certain  peculiarity,  in  that  the  frequency  of  vibration 
occurs  in  it  linearly,  whereas  in  the  equation  for  determining  the 
free  periods  of  dynamical  systems  in  general  the  frequency 
enters  by  its  square.  In  the  course  of  the  analysis  the  permissible 
types  of  connection  between  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  are 
arranged  in  three  classes,  each  of  which  is  discussed  at  some 
length.  Whittaker  shows  that  the  gyroscopic  type  of  connection 
is  the  one  which  accords  best  of  all  with  many  of  the  chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  atoms  and  molecules.  Thus,  all  of  the 
assumptions  unaerlying  the  mathematical  analysis  are  very 
plausible  and  are  consistent  with  experience. 

When  certain  terms  of  the  final  formula  are  omitted,  an  equa- 
tion results  which  is  precisely  of  the  same  form  as  the  empincal 
formula  for  band  spectra  as  discovered  by  Deslandres.  Since  the 
laws  of  Deslandres,  as  embodied  in  his  formula,  are  generally 
looked  upon  only  as  first  approximations  to  a  more  general  law  of 
nature,  Whittaker  points  out  that  the  retention  of  the  terms  of 
his  equation  will  suflice  to  satisfy  the  more  general  case.  Finally, 
it  is  shown  that  a  special  set  of  legitimate  assumptions  leads  to 
Balmer's  empirical  formula  for  the  series  spectrum  of  hydrogen. — 
Proc,  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  Ixxxv,  262.  h,  s.  v. 
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II.     Geology  and  Natural  Histoky. 

1.  Recent  Contributions  on  Cj/cadophytans ;    by  G.  R.  Wra.- 

LAND. — After  the  article  on  the  Williamson  i an  tribe  (pp.  433-466 

of  this  Journal)  was  in  type,  two  highly  important  contributions 

on   the  subject  by  Nathorst  and  ScliiiBter  came  to  hand  and  are 

here  added  to  the  literature  cited  with  comments: — 

(29)  1911. — NATKORfiT,  A.  O.     PaleobotaniBcbe  MitteilDDgen  10.     Ueber  dia 

Oaccnng  Cycadocarpidin'oi.  Natbont  nebit  eioige  Bemerknngei 

&b«r  Podozamitts.     Kaugl.  Svenaka  Tet.-Ak.  fiandl.,  vol.  zlVi, 

No.  8,  pp.  11  and  pi. 

In  this  brief  paper  Professor  Xathorst  again  displays  his  gift 
for  making  scanty  plant  remains  reveal  the  presence  of  little  sus- 
pected ancient  groups.  As  it  now  turns  out,  Cycadocarpidium 
(Nathorst,  1 886)  is  a  loosely  compacted  strobilus  of  very  leafy 
two-seeded  megasporophylls,  and  is  so  intimately  asfiociatea  with, 
and  BO  like  the  leaves  of  Podoxamitea  as  to  leave  no  doubt  but 
that  the  fossils  referred  to  these  genera  are  leaf  and  fruit  of  the 
same  plant. 

On  ibe  basis  of  the  strobilus  alone,  a  primitive  leafy  cycadace- 
OUB  type  (such  as  is  readily  pictured  from  abnormal  cones  of 
Mtcepnalartos  described  by  Thisel ton-Dyer,  or  those  of  Zamia 
brought  to  notice  by  Wieland)  would  at  once  be  inferred.  But 
it  is  also  shown  by  Nathorst  that  the  leaf-laminie  of  Podozamitea 
are  not  all  laterally  borne  pinuules  of  a  once  pinnate  frond  as 
hitherto  considered,  but  are  in  part  the  spirally  borne  leaves  of 
small  scale-covered  stems  of  presumably  limited  growth  and  dis- 
tinctly coniferous  habit;  from  which  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
Podozamitee  is  perhaps  the  first  form  ever  determined  from  that 
unknown  borderland  between  cycads  and  conifers. 

Thus  the  correctnena  of  my  rather  free^-even  if  qnalilied — 
reference  of  Podozamites  to  the  Williamsonian  alliance  is  brought 
under  suspicion.  Though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  small  branches  accompanying  Cycadocarpidium  (or 
better  Podoatrobus)  does  not  take  away  from  the  possibility  that 
the  as  yet  wholly  unknown  microsporophylls  were  of  more  or  less 
disdnctly  leafy  to  Williamsonian  type. 

(80)  1911.— Schuster,  Juucs.     Weltriehia  und  die  BenoettitulM.     Knngl. 
Sreosk.  Yet.-Ak.  Handl.,  vol.  xlvi.  No.  11,  pp.  67  and  7  pis. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  note  how  repeated  consideration  of 
problematical  fossil  structures  may  serve  to  hasten  the  day  of 
their  elucidation.  Kor  can  a  better  instance  be  cited  than  the 
curious  disk  Weltrichia  mirabHis  (Fr,  Braun,  184B).  In  the 
Plarttes  Jurnssiques  Saporta  refigured  this  fossil  and  for  the  first 
time  divined  its  affinity  to  Williamsonia,  although  utterly  mis- 
apprehending its  Irue  function  in  supposing  it  to  be  a  funneii- 
form  termination  of  the  strobilar  axis,  of  which  there  is  after  all 
no  deiiniteiy  known  instance  in  any  Williamsonian  form. 
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Yet  Weltrichia  seemed  to  be  for  a  second  time  passing  out  of 
view  when  two  years  since  Nat horst  again  figured  it,  called  atten- 
tion to  it  as  an  undoubted  example  of  a  staminate  disk,  and 
further  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  firaun  himself  had  shrewdly 
noted  the  close  association  of  tbese  disks  with  Otozamiiea  froods. 
And  now,  sixty-three  years  after  the  early  description  of  this 
problematica,  there  lies  before  UB  the  accurate  restoration  not 
only  of  the  flower  it  proves  to  be,  but  of  the  remarkable  plant 
type  which  bore  it.    This  entire  study  is,  as  we  understand,  based 

Fio.  30. 


Fig.  20.  A.  WtUHchia  mirabilis  Fr.  Brann  { x  2/5),  From  rpstotwtion  bj 
Schiuter.  B.  Bi^rarangiate  etrobilas  oC  a  m^notia— Ctiemnvaca,  UoreloB. 
The  ticani  of  the  dehitcent  stamena  retain  like  the  leafv  carpels  the  ancient 
spiral  order.     [ReTiewer's  figure.     Natnral  size.] 

on  collections  made  sixty  and  more  years  ago  bv  the  local  collec- 
tor WeltrJch  and  Fr.  Braun  in  the  upper  Kh&t  of  Bayreuth 
(Theta,  FantaHie)  and  Veitlahm,  Franconia. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  20,  Weltrichia  with  its 
Otozamifes  foliage  and  terminal  flower  does  not  at  first  sight 
appear  very  different  from  the  picture  that  might  be  formed  of 
some  Williamsonian  species,  the  secondarily  elongated  naked 
instead   of  short  bract  or  scale-leaf  ensheathed  flower-stalk  of 
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coarse  reminding  one  of  recent  cycada.  Bat  there  are  two  funda- 
mental differences  :  firstly,  the  microBporophylls  are  far  more 
leafy  ;  and  secondly,  the  seed  cone  Dot  only  retains  an  original 
foliar  spiral  in  which  the  fertile  and  sterile  organs  regularly 
alternate,  but  the  seed  stems,  although  bearing  a  single  terminal 
seed  enveloped  by  the  pericarp  of  interseminal  scales  as  in 
Cycadeoidea,  also  retain  several  lateral  pairs  of  abortive  seeds, 
being  as  truly  carpellary  leaves  as  in  tbe  case  of  Cycas. 

WeUrichia  thus  unites  a  noteworthy  series  of  characters  and  is 
a  far  older  type  than  either  Cycadeoidea  or  WiUiamtonia ; 
while  the  retention  of  carpellary  features,  with  both  fertile  and 
nonfertile  organs  of  the  ovulate  cone  in  the  original  spiral  order, 
places  beyond  further  controversy  the  reviewer's  interpretation 
of  the  homology  of  these  organs  as  given  in  his  American  Fossil 
Cycads  (pp.  230-232,  etc.,  etc.).  At  the  time  that  work  was 
written  no  undoubted  examples  of  related  flowers  with  spiral 
insertion  of  Bporophytls  could  be  pointed  out,  though  Mexican 
ovulate  cones  of  WilliamsoniaD  nature  with  spirally  inserted 
sterile  (?)  organs  of  the  basal  region  {of.  fig,  14)  were  later  found. 

Schuster  properly  lays  much  stress  on  this  primitive  feature 
and  gives  a  clear  diagram  explaining  once  and  for  all  how  by 
simple  increase  in  number  of  nonfertile  organs  with  lateral  appres- 
sion  and  compensating  change  of  form  the  original  spiral  order 
comes  to  be  bidden  in  the  ovulate  cone  of  Cycadeoidea.  And 
may  not  these  alternant  fertile  and  nonfertile  organs  of  the  Wei- 
trichia  strobihis  go  to  explain  the  ovuliferous  scale  of  the  conifers 
if  Cycadocarpidium  fails  to  do  so  ? 

Easily  the  most  remarkable  character  of  WeUrichia  is  of  course 
the  retention  of  carpellary  leaf  characters  in  a  cone  so  far 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  Cycadeoidea  ;  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  with  such  rare  evidence  before  him  Schuster  has  been 
in  a  position  to  make  still  more  tangible  the  idea  that  types  like 
WeUrichia  and  WUliamaonia  are  very  close  indeed  to  the  ances- 
tral forms  leading  into  the  Ranales.  And  to  say  the  least,  this 
opportunity  has  been  used  in  a  highly  effective  and  interesting 
manner.  The  source  of  the  dicotyledonous  foliage  is  at  once 
referred  to  the  old  Iterophylliim  line,  while  the  facile  suggestion 
is  made  that  in  Nelnmbium  it  is  the  series  of  organs  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  interseminal  scales  of  Cycadeoidea  which  is  fertile. 

With  regard  to  the  strict  monophyly  of  the  Angiosperms  we 
cannot  of  course  follow  Schuster  without  some  reservation  of 
doubt.  The  Williamsonian  Tribe  as  the  known  expression  of  an 
enormous  Mesozoic-Paleozoic  complex  may  have  given  rise  to 
lines  of  descent  altogether  too  varied  to  fairly  accord  with  any 
ordinary  limit  or  conception  of  monophyly. 

That  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  become  more  difficult  than  ever 
before  to  cite  real  differences  between  the  Cycadaceans  and  the 
Williamsonian  alliance  can  finally  escape  no  one.  In  fact  it 
appears  more  and  more  likely  that  in  pre-Bh&tic  or  Permian  time 
the  lines  leading  into  these  larger  Cycadalean  groups  were  virtu- 
ally identical.     But  that  the  apparent  restriction  of  WeUrichia 
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mirabUis  to  Franconian  horizons  is  evidence  of  either  "  rarity  " 
or  "  possible  moDotypic  occnirence  "  seems  nnlikely.  Such  forma 
are  easily  overlooked,  or  may  fail  of  collection.  That  for  instance 
the  Helmsdale  and  Eatbie  rocks  of  Satherlandshire,  Scotland,  the 
Rajmahal  series  of  India,  aod  the  Oaxacan  series  contain  horiions 
of  the  same  age  as  the  lihaetio  plant  beds  of  Bayrcuth  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  ;  and  that  these  several  regions  are  far 
from  exhausted  is  as  certain  as  the  testimony  of  Hugh  Miller, 
Oldham  and  others  to  the  immense  wealth  of  fonsil  plants  they 
contain.    Their  study  afield  and  in  the  laboratory  is  but  begun. . 

2.  A  Botanical  Mepedition  to  N^ewfoundland  and  Southern 
Zabrador ;  by  M.  L.  Fbbwald.  Rbodora,  XIII,  pp.  10»-1«2, 
1911. — This  very  interesting  paper  presents  in  Parti  the  jonnial 
of  the  eipeditton  (I0fl-13ft),  while  Part  II  treats  of  the  geo- 
graphic origin  of  the  flora  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  this  second 
part  which  interests  geologists,  and  especially  students  of  Pleisto- 
cene earth  movements  and  life. 

The  flora  of  Newfoundland  so  far  as  worked  oat  by  Femald  is 
made  up  of  73:i  forms,  of  which  about  200  species  are  clearly 
introduced  by  man.  The  indigenous  plants  can  be  arranged  in 
four  groups  as  follows : 

Boi-eal  plants  which  occur  to  the  north  of  Newfoundland.  Of 
these  there  are  in  Newfoundland  466  species  or  6B5  per  cent  of 
the  entire  flora. 

Western  or  Canadiaii  plants  not  reaching  Labrador  ;  27  species 
or  3'6  per  cent  of  the  entire  flora. 

Southwestern  types  (Canadian,  Alleghanian  and  Carolinian); 
S74  species  or  .^5  per  cent  of  the  entire  flora.  More  than  7  per 
cent  of  the  entire  flora  is  restricted  to  the  coatital  sands  repre- 
sented by  the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
the  reviewer  Professor  Fernald  states  that  his  second  expedition 
to  southeastern  Newfoundland  has  added  "nearly  80  species  of 
coastal  plain  origin." 

Endemic  plants  or  species  unknown  on  the  American  continent ; 
16  forms  or  2  per  cent  of  the  entire  flora. 

The  chief  interest  for  geologists  lies  in  the  finding  in  New- 
foundland of  the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens  flora.  The  author 
holds,  and  correctly,  that  this  flora  could  have  gotten  to  New- 
foundland only  by  a  continuous  land  bridge  composed  of  coastal 
siliceous  sand  that  must  have  been  in  existence  in  post-GIacial 
times. 

"To  summarize  briefly,  the  indigenous  flora  of  Newfoundland 
consists  primarily  of  plants  which  occur  to  the  north,  in  Labrador, 
or  to  the  southwest,  chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  the 
Coastal  Plain  ;  the  typical  Canadian  plants,  unless  their  north- 
eastern range  extends  to  the  north  side  of  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  being  essentially  absent  from  the  island.  The  distance 
between  Newfoundtacid  and  Labrador  is  not  sufficiently  great  to 

Erevent  ready  interchange  of  species  across  the  Straits  of  Belle 
sle,  but  the  distance  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  is 
so  great  that  the  plants  of  the  latter  region  rarely  if  ever  span  it. 
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Birds,  ocean-currents,  drifting  lo;^  and  ice,  and  winds  prove  tO' 
be  ineffective  in  carrying  to  Newfonndland  the  plants  from  the 
sonthweitt,  so  that  an  ancient  iand-bridge  is  epggeated.  Thia  is 
the  more  demanded  from  the  presence  in  Newfoundland  of  a  vole 
and  a  muskrat,  mammals  closely  related  to  species  of  our  coastal 
region.  The  amount  of  water  withdrawn  from  the  ocean  to  form 
the  Pleistocene  glaciers  was  apparently  sufficient  to  leave  exposed 
nearly,  if  not  all,  the  old  coastal  plain  which  now  forms  the  sub- 
merged bench  off  our  coast,  and  in  addition  there  is  unqnestioned 
evidence  that  since  the  Glacial  Period  this  coastal  bench  has  been 
mnch  higher  than  it  is  now;  so  that  upon  this  now  submerged 
plain,  ae  the  ice-front  receded  northward,  the  southwestern  plants, 
most  of  which  still  occur  on  Cape  Cod,  Long  Island,  or  in  the 
Pine  Barrens  of  New  Jersey,  most  have  spreaa  to  Newfoundland, 
where  they  form  now  an  isolated  flora." 

The  author  states  that  he  will  be  glad  to  supply  a  copy  of  the 
paper  here  reviewed  to  those  geologists  who  wish  to  have  it, 

3.  Topographic  and  Geologic  Survey  of  Pennsylvania. 
RiCHABD  R.  Hick,  State  Geologist.  1908-1910.  Pp.  103  ;  e 
plates,  4  figures.  Harrisburg,  1911. — The  present  Survey  of 
Peonsylvania  was  established  in  April,  1899,  when  an  appro'prio- 
tioD  for  joint  work  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  was  made. 
The  chief  work  contemplated  was  the  preparation  of  a  contour 
topographic  map  on  a  scale  of  1 :  62,600  with  20-foot  contours ; 
for  this  an  annual  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  two  years  was 
made.  The  present  volume,  besides  showing  what  progress  has 
been  made  thns  far,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  as  the  mineral  pro- 
duction of  the  sUte  is  so  large,  amounting  in  1 907  to  tS58,000,000, 
or  more  than  tl00,000,U00  in  excess  of  all  the  states  west  of  tbe 
Mississippi  River,  the  present  appropriation  is  entirely  inadequate. 
It  is  urged  that  a  sum  not  less  than  t40,000  be  authorized  for 
each  of  the  next  two  years  to  do  the  work  planned.  This  volume 
also  contains  two  papers,  one  on  the  natural  gas  development  in 
Pennsylvania  by  Frederick  G.  Clapp,  and  another  by  Percy  E. 
Raymond,  giving  a  preliminary  list  of  the  fauna  of  tbe  Allegheny 
and  Conemangh  Series  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  regard  to 
ihe  former  suoject,  tbe  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  natural  gas  production  from  the  state  is  certainly  many 
years  distant. 

4.  Virginia  Geological  Survey.  Bulletin  Ko.  VI.  Report  on 
the  Mineral  Production  of  Virginia  during  the  Calendar  Yeara 
1909  and  1910;  by  Thomas  Leonard  Watson.  Pp.  v,  123; 
one  figure.  Chariot tesvdie,  1911  (University  of  Virginia). — The 
general  facts  in  regard  to  the  mining  industries  of  Virmnia  dur- 
mg  the  years  1909  and  1910  are  given  in  thia  bulletin.  The  total 
mineral  production  in  1910  amounted  to  nearly  122,800,000, 
having  increased  from  about  $18,000,000  in  1908.  The  products 
are  varied,  but  those  of  greatest  importance  are  coal,  iron,  and 
clay.  Tbe  bulletin  also  discusses  the  distribution,  occurrenee, 
and  development  of  the  mineral  productc,  some  forty  in  all,  now 
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exploited  id  the  stat«.     It  is  interesting  to  note  tltat  tbe  most 
prominent  of  these  have  been  worked  since  early  colonial  days. 

Geological  Map. — A  geological  map  of  Virginia,  on  a  scale  of 
1 :  500,000,  has  recently  been  issued.  Included  on  the  same  sheet 
are  five  generalized  columnar  sections  taken  from  tbe  folios  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

6.  Mexahydrit^,  a  New  Mineral ;  by  A.  A.  Johnston.  Sum- 
mary Report,  Geol.  Sun  Branch  of  tbe  Dept.  of  Mines,  Canada, 
253,  1911. — ThiB  mioeral  was  found  on  the  east  bank  of  tbe  Bona- 
parte river,  about  half  way  between  Cargill  and  Scottie  creeks,  in 
the  district  of  Lillooet,  British  Columbia.  It  occara  in  the  form 
of  seams  varying  in  width  up  to  one-half  inch,  also  in  scattered 
patches  in  an  altered  schistose  rock.  In  general  the  structure  is 
coarse-columnar  but  occasionally  delicately  fibrous;  a  poor  pris- 
matic cleavage  was  observed.  The  mineral  has  a  pearly  luster 
with  a  greenish  white  color.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  intumesces 
bat  does  not  fuse.  In  the  closed  tube  it  gives  a  large  amount  of 
neutral  water.  It  has  a  bitter,  saline  taste  and  is  readily  soluble 
in  water.  In  solution  it  fives  tests  for  magnesium  and  snipharic 
acid.  Sp.  gr,  =  1-757.  The  formula  derived  from  the  following 
analysis  is  MgSO,.6H,0.  The  name  of  the  mineral  was  derived 
from  tbe  sis  molecules  of  water  which  it  contains.  In  colamu  I 
the  results  of  the  analvsis  are  given,  in  column  II  tbe  same  recal- 
culated omitting  the  silica  as  an  impurity,  and  in  colnmu  III  the 
theoretical  percentages  for  MgS0,.6H,0.  The  mineral  epsomite 
has  the  formula  MgS0..7H,0. 
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III.     Miscellaneous  Scientific  Intelliqenck. 

1.  A  Sli<dy  of  Chiriquian  Antiquities;  by  Geosog  Grant 
MacCurdy,  Ph.D.  Pp.  i-xi,  1-249 ;  pis.  I-XLIX,  figs.  3M 
Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Sciences.  Vol.  Ill, 
March,  1911.  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Yale  University  Press.) — 
It  is  foitunate  for  the  Ecience  of  archeology  that  the  men  and  tbe 
means  have  been  found  to  produce  in  such  excellent  style  the 
work  on  Chiriquian  antiquities  to  which  Dr.  MacCunly  bas 
devoted  himself  for  so  many  years.  It  also  speaks  volumes  for 
the  feeling  of  reciprocity  existing  among  the  patrons  of  archeol- 
ogy, tbe  museums,  and  the  students  of  this  day,  that  Dr.  Mac- 
Curdy  has  had  free  access  to  the  numerous  collections  from  the 
Chiriquian  area,  and  on  account  of  these  facilities  in  examining 
great  series  of  material,  tbe  work  has  the  scope,  knowledge  and 
adequacy  which  are  its  chief  characteristic. 
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The  work  begins  with  a  historical  introdaction  in  which  the 
principal  sources  are  cited,  and  then  takes  up  tbe  deecription  of 
the  antiquities  under  the  various  heade  of  classification.  Every- 
one who  writes  on  this  subject  must  make  acknowledgment,  as  Dr. 
MacCnrdy  has  done,  to  Professor  William  H.  Holmes,  whose 
work  on  the  art  of  Chiriqui  was  the  first  (1884-1885)  which  laid 
down  most  thoronghly  the  principles  for  euch  studies. 

The  description  of  these  collections  must  oecesBarily  be  con- 
fined to  artifacts  of  stone,  pottery  and  metal,  which  can  survive 
long  burial,  and,  therefore,  must  be  limited  as  to  other  arts  such 
as  weaving,  basketry,  wood-carving,  etc.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
illustrates  sufficiently  tbe  culture  status  of  the  tribes  of  ancient 
Chiriqui,  who  rank  in  art  only  in  small  degree  lower  than  the 
Mexicans  and  Pernvians.  In  this  case  it  ia  not  wholly  a  question 
of  mere  material — rather,  the  skill  in  classifying  and  describing 
what  is  at  hand.  Since  most  of  the  antiquities  were  taken  from 
the  graves  about  50  years  ago,  and  most  of  the  first-class  sites 
exhausted  long  ago,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  accomplish  now  field 
work  tliat  will  have  adequate  bearing  on  the  collections  in 
museums.  As  illustrations  of  culture  history,  the  Cbiriquian 
antiquities  fulfill  their  purpose,  and  as  survivals  of  tbe  ideas  of  the 
prehistoric  artist,  they  are  of  surpassing  interest,  irrespective  of 
dates,  tribal  provenance  and  other  data,  valuable  if  procurable. 

Dr.  MacCurdy's  work  shows  that  the  symbolic  art  lavished  in 
the  decoration  of  the  artifacts  has  great  scientific  value  and  also 
economic  value  to  students  of  design.     Numerous  examples  are 

fiven  of  the  transmutations  of  pictorial  ipotives,  such  as  the  arma- 
illo,  alligator,  fish,  serpent,  and  frog,  which  fumisb  an  important 
though  difficult  field  for  the  study  of  symbolic  art.  Dr.  Mac- 
Curdy  concludes  that  there  is  a  general  pbylogenetio  trend  in  the 
development  of  Chiriquian  art  as  a  whole  ;  he  states  also  that 
"  the  results  of  the  present  study  point  to  the  forces  from  within 
rather  than  to  those  from  without,  as  being  tbe  chief  factors  in 
the  development  of  Chiiiquian  culture,  which  contains  many  ele- 
ments of  fundamental  importance  to  a  complete  history  of  primi- 
tive art." 

A  good  bibliography  and  index  accompany  the  work,  the  illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  the  description  of  tbe 
artifacts  ia  according  to  a  high  standard  of  accuracy  and  fulness. 

WALTER  HOUGH. 

2.  National  Academy  of  Sciences. — The  autumn  meeting  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was  held  at  the  Public  Library 
in  New  York  City  on  November  21,  22.  President  Kemsen  occu- 
pied tbe  cbair  and  upwards  of  sixty  members  were  in  attendance, 
a  record  probably  never  exceeded.  A  reception  to  the  Academy 
was  given  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  by  the 
President  and  Trustees  on  Wednesday  afternoon  ;  other  social 
events  added  to  tbe  attractions  of  an  unusually  interesting  meet- 
ing. 

The  list  of  papers  presented  is  as  follows  : 
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SmoH  Flkxnxb  :  Uode  of  infeetion  in  Infantile  paraljuB. 

Jacqijes  Loeb  :  OzidatioDB  in  the  cell. 

Albxib  Cabbbl  :  Hanife«t  and  not) -manifest  life  of  tlie  tiaaaes. 

E.  G.  CONKUM  :  Cell-size  and  nnolear-alze. 

R.  Q.  Hahhibor  :  ProtoplBsmic  movement  in  embryonic  cella. 

WiLLT  KOkenthal  :  The  biological  aiguificance  of  the  eo-caUed  bain  at 
the  hairy  frog,  Asiylottem-ut  robuihts  (Blgr.) 

T.  H.  HoBOAN  :  Sei  Limited  inheritance. 

C.  6.  Davenin)ht  :  Becent  advances  in  the  stndj  of  eugenics. 

Henbt  F.  Obborit  :  The  problem  of  oontinait;  or  dleoontiuQit;  in  tbe 
origin  of  unit  characters  in  heredity. 

AlCs  Bbduoka  :  Ancient  man  in  Sonth  Amerioa  in  the  l^ht  of  recent 


Wh.  Tbeleabb  :  The  leafy  mistletoes  of  North  America. 

A.  W.  Qrabad  ;  A  comparison  of  tbe  basal  PaleoEoic  in  Northwesten 
Eoiope  and  Eastern  North  America, 

J.  F.  Kemp:  New  data  on  the  bed-rock  channel  of  the  Hndeon  Bivir. 
The  Bonroe  of  the  Saratc^a  mineral  springe. 

Alesasder  Smith  :  Recent  experimenta  on  the  effect  of  the  absence  of 
moisture  npon  the  chemical  dissociation  ol  calomel  and  other  salts. 

6.  B.  BoLTffOOD  :  Proposed  International  radium  standard, 

M.  1.  PuFiir :  Condaotors  rotating  in  alternating  magnetic  field. 

T,  B.  OsBOBHX  and  L.  B.  Hehhei.  :  The  rOle  of  different  proteins  in 
nntiition  and  growth. 

C.  S.  Peibce  :  A  method  of  compntation.  The  reasons  of  reasoning,  or 
grounds  of  inferring. 

Cbablis  D.  Walcott  :  Biographical  memoir  of  Samael  I^eqiont  Langley. 

OcoBOB  F.  BacKBB :  The  rema^ders  of  certain  mechanical  qnadratniee. 

H.  X^  Wblls  :  A  oolor-effect  in  isomorphons  crystalUzalioD. 

3,  American  Asaoctadon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, — 
The  regular  winter  meeting  of  the  American  Association  will  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  week  beginning  December 
27.  Dr.  Charles  E,  Bessey  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  is  the 
President.  Tbe  meetings  of  the  nsaal  affiliated  societies,  twenty- 
eigbt  in  number,  will  take  place  at  the  same  time.  Information 
relating  to  the  meeting  may  be  obtained  from  L.  O.  Howard  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Obitoakv. 

Lome  Joseph  Tboost,  the  veteran  French  chemist,  died  on 
September  30  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

Professor  Auguste  Michel-L4vt,  the  French  geologist. 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  France,  died  on  September 
25  in  bis  sixty-eighth  year. 

Sir  Herbbbt  Risley,  the  eminent  English  anthropologist,  died 
on  September  30  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

Dr.  FtOBEMTiffo  Aheohino,  the  well-known  paleontologist  of 
tbe  Argentine  Republic,  died  on  August  6. 
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Jeaperaen,  Meillet,  Simmel,  Ziehen,  Cunningham,  Wealermarek,  Kidd, 
Landry.  Edgeworth.  Bonar,  Parelo,  Loria,  Carver,  Fiaher,  Sombart, 
Oppenheimer,  Scialoja,  Ph.  Sagnac,  Salomon  Reinach,  Ouignebert, 
Lotay,  ecc.  Each  number  of  Seientia  contains,  besides  the  articles  in  the 
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HOLLEMAN- COOPER— A  Text-book  of  iDorganic 
Chemistry*  By  Dr.  A.  F.  Holleman,  Professor  Ordi- 
nariua  in  the  UniTersity  of  Amsterdam;  Emeritus  Professor 
Ordinarius  in  the  University  of  Groningen,  Ketheriands, 
and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Amsterdam. 
Issued  in  English  in  Codperation  with  Hekmon  Cha.ri.es 
Cooper.     8vo.     Cloth,  12.50. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

The  present  edition  represents  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
work  by  the  Dutch  author  and  the  American  collaborator.  It 
profits  by  the  author's  experience  with  the  frequent  editions  in 
other  languages  but  is  independent  in  composition. 

Very  many  of  the  descriptive  portions  have  been  rewritten, 
notably  those  on  the  sulphur  oxides  and  acids,  rare  gases, 
nitrogen  oxides  and  acids,  sodium  hydroxide  and  carbonate, 
radio-active  elements  and  platinum,  as  well  as  the  sections  on 
ther mo-chemistry,  colloids  and  the  iron-carbon  system,  while 
the  subjects  of  stability  and  the  reality  of  molecules  and  atoms 
furnish  new  materiEil.  The  chapter  on  metal-ammonia  com- 
pounds is  reprinted  as  approved  by  Professor  Wkritrb  for  the 
third  edition. 

Notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  differential  formuUe  in  the 
book,  it  is  believed  that  a  student  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
calculus  should  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  such  formula,  provided  he  is  willing  to  take  the 
author's  word  for  the  solutions  of  the  equations. 

Independent  students  may  well  be  cautioned  against  regarding 
any  text-book  as  infallible.  Even  in  a  book  with  a  world 
market,  such  as  this  one  enjoys,  undergoing  many  revisions  by 
the  author  and  by  collaborators  in  other  nations,  and  being 
frequently  reviewed  critically  by  the  journals,  there  will,  proba- 
bly, always  be  some  textual  errors  and  some  passages  whose 
lucidity  could  be  improved.  Readers  can  therefore  render 
great  service  by  reporting  all  unsatisfactory  passages  to  the 
publishers. 

H.  C.  COOFER. 

SrKAcnsR  UHivKitsmr, 

October,  1911. 
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Catalt^ue  26;  Biok^ical  Supplies:  New  illustrated  price  list 
of  material  for  dissection ;  study  and  display  specimens; 
special  dissections;   models,  etc.     SixiA  edition. 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  lists  will  be  Bent  free  on  reqaeet.  We  are 
conatanttj  acquiring  new  material  and  pablishing  new  lista.  It  pays  to 
be  on  oni  mailing  list. 
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